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THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA IN 1982: 
YEAR OF TENTERHOOKS 


Bernard K. Gordon 


AMERICAN POLICY ended the year much as it had be- 
gun: dissatisfied with Japan on trade and defense matters; uneasy and 
somewhat worried about the China connection; and the subject—from the 
perspective of the ASEAN and other “smaller” states—of doubts and un- 
ease regarding the direction and consistency of U.S. roles in East Asia. 
While there were no great losses for U.S. policy in 1982, neither were 
there important gains, and there were some embarrassments and set- 
backs. 

Symptomatic of much of the difficulties that the Reagan administra- 
tion encountered (and created for itself) was the replacement of the 
courtly and experienced John Holdridge as Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asia and Pacific Affairs, and his assignment at year’s end as 
Ambassador to Indonesia. The Jakarta post had been vacant for almost a 
year—an anomaly under any circumstances—and in this instance the is- 
sues involved were sufficiently unique and important to be worth recount- 
ing. 

Initially the State Department had planned to assign Michael Arma- 
cost as Ambassador to Indonesia, with Morton Abramowitz, the U.S. 
Ambassador to Thailand until July 1981, likely to be sent to Manila. 
When the decision was made to assign Armacost to the Philippines, 
Abramowitz was designated for Indonesia, and reportedly had a tele- 
phone call from President Reagan to this effect.' It is at this point, in late 
1981 and early 1982, that the tale becomes murky, very controversial, and 
ultimately less than honorable for the United States. 

Reportedly, a “confidential” American memorandum questioning 
Abramowitz’ suitability for the Indonesia job circulated in Jakarta and 
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reached President Suharto.? Among other things, it asserted that the Thai 
government had been unhappy with Abramowitz because he had been 
“too tough” in pressing U.S. views there. His background as a friend of 
leading Democrats, and that of his wife (as a former staff member associ- 
ated with Senator Muskie) was given attention. The aim was to demon- 
strate that his views were not consistent with the “hard-line” posture of 
some of the President’s supporters, particularly in the Senate. Directly 
opposite of the facts, it was argued that Abramowitz had been associated 
with the early Carter initiative to withdraw U.S. ground forces from 
Korea, and whether directly or not, the point was also made that as a 
“liberal”? and a Jew it would be best for the Indonesians and the U.S. to 
have somebody else represent Washington’s position in Jakarta. 

It was clear by early 1982 that the memorandum, in which Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense (and retired General) Richard G. Stilwell 
and the former CIA station chief in Bangkok reportedly had a hand, had 
done its damage. While the Indonesians never formally rejected Abramo- 
witz, relations between Jakarta and the State Department cooled as it 
became clear that so senior and experienced a Foreign Service Officer, 
whose qualifications for the post could not be questioned, would not be 
welcomed there. By midsummer, it was being suggested in Washington 
that Kent B. Crane, formerly a member of Vice President Agnew’s staff, 
and more recently a businessman with commercial interests involving 
President Suharto, should be named Ambassador. 

Evidently, however, former Secretary of State Alexander Haig, Jr., 
declined to withdraw Abramowitz’ name. Overtones of rivalry between 
the State Department and the Pentagon, possibly with the CIA, and cer- 
tainly State Department irritation with Senate “conservatives” were 
clearly involved. In Jakarta, a capital concerned to maintain its identity 
in the Islamic and “nonaligned” world, well-informed Indonesians and 
Americans concluded that whatever else might be his qualifications and 
characteristics, Abramowitz’ identity as an American Jew had been the 
final and perhaps operative factor in Indonesia’s reluctance to accept his 
appointment. To the extent that is true (and knowledgeable observers be- 
lieve it is), it would represent a significant intrusion on the authority of 
the President of the United States to name any qualified American—in- 
dependent of religious background—as his diplomatic representative, and 
former Secretary Haig warrants credit for recognizing that basic princi- 
ple. 

With Haig gone, however, and with the State Department at least 
concerned not to lose another important diplomatic post to a non-career 
appointee, a way out of the dilemma was found by appointing Assistant 
Secretary Holdridge to Indonesia. This allowed the State Department to 
claim that.it had not altogether lost to the Pentagon, and especially to 
those Senators who in the Reagan administration have played so large a 
part in diplomatic appointments. Yet Holdridge’s assignment did not rep- 
resent a clear victory, for aside from having bowed to Jakarta’s reluctance 
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to accept a Jewish-American as U.S. Ambassador, Holdridge himself had 
been targeted for replacement by Senate and other “conservatives.” 


The China-Taiwan Problem 


The reason, of course, lay in their view that Holdridge had been 
instrumental in shaping the most recent “concessions” to China (as re- 
flected in the August 17 Sino-U.S. communique), and that the U.S. had 
obtained nothing of value from Beijing in return. In this respect, the year 
ended precisely as it had begun: with China in 1982 again openly critical 
of American policy, equating it to that of the USSR as a source of the 
world’s troubles, and with both Beijing and Moscow hinting broadly that 
some reduction in Sino-Soviet tensions might be in process.’ 

These signs of trouble came despite months of American efforts de- 
signed to soothe Chinese fears about U.S.-Taiwan ties. At the end of 
1981, for example, the Washington correspondent of the New China 
News Agency wrote that “The United States and the Soviet Union belong 
to the same category”;* Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang blamed the U.S. for 
the division of Korea and for instability generally in Northeast Asia; and 
Deng Ziaoping told foreign reporters that if projected U.S. military air- 
craft sales to Taiwan went through, “we shall react sharply. ... China 
will not swallow this. This is interference in our internal affairs.”° 

The ostensible and specific issue was Taiwan’s request to purchase 
F-16 aircraft, or the more advanced F-5G version of the F-5E’s that have 
become the mainstay of the Republic of China’s airforce. No doubt to 
allay the upsets over that possibility expressed by Deng and others in 
December, Assistant Secretary Holdridge went to Beijing in January 
1982. Shortly afterward, the administration announced that while sales of 
the F-5E “would continue,” the more advanced aircraft would not be 
sold. In Washington the administration pronounced Holdridge’s talks “a 
success,” and indeed a consular convention on trade and cultural ex- 
changes was ratified in January.’ 

Nevertheless, it became clear very quickly that Beijing’s feathers had 
not been smoothed, and one sure sign was that the 10th anniversary of the 
Shanghai Communique (in February), though given much attention by 
the American press and the U.S. government, passed without public 
notice in China.’ The essential reason for Beijing’s continuing discomfi- 
ture is not the specifics of whether Washington sells F-16’s or F-5E’s (or 
for that matter any other weapons system) to Taiwan. The reason instead 
is the wide gulf between China and the U.S. on the status of Taiwan, and 
on this issue the Reagan administration has an acute problem. 

The President’s views are rooted in the “China Lobby” days of the 
1950s, and he has made no secret of his convictions. The Kuomintang 
leadership on ‘Taiwan is seen as a long-standing ally whose interests and 
separate identity must not be betrayed by American policy. While the 
Reagan administration has no evident difficulty with the 1972 Shanghai 
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Communique (in which, after all, former Secretary Haig played a part as 
a member of the Nixon White House), it is much less clear that it is 
prepared genuinely to live with the import of the Carter “normalization” 
agreements of 1978. The reason is that the Shanghai Communique com- 
mitted the U.S. to no more than an acknowledgement that “Chinese on 
both sides of the Strait agree that there is but one China and Taiwan is 
part of China.” The “normalization” agreement, in contrast, went well 
beyond that. 

After repeating that “Taiwan is part of China,” it added that the 
U.S. “recognizes the People’s Republic of China as the sole legal govern- 
ment of China.” As Victor Li has pointed out, by this action “the United 
States has increased the degree of its acquiescence in the Chinese posi- 
tion.”® The difference between the 1972 and 1978 agreements is a large 
one, and in 1982 China made it clear that it had not forgotten what it had 
won in the Carter normalization. While American negotiators focus their 
attention on the difference between F-5G’s and F-5E’s, and hope thereby 
to persuade Beijing that a concession has been made, such differences are 
of relatively less consequence to China. The more important point, as 
Beijing argues, is that “the basis for the U.S. arms sales to Taiwan—the 
‘Taiwan Relations Act—is untenable”: 


The U.S. Government acknowledges that there is only one China and 
Taiwan is part of China; the United States acknowledges that the PRC 
Government is the sole legal government of China. The United States 
should fulfill these international obligations, and the “Taiwan Relations 
Act” runs completely counter to this principle. It is unreasonable for the 
United States to try to alter the international obligations which it should 
fulfill by using an internal law.° 


Accordingly in 1982, and after the U.S. had agreed not to sell the 
more advanced aircraft to Taiwan, China pressed for a time-limit after 
which there would no longer be any arms sales to ‘Taiwan. In an effort to 
explain the depths of Congressional and Presidential sentiment on the 
issue, Assistant Secretary Holdridge and Vice President Bush went to 
Beijing (Senate Majority Leader Baker also met with Chinese leaders), 
and the resulting Sino-U.S. Communique was presented to the Senate in 
August. The critical element in the communique is a U.S. agreement to 
“reduce gradually its sales of arms to Taiwan, leading over a period of 
time to a final resolution.”!® 

The administration insisted, to those who charged that this was an 
agreement to terminate sales altogether, that no time-limit had been set, 
- and pointed to “concessions” it had obtained from Beijing. The most 
important, the U.S. said, was that China now labeled as its “fundamental 
policy” the commitment it had made in September 1981: that it would 
“strive for a peaceful solution to the Taiwan question.” As critics pointed 
out, however, a commitment to “strive for a peaceful solution” is not 
identical with a renunciation of force. And as the Wall Street Journal 
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editorial complained, the Reagan administration, by virtue of the 1982 
communique, had now underlined the position taken in 1978 by Jimmy 
Carter: that “reunification”? between China and Taiwan is an American 
policy objective.!! 

It was evident by the end of the year that neither side was very satis- 
fied with the state of relations. From Washington’s perspective, it seemed 
that no matter how hard the efforts, the Chinese seemed always to want 
more. From China’s viewpoint, as Foreign Minister Huang Hua said in 
New York, “one cannot help asking: Does the U.S. government regard 
China as a friend or an adversary ?”!? Increasingly, interested Americans 
were prepared to say that is the wrong question, and despite the century- 
long “love affair” with China, were hoping that a more proportionate 
view of China would shape American policy. 

Such a view would recognize that despite China’s enormous poten- 
tial, it remains a very poor and backward society, in a fundamentally 
asymmetrical relationship with the United States. It ranks fourteenth 
among U.S. trade partners,!? but from China’s perspective, the U.S. 
ranks third (behind Japan and Hong Kong). The figures (for 1981) are 
instructive: total U.S.-China trade is approximately $6 billion, but this is 
less than half of U.S. trade with Tatwan.'* Similarly, while there are more 
than 8000 Chinese students in the U.S., there are a total of 1500 Ameri- 
can citizens—in all occupations—in China.'° Given those asymmetries, it 
is not surprising that increasingly the question is asked: “Who needs this 
relationship more-—China or the United States?” 


Japan: The Troubles Worsen 


No such question can be asked about American relations with 
Japan. This is the Western world’s most deeply and broadly symbiotic 
relationship, and it has difficulties directly in proportion. Partly for that 
reason, the U.S. was anticipating at year’s end the early visit of Prime 
Minister Nakasone, announced only hours after his election victory in 
November 1982. His reputation for energy, and as one who favors some 
sort of greater emphasis on Japan’s defense, would serve him well—for 
official Washington, and many other Americans, had seen their patience 
with Japan’s indecisiveness stretched thin, on both trade and defense is- 
sues. 

There is heavy public attention in the U.S., both in Congress and the 
media, to Japan’s record on both matters, and Americans probably have a 
more acute awareness and image of Japan than of any other foreign state 
except the Soviet Union. The difficulty is that in recent years the image 
has been dominated by the view that Japan’s industry is a threat to 
American workers (and the economy generally), and that despite its suc- 
cess Japan is not bearing its fair share of the Western defense burden. For 
example, a public opinion poll conducted in early 1982 found that com- 
pared with a similar poll only two years before, unfavorable attitudes 
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towards Japan had increased sharply: 29% reported unfavorakle feelings, 
compared with 12% in 1980. “Favorable” attitudes dropped from 84% to 
69%.'* The same point was made from Washington by a long-experi- 
enced observer: “The atmosphere here is uglier than in the past... . and 
the racism creeping into some of the comments is truly worrisome. ”!7 

The heart of the problem was seen as the very large U.S. deficit in 
merchandise trade with Japan. In 1981 it reached almost $16.billion, and ` 
projections for 1982 were certain this would exceed $20 billion.'* Leaders 
of Japan’s governing Liberal-Democratic Party, seemingly aware of how 
seriously this was viewed among Americans, began the year by announc- 
ing that Japan would ease 67 NT'B’s (non-tariff barriers), and these were 
formally stipulated on January 30.'? But this was simultaneous with the 
introduction by the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee (John 
Danforth, R., Mo.) of proposed “reciprocity” legislation, and it was clear 
that Japan was the target.” Indeed within days of the NTB announce- 
ment from Japan, U.S. Secretary of Commerce Baldridge said “we’re 
disappointed” with that package. 

Later in the year, Japan made new efforts to avoid the rising protec- 
tionist views expressed in Congress, including an appeal by Prime Minis- 
ter Suzuki to the Japanese people to “buy foreign,” and in May another 
package of tariff cuts was announced on 217 items.” This was seen 
(probably accurately) as an effort to smooth the way for the forthcoming 
Versailles “economic summit,” and it remained clear that on both sides 
attitudes of the most senior officials were testy. Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Miyazawa, responding to U.S. calls for protectionist legislation, said “I 
doubt if the Americans know of the GATT rules,” to which Commerce 
Secretary Baldridge responded: “I believe I understand the GATT rules 
as well as the Japanese spokesman. Whoever made that statement does 
not understand the determination of the American people to have equal 
access to their markets, as we give them equal access to ours.” 

Relations between the two countries, and especially Japanese atti- 
tudes, were further soured during the summer in connection with the 
IBM “trade secrets” case. The U.S. Justice Department announced on 
June 22 that six Japanese nationals, including employees of the pres- 
tigious Hitachi and Mitsubishi corporations, had been arrested on 
charges of stealing IBM computer-related data. Despite denials of FBI- 
IBM collusion, in Japan there was an uproar. The indictments were 
widely regarded there as “Jap-baiting,””> and as intended as part of a 
broader U.S. government effort to bring pressure on Japan to lower its 
trade barriers further. 

On defense issues there was less public rancor, for on the one hand— 
in connection with a growing pattern of ground, air, and naval exer- 
cises—there was regular cooperation among the armed forces.** More- 
over, this was the year in which Tokyo effectively agreed to take 
responsibility for defending a one-thousand-mile zone of the sea-lanes 
surrounding Japan.” On the other hand, U.S. officials believed that 
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Japan was still spending too little on defense, and Secretary Weinberger, 
who visited Japan in late March, made this case clear. 

Although he and other American officials are careful to state that the 
precise amounts of Japan’s defense spending are for the Japanese people 
to decide, the Reagan administration has been more open than any other 
in asking Japan directly to assume greater defense responsibilities.2° Spe- 
cifically, a 7.5% annual increase in the defense budget has been the U.S. 
goal, and that figure was attained in 1982. Indeed, this alone accounted 
for more than 40% of the budgetary increases allotted to all government 
agencies.” 

For their part, the Japanese regard these American urgings (and 
those in the trade field) as “high-handed demands,” and in the light of a 
defense-spending increase in 1983 that probably will be at 7.3%, more 
irritation on this subject must be expected. While the Japanese will argue 
that they have been very responsive to American views, Americans who 
deal regularly with Japan are likely to regard the slightly lower defense 
figure as just one more evidence that Japan’s commitments do not match 
its performance. As an American diplomat said at the end of the year, he 
had advised Japanese politicians, in connection with the trade issue, to 
“bite the bullet”: “I can’t imagine what they’re thinking about. I guess 
they must think we really are just bluffing [on protectionist legislation]. 
But I’m afraid it’s gone beyond that this time.’ 


The Region 


While there were a number of visits by Asian leaders to Washington 
in 1982, U.S. policy had not yet developed a clear regional focus. The 
midsummer White House visit by Indian Prime Minister Gandhi (her 
first in ten years) was an important occasion, and Indian views were 
given prominent media attention. Yet a considerable underbrush of dis- 
content remains on both sides, and more than one high-level visit will be 
required to improve mutual trust. India remains disturbed by U.S. sales 
of F-16s to Pakistan, and by what it sees as a needlessly suspicious ap- 
proach to India’s nuclear energy program. And while a main point of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s visit was to stress that India is not a member of the Soviet 
camp, its close ties to Moscow (the USSR is now India’s first-ranked 
trade partner), and its refusal to publicly condemn the Afghanistan inva- 
sion remain a sore spot. 

In Southeast Asia, bilateral issues dominated the White House visits 
of presidents Suharto and Marcos. In October, President Reagan pleased 
Jakarta by announcing (at the Suharto White House dinner) his appoint- 
ment of John Holdridge as Ambassador, and hoped thereby to end the 
year-long embarrassment on the Abramowitz issue. Yet Indonesia re- 
mains unhappy with American press and Congressional treatment of its 
Timor takeover, and this is liable to recur.2? On another issue, and on 
behalf of Malaysia as well, President Suharto conveyed unhappiness over 
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U.S. tin sales; these have led to some particularly caustic comments by the 
Malaysian Prime Minister (including even remarks that the U.S. seeks to 
“destabilize” his government). 

The visit by Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos in mid-Sep- 
tember was a Manila media event (his White House arrival was carried 
on live television there), and Marcos especially sought to disarm Ameri- 
can critics of human-rights violations. It was widely reported that Presi- 
dent Reagan had not himself brought up the issue, and it is likely that 
talk of traditional ties—and the importance of the U.S. bases in the Phil- 
ippines—dominated their discussions. Secretary Weinberger, who during 
the year appeared the principal spokesman of U.S. policy in East Asia, 
had stressed the role of the bases during his visit to Manila in April.” 
With that insurance in hand, President Marcos—on the eve of his trip to 
Washington—then renewed earlier hints that the “usefulness” of the 
bases to Philippines security should be reexamined.”! 

The principal goal of the Weinberger visits (there was a second to 
the ASEAN region in October-November) was to draw attention to the 
growing Soviet military presence in the Pacific, and to assure all that the 
U.S. military role in the region will continue. In ‘Thailand, apprehensive 
about Vietnam’s troop presence on the Cambodian border, he appeared 
to suggest that the U.S. would consider military aid for the newly formed 
Cambodian coalition in which Prince Sihanouk now plays a central role. 
This is probably further than U.S. policy is in fact prepared to go, and 
Weinberger later qualified his remarks.*? 

Finally, both in Jakarta and in Washington, Indonesian spokesmen 
expressed their reservations about Japan assuming a larger defense role 
in the Pacific—presumably under American urging.” But few in the re- 
gion believe that a large and unilateral defense posture for Japan is in the 
offing,** and it is likely that the more genuine concern is that the U.S. not 
go too far in thinning-out its forces in the Pacific. In Singapore, for exam- 
ple, Prime Minister Lee urged Secretary Weinberger to form a new fleet 
in the Pacific, to supplement the Seventh Fleet.” 

That issue calls attention again to the doubt felt in ASEAN and 
elsewhere in the region about the direction of U.S. policy. Understand- 
ably, high-level attention during the first two years of the Reagan admin- 
istration has been on other areas of the world, but Pacific-region issues— 
despite the impressive economic growth in much of the area—will not 
resolve themselves. President Chun of Korea has already called for a “Pa- 
cific Summit,” and if Yasuhiro Nakasone takes up the call—a possibility 
not to be ignored-—Washington will finally again turn its major attention 
to East Asia. 


Bernard K. Gordon is Professor of Political Science at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 
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THE USSR AND ASIA IN 1982: THE END 
OF THE BREZHNEV ERA 


Thomas Perry Thornton* 


THROUGHOUT HIS PERIOD of leadership, Leonid 
Brezhnev was closely associated with the Soviet role in Asia—aspirations 
(his Asian Security Proposal), successes (relations with Vietnam and In- 
dia), failures (Afghanistan and the disastrous relationship with China), 
and rise to regional military importance. In the last year of his life, 
Brezhnev remained active in Asian policy, even as significant trends 
emerged that could alter—for better or worse—some of the Soviets’ prin- 
cipal Asian relationships. His passing from the scene on November 10 
could itself contribute to the further evolution of these trends. 

For most of 1982, Soviet attention was focused away from Asia, and 
there were few events that forced a Soviet response. Brezhnev himself 
made policy statements on Asia—in Tashkent in March and Baku in 
September—that broke no new ground and continued to reflect his 
hyper-conservative policy of waiting for the chance to profit from the mis- 
takes of others. By late in the year, however, an important opening was 
_ made on the most critical of all the Soviets’ relationships—the long-stand- 
ing quarrel with China. 


China 


The Soviets had sought in 1981 to exploit problems in U.S.-China 
relations that have emerged during the Reagan administration by renew- 
ing their enmired dialog with China, and in February 1982 proposed 
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resumption of talks about border problems. ‘The Chinese did not respond 
initially, but the Soviets maintained their posture of watchful waiting, 
building gradually on it throughout 1982.' Moscow held polemics to a 
moderate level (by the standards of this bitter slanging match) but kept 
up a hard-hitting campaign focused on Beijing’s relations with Wash- 
ington, and to a lesser degree Tokyo. As described by the Soviets, few 
parts of the world were not threatened by China, with varying degrees of 
American involvement. Moscow did not neglect the direct danger to itself, 
asserting that the U.S. intended to base missiles and nuclear weapons in 
China that would threaten the Soviet Union, and that the two countries 
were involved in joint anti-Soviet intelligence collection efforts in Xin- 
jiang.? 

This, however, was all routine stuff. Much more interesting for the 
Soviets were the problems that began to arise as the initial bloom of the 
Sino-American relationship wore off. American audiences were warned 
about the risks of a close relationship with China (a subject on which the 
Soviets certainly enjoy some credibility) since the Chinese leadership is 
unstable and their long-term goals so different from those of Americans. 
A group of Soviet writers warned that “Americans, bewitched by Anti- 
Sovietism in Beijing’s foreign policy, ignore the fact that China neverthe- 
less is on the opposite side of the world social divide from the United 
States. So what today seems a gain may turn out for the Americans a 
capital failure tomorrow or the day after.” In shori, it is the Chinese who 
are playing the American card, rather than the reverse.° 

Soviet solicitude was, however, directed more to the Chinese, who, 
following a mistaken predilection for America that Mao had demon- 
strated already in Yanan, have been drawn into subservience tc American 
objectives. This is acutely dangerous for China and marks a renewal of 
the “unequal relationship” that had oppressed China in pre-communist 
days. Moscow speculated that the “shameful” Chinese acquiescence in 
the sale of American arms to ‘Taiwan was the price of trade preferences 
from the United States. Beijing was also faulted for its proposals for re- 
unification of Taiwan with the mainland on the basis of substantial au- 
tonomy. The Soviets saw this as an attempt to reintroduce capitalism into 
China—the successors of Mao Zedong capitulating to the successors of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Even so, Moscow observed, the United States stood 
firm in its refusal to permit reunification, preferring to keep ‘Taiwan as a 
base and ultimately to extract still greater concessions in terms of re- 
establishing capitalism on the mainland.* 

Criticism of Chinese domestic affairs during much of the year was 
fairly sharp, but the 12th Chinese Party Congress received moderate and 
factual treatment with little critical commentary. The Soviets took partic- 
ular note of the Congress’ thesis on the possibility of improving Sino- 
Soviet relations, and the concern that this aroused in the Western press, 
and probably derived some small satisfaction as the Chinese equated the 
U.S. with the USSR as a hegemonist power.’ 
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A significant signal of Soviet interest had been given in Brezhnev’s 
Tashkent speech, calling for a normalization of relations based on mutu- 
ally beneficial agreements and confidence-building measures along the 
Sino-Soviet border. He reaffirmed Soviet acceptance of China as a bona 
fide (if errant) socialist state and disavowed any claims or threats against 
China. In implicit contrast to U.S. dalliances with Taiwan, Brezhnev 
pointed out that the Soviet Union had never pursued a “Two Chinas” 
policy. Subsequent Soviet commentary characterized the speech as a new 
call for “active dialog without preconditions.” Coupled with the earlier 
suggestion for a renewal of border talks (which had been renewed in Feb- 
ruary), the Soviets had signaled their readiness to talk. ‘The Chinese, pre- 
occupied with the Taiwan aircraft sale problem and, later, preparations 
for the Party Congress, gave no positive response beyond the usual de- 
mand for “deeds, not words” and, according to the Soviets, continued to 
set unacceptable preconditions. Brezhnev patiently reminded the Chinese 
in his Baku speech that the Soviets would like to strengthen normal ties to 
supplement those that they have with other Asian states.° 

Day-to-day relations between the two countries had in fact begun to 
grow. In March, groups of Chinese economic specialists and gymnasts 
visited the USSR; in April, the two sides signed a pact providing for sub- 
stantial increases in trade and an agreement on transport of containerized 
cargo; in June, the first delegation of Soviet athletes in 16 years went to 
China; also in June, Chinese scholars attended a cultural symposium at 
Dushanbe; and in August and September, Soviet meteorologists and seis- 
mologists came to China. September also saw Soviet participation in the 
Beijing marathon and the signing of an exchange agreement between the 
Soviet and Chinese publishing houses. 

While none of these events was of major significance, there were 
more of them than usual and several represented the resumption of pat- 
terns long in disuse. More important may have been unpublicized visits 
by Soviet China specialists to Beijing and a senior Chinese foreign office 
official to Moscow. The resumption of party relationships between the 
Chinese and French Communists, together with a visit from the Moscow- 
lining head of the PCF, Georges Marchais, marked a new Chinese flexi- 
bility on ideological matters. 

The culmination of this activity was resumption of formal official 
talks that the Chinese had broken off in protest over the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, between Soviet Vice Foreign Minister (and top Chinese 
trouble shooter) Leonid Ilichev and senior Chinese officials, from October 
5 to 26. We do not know what the agenda of the talks was or how they 
went. The Soviets, as the stronger side, had been more interested in dis- 
cussion of the broad relationship, negotiations on border questions, and 
agreement on a renewal of formal meetings. The Chinese had reportedly 
hoped for discussions on specific matters of concern to them: Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, the Soviet presence in Mongolia, and the size of Soviet troop 
deployments along the border. Some press backgrounding in Beijing sug- 
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gests that the talks were more along the lines desired by the Soviets, but 
when Brezhnev spoke to the assembled Soviet military leaders in Moscow 
on October 27 after the conclusion of the talks, he did not mention them 
and only stated that while there are new aspects of Chinese policy that 
cannot be ignored, Beijing’s foreign policy course had not changed. Zhao 
Ziyang and Deng Xiaoping also played down the results of the meetings 
in talks with Japanese visitors.’ 

‘The outcome was undoubtedly positive, however, for neither side in- 
dicated unhappiness and a second round was scheduled to be held soon in 
Moscow. The attendance at the Brezhnev funeral by Huang Hua—the 
first high-level Chinese visitor in nearly two decades—showed clearly 
Beijing’s willingness to move ahead in the relationship as did Andropov’s 
lengthy meeting with Huang. Following the funeral, both sides sent out a 
welter of ambiguous but generally positive signals about their relations 
with each other and with the United States.’ 

The passing of Brezhnev, coming as it did in the midst of tentative 
moves toward rapprochement, could provide the rationale for a truly dra- 
matic improvement in relations between Moscow and Beijing. A new So- 
viet leadership may find it difficult to focus rapidly on the China problem, 
however, and with or without Brezhnev the fundamental problems re- 
main. The Soviets must decide whether they are ready to accord China 
the kind of equal treatment it demands and to follow up on the hints that 
they are willing to make concessions on some of Beijing’s political agenda. 
While the Chinese readiness to compromise will depend in part on its 
relations with Washington, the Soviets will have to weigh carefully the 
impact that concessions would have on countries that are at odds with 
China, notably Vietnam and India. 


Northeast Asia 


Problems between Japan and the United States are hardly less 
tempting for the Soviets. A modest Soviet peace offensive that had been 
launched towards Japan following the 26th Party Congress in 1981 bore 
no fruit, and throughout 1982 there was a steady barrage of criticism of 
Japan’s foreign and domestic policies. The Soviets have been particularly 
unhappy with the policies of Prime Minister Suzuki, and their initial 
reactions to Nakasone showed little optimism. If, however, they are to get 
this blighted relationship off dead center, they will have to develop a more 
imaginative and conciliatory approach toward Japan than they have been 
able to muster up to now.’ 

On the bilateral front, there were routine exchanges of visits and 
signing of agreements, but in his Tashkent address, Brezhnev criticized 
Japan for failing to respond to Soviet suggestions for mutual “confidence 
building measures” and reiterated the familiar themes of economic bene- 
fits to be gained from cooperating with the USSR and the dangers of 
following the American lead. The persistent problem of Soviet intran- 
sigence over the Northern Territories issue and the determination of the 
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Japanese government to keep attention focused on them continued to 
blight relations. The Soviets again denied that the issue is open to discus- 
sion and with customary tact in a broadcast to Japan described the dem- 
onstrators on Northern Territories Day as “rightists and fascist groups, 
criminals, drug addicts and drunkards.”!° 

The highly touted Soviet-Japanese economic potential has fallen 
short of expectations for a number of reasons, not least of which are polit- 
ical impediments. Japan and its allies have specifically linked economic 
and political relationships. On their own, the Japanese have sought to use 
its economic leverage on the Northern Territories issue, leading Soviet 
Premier Tikhonov to comment acidly, “Advancing any conditions or 
making demands is, mildly speaking, not serious. It must be realized in 
Japan that it is absolutely pointless to speak with the Soviet Union in this 
language.”!! Multilateral sanctions have made the picture still bleaker. 
The Japanese cooperated extensively in the sanctions levied because of 
Afghanistan, and they initially supported the Polish sanctions as well by 
canceling the February meeting of the Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology. Their enthusiasm waned, however, when in June the United 
States unexpectedly refused export licenses for equipment critical to a 
Japanese-Soviet gas exploration project off Sakhalin Island. The Jap- 
anese determined to press on with alternate equipment, and the Soviets 
handled the matter well by pointing out to Japan the costs of “subser- 
vience” to American policy while declaring their own flexibility and de- 
termination that Washington’s “petty move” would not prevent 
completion.'? No doubt, however, the pace and quality of the project will 
be adversely affected. Japanese trade with the Soviet Union has grown at 
a relatively slow pace, and Japan has dropped from second to fifth place 
among Moscow’s non-communist trading partners. There are various 
reasons for this, of course, but as American-Japanese trade difficulties 
reach a serious level, Japan’s loss of trading opportunities because of 
American-led sanction programs offers some tempting opportunities for 
Soviet exploitation.!° 

In the political-security sphere, the Soviets also concentrated on 
bringing home to the Japanese the mistake of being “subservient” to the 
United States. They made a major issue of increases that would bring 
Japanese defense spending over one percent of GNP, and commentaries 
on the Japanese Defense White Paper issued in 1982 suggested that 
Japan was rushing headlong into remilitarization under American guid- 
ance. Much was also made of Japan’s acceptance of responsibility for 
patrolling the Pacific sealanes up to 1,000 miles from the home islands 
and participation in joint sealane safety exercises with the United States 
and a number of other Pacific powers. The Soviets alleged that Japan and 
the United States were engaged in a “qualitative reorientation” of their 
Security Treaty and that Japan had become the “‘Pentagon’s hostage.” In 
November Moscow issued a stiff official protest over Japanese agreement 
for the U.S. to station F-16s in Japan." 

The dangers of this to the rest of Asia were a staple of Soviet propa- 
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ganda, especially in connection with the furor raised by the revision of the 
treatment of Japan’s World War II role in school texts.!° Memories of 
that era were rehashed for Philippine and Chinese audiences, and exten- 
sive coverage was given to World War II Japanese chemical! warfare re- 
search in Manchuria that became public during the year.!6 Whatever 
effect this propaganda offensive may have on Southeast Asian audiences, 
such a steady diet of blatantly anti- Japanese propaganda, tempered only 
occasionally by references to “good Japanese,” cannot but have created 
resentment in Japan itself out of all proportion to the gains made among 
occasional listeners elsewhere. 

There was nothing in the Soviet relationship with the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea that required any innovation by either side, 
and each continued to deal with each other at arm’s length. Coverage of 
the DPRK for Soviet audiences continued to focus on economic construc- 
tion, and a modest cultural exchange program was maintained; Mus- 
covites must have been particularly edified by performances of a Korean 
art troupe named “Sea of Blood.”!” The Soviets give little prominence to 
the role of the Korean Workers’ Party; Kim Il Sung is mentioned only 
when unavoidable; and as far as the Soviets are concerned, he appears to 
be childless. 

Signs of friction in the economic relationship appeared in a broadcast 
interview with Deputy Foreign Trade Minister I. T. Grishin which noted 
the importance of trade but was overly defensive about the pricing and 
quality of Soviet exports, while pointedly observing that the Korean side 
had at times failed to live up to its commitments. Grishin indicated that 
the future growth of trade was largely up to the Koreans.'® 

Visits in October to South Korea by Soviet museum officials and a 
TASS delegation were apparently the first official Soviet presence there. 
They marked a modest breakthrough in ROK-Soviet ties and were an- 
other sign of Moscow’s distancing itself from Pyongyang, partly out of 
pique at Kim’s visit to Beijing and the warming of Sino-North Korean 
relations.!° 


Southeast Asia 


Vietnam remains the Soviets’ only stake in Southeast Asia to offset 
American, Japanese, and Chinese strengths among the ASEAN coun- 
tries. At the beginning of the year, this key relationship was still under 
the shadow of Moscow’s abortive attempt to poach on the Vietnamese 
preserve in Kampuchea. The Vietnamese Fifth Party Congress in March 
saw further purges of Party officials who had conspicuously close ties to 
the Soviets. Moscow sent a low-level delegate to the Congress, and there 
were other signs of stress over political and economic priorities. When 
asked about differences between the USSR and SRV, Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach replied: “This speculation is not new to us. It began 
30 years ago. They say that (Vietnam is) a satellite of the Soviet Union 
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and so on. You can draw lessons from these 35 years. You can see what is 
the essence of the problem. ... We have independence, not equilibrium. 
Equilibrium is something dependent on others. If one thing is liquidated 
you will lose your equilibrium.’’° 

There was a continuing element of testiness in Soviet commentaries 
on Vietnam’s faltering economy—-references to “difficulties” and “subjec- 
tive shortcomings” in the “art” of managing a socialist economy—al- 
though overall the tone was positive and most difficulties were blamed on 
U.S. and Chinese disruptions of Vietnam’s economy. Both parties 
pledged increase in trade and cooperation (including offshore oil drilling), 
but even by late in the year there was no definitive Soviet commitment to 
Hanoi’s new five year plan. 

A relatively new element in Soviet-SRV relations is the presence of 
perhaps 20,000-50,000 Vietnamese “guest workers” in the Soviet Union 
with predictions that the number in all of Eastern Europe could reach ten 
times that by 1985. It appears that a significant part of these workers’ 
salaries is docked and may be used to help repay the huge Vietnamese 
debt to the Soviet Union. Western media suggested that the Vietnamese 
were indentured labor; Soviet and Vietnamese officials replied huffily that 
this was all in the best interest of the workers who were learning new 
trades and were assigned to regions with hospitable climates. Even if 
there is some fiddling with the pay envelopes, the system is probably in 
the interest of all concerned as long as the labor is recruited voluntarily, 
and these days even the chillier climes of the Soviet Union presumably 
look attractive from the perspective of a Vietnamese worker.?! 

There were several other aspects of Soviet-SRV bilateral relations in 
1982. Soviet Chief of Staff Ogarkov visited Hanoi, Vietnam, and Phnom 
Penh in February, the senior-most officer to visit the area since 1974. The 
trip highlighted the increasing military value of Vietnam to Moscow as 
the regional roles of China and the United States grow. Since 1980, the 
Soviets have put about $1 billion in military assistance into Vietnam and 
use Cam Ranh Bay extensively, although it still appears not to have be- 
come technically a Soviet base.” Soviet planning chief Baybakov came to 
Hanoi in March. Le Duan went to Moscow in May to present a decora- 
tion to Brezhnev and deliver a speech of memorable sycophancy. ‘Truong 
Chinh paid a visit to Moscow in October that may have been hurriedly 
arranged to reassure the Vietnamese that the upcoming Sino-Soviet talks 
would not be at Hanoi’s expense. ‘The two sides agreed that improvement 
of relations among the USSR, China, and Vietnam would be fine as long 
as it is “without detriment to any third party.” Rather oddly, Truong 
returned to Moscow on his way back from Cuba on October 22 to present 
decorations to Tikhonov and Arkhipov. Perhaps he was being briefed on 
the talks.*° 

Bilateral relations with Kampuchea were given a much-needed rest 
during 1982; contacts with Laos were also routine; Prime Minister Kay- 
sone visited Moscow in March as part of his political balancing act. The 
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Soviets predictably criticized the formation of the tripartite Kampuchean 
coalition in June as a misbegotten fruit of a U.S.-Chinese-ASEAN union 
and dutifully applauded a variety of Vietnamese proposals for peace 
plans, security zones, a Foreign Minister’s conference on Kampuchea in- 
volving the USSR, the ostensible Vietnamese “troop withdrawal” from 
Kampuchea, and Foreign Minister Thach’s ASEAN tour. 

Moscow tries in two ways to square the circle of developing good 
relations with the individual ASEAN states while still opposing ASEAN 
on its greatest policy concern—Vietnamese involvement in Kampuchea. 

First, ASEAN’s transgressions are ascribed to outside pressures 
rather than the preferences of the Southeast Asian states themselves; com- 
mentators note that ASEAN seeks peace and often follows its own policy 
preferences. Moscow also endeavors to exploit regional fears of China, 
describing for instance the Kampuchean coalition as a Chinese tool that 
will ultimately be turned against the ASEAN nations. It charges the 
United States with working to draw ASEAN into military confrontation 
and treating it like NATO, Japan, or the Republic of Korea. For good 
measure, Washington was also charged with disrupting the international 
tin market to the disadvantage of Southeast Asian producers.” 

Second, criticism of ASEAN foreign policy is directed at the organi- 
zation itself, rather than the individual members who are not only politi- 
cally significant but are also increasingly useful trading partners for the 
Soviets. 

While Thailand, with its close ties to the United States and China, 
and its support of the Kampuchean resistance, is the main problem for 
Vietnamese policy in Southeast Asia, it is also by far the Soviets’ princi- 
pal trading partner there. Nearly 10% of Thai rice exports—277,000 
tons—was sold to the Soviet Union in 1981, and the Soviets carefully 
pointed out the importance of such trade to the Thai economy.” Soviet 
criticisms focused on Thailand’s failure to keep itself free of U.S. and 
Chinese pressures and were moderate. 

Malaysia and Singapore figured very little in Soviet coverage in 1982 
although Singapore will not have gained points with the Soviets for ex- 
pelling two diplomats in February; the Soviets appear, however, to have | 
passed over the incident silently. 

Indonesian relations with the USSR in 1982 started out on a bad 
footing when large Indonesian demonstrations protested the broadcasting 
of PKI material over Radio Moscow. The Indonesian government fol- 
lowed this up by expelling two Soviet attachés on February 5 for spying, 
and this, in turn, led to a brawl between Indonesian and Soviet security 
officials at Jakarta airport as the two were packed off. The Indonesians 
thereupon terminated Aeroflot services and raised questions about the 
size of the Soviet embassy. The matter was then quietly buried by both 
sides; the Indonesians had made their point.?’ 

Of all the Southeast Asian states, the Philippines have become the 
most interesting for the Soviets. Moscow does not completely ignore the 
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domestic policies of the Marcos regime but associates problems with the 
presence of U.S. bases and foreign machinations. During Marcos’ visit to 
the United States in September, the Soviets studiously ignored anti-Mar- 
cos demonstrations and identified the bases issue as the main concern of 
the talks in terms that implied no criticism of the Philippine govern- 
ment.”® 

The highlight of Soviet-Philippine relations during the year was 
Imelda Marcos’ trip to Moscow where she was received by Tikhonov and 
Gromyko, among others, while Chief of Staff Fabian Ver met with 
Ogarkov, his Soviet counterpart. There were few concrete results of Mrs. 
Marcos’ trip, and her compliments on Soviet policy were vacuously 
broad, but it marked a significant further step on the Soviet courtship of 
the Philippines. An agreement on scientific and technical cooperation was 
signed during the visit as well as a preliminary agreement for the USSR 
to build a cement plant in the Philippines. This project is far from real- 
ization, but if completed it would represent the first Soviet-built indus- 
trial plant in the region.” A delegation from the Moscow City Executive 
Committee visited Manila in October, presumably to bring felicitations to 
what is now their sister city. 

Beyond ASEAN, the Soviets continue to cast an occasional glance at 
Burma to warn it of U.S.-Chinese support for anti-government insur- 
gents or to note with some approbation the policies of the Burmese gov- 
ernment and Burmese Socialist Program Party. Moscow is careful to 
characterize the BSPP as “national democratic” and points out the need 
for a stronger socialist orientation. On the anniversary of the BSPP, the 
Soviets observed that “throughout these (twenty) years, Burma has been 
marching toward the socialist goal.” They did not suggest that the BSPP 
was getting very near jt.” 


South Asia 


The subcontinent is the one part of Asia where the Soviets have 
achieved something approaching their potential as an Asian power, but 
there are signs of slippage as India and Pakistan together with China and 
the United States reassess their interests and mutual relationships in re- 
sponse to the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 

There are two basic points to make about India’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union. First, it is extremely important to both parties, and 
second, it is in trouble. We do well to emphasize the first point even if it is 
less interesting. The Soviet Union performs and, barring a radical rever- 
sal of alignments in Asia, will continue to perform vitally important func- 
tions for India as a guarantor against China and a source of advanced 
military equipment. The Soviet Union is also an important economic 
partner for India and in 1982 may have passed the United-States as In- 
dia’s largest trading partner. Total trade in 1981 amounted to almost 2.4 
billion rubles, and it is rising steadily. India’s importance for the Soviet 
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Union is hardly less great. It is one of Moscow’s few success stories on the 
international scene, and Soviet media provide coverage on India that is 
only somewhat less than that of “Marxist-Leninist” states; the leadership 
appears to be telling the Soviet people that there is after all a friend some- 
where out there to justify all of the attention that the Soviets have paid to 
the Third World. India’s willingness to take a “realistic approach” to the 
Afghanistan and Kampuchean issues is one of the few bright spots on 
those Soviet policy horizons. When the Calcutta Statesman pointed out 
that India is more important politically to the Soviet Union than vice 
versa, it was stating a truth that is only beginning to dawn on Indians— 
and perhaps Soviets.?! 

Yet against this positive background, distinct elements cf Soviet con- 
cern are becoming visible. New Delhi’s decision to diversify its sources of 
arms procurement brought Soviet Defense Minister Ustinov to Delhi in 
March, accompanied by no less than thirty generals. This overwhelming 
display was viewed with some impatience in Delhi even though Ustinov 
brought with him offers of latest-generation Soviet MIG 27s and tanks 
and co-production.** The USSR’s attractiveness as a trading partner for 
India is declining as India runs up large export surpluses and the Soviets 
are unable to supply the quality of technology and trade that India now 
needs. If, as the Soviets hope, the economic side of the security relation- 
ship is to take up some of the slack appearing on the security and political 
side, Moscow will have to pay a significant price by supplying things to 
India that it might sell more favorably elsewhere. 

Moscow’s most pressing concern is India’s attempt to improve its 
relationships with China, Pakistan, and the United States, at a time when 
Washington is demonstrating a renewed security interest in an area that 
had seemingly become a Soviet preserve. This concern manifests itself 
with the usual minimum of subtlety; during talks on Sino-Indian normal- 
ization, Soviet media shrilly warned of continuing Chinese designs on 
India, and during Indo-Pakistani talks on a possible no-war pact the So- 
viets kept reminding the Indians of the Pakistani danger and possible 
collusion between Pakistan and China on the Kashmir question. Al- 
though Soviet media had to characterize the Zia-Gandhi talks in Novem- 
ber as “a good step in the right direction,” this concession was made in 
the context of renewed propaganda attacks on Pakistan.*? For a country 
that preaches the need for neighborly relations throughout Asia, the Sovi- 
ets demonstrate a remarkable selectivity when it comes to India. 

The August visit of Indira Gandhi to the U.S evoked Soviet warn- 
ings to India that China remains India’s greatest threat and, by implica- 
tion, that only the Soviets, not the U.S., provide reliable protection 
against that threat. Coverage of the trip focused solely on points of dis- 
pute such as arms sales or India’s credit requirements.54 No matter how 
negative the tone presented to the Soviet people, however, the leadership 
could not but recognize that the visit generally went well and marked a 
level of Indo-U.S. cordiality that would have scarcely seemed credible a 
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year ago. Given Moscow’s tendency to see relationships in zero-sum 
terms, they were inevitably disturbed, not least of all because Mrs. 
Gandhi made the visit before her long-delayed trip to the Soviet Union. 

The Moscow trip in September evoked an orgy of enthusiasm in 
Soviet media. It was Brezhnev’s last effort in a relationship that bore his 
strong personal imprint, and particular attention was given to whatever 
praise Gandhi doled out for the aging Soviet leader. The Soviets seemed 
to be wooing India rather than the opposite—in contrast to Gandhi’s visit 
to the United States. In connection with the visit, the Soviets offered to 
build India a 1,000 megawatt nuclear power plant; the Indians said only 
that they would study the offer. Other offers of economic assistance were 
unspecific. 

The joint communique at the end of the visit rambled on at length 
about the unusual areas of Indo-Soviet agreement, but neither side con- 
ceded ground to the other, and the fact that it took 36 hours of hard work 
to develop an agreed text indicates hard bargaining.” There was no men- 
tion of Afghanistan, and when Mrs. Gandhi restated her position during 
a news conference that Soviet troops should be withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, TASS simply deleted the observation.** Even if public dis- 
agreement on Afghanistan was avoided, the issue remained a persistent 
problem in relations between Moscow and Delhi and cast a pall over a 
meeting that otherwise reaffirmed the importance of the two countries to 
each other. 

The situation in Afghanistan itself cannot have brought much more 
joy to the Soviets. Their forces there grew to more than 100,000 during 
the year, and their tactics were substantially more aggressive than in 
1981. Two large-scale campaigns in the Panjshir Valley and a bitter bat- 
tle for Qandahar were the best publicized of several Soviet attempts to 
deal crushing blows to the mujahidin. Yet the enemy they encountered 
was increasingly better armed and organized, and after the Soviet assaults 
had crested, the mujahidin recovered lost ground and the situation was 
back more or less to where it started. The Soviets continued to dig them- 
selves in for a very long stay in Afghanistan and were in virtually total 
control of the government.” The Afghan economy was drawn still closer; 
trade with the USSR was up nearly 30% in 1981 to a level of 655.8 
million rubles and undoubtedly grew further in 1982. 

Attempts to gain international support for the Babrak regime bore 
little fruit as the United Nations General Assembly repeated its annual 
overwhelming call for Soviet withdrawal. There was, however, some 
movement in another channel as the new UN Special Representative for 
Afghanistan, Diego Cordovez, took up his responsibilities with alacrity 
and brought the concerned parties to Geneva in June for indirect con- 
tacts. The Pakistanis were able to maintain that they had not negotiated 
with the Babrak regime; the Iranians were able to say that they had been 
only “informed” of the proceedings; and Babrak could claim that his le- 
gitimacy had been enhanced. The Soviets, from the background, made a 
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minor, but potentially important concession when they agreed that the 
demands of the mujahidin could be treated as a package, thus opening the 
possibility for phased Soviet troop withdrawals. The next stage was for 
Cordovez to reduce the areas of agreement to writing and gain approval 
of the parties. It was not clear by year’s end whether he would succeed— 
or whether the Soviets wanted him to, as they floated rumors of possible 
unilateral actions on their part tied to unspecified American or Chinese 
concessions. 

The Soviet psychological warfare campaign against Pakistan, which 
Moscow sees as the key to undercutting the insurgency in Afghanistan, 
varied in intensity during the year although there were fewer signs of 
crass, direct pressure being applied. Moscow and Islamabad maintained 
routine contacts and a trade agreement was signed, but while each side 
kept the door open, the tone of the relationship remained distinctly chilly 
as the Soviets missed few opportunities to blackguard the Pakistanis for 
their support of the mujahidin, ties to China and the United States, and 
threat to regional stability as America’s “new Iran.” Moscow showed no 
interest in playing a “Pakistan card” in its dealing with India.** 

Among the other South Asian states, only relations with Sri Lanka 
showed some activity. Chairman of the State Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations, S. A. Skachkov came to Colombo, and a jcint shipping 
agreement was signed in February.” 


Indian and Pacific Ocean Matters 


Moscow continued a propaganda drumfire on the Indian Ocean. 
While reserving its own right to pursue legitimate interests there, it 
roundly criticized American activities at Diego Garcia (including alleged 
storage of neutron weapons and nerve gas) and claimed that the United 
States now has 140,000 military personnel in the Indian Ocean region. 
‘The Soviet presence, on the other hand, is “minimal” according to Admi- 
ral Nikolay Amelko, the Deputy Chief of General Staff. Backing for 
Mauritius’ renewed claim to Diego Garcia was forthcoming as was non- 
binding support for regional states’ plans for limiting the presence of out- 
side powers in the ocean.*? 

In Soviet thinking, just as in American, the Indian Ocean is in- 
creasingly viewed as an extension of the Pacific, with Southeast Asia and 
Australia as the hinge. Hence the Soviets view with alarm the involve- 
ment of ANZUS in the Indian Ocean and the possibility that ASEAN 
might throw in its lot militarily with a “Pacific Community” that would 
coordinate the various American bilateral and multilateral military rela- 
tionships in the Pacific area. U.S. Defense Secretary Weinberger’s tour of 
Southeast Asia was depicted as an attempt in this direction, as was the 
call of Korean President Chun for a Pacific summit meeting. The visit of 
Australian Prime Minister Fraser to Beijing was allegedly an attempt to 
involve China. The Australians were specifically warned of the danger of 
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becoming an American “nuclear hostage” because of their willing cooper- 
ation in American designs.*! 

Soviet concern also extended into the Pacific Islands, focusing on the 
new relationship being developed between the United States and its Trust 
Territories. ‘The media gave coverage to demonstrations on Kwajelein, as 
well as the second conference of the Pacific Trade Union Forum, held in 
Noumea in September, which discussed demilitarization of the region. 
For their part, the Soviets sought to ridicule claims that they seek posi- 
tions of military strength in the Pacific islands.* 

Andropov and his colleagues have thus inherited a mixed situation in 
Asia. Afghanistan and Kampuchea are a brake on their entire Asian pol- 
icy, and the extensive Soviet military capabilities are of limited relevance 
to most Asian contingencies.*? Despite hints of concessions to China and 
floating of rumors about possible Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
the new men will probably want to move cautiously and build on 
Brezhnev’s record of patience and consistency. That, after all, is a sound 
if not exciting base for policy. They cannot, however, put Asian problems 
aside. Several major actors in the region are in the midst of wide-ranging 
policy reassessments that could provide major challenges to Soviet policy. 
The United States is maneuvering among these policy shoals with some 
skill, if not grace. If the new Soviet leadership is able to form a solid 
policy consensus in the coming months, aggressive and imaginative initia- 
tives—in short supply recently—could capitalize some of the substantial 
investment made during the Brezhnev years. 


Thomas Perry Thornton is Visiting Professor at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins University. From 1977-81 he was a senior member of 
the staff of the Nationa] Security Council. 
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CHINA IN 1982: A MIDDLING COURSE 
FOR THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


Kenneth Lieberthal 


THE YEAR 1982 witnessed significant developments in 
Chinese domestic and foreign affairs, although these in general were 
grounded in trends and policies that stretched back to 1981 and before. 
Abroad, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) on balance struck a more 
independent, nationalistic note. Beijing consciously moved to a more equi- 
distant position diplomatically between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and it produced some strong rhetoric on the Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan issues. Not surprisingly, diplomatic overtures to the Third World 
also increased. This foreign posture, however, did not prevent very signif- 
icant progress on cooperation in offshore oil and other major ventures 
from being made during the year. 

Domestically, Beijing pursued a somewhat more conservative (or 
“orthodox”) policy in cultural and political matters, focusing the brunt of 
its fire in this arena on the danger of “bourgeois liberalization.” The 
country also appeared to continue the recent trend toward some recentral- 
ization of control over the economy, while significant reforms in the ur- 
ban economic structure seemed to recede farther into the future. The one 
area domestically in which previous trends greatly accelerated during 
1982 was in the restructuring of the Party, State, and military bureau- 
cracies. This organizational effort directly affects so many entrenched in- 
terests that it is not surprising that it had been the component of Deng 
XMiaoping’s reform thrust postponed the longest. 

The above combination of foreign and domestic policies suggests that 
Deng and his key supporters remain anxious to spur economic develop- 
ment based on extensive cooperation with Japan and the West, and that 
they have now taken on the toughest issue involved in assuring a smooth 
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succession, i.¢., restructuring the bureaucracies. Perhaps in part to keep 
these two central thrusts of policy viable politically in Beijing, these same 
people have assumed nationalist and hard-line postures diplomatically 
and have made concessions to more orthodox elements on cultural policy 
and some other domestic issues. 


Foreign Affairs 


Sino-U.S, Relations: In 1982 China placed some additional distance 
between itself and the United States on strategic issues and took other 
measures to assert its independence in the international arena. Sino- 
American relations began the year on a note of great uncertainty growing 
out of the continuing failure to resolve the issue of selling arms to Tai- 
wan. The specific focus of this concern centered on Taiwan’s possible 
purchase of FX jet fighters. In the event, President Reagan announced on 
January 11, 1982, that he would not permit Taiwan to buy FX fighters 
but would authorize a renewal of the coproduction arrangement under 
which Taipei had acquired F-5E’s since 1979. Beijing responded, to the 
President’s consternation, with a sharp protest about how the issue was 
handled, and it implied that the United States should commit itself to 
eventual termination of arms sales to Taiwan.’ The arms sales issue thus 
continued to fester. 

Other aspects of American policy—toward the Third World, toward 
the NATO allies, and toward Central America—contributed further to 
Beijing’s unease at its close diplomatic ties with the United States. But 
these disagreements did not spill over into the economic sphere, where 
American oil companies during the course of the year made progress to- 
ward the largest-scale cooperation that the PRC has ever undertaken 
with any foreign entities. Additional agreements on joint coal exploitation 
and other projects underscored the wide-ranging and highly significant 
economic relations that were developing between U.S. firms and the PRC 
during 1982. 

In August 1982, the foreign oil companies (roughly half of which are 
American) had to submit their sealed bids for offshore development at 
about the same time that the Reagan administration had informed the 
Chinese that it would formally request Congress to authorize renewal of 
the F-5E coproduction agreement with Taiwan. In the final weeks before 
this dual deadline, the Chinese managed to hammer out a communique 
with the U.S.—quickly dubbed “Shanghai IT” by the media—that once 
again temporarily finessed the arms sales issue.? When faced with the 
direct threat of a sharp deterioration in relations, both sides chose to 
blink. There had been damage to the political atmosphere of the Sino- 
U.S. relationship, but the business end of the connection could proceed 
apace. 


Hong Kong's Future Status: The issue of Hong Kong’s future status 
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seems to have been caught up in the rhetoric about sovereignty that filled 
China’s air waves during the summer. The Hang Kong question peaked 
with Margaret Thatcher’s visit to Beijing in September. Thatcher had 
put this question on her agenda for the trip because of pressure from 
solicitors in Hong Kong that the legal status of the colony after 1997 had 
to be cleared up or long-term investments and loans could not be made. 
On both the Chinese and British sides, however, this question came up at 
a time when nationalist sentiments were running high—in Britain over 
the Falklands, and in China over the Taiwan issue. Both sides certainly 
hoped to deal with the issue in a way that would sustain investor confi- 
dence while the actual future of the colony was being worked out through 
negotiations. But the politics of the moment in fact led Thatcher to make 
public statements about the validity of the original treaties involved that 
drew a sharp, public response from Beijing.* With China declaring that 
it would settle for no less than a formal transfer of sovereignty and with 
officially and unofficially inspired rumors flooding the Hong Kong press, 
the local stock exchange tumbled and investor confidence received a se- 
rious shock. At the time of this writing it remains unclear whether the 
situation in Hong Kong will further deteriorate (to the chagrin of both 
Beijing and London) while negotiations continue. 


Sino-Soviet Relations: The Chinese also shifted their policy toward 
the Soviet Union in 1982. It is possible that uncertainty about the U.S.- 
China relationship and unhappiness about U.S. foreign policy in general 
may have encouraged this shift, but other forces clearly were also very 
much at work. Chinese accounts of Soviet affairs over the previous year 
had taken note of the Soviet Union’s economic troubles, its restraint in 
Poland, and its major military and other obligations (such as in 
Afghanistan). These analyses portrayed the Soviets as increasingly 
bogged down, more like a declining hegemonist power than like the 
threatening Bear at the Gate that had previously been the béte noire of 
the Chinese media.‘ In addition, Beijing may have felt that it should open 
the door to a dialogue with Moscow before the Soviet political succession 
began to unfold in earnest. 

China offered to renew unconditional negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in October. This offer followed upon a series of lower-level visits 
and discussions that began before 1982 and accelerated during the spring 
of that year. As of the end of 1982, these formal negotiations have pro- 
-duced only an agreement to continue the talks, alternating the venue be- 
tween Moscow and Beijing. But there has also been a decided evolution 
in the rhetoric of both sides toward the Sino-Soviet relationship. During 
1982 Leonid Brezhnev repeatedly called for rapprochement and in Octo- 
ber explicitly talked of this in terms of using better Sino-Soviet relations 
to offset worsened U.S.-Soviet ties. Chinese at the highest levels have also 
expressed their desire for improved Sino-Soviet ties, although they have 
said that these improvements will be in non-strategic areas unless the 
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Soviets take concrete actions to lessen the strategic threat the USSR cur- 
rently poses to the PRC.° 


The New Balance: As a result of the above elements, China’s foreign 
policy by the end of 1982 had, by design, moved more toward the middle 
ground between the U.S. and the Soviet Union in the diplomatic and 
strategic spheres than at any time since the Nixon visit to China in Feb- 
ruary 1972. On an economic level, the tilt toward Japan and the West 
remains pronounced, however, and Beijing appears determined not to let 
diplomatic maneuvering interfere with its pursuit of the most direct bene- 
fits it can obtain from these ties. Thus, while Beijing spent much of the 
year burnishing its nationalist credentials, it simultaneously continued to 
march down a road that will produce unprecedented levels of foreign (in- 
cluding American) interaction with the country’s economy. 


Domestic Affairs 


Domestically, Deng Xiaoping gave priority in 1982 to restructuring 
China’s bureaucracies so as to smooth the way to a succession that would 
preserve his basic policy preferences. The year also witnessed some hard- 
ening in China’s policy toward cultural contacts with the West, a further 
recentralization of control over finances and investment after the de- 
centralization decisions of the past few years, and a continuation and 
deepening of the agricultural reforms that have been one of the most dra- 
matic dimensions of the overall reform effort in the PRC.® Economically, 
China began during 1982 to pull out of the sharp recession it had experi- 
enced as a consequence of the Draconian policies introduced in late 1980 
to curb budget deficits and bring down inflation. Official figures indicate 
that the budgetary and inflationary problems have responded well to the 
measures taken, and a good 1982 harvest has contributed to renewed eco- 
nomic growth.’ 

For the long term, the most important of the above factors was the 
effort to restructure the bureaucracies as part of Deng’s ongoing effort to 
manage the succession. This task has been formidable, and the scope of 
the relevant initiatives highlights the wide-ranging problems involved. A 
number of these are themselves the results of Deng’s efforts since 1978, 
but most have much deeper roots. The restructuring process is designed to 
allay the following general difficulties. 

1. Aged leaders and too many leading cadres. The tens of thousands 
of cadres rehabilitated since 1978 typically supplemented rather than re- 
placed those who had risen during 1966-77. This produced top-heavy 
organs in which the leadership was factionalized and responsibility re- 
mained diffused among too many people. 

2. Too many organs. China’s recent focus on economic development 
created many new organs assigned economic tasks. The number of minis- 
tries shot up to more than fifty, while additional committees, commis- 
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sions, and State Council agencies raised the total list of State Council 
bodies to ninety-eight. As a result, too many units in different chains of 
command had to sign off on a policy before it could be implemented. 
Problems of coordination among these units abounded. 

3. Too many leftists. Rhetoric aside, relatively few of the people who 
had advanced in their careers during the Cultural Revolution had been 
removed. Many of these lacked a real commitment to Deng’s priorities 
and in any case did not have the technical qualifications increasingly de- 
manded by the new tasks. Their continued presence, moreover, cast some 
doubt on the durability of Deng’s programs. 

4. Too much overlap between Party and government. China has be- 
gun to attack the previous policy of multiple hat-wearing by key leaders 
at all levels of the bureaucracy in order to permit the government experts 
to take clearer responsibility for micro-economic decision making, while 
restricting the Party more to setting general priorities and policies. 

5. Too much factionalism and corruption. The factionalism and cor- 
ruption both are natural outgrowths of the attacks on organizational dis- 
cipline made during the Cultural Revolution. They, in turn, however, 
have made it extremely difficult to resolve any of the above problems. 

Given the range of vested interests involved in tackling the above 
problems, it is no wonder that this set of issues has come to center stage 
only relatively late in the four-year effort since the Third Plenum to im- 
pose Deng’s priorities on the Chinese political system. The restructuring 
effort during 1982 proceeded in three basic phases. First, early in the 
year Deng and his colleagues won consensus on the need to restructure 
the Party and government organs at the central level. This began with the 
highly publicized reorganization of the State Council, during which the 
government carried out significant reductions in the number of ministries 
and commissions, the number of people in leading positions, and the 
number of authorized slots on the organization charts of the various cen- 
tral government agencies. At the same time, less widely noted changes 
were made in the Central Committee Departments.’ Second, the Twelfth 
Party Congress in September elected new leadership organs that pro- 
duced a substantial turnover in the Central Committee, a greater differ- 
entiation of the Party Secretariat from the State Council Standing 
Committee, and other reforms pertinent to the above issues, And third, in 
the wake of the Twelfth Congress, the restructuring effort turned toward 
the military, with significant changes in key command and military/polit- 
ical personnel. In more detail, these changes are as follows. 

On March 2 Zhao Ziyang proposed to the 22nd session of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Fifth NPC that the number of vice-premiers be 
reduced from thirteen to two, and that State Councillors with the rank of 
vice-premier be appointed. The premier, vice-premiers, state councillors, 
and secretary-general of the State Council would then form the Standing 
Committee of the State Council, which would meet regularly to make 
decisions on behalf of the State Council. Zhao also proposed that: the 
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number of State Council ministries, commissions, and agencies be re- 
duced from ninety-eight to fifty-two; that the staff of these organs and the 
number of ministers and vice-ministers be reduced drastically, with re- 
lated reductions in the average ages of the incumbents to these two posi- 
tions; and that the State Planning and State Economic Commissions be 
strengthened, while most of the other commissions (agriculture, capital 
construction, machine-building industry, energy, and the State Council’s 
Finance and Commerce Group) be abolished. The first wave of reduc- 
tions and restructuring would occur in a group of twelve ministries, with 
the others to follow in stages thereafter. Zhao’s proposals were adopted 
on March 8.? They warrant scrutiny in that they contain the mix of ele- 
ments and strategems central to the entire effort to restructure China’s 
governing bureaucracies. 

First, the above plans for restructuring the State Council require the 
reallocation of numerous leadership positions but do not necessarily force 
the retirement of many leaders or staff members. Rather, they create a 
sort of buffer between work and retirement—a buffer zone that can be 
relatively painless to enter and through which over the years people may 
be gradually moved out of positions of responsibility and into full retire- 
ment. Thus, for example, the reduction in the number of vice-premiers 
allowed some rethinking about who should hold that position, but at the 
same time the establishment of the State Councillor position permitted 
nine of the eleven deposed vice-premiers to retain a nearly equivalent 
rank.!® Similarly, the staff reductions indicated above were in fact reduc- 
tions in the number of slots allocated to each organ—not in the number of 
people working in each organ. They amounted, then, to permanently put- 
ting roughly one-third of the staff on training assignment, with those who 
have completed a training program rotating back in and being replaced in 
training by others. This level of rotation and retraining may not be viable 
over a prolonged period of time, but in the short run it should separate 
people from their regular posts to a degree that it may be possible to ease 
a number into retirement over a period of years. 

Second, and similarly, the reduction in the number of ministerial 
units promised more than it delivered. In some cases, such as with the 
merger of the ministries of Power and of Water Conservancy, the consol- 
idation simply put back together two bodies that had been separated only 
a few years before. In other cases, such as the merger of the Ministry of 
Commerce and the All-China Federation of Supply and Marketing Co- 
operatives, the merger made formal what had in reality been an inte- 
grated command system. The fact that the Ministry of Commerce 
subsequently organized “independent” corporations to function under it 
suggests that the merged ministry met a number of its staff reduction 
responsibilities by setting up new bodies that were formally separate from 
the ministry but were actually the equivalent of its former bureaus. 

But not all of these changes amounted to playing with mirrors. For 
example, the merger of the former Import and Export Affairs Commis- 
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sion, Ministry of Foreign Trade, Ministry of Economic Relations With 
Foreign Countries, and the State Foreign Investment Commission in fact 
relieved a situation that had been characterized by considerable overlap- 
ping of authority and confusion. And the appointment of Chen Muhua to 
head the newly formed Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic Rela- 
tions produced a real shift in the power of the ministerial-level people 
who controlled foreign trade matters. ‘Thus, while some of this restructur- 
ing was more illusion than substance, the exercise nevertheless provided 
an opportunity for some real changes now and the potential for continu- 
ing changes in the future. 

Third, the abolition of most of the Commissions that had been cre- 
ated since 1978 removed some of the bureaucratic resources that had been 
available to commission heads such as Gu Mu (Machine-building Indus- 
try) and Yu Qiuli (Energy). This change made administrative sense in 
that the ministries would now in general have a broader scope, and there- 
fore there would be less need for commission-level coordinating bodies 
(especially with the concomitant strengthening of the State Economic 
Commission and the State Planning Commission). In many cases this cut 
out an additional level of bureaucracy. It also, though, provided an addi- 
tional opportunity to reduce the bureaucratic resources of some older 
leaders. 

Finally, the technique of beginning this restructuring at the central 
level and focusing initially on twelve units that would be relatively easy to 
deal with was designed to generate a head of steam behind the reforms by 
demonstrating their feasibility and the Center's commitment to seeing 
them through. Building from this base, the Center would then extend the 
restructuring to other State Council—level bodies, and in 1983 would 
carry it down to the provincial level and below.!! 

The same approach to administrative reforms was visible in the ac- 
tions of the Twelfth Party Congress that met on September 1-11.'? Deng 
Xiaoping wanted to use this Congress both to give formal endorsement to 
the general thrust of policy since the Third Plenum of 1978 and to effect 
organizational reforms that would facilitate his plans for the succession. 

On the organizational side, the Twelfth Congress abolished the posi- 
tion of Chairman and Vice-chairman of the Party, established a Central 
Advisory Commission, strengthened the statutory powers of the General 
Secretary, promulgated a new set of Party rules that placed greater stress 
on recruitment and training requirements, and (along with the First 
Plenum of the Twelfth Central Committee) made a number cf significant 
personnel appointments. The general thrust of these efforts matched very 
well those of the restructuring of the State Council. 

In brief, the Central Advisory Commission explicitly was established 
as a way Station to retirement for elderly Party leaders. Members of this 
commission could still be called on for advice and to assume some specific 
tasks, but they would give up their positions on other Party leadership 
bodies. Deng clearly hoped to use this commission in part as a way to 
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entice Ye Jianying, Li Xiannian, and Chen Yun off of the Politburo. 
While he failed in this regard, he did succeed in putting more than 170 
people on the commission, thereby opening up many new slots on the 
Central Committee and other bodies. Indeed, more than half of the mem- 
bers of the newly elected Central Committee (and nearly eighty-five per- 
cent of the alternates) had not served previously in these positions. ‘The 
main losers in this shuffle were people identified as leftists (such as the 
“little gang of four”--Wang Dongxing, Ji Dengkuei, Wu De, and Chen 
Xilian) and the military. 

The restructuring also made new secretarial appointments that ef- 
fectively reduced the overlap between the Party Secretariat and the Stand- 
ing Committee of the State Council.’ By statute now, the heads of the 
Central Advisory Commission, the Secretariat, and the Party’s Military 
Affairs Commission serve on the Politburo’s Standing Committee (al- 
though there is no statutory bar to having one person hold more than one 
of these positions). 

Overall, the personnel and organizational changes mandated by the 
Twelfth Congress, as those promulgated by the NPC Standing Commit- 
tee for the State Council, produced the vehicles for substantial change in 
leadership positions without, however, pushing through actual personnel 
changes that fully realized this potential. The Politburo, indeed, has 
emerged from these shifts as an even more elderly body than it was be- 
fore.'* In this as in so many other areas during the past few years, Deng 
has settled for establishing a framework for the future success of his pol- 
icies while not using that framework to bludgeon his opponents into im- 
mediate submission.!> 

The toughest of the bureaucracies to restructure 1s the military. 
There have been numerous reports of PLA unhappiness with key dimen- 
sions of Deng’s programs, as agricultural reforms have de facto both lim- 
ited the funds available to military dependents and made an army career 
less attractive to many peasant youths, the partial de-Maoization has 
rankled army commanders who still revere the deceased Chairman, and 
the general opening up to the West (and attendant compromises over Tai- 
wan) have offended nationalist sentiments and increased ideological lassi- 
tude. On the Politburo, moreover, the aged and ailing Ye Jianying has 
been an obstacle to some of these reform efforts, evidently acting as the 
military’s highest level representative in the process. 

Throughout the year there were indications of difficulty with the 
PLA. In a curious move, the draft State Constitution taken up in April 
called for the creation of a Central Military Commission on the State 
side.!° When this idea was first put forward, commentaries suggested that 
this new State body would supplant the Party’s Military Affairs Commis- 
sion, but in fact the ‘Twelfth Party Congress, as noted above, retained this 
Party body. Whatever the original calculus for shifting control over the 
PLA, it clearly went somewhat awry. Similarly, the removal in Novem- 
ber of Geng Biao, the first civilian Minister of Defense, may well have 
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been the result of pressure from the PLA (Geng had lost his Politburo 
and Central Committee seats at the Twelfth Party Congress). 

Nevertheless, military personnel changes began to occur in the wake 
of the Twelfth Congress. Wei Guoging, under whose auspices the Libera- 
tion Army Daily had published a leftist-leaning article in early Septem- 
ber, lost his position as head of the General Political Department to Yu 
Qiulu.!” Yu is hardly a Deng partisan, but he is evidently more accept- 
able to Deng than was Wei. Other significant changes also occurred at 
both the central and military region level in the fall.'§ During 1983 un- 
doubtedly still more extensive personnel changes are in the offing for the 
PLA. 

The above domestic and foreign policies, as noted in the introductory 
section, were adopted during a year in which the Chinese economy per- 
formed reasonably well. As of early November, the government antici- 
pated a record grain harvest, the national budget was in the black, and 
inflation (according to official figures) remained very low.'* The PRC’s 
foreign exchange holdings improved dramatically during 1982. During 
the year China also continued to implement its far-reaching reforms in 
the agricultural sector, even including a provision in the new State Con- 
stitution that reestablishes townships as the lowest level of rural govern- 
ment (thus making communes into a purely economic, rather than a 
hybrid economic and political unit). 

The overall trend toward institutionalization of the polity also con- 
tinued. The Party adopted a new set of rules (a Party Constitution) at the 
‘Twelfth Congress that firmed up the standards for admission and for 
Party conduct. The NPC in December likewise adopted the widely dis- 
cussed new State Constitution which, among other articles, includes 
provisions that would allow Taiwan and Hong Kong to retain non-social- 
ist political systems while formally coming under Beijing’s sovereignty. 

Not all of these changes were easily accepted. Indeed, it appears that 
at the beginning of the year there was very significant tension among the 
leaders over the issue of restructuring the State Council. Deng’s oppo- 
nents on this issue evidently used his vulnerability over the Taiwan ques- 
tion to obtain concessions. Only in February was a compromise reached, 
where China would pursue a hard line on Taiwan and bureaucratic re- 
structuring would be accepted in principle but with the details still to be 
worked out. While Deng (and Zhao Ziyang, et al.) focused their energies 
on the restructuring issue during the spring, China’s stance on Taiwan 
remained strident and unyielding. But, suggestively, after the major State 
Council changes were announced in the late spring, the Chinese again 
sought with the U.S. a way to resolve—or at least temporarily defuse— 
the ‘Taiwan question. 

On economic policy, the major national conclaves that convened in 
1982 gave full support to the development goals closely associated with 
Deng Xiaoping, but in concrete policies the pendulum seemed to swing 
more in the other direction. Financial controls shifted back toward the 
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center, heavy industry received a larger share of investment than during 
the previous two years, price stability generally took precedence over 
price reform, and the basic structural reform of the economy that Zhao 
Ziyang has so consistently advocated appeared to slip. While these 1982 
policies represented natural corrections to the course of the preceding two 
years, they also probably to some extent represented concessions by Deng, 
Zhao, et al. to the demands by people who favor heavy industry and cen- 
tral planning. The net effect in the economy as in policies geared to re- 
structuring the bureaucracies and facilitating the succession was to 
establish a basic framework that matched Deng’s general preferences but 
on details to yield substantial ground to the doubters and dissenters. 


Looking to the Future 


On balance 1982 was a rather good year for China. Key pieces of 
Deng Xiaoping’s political and economic strategies were put into place, 
but in almost every sphere a drive to realize the full political and eco- 
nomic potential of these strategies has been postponed to a later date. ‘The 
politics of 1983 will certainly include further efforts to realize these po- 
tentials by, for example, extending the restructuring of the Party and gov- 
ernment bureaucracies to the provincial level.24 In addition, there are 
three somewhat less obvious elements in the system as of the end of 1982 
that may influence the politics of 1983. 

First, the increasing institutionalization of the Party and its separa- 
tion from the government suggests the possibility of increasing friction 
between these two bureaucracies. The initial reformist program adopted 
at the Third Plenum in December 1978 implied a much diminished role 
for the Party apparatus in the system. More recent policies have tended to 
give the Party somewhat greater scope for action, as attention has turned 
toward combating “bourgeois liberalization.” Insofar as institutional in- 
terests are involved, the Party apparatus probably does have good reason 
for preferring to limit contacts with Japan and the West. This might also 
translate into some hesitation over the related policies of enhancing the 
use of market forces, redirecting investment away from heavy industry 
and to consumer industries, and lining up solidly with the NATO coun- 
tries against the Soviet Union in foreign policy. As suggested by speeches 
to Party Congresses and to National People’s Congresses over the years, 
the Party people also appear to be more stridently nationalistic than are 
their government counterparts on issues such as Taiwan. Given Zhao 
Ziyang’s strong commitment to the reformist elements in the Third 
Plenum program, in the future there may thus be a widening gap be- 
tween his priorities and those of Hu Yaobang as head of the Party appa- 
ratus. Hu, in any case, appears to have been more active than Zhao in 
placing his supporters in important positions.” 

Second, the People’s Liberation Army has retained a very strong role 
even during the restructuring of the bureaucracies in 1982. The PLA, as 
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noted above, has had reason to be unhappy about important aspects of the 
reform effort. At a minimum, both Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang will 
have to continue to be sensitive to criticism from the military on the na- 
tional security and internal political repercussions of their policies, and 
this may push both leaders to be less flexible on issues such as Taiwan 
and Hong Kong than they would prefer. Insofar as the two leaders differ, 
moreover, it appears to be Hu Yaobang whose general priorities are 
closer to those of the military.” In any case, Deng Xiaoping’s inability to 
find someone younger to whom to entrust the leadership of the Party’s 
Military Affairs Commission highlights the fact that military concerns 
will remain an important dimension of China’s politics during the coming 
ear. 

And finally, programs now under way will greatly enhance regional 
inequalities, particularly in the Guangdong region where a massive for- 
eign presence (made especially large by the spinoffs from the offshore oil 
activities) will have profound cultural, political, and economic effects. 
The Chinese political system should certainly be able to manage the gen- 
eral levels of inequality that are part of the current development strategy. 
But the linkage of rapid growth of one region to a very large foreign 
presence may exacerbate tensions between the self-appointed keepers of 
orthodoxy in the Party and army and the promoters of rapid economic 
growth concentrated in the government bureaucracies. ‘Thus, while 1982 
brought further institutionalization of the system and significant progress 
on the succession issue, much remains to be done before an enduring bal- 
ance of forces in the post-Mao polity is secured. 


Kenneth Lieberthal is Professor in the Department of Political Science, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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TAIWAN IN 1982: DIPLOMATIC SETBACK 
ABROAD AND DEMANDS FOR REFORMS 
AT HOME 


Parris Chang 


| Diplomatic Adversity 


Ever since President Richard Nixon visited the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) in 1972, Beijing has been using its American “connection” 
to diplomatically isolate the Republic of China (ROC) and facilitate Tai- 
wan’s return to the mainland. The normalization of U.S.-China diplo- 
matic relations in January 1979 was a major step toward realizing this 
important Beijing objective. Perhaps much to the astonishment and disap- 
pointment of some PRC leaders, ‘Taiwan, in spite of the diplomatic set- 
. back, has remained politically resilient and economically prosperous and 
has persistently rejected Beijing’s peace overtures. 

In order to weaken Taiwan’s defenses and demoralize its people and 
force the ROC authorities to the negotiation table, Beijing mounted an 
intense campaign from 1981 onward to press the Reagan administration 
to cut off arms sales to the ROC. For instance, Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang demanded that the U.S. set a timetable to phase out military sales 
to ‘Taiwan when he met President Reagan at the Cancun North-South 
Conference in October 1981. Foreign Minister Huang Hua reiterated the 
demand during a heated White House meeting not long afterwards and 
threatened to downgrade diplomatic relations if the U.S. approved the 
sale of advanced fighters such as the FX, as requested by Taiwan. 

Mindful of Beijing’s sensibilities, President Reagan made a difficult 
decision in early 1982 in which he rejected the FX sale to Taiwan, but 
allowed Taiwan to continue coproduction of F-5E fighter planes. The 
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compromise satisfied nobody. Especially for ‘Taipei this was quite a bitter 
pill to swallow, since many of the Nationalist Chinese officials used to 
consider Reagan one of their best American friends and counted on him to 
support their cause. Nor was Beijing placated, and in ensuing months the 
PRC government pushed the U.S. relentlessly to set a cutoff date to ter- 
minate U.S. arms sales to Taiwan amidst the threats of diplomatic rup- 
ture. 

After ten months of intense negotiation and hard bargaining starting 
in December 1981, including a special trip to Beijing in May 1982 by 
Vice President Bush to hold discussions with the Chinese leaders, the 
U.S. and the PRC government issued a joint communiqué on August 17, 
1982, and momentarily headed off an imminent diplomatic crisis. The 
communiqué was by no means an American sellout, but it does make new 
and significant concessions to the PRC, thereby administering a new 
blow to Taipei. Thus, while the U.S. refused to set an explicit cutoff date 
for its arms sales to ‘Taiwan, it declared for the first time its intention to 
restrict its arms supplies at current levels of quality and quantity and to 
reduce the sales gradually, “leading, over a period of time, to a final reso- 
lution.” 

In return for the U.S. pledge, there was an implicit, ambiguous 
promise by Beijing to “strive for a peaceful solution to the Taiwan ques- 
tion.” Like the 1972 Shanghai Communiqué signed by President Nixon 
and Premier Zhou Enlai, the August document is essentially also an 
agreement to disagree (hence it has been nicknamed Shanghai II), be- 
cause it also contains highly ambiguous provisions that are subject to con- 
flicting interpretation. For example, while U.S. officials including 
President Reagan himself maintained that the U.S. pledge to reduce arms 
sales to Taiwan would be linked to Beijing’s commitment to peaceful res- 
olution of Taiwan’s future, Beijing has denied and rejected such linkage.’ 

Whether or not such a quid pro quo exists, the Reagan administra- 
tion’s promise to limit and reduce arms supplies to Taiwan does actually 
soften, hence contradict, a firm U.S. commitment to provide Taiwan with 
“sufficient” defensive capacity as explicitly mandated by the Taiwan Re- 
lations Act. To compound 'Taiwan’s worries, the U.S. government also 
endorsed, implicitly at least, Beijing’s claim of sovereignty over Taiwan 
and its peace overtures toward Taiwan. No wonder quite a few people in 
Taiwan have been alarmed by what they detect as progressively weaken- 
ing American commitment to stand by ‘Taiwan, despite a six-point reas- 
surance conveyed to Taipei by President Reagan on July 14, 1982.3 

All things considered, however, President Reagan’s China and Tai- 
wan policy is not really that different from that of his three predecessors, 
insofar as substance is concerned. Yet it still baffles and shocks many in 
‘Taiwan (and in the U.S. as well), because in less than two years in office 
the President had contradicted or reversed virtually each and every cam- 
paign promise that candidate Reagan had made on ‘Taiwan. Understand- 
ably, many people in Taiwan have been disappointed, and some even feel 
a sense of isolation and crisis. 
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In part to articulate the views of the Taiwanese peopie and present 
‘Taiwan’s case to the American people and government, four non-KMT 
legislators, Kang Ning-hsiang, Chang Teh-ming, Huang Huang-hsiung, 
and Yu Ching, made an unusual trip to the U.S. in July. They met with 
Senators, Congressmen, U.S. officials at the National Security Council, 
State Department, and the Pentagon, and with Asian affairs experts in 
the universities to tell them what their constituents want and to make the 
case for Taiwan. This was the first time native ‘Taiwanese politicians took 
part in Taiwan’s diplomacy. By all accounts they proved to be highly 
effective spokesmen for Taiwan. 

To shore up its diplomatic front in the U.S., Taipei announced in 
November the recall of Tsai Wei-ping, the chief ROC representative at 
the Coordinating Council of North American Affairs, who is 72 and had 
received much criticism for being too inactive and ineffective. His replace- 
ment is Dr. Fred Chien, senior Vice Foreign Minister who has been in 
charge of U.S. affairs for many years. A Yale-educated political scientist, 
Dr. Chien, at 47, is widely seen as among the “best and brightest” of the 
KMT elite. Working with him in Washington and back home is a team 
of young but knowledgeable and talented “American hands” who are 
charged with the task of reversing Taiwan’s diplomatic adversity and im- 
proving the ROC-USS. ties. 


No Deal with Beijing 


In recent years Beijing has conducted a peace offensive to pressure 
the ROC authorities in Taiwan into negotiatians, leading to Taiwan’s 
eventual reunification with the mainland. The offensive reached a high 
point in September 1981 when Beijing made a nine-point proposal that 
included an offer to let Taiwan keep its armed forces, autonomy, and 
socioeconomic system, and an invitation to KMT officials for joint leader- 
ship in running China. The strangely conciliatory and generous offer has 
since been repeated many times, and in July 1982 Liao Chengzhi (ele- 
vated to the Politburo since September 1982) sent an intimate personal 
letter to President Chiang Ching-kuo, a former schoolmate and friend, 
offering to visit Taiwan to discuss with Chiang China’s unification.* But 
the response from Taipei remains highly predictable—a resounding “no.” 

Not a few ROC officials are aware that Taipei’s automatic rejection 
of Beijing’s overtures makes the ROC look unreasonably recalcitrant, 
puts it on the defensive diplomatically, and could eventually cost the sym- 
pathy and support of friends and public opinion in the U.S. In order to 
change such a negative approach and seize the diplomatic initiative from 
the PRC, Premier Y. S. Sun, who has been noted for pragmatism and 
diplomatic skill,? sought to put Taipei on the offensive. In a speech to a 
group of American experts on Chinese affairs on June 10, 1982, he de- 
fined Taipei’s position and attitude toward negotiation with Beijing by 
quoting President Kennedy, who stated in 1961 that the U.S. would 
never fear to negotiate but would never negotiate out of fear, and Presi- 
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dent Reagan, who said in his 1982 State of the Union Address that 
“America will negotiate only from a position of strength.” Exuding con- 
fidence on what the KMT leadership has accomplished in Taiwan and on 
the Chinese people’s support for the regime, Sun also stated in the speech 
that China’s reunification “should be based on the free will of the Chi- 
nese people as a whole. ... If the political, economic, social and cultural 
gaps between the Chinese mainland and free China continue to narrow, 
the conditions for peaceful reunification can gradually mature.” 

Sun did not really give away anything, but his nondogmatic and con- 
ciliatory posture was highly refreshing, politically astute, and drew many 
favorable reactions at home and abroad. His statement was also wel- 
comed by the U.S. State Department, and a spokesman, Alan Romberg, 
commented on June 11: “We were very interested in the import of his 
speech, which appears to be consistent with the concept of peaceful settle- 
ment of the differences between Taipei and Peking.” 

Despite superb public relations, the new posture was opposed and 
criticized by some segments in the KMT leadership. Some powerful ul- 
traconservative officials, who were largely responsible for Taiwan’s diplo- 
matic debacle of the past decade, were uncomfortable with Premier Sun’s 
fresh approach and proceeded to torpedo it. Consequently, Taipei issued 
a number of clarifying or supplementary statements that clearly contra- 
dicted and thus overrode the import of Sun’s June 10th speech, much to 
the embarrassment of the ROC and Premier Sun himself. 

It should be pointed out that few people in Taiwan want reunifica- 
tion with the mainland under prevailing circumstances. This has pre- 
cluded a more flexible response to Beijing’s peace offensive. The ROC 
authorities do not want to risk a possible popular uprising if the people 
misconstrue any display of interest in negotiation with Beijing as a pre- 
lude to a “sellout.” 

Yet there is a widespread apprehension, warranted or not, among the 
‘Taiwanese (who comprise more than 85% of ‘Taiwan’s 18 million popula- 
tion) that the KMT leadership might someday strike a bargain with the 
Communists without their knowledge or approval. The suspicion of the 
‘Taiwanese is due partly to the fact that the mainlanders continue to dom- 
inate Taiwan’s power structure and monopolize effective decision mak- 
ing, notwithstanding cooptation of more natives into the leadership posts 
in recent years. ‘They feel the government is not truly representative of 
their wishes and interests, especially in its undue emphasis on Taiwan’s 
reunification, which they see as a ploy by the KMT to monopolize politi- 
cal power. Few ‘Taiwanese share the nostalgia of many aging mainlanders 
who yearn for their motherland. Nor are they enthusiastic about China’s 
unification, which they see as a mission impossible under KMT auspices, 
and a catastrophe if brought about by the Communists. 

Aside from scoring some propaganda points initially, so far Beijing’s 
peace offensive has not accomplished much, and the goal of Taiwan’s 
peaceful reunification with the motherland is still light years away. One 
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basic flaw in Beijing’s campaign is that the PRC leaders are still quite 
ignorant of what is going on in Taiwan and of the popular will. Hence 
their approach has reflected a genuine lack of understanding about situa- 
tions inside ‘Taiwan. 

Important as reunification is, for instance, Beijing tends to treat it as 
an issue to be resolved solely by a handful of leaders on both sides of the 
Taiwan Strait. Unlike Deng Xiaoping and Hu Yaobang, who can and do 
decide by themselves, the KMT does have to contend with the views and 
interests of the 18 million people on Taiwan. Hu’s invitation of July 1981 
to President Chiang Ching-kuo and a few KMT leaders to visit their 
ancestral homes on the mainland, and Liao Chengzhi’s offer in July this 
year to visit Taiwan to settle Taiwan’s future with his schoolmate and 
friend, President Chiang, are especially repugnant to many people in 
Taiwan. If peaceful reunification is to succeed at all, then Beijing must do 
more to broaden its popular base of support than merely appeal to a few 
KMT leaders’ sense of filial piety or friendship. 

Moreover, Beijing’s offer to let Taiwan keep its autonomy, and re- 
tain its free economy and armed forces as a guarantee of such autonomy, 
simply lacks credibility. Besides, the PRC objection to Taiwan’s acquisi- 
tion of arms from the U.S. makes a mockery of the offer. There is no 
reason to believe that Taiwan is more inclined to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of weakness or out of fear. 


Challenge to the Status Quo 


A number of issues dominated Taiwan’s domestic politics in 1982. 
The first was the succession of President Chiang Ching-kuo, who is 72. 
In February he underwent surgery (for the second time in six months), 
and the KMT leadership reportedly set up a five-man ad hoc group to 
take charge of the transfer of power. As the linchpin of Taiwan’s polity, 
Chiang has precariously held the pieces together. Thus there was consid- 
erable anxiety about the island’s future. 

Although President Chiang recovered from his illness not long after- 
wards and began to receive foreign visitors, decision making at the top 
had been slowed down visibly, and his succession became a popular topic 
of private conversations among ‘Taiwan’s concerned citizens. Several peri- 
odicals also openly discussed this sensitive issue. But when one monthly, 
Tsong Heng, devoted 12 pages to evaluating probable Chiang successors, 
and another, Kuo Shih Pinglun, solicited public opinion on who should 
succeed Chiang and was going to publish the result of its canvass, they 
were banned for having crossed the limits of acceptable political discus- 
sion. 

At the end of 1982, most knowledgeable observers in Taiwan be- 
lieved that, to preserve his health and energy, Chiang seems likely to step 
down as President of the ROC in 1984 and to hand the job to one of his 
trusted lieutenants, but would stay on as Chairman of the KMT. Judging 
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from the observable signs, his most likely replacement will be Premier Y. 
S. Sun, who is 68. 

But Chiang’s succession is only the tip of the iceberg, for the KMT 
ruling elite is a decidedly elderly group. In 1982, the advanced age and 
incapacity of many of the members of the Legislative Yuan (national leg- 
islature) elected on the mainland in 1947 already forced the KMT au- 
thorities to “reinterpret” parliamentary rules to lower the number of 
legislators required for a quorum. A political and constitutional crisis 
looms large in the years ahead if the authorities continue to reject general 
elections (which have not been held since 1947) to this central legislative 
body and to the National Assembly, which elects the President and Vice- 
President. 

It is in this broad context that during 1982 many non-KMT legisla- 
tors (or “independents”) and several outspoken publications’ once again 
raised and brought into sharp relief a host of basic and deep-seated politi- 
cal issues. These relate to Taiwan’s future identity, and legitimacy of the 
KMT rule, political participation, progress toward democratization, and 
improvement of human rights. For decades the KMT has stressed sta- 
bility above reforms, and used the claim that the ROC is the government 
of all of China to justify the status quo and to stonewall against calls for 
reforms. 

These arguments have long become shopworn and discredited by 
events such as the withdrawal of U.S. diplomatic recognition, and can no 
longer deter the Taiwanese from demanding basic changes in Taiwan’s 
polity. Thus they have openly called for the KMT government to allow 
Taiwan’s 18 million people to shape and determine the island’s future, 
and challenged the government to relax its one-party control, to lift the 
ban against forming new political organizations, and to end the 33-year 
old martial law. (Taiwan’s martial law was also the subject of hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Asia of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in May 1982.) 

As in the past, the KMT has rejected these demands. Furthermore, 
to silence and intimidate the opposition, the ‘Taiwan Garrison General 
Headquarters (TGGH), the organization responsible for internal se- 
curity, seized or banned publications that allegedly “confuse public opin- 
ion and affect the morale of the public and the armed forces.” One or 
more issues of close to one dozen political magazines were banned during 
1982 and three of them suspended for one year for printing materials the 
censors considered too sensitive or objectionable. However, the limits of 
acceptable political advocacy and criticism are not clear-cut, and even 
magazines that have been cautious and moderate in political views have 
not escaped punishment. The high-handed and often crude manner with 
which the TGGH stifled free expression and enforced conformity does 
not enhance national unity and consensus, which the government seeks to 
develop; it succeeds only in alienating more people from the government. 
Moreover, the TGGH censorship also embarrasses those KMT officials 
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at home and abroad who seek to present Free China as an alternative to, 
and the hope for a democratic future for the Chinese people on the main- 
land. 

No one can deny or conceal any more the adverse consequences of 
the slow trend toward reforms and democratization. It is no secret that 
the rulers and the ruled on the island suffer from a lack of consensus on 
Taiwan’s future and other major political issues. Admitting the existence 
of such a crisis in Taiwan, during 1982 several ranking government offi- 
cials called for the nation to unite in thought and action, and Taiwan’s 
two semi-independent major newspapers, China Times and United Daily 
News, encouraged public discussions on how to enhance unity and con- 
sensus in the society. 

There is no doubt that today Taiwan badly needs a sense of commu- 
nity and unity among its people. This is essential because it provides a 
sense of identification and shared destiny among the people on the island, 
and generates loyalty to its system, government, and leadership. It would 
also integrate the diverse social and economic groups and strata, and pro- 
duce the support and cooperation so vital to political stability and govern- 
mental effectiveness. The key question remains whether or not the ruling 
party is willing to carry out necessary political reforms and promote 
greater democratization in order to develop mutual trust and consensus 
among the people, and especially between the governing elite and the gov- 
erned. 

The severe rioting in Hsinchu Prison in March 1982, and especially 
the death in police custody of a Taipei taxi driver, Wang Ying-hsien, in 
May once again raised questions on violations of human rights by the 
authorities in Taiwan. Wang’s death, unlike the murder in February 
1980 of the mother and twin daughters of jailed oppositionist Lin Yi- 
hsiung and the suspected murder in July 1981 of a Taiwan-born, Car- 
negie-Mellon University professor, Chen Wen-cheng, was not politically 
motivated.’ But the case helped focus public attention on the use of tor- 
ture and other forms of physical violence and violations of human rights 
in general by the police and by the security apparatus. 

Perhaps as a result, the Legislative Yuan in July 1982 amended Ar- 
ticle 27 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to grant suspects the right to 
legal counsel during the investigation phase, inclading the right to have a 
lawyer present during interrogation by police. However, despite the op- 
position of the legal profession, the press, and many legislators, the au- 
thorities also pushed through the legislature amendments allowing police 
to arrest without a warrant and to call in suspects or witnesses for ques- 
tioning without a formal summons. 

Although the government won a parliamentary battle to augment 
police power, it may have lost the war to win popular support and 
enhance national consensus. In fact the government was roundly criti- 
cized for being callous and so eager to defy public opinion. Even the 
KMT General Secretary, Y. S. Tsiang, conceded political error in a 
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postmortem appraisal and urged his colleagues to show greater respect to 
the opinions of the experts and the attentive public in the future. 


Taiwan's Economy: Will It Rebound? 


Taiwan’s once booming economy Is in its worst recession in three 
decades, and 1982 saw a fourth straight year of declining growth rates, 
plagued by sluggish investment and mounting unemployment. Real GNP 
growth was 8% in 1979, 6.6% in 1980, 5% in 1981, and only 3.7% in the 
first three quarters of 1982—-impressive by Western standards, but way 
below the 9% average of the past thirty years and the 1969-79 average 
growth rate of 10%. The rate of industrial growth has also declined four 
years in succession—it was 7.5% in 1979, 7% in 1980, 4.7% in 1981, and 
1.4% in the first three quarters of 1982, much below the 12.3% average 
annual growth in the past three decades.’ Will the downturn continue or 
will the economy rebound? 

Many economic, political, and psychological factors are responsible 
for Taiwan’s economic woes. The most commonly cited reason is the pre- 
vailing global economic trend—recession and the rise of protectionist ten- 
dencies—over which Taiwan has little control. But there is much Taiwan 
can do with other problems that compound Taiwan’s economic difficulties 
today——the lag in production technology, excessive government control, 
and an archaic economic structure and system. Other factors include in- 
vestors’ lack of confidence in Taiwan’s future and reluctance to invest; 
worse, for years now, there has been considerable unreported flight of 
capital from ‘Taiwan. 

To cope with these problems, reverse the adverse trends, and restore 
public confidence, the government will need to do much more than en- 
courage technical revolution and shift from labor-intensive industries to 
technology-intensive industries, as it is doing now. More important, it 
must do away with cumbersome, rigid government regulations and con- 
trols, and truly subscribe to the principle of free enterprise and free econ- 
omy. To do these, the government in turn must be willing to depart from 
the status quo, institute broad political and institutional reforms, promote 
democratization, and win popular political support. 


Parris Chang is Professor of Political Science and Chairman of Asian Area Studies 
Committee at the Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


NOTES 


1. See the English text of Joint Communiqué, Point 6, in Beijing Review, 
25:34 (August 23, 1982), p. 14. 

2. See “Chinese Foreign Ministry Spokesman’s Statement on China-U.S. 
joint Communique,” ibid., pp. 15-16, and the October 10, 1982, People’s Daily com- 
mentary which rejected President Reagan’s statement in a press conference on October 
6 that linked U.S. arms sales to Taiwan with China’s “‘peaceful solution.” 
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3. According to a statement by the ROC Foreign Ministry, the U.S. notified 
the ROC that the U.S., in its negotiation with Beijing, had not agreed to set a cutoff 
date for ending arms sales or to revise the Taiwan Relations Act, had not altered its 
position regarding sovereignty over Taiwan, nor would the U.S. pressure Taipei to 
negotiate with Beijing, or play any mediation role; see Free China Review, 32:9 (Sep- 
tember 1982), pp. 2-3. 

4. Liao Chengzhi’s letter is summarized in Beying Review, 25:31 (August 2, 
1982), p. 5. 

5. In 1981, Sun conducted a highly successful personal diplomacy with Presi- 
dent Suharto in an unpublicized trip to Indonesia, which has maintained no diplo- 
matic relations with the ROC and has broken diplomatic ties with the PRC since 
1965. This diplomatic coup is one of the few bright spots on the ROC diplomatic front 
in recent years. 

6. The full text of Sun’s speech is available in Sino-American Relations: An 
International Quarterly, 8:3 (Autumn 1982), pp. 1-7, and China Post, June 11, 1982. 

7. A taxi driver of mainland origin, Wang was picked up on suspicion of rob- 
bing a bank and, according to police, confessed to the crime and was leading investiga- 
tors to the loot when he suddenly leapt to his death from a suburban Taipei bridge. 
The real robber was captured a few hours later, and the police account of Wang’s 
death was challenged by his daughter, also picked up for questioning, who claimed to 
have heard the sounds of groaning, vomiting, gasping for breath, anc running water 
coming from the adjoining room where her father was being questioned. The autopsy 
report confirmed that Wang had been beaten but attributed his death to a suicide. Five 
policemen have been convicted for illegally arresting Wang and using torture. 

8. I am grateful to Raymond Tai, Deputy Director of the ROC Government 
Information Office, for supplying the economic data. 


MONGOLIA IN 1982: LOOKING FORWARD 
BUT ALSO BACK 


Wiliam R. Heaton * 


As 1982 CLOSED in the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
an optimistic outlook toward economic development prevailed; neverthe- 
less, uncertainties about political leadership remained. Further uncertain- 
ties stemming from changes in the Soviet leadership and changes in the 
Sino-Soviet relationship also clouded the horizon. 

The 18th Congress of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(MPRP), which met in May—June 1981, made significant changes in 
Mongolia’s leadership. Tsedenbal remained the top man, but several pro- 
motions and demotions of Politburo members resulted in considerable re- 
alignment of its composition. Altangeral, head of the Ulaanbaatar Party 
apparatus, was promoted from candidate membership to full member- 
ship, ranking second in the hierarchy next to T’sedenbal, while Batmonh, 
previously ranked second, was dropped to third. Thus, in the two MPRP 
congresses since 1976 the person next to Tsedenbal has been demoted and 
a lower-ranking figure rapidly elevated. Also, Lubsandrabdan, who had 
headed the Party Control Commission, was removed from the Politburo 
altogether; he was replaced as PCC head by Dejid, a prominent figure in 
the state security apparatus, who also became a candidate member of the 
Politburo. Jagbaral, who had been responsible for agriculture, was de- 
moted from the No. 3 spot to candidate membership. Gombojab, Chair- 
man of the Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Society and former Deputy 
Premier was promoted from candidate to full membership.! 

Further unexpected changes occurred in 1982. In November, J. 
Abhia was abruptly dismissed as Defense Minister and replaced by 


*The views in this article are those of the author and are not necessarily those of the 
National War College or any other agency of the U.S. government. 
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Col.-General J. Yondon in a tersely worded announcement which gave no 
explanation for the change.? Abhia had been reconfirmed in his position a 
year earlier by the People’s Great Hural and also hosted a visit by Soviet 
Defense Minister Ustinov. Abrupt changes of this nature are frequently 
indicators of policy failure, and it is possible that the work of expanding 
the armed forces, a goal outlined by Tsedenbal in late 1980, had not been 
proceeding well. Earlier, in January, it was announced that Shirendeb, a 
former member of the Politburo and Secretariat, had been replaced as 
President of the Academy of Sciences and had been given a “serious 
warning” for failing to pay sufficient attention to Soviet experience. 
Shirendeb, an historian, was replaced by the much younger Tseren, who 
graduated from Moscow State University and received a doctorate in nu- 
clear physics in 1980.3 

In an apparent effort to consolidate agricultural management, the 
ministries of Agriculture and State Farms were merged in February 
1982.* Several other organizational changes were made in the bureau- 
cracy, and other more routine ministerial transfers were also made. 

Though there may be some internal rumblings, there ts no evidence 
that the shake-up in the hierarchy over the past two years has given rise 
to fundamental policy change. Mongolia remains firmly aligned with the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, if there was cause for misgivings in the MPR, it 
would be more likely over the prospects for Sino-Soviet negotiations. Bei- 
jing has repeated its demand that the Soviet Union withdraw forces from 
Mongolia as a condition for full normalization of relations. Mongolia has 
long insisted that this demand constitutes interference in Mongolia’s in- 
ternal affairs. With the death of Brezhnev, the leaders of the MPR will 
be anxiously awaiting signs from Moscow as to what the new approach, 
if any, to China will be. 

Interestingly, Mongolia may have played a role in Soviet feelers to- 
ward China for the prospect of renewing talks. Several new agreements 
with China were announced in 1982. One of these included the first ses- 
sion of the Joint Commission for the Mongolian-Chinese Border Inspec- 
tion, which was held from February 18 to April 3.° This Commission was 
established in 1964, but apparently this was the first meeting. Mongolia 
also followed the Soviet lead in reaffirming PRC sovereignty over Taiwan 
and denouncing U.S. intentions to perpetuate their control over the is- 
land.® 

In spite of these gestures, the press of the MPR continued unrelent- 
ing hostility toward China. Besides echoing standard Soviet denuncia- 
tions, Mongolian periodicals severely castigated Chinese policy toward 
the Mongol minority within China. The Party newspaper Unen charged 
that Beijing’s leaders were “striving to turn Inner Mongolia into a 
launching pad of struggle against the Mongolian People’s Republic.” It 
further accused the Chinese of having killed thousands of Mongols dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution and of suppressing the Mongolian language.’ 
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Problems between China and Mongolia have been exacerbated by an 
ongoing debate over the historical relationship between the two countries. 
In August 1981, an article in Beijing’s People’s Daily noted that “some 
scholars in the Soviet Union and the Mongolian People’s Republic have 
published many expositions which have distorted history and which are 
not in conformity with historical facts,” and further declared that in the 
study of contemporary Mongol history, “academic questions are often 
closely related to questions of concrete national relations and appraisals of 
historical events and historical figures often easily give rise to controver- 
sies.”8 Mongolian scholars have charged that these kinds of statements 
are evidence that the Chinese still harbor designs on Mongolia. For its 
part, Mongolia intentionally offended Chinese sensitivities by publicizing 
the visit of the Dalai Lama to the Asian Buddhist Conference in Ulaan- 
baatar in August 1982.° 

Because of overriding Soviet influence in Mongolia, it is not likely 
that Mongolia could make serious overtures to Beijing except at Soviet 
behest. At the same time, evidence suggests that the Mongolian leader- 
ship falls on the “hard-line” side of a continuum of prospective Soviet 
policies toward China. This is to say that the Mongolian leadership could 
be attempting to act as a brake on Soviet concessions to the Chinese, fear- 
ing some future compromise of MPR sovereignty. This might explain 
why Mongolia would be announcing new types of arrangements with 
China, such as the border commission meetings, while at the same time 
maintaining a high level of public hostility in its media.’° 

In 1982, some significant milestones in the diplomacy of the MPR 
were accomplished. For the first time, a Mongolian Foreign Minister vis- 
ited Indonesia. Dugersuren tried to drum up support for the MPR’s 
much-heralded peace initiative, which has so far managed to attract sup- 
port only from the Soviet Union, Vietnam, and a handful of other states. 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Mokhtar was lukewarm to the proposal, 
and the final press statement of the two sides merely noted that he had 
“taken due note of” the MPR proposal to conclude a convention on non- 
aggression and non-use of force in relations between the Asian and Pacific 
states. In the statement, both countries “called for the intensification of 
the efforts taken by the Southeast Asian nations to turn the region into a 
zone of peace, freedom and neutrality.”'' Mokhtar did accept a return 
invitation to visit Mongolia. 

Another milestone was accomplished in May when the Austrian 
Foreign Minister visited Ulaanbaatar. Dr. Pahr was more receptive to the 
Mongolian peace proposal and in the final communique on the visit wel- 
comed it as a “concrete definition in regional conditions” of the principle 
of non-use of force in international relations.!? More significantly, Pahr’s 
visit symbolized Mongolia’s effort to cultivate more ties with the West. 
Also during the year, high-level delegations visited Syria and Yemen, and 
the MPR sent a delegation headed by Ragchaa to the Fifth Congress of 
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the Vietnamese Communist Party in Hanoi in March. The MPR also 
ratified a new treaty that had been concluded between the People’s Re- 
public of Kampuchea and Mongolia during Heng Samrin’s visit to 
Ulaanbaatar in December 1981.1 

‘Tsedenbal’s personal diplomacy included the standard annual meet- 
ing with Brezhnev at the Crimea in August, which was hailed by the 
Mongolian press as furthering the cause of Mongolian-Soviet coopera- 
tion. Tsedenbal also spoke at the meeting of the International Congress of 
‘Trade Unions in Ulaanbaatar in March and prepared a message for the 
Asian Buddhist Conference in August. 

Mongolia’s close relationship with the Soviet Union was demon- 
strated by its statements on outstanding international questions. The 
MPR strongly denounced the Israeli intervention in Lebanon and ex- 
pressed support for the PLO. In February, Montsame attacked Japan for 
alleged remilitarization at the behest of the United States. The MPR also 
accused the United States of falsely denouncing the Soviet Union for the 
use of “yellow rain” in Southeast Asia; it also denounced the U.S. for 
obstructing the Geneva disarmament talks, for mounting a campaign 
against Cuba, and for supporting the British in the Falklands dispute. In 
January 1981, the MPR media had contained a glowing account of the 
Communist Party of Italy, but in March 1982, Montsame accused the 
PCI of “drifting from Marxism-Leninism” because of its denunciations 
of Soviet intervention in Poland.'* Mongolia consistently endorsed the So- 
viet line with respect to the Polish crisis. 

The Mongolian economy showed some improvements over 1981. 
The preliminary 1982 report of the Central Statistical Board showed that- 
about 9.5 million head of young livestock were being raised, a consider- 
able improvement over past years but somewhat below earlier goals. The 
report also cited favorable achievements in the grain harvest and the 
mechanization of agriculture, and also reported an 11% increase in indus- 
trial production.'° The 1982 budget increased to 4.8 billion tugriks 
(about U.S. $1.55 billion) compared with 4.3 billion in 1981 and 4 billion 
in 1980.'° While these gains are modest, they are significant in the light 
of failures in previous years.!’ 

Tsedenbal’s report to a joint session of the MPRP Central Commit- 
tee and the Council of Ministers on the economy in July was mainly 
upbeat. He expressed particular satisfaction with increases in livestock 
production, milk production, and industrial output. He noted the favor- 
able weather conditions for agricultural production. He also reported that 
the state had been able to cancel the debts of more than 130 agricultural 
associations in the past five years, amounting to over 100 million tugriks. 
At the session a special resolution was adopted on the improvement of 
food supply for the population, and Tsedenbal stated that a primary ob- 
jective of several ministries should be the “utmost mobilization of home 
resources” to improve the supply of consumer goods. Tsedenbal also fur- 
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ther pushed his conservation policy, underscoring his earlier drives to 
control the use of electricity, steam, and heat.!® 

As evidenced by T’sedenbal’s report, there does seem to be a more 
optimistic outlook on the prospects for economic advances. Nevertheless, 
his speech also noted the need for conservation of energy and for the sup- 
ply of more consumer goods. The MPR has reported achievements in 
education, public health, and housing, but considerable problems remain 
in these areas. The launching of a Mongol cosmonaut in a joint Soviet- 
Mongolian space mission just prior to the 60th anniversary of the MPRP 
in 1981 was accompanied by jubilant celebrations in the MPR. Mongolia 
hailed this achievement as evidence that, with Soviet assistance, Mongolia 
was making rapid advances in science and technology. 

But besides looking forward to the solution of its earth-bound prob- 
lems both in economic development and political leadership, the MPR is 
clearly taking some clues from the past. Particularly in its relationship 
with China, the Mongolian leadership is measuring its steps in historical 
context. In 1982 Mongolia experienced both the sense of progress and the 
perspective of complex difficulties arising from history as it pushes to- 
ward modernity. 


William R. Heaton is Professor of National Security Affairs at the National War Col- 
lege, National Defense University, Washington, D.C. 
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JAPAN IN 1982: DOING NOTHING IS 
BEST? 


Hans H. Baerwald and Akira Hashimoto 


THERE ARE TIMES in a nation’s politics when “Doing 
Nothing Is Best [Nasazaru o motte saiko no zen to nasu].”! For most of 
1982, and on most issues, this adage was reflected in the world of Jap- 
anese politics. 

Among the many reasons that could be adduced by way of explana- 
tion, we believe that the structural situation among and inside the politi- 
cal parties is the most significant. For the latter half of the 1970s, a close 
balance of power (hakuchu) had prevailed between the governing Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) and its variegated opposition parties. Further- 
more, there was a serious lack of unity inside the LDP, a situation best 
reflected by the fact that in the late autumn of 1979 it fielded not one, but 
two candidates for Prime Minister in the formal Diet vote for Japan’s 
senior political executive. 

That particular crisis for the LDP had been surmounted—albeit 
with many bruised feelings which resurfaced during a vote of no confi- 
dence against Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira and his Cabinet in May 
1980. Most of the members of the factions led by former prime ministers 
Fukuda and Miki refrained from participating in the vote, thus allowing 
the resolution, which had been introduced by the opposition parties, to be 
adopted. In response, Prime Minister Ohira called for a dissolution of the 
House, and a general election was conducted on June 22, 1980. 

It could be argued that the parliamentary logjam that had existed 
was broken in that summer election for the entire House of Representa- 
tives and one half of the House of Councillors. Prime Minister Ohira’s 
sudden death just ten days prior to that electoral contest contributed to an 
outpouring of sympathy votes which helped the LDP win a smashing 
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victory and, once again, provided it with stable working majorities in both 
chambers of the Diet. Its numerically superior position could be said to 
have provided the basis for the LDP to have grasped the reins of govern- 
ment with energetic firmness. 

That outcome, though conceivable under different circumstances, has 
not occurred. The opposition parties may have been weakened in the 
number of seats they controlled, but the governing LDP has not been able 
to heal the wounds of internal warfare that it had sustained. Factional 
infighting continued with unabated intensity between those who sup- 
ported Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki (his own faction, that of former 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka, and that of Yasuhiro Nakasone) and 
those who opposed him (the factions led by former Prime Minister Takeo 
Fukuda and by Toshio Komoto that had previously been headed by for- 
mer Prime Minister Takeo Miki). Most of the latter groups’ adherents 
had contributed to the downfall of the Ohira Cabinet by their absence 
during the vote in the House of Representatives on the motion of no confi- 
dence in the Ohira Cabinet.” All participants remember that episode viv- 
idly. 

To be sure, domestic and foreign policy issues—to the extent that 
they can be separated—have become less easily resolvable with each pass- 
ing year. Japan’s fiscal situation is precarious, but raising taxes in the 
midst of a world recession and a slowdown in the domestic economy is 
opposed by substantial segments of the business community even if fiscal 
conservatives believe that taking such a step is essential. Export of man- 
ufactured goods continues to allow Japan to pile up huge surpluses in its 
bilateral trade with the United States and Western Europe, and while 
many Japanese are willing to concede that this situation cannot continue 
forever, no one is sure what can be done about it. Even Japan’s recent 
past became an inflammatory issue and forced Japan to give precedence 
to foreign criticism regarding the contents of its textbooks. Above all else, 
however, there was a rising chorus of criticism against the “do nothing” 
or “do the absolute minimum” posture of Prime Minister Suzuki. Yet, if 
“almost anyone would be better” (a widely quoted comment attributed to 
former Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi), the question still needs to be 
raised as to what a stronger or more forceful leader could have accom- 
plished. Prime Minister Suzuki, when apprised of Kishi’s comment, is 
reported to have responded that he would be pleased to implement any 
policies that would solve Japan’s fiscal problems. 


The Domestic Political Scene 


Prime Minister Suzuki, in an uncharacteristically decisive—and, 
hence, unanticipated—move, on October 12 announced his intention to 
resign as Japan’s chief political executive. He also stated that he would 
not seek reelection as President of the LDP, a post that has guaranteed 
the prime ministership during the twenty-seven years of this party’s 
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hegemony in the Diet. His move had the effect of bringing back to center 
stage the decade-long feud between former prime ministers Kakuei Tana- 
ka and Takeo Fukuda: the Kaku-Fuku war. 

October 16 was the deadline for filing one’s candidacy for the LDP 
presidency. That date had long been known because it allowed forty days 
to elapse prior to the LDP’s convention on November 25. No one had 
been overly concerned with this schedule because it had been assumed 
that Suzuki would succeed himself by virtue of having the support of the 
three “mainstream factions,” which together had a clear majority (245 
out of 421) among the LDP’s MPs in both chambers of the Diet. In fact, 
only one dissident—Science and Technology Agency Director General 
Ichiro Nakagawa—had announced his desire to challenge Suzuki, and 
Nakagawa did not even have a full-fledged faction, but only a group of 
thirteen supporters, far short of the fifty endorsers that party rules re- 
quired. 

One question dominated the intra-LDP power struggle: should there 
be a party primary, or should the succession be determined solely by vote 
among the LDP Representatives and Councillors, the Ryoin Guin Sokar? 
For a party primary, party rules required that there be at least four prop- 
erly endorsed (50 parliamentarians) candidates, an amendment that for- 
mer Prime Minister Fukuda had proposed in order to make it that much 
more difficult to hold a party primary, an innovation in party governance 
that he had come to dislike after having been defeated by Ohira in the fall 
of 1978. 

The three mainstream factions decided to throw their support behind 
Administrative Management Agency Director General Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone. Suzuki’s faction announced that it had held the supreme Party post 
under both Ohira and Suzuki, and others should have a chance. Tanaka’s 
faction, which is by far the largest group (67 Representatives and 40 
Councillors) and is unusual in that its leader is—at least formally—not 
an LDPer, did not have a suitable candidate. It was generally accepted 
that Tanaka was not ready to relinquish control over his faction by per- 
mitting one of his lieutenants—Noboru Takeshita, for example—to be 
endorsed as a candidate. Nakasone’s faction endorsed its leader, of course, 
but he himself had insisted—until the Suzuki resignation—that his only 
goals were to support his Prime Minister and dedicate himself to admin- 
istrative reform. 

By contrast, the anti-mainstreamers faced many difficulties. They 
knew that a vote including only LDP Diet members would result in a 
victory for Nakasone, who was haunted by his past image of having been 
an opportunistic weather vane. Furthermore, his opponents kept empha- 
sizing that if Nakasone did become LDP President and, thereby, Prime 
Minister, the Party itself and the Cabinet would continue to remain un- 
der Kakuei ‘Tanaka’s firm, albeit indirect, control. They asserted that the 
LDP’s fortunes would falter in the 1983 local and national elections un- 
der that set of circumstances. 
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Fukuda believed that his only option to block Nakasone (and, by so 
doing, Tanaka) was to force a primary. Hence, his faction officially en- 
dorsed former Prime Minister Kishi’s son-in-law Shintaro Abe as its can- 
didate, and also “lent” 20 of its 79 members to Ichiro Nakagawa so that 
he would have the necessary 50 endorsers to become a candidate. Both 
moves did not have entirely salutary consequences for Fukuda. Abe, by 
becoming the faction’s candidate, could be expected to become the fac- 
tion’s leader, thereby reducing Fukuda’s ability to remain the faction’s 
boss (oyabun). Furthermore, many of those who endorsed Nakagawa met 
a storm of criticism from their own supporters in their electoral dis- 
tricts—so much so, in fact, that several of them can be expected to leave 
the Fukuda-Abe grouping. 

Economic Planning Agency Director General Toshio Komoto, who 
now leads what for years had been former Prime Minister Miki’s faction, 
actually was the first to submit his list of endorsers to the LDP’s Election 
Management Committee. Komoto had been the only faction leader to 
prepare for the possibility of a party primary by having assiduously en- 
couraged his followers to register as official Party members. It was esti- 
mated that he had the support of about 35% of the one million members, 
and that he could be expected to come in at the top in a party primary. 
Indeed, it was this expectation that provided the rationale for Fukuda’s 
strategy to have a primary conducted. 

A week’s moratorium on all official campaigning ensued during 
which intensive bargaining took place following the announcement that 
the LDP did have four candidates—Nakasone (mainstream), and Abe, 
Komoto, and Nakagawa (anti-mainstream). Nearly everyone, even in- 
cluding Fukuda once it became apparent that Abe might come in fourth, 
wanted to avoid a primary. It would be expensive, at least 600 million 
yen (approximately 2.25 million dollars) in administrative costs alone. It 
would delay, by at least one month, the selection of a new Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet. Furthermore, a political vacuum would be created just at 
a time when Japan faced many pressing problems. All that would be 
required to avoid the primary was for one of the candidates to step down. 
If that could be accomplished, there would only be three and the vote for 
party president would be conducted with the participation of the parlia- 
mentarians, and no one else. None of the compromises, including separat- 
ing the office of Party President (Fukuda) and Prime Minister 
(Nakasone) could be worked out, and the primary campaign began on 
October 23. 

It is necessary to pause from the rush of events to consider what may 
have transpired during the long night of October 22. An air of mystery 
still obscures the negotiations that senior LDP officials conducted during 
a marathon meeting that ended in failure about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing of October 23. 

The three mainstream factions (Nakasone, Suzuki, and Tanaka) 
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wished to avoid a primary. They had the necessary majority in the LDP 
Caucus (Rydin Giin Sokai) to elect their candidate, Nakasone. All that 
would be necessary to obviate the need for a primary was for one of the 
four candidates to withdraw. By the same token, the much smaller (130 
vs 245) non-mainstream factions (Fukuda, Komoto, and Nakagawa) 
knew that their only chance of blocking Nakasone’s imminent victory was 
to have the LDP conduct a primary election. If Komoto came in first, or if 
their combined vote exceeded Nakasone’s, it was at least conceivable that 
they could derail the mainstream’s juggernaut. 

LDP Secretary General Susumu Nikaido sought to overcome this 
impasse by—once again—introducing the concept of separating the posts 
of Party President and Prime Minister. Furthermore, in this particular 
instance, Fukuda was to fill the former position and Nakasone the latter. 
It is not clear whether Nikaido was acting on his own authority or as the 
agent of his faction leader Tanaka. 

Former Prime Minister Fukuda, who participated in the negotia- 
tions as representative of the Senior Party Advisors (that is, former prime 
ministers), accepted the proposal. Nakasone, however, did not. He stated 
that the plan was politically unworkable, and that Fukuda should not 
become Party President in any case because he was not a formal candi- 
date for that post. 

One crucial set of questions remains unanswered. What role—if 
any—did former Prime Minister Tanaka play? He was not present, of 
course, since he was and is not formally a member of the LDP. How 
frequently, and at what stage of the negotiations, did Nikaido consult 
with his presumed “boss”? One version is that Tanaka did not know 
about the proposed compromise until Nakasone telephoned him to report 
that he had turned it down. Moreover, Tanaka reportedly became apo- 
plectic when he learned that Fukuda was to have become Party President. 
If this version could be verified, then Tanaka’s days are numbered as the 
putative supreme manipulator of the LDP. 

A second version is that ‘Tanaka had scripted the entire scenario for 
the sole purpose of exposing his archenemy Fukuda’s unbridled ambition. 
In this connection, several members of Fukuda’s faction became irate 
upon learning that their leader had fallen for what was presumably Ta- 
naka’s ploy. If this rumor is correct, Fukuda’s political judgment has be- 
come even less statesmanlike than his previous miscalculations would 
suggest. 

Regardless of which version—as well as several other embellish- 
ments and permutations—ultimately proves to be more accurate, observ- 
ers generally agree that this Kaku-Fuku confrontation may go down as 
the final act in the lengthy feud between the “Shadow Warrior” and the 
“Elder Statesman.” Fukuda emerged from it all looking drawn and tired, 
and as the victim of political forces which he could not control. Tanaka, as 
a non-participant and possibly not even a consultant to the negotiations, 
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could no longer sustain the myth of his invincible power. A long—occa- 
sionally dangerously divisive—chapter in the LDP’s turbulent history 
probably had ended. 

Nikaido’s compromise plan having resulted in failure, the primary 
campaign began in earnest on October 23. It gradually became apparent 
that the real contest was between Komoto, who allegedly had the support 
of about 40% of the registered Party members and Party friends, and 
Nakasone, who had the support of the three mainstream factions. For 
Abe and Nakagawa, the two newcomers who represented the next gener- 
ation of LDP leaders, the real question was who would come in third and 
then qualify for the runoff, if there was one. 

By the mid-afternoon of November 24, the primary election results 
were final, and it was literally all over except for the Banzai. Nakasone 
had won an overwhelming victory with a smashing 58% of the votes cast. 
His three opponents fared poorly: Komoto picked up 27%, Abe 8.3%, and 
Nakagawa 6.8% of the 974,150 mail ballots sent in by those eligible. 
Within the hour, the three dissidents met, discussed the outcome, and 
decided to withdraw from the runoff election in the LDP caucus that had 
been scheduled for the following morning. Komoto, in a televised inter- 
view, spoke for himself and the other losers when he stated that “Mr. 
Nakasone won with over 50% of the votes. Hence, we decided not to be 
candidates.” 

Counting the ballots proved to be quite an undertaking. Never be- 
fore, and probably never again, will nearly one million ballots be handled 
in one place at one time. The LDP’s Election Management Commission 
had rented the cavernous Harumi Trade Convention Center. Some fifteen 
hundred party members from all over the country had assembled to open 
the double envelopes (that process alone took all morning) and to sort the 
ballots. Ninety-three per cent of those eligible had voted—a turnout that 
was six points better than in 1978 and was a tribute to the assiduous 
electioneering of campaign workers, especially those affiliated with the 
Tanaka faction. Indeed, the rate of participation was so high that observ- 
ers wondered whether some ghosts might have joined in the balloting. 

Nakasone led from the very beginning and increased his margin of 
victory with each tally, posted at fifteen minute intervals. Quite simply, 
the combined strength of the mainstream factions had prevailed. Each 
Diet member activated his or her prefectural followers who in turn ener- 
gized their local supporters. As soon as some of the Suzuki and Tanaka 
adherents had inoculated themselves against the much-advertised 
“Nakasone allergy”—a process that took some time during the primary 
campaign—the steamroller began to gather momentum. Nakasone de- 
feated his nearest rival, Komoto, by a better than two-to-one margin. 

Why had Komoto, the early frontrunner whose reputed strength at 
the rank and file level had provided the basic rationale for Fukuda’s strat- 
egy to conduct a primary election, done so poorly? There is no single 
reason, but many insiders mentioned one procedural change that the 
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Party had introduced in this primary contest as a major factor. In 1978, 
only the Tanaka faction had obtained a list of all registered Party mem- 
bers and friends, thereby giving their candidate Masayoshi Ohira a tre- 
mendous advantage over his rivals. This time, for the sake of fairness, the 
LDP’s Election Management Commission provided copies of these rec- 
ords to each of the candidates. Their ready availability apparently made 
it possible for Nakasone’s campaigners to woo lukewarm Komoto sup- 
porters. Furthermore, whereas the mainstream factions could concentrate 
their energies in support of a single candidate—Nakasone—the three 
non-mainstream factions tended to dissipate their efforts. 

Shintaro Abe came in a distant third. His showing was close to disas- 
trous if consideration is given to the Fukuda faction’s position as the third 
largest (74 adherents) in the LDP. As one reporter put it, “the old boys 
simply did not campaign,” a reference to the possibility that some senior 
faction members were not ready to accept the ending of Fukuda’s leader- 
ship. By contrast, Ichiro Nakagawa showed surprising strength, es- 
pecially among younger Party activists and those who were not too 
strongly tied to the larger factions’ apron strings. 

Events moved quickly to a climax. Delegates to the LDP’s Extraor- 
dinary Convention—that had long been scheduled for November 25— 
formally elected Nakasone as Party President by acclamation. That same 
evening, the process began of selecting the Party’s top leadership and fill- 
ing Cabinet portfolios. By mid-afternoon of the following day, both 
chambers of the Diet—in separate meetings—had formally elected 
Nakasone as the new Prime Minister. In turn, he selected his senior 
LDP lieutenants. He retained Susumu Nikaido (Tanaka faction) as LDP 
Secretary General and Rokusuke Tanaka (Suzuki faction) as Chairman 
of the Policy Affairs Research Council, and appointed Kichizo Hosoda 
(Tanaka faction) as Chairman of the Executive Council. Until that point, 
all had gone smoothly, but thereafter a storm engulfed the tranquil scene. 

At issue was the post of Chief Cabinet Secretary, a minister of state 
in the Cabinet and its chief spokesman and coordinator of policy—fre- 
quently referred to as the “wife” of the Prime Minister. Traditionally, a 
prime minister selects one of his own factional followers to fill this crucial 
assignment. Nakasone did not do so. Instead, he chose Masaharu 
Gotoda—a key Tanaka associate, retired Director-General! of the Metro- 
politan Police Board, and principal architect of the newly adopted House 
of Councillors proportional representation system for electing the na- 
tional constituency members of that chamber. (This new law, one of the 
Suzuki Cabinet’s few accomplishments, will receive its first test in the 
summer 1983 House of Councillors election.) Gotoda’s selection was also 
unusual in that he was only a third-term member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; normally, one is not considered for a ministerial assignment 
prior to having been a victor in five elections. Even more importantly, 
observers began to wonder about the level of indebtedness that Nakasone 
felt toward Tanaka. It appeared deeper than most had anticipated. 
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The non-mainstream factions met to consider their options. They 
ultimately decided—after some agonizing delay—that no alternatives 
were available except to continue to support their own nominees for min- 
isterial assignments. After all, Nakasone had won an overwhelming vic- 
tory in the primary election and the “Tanaka army” had been unstinting 
in its support. They also reasoned—correctly—that the radio, television, 
and print journalists would be critical. They were, with a vengeance. 

It took the better part of three hours for the verbal storm to subside. 
Nakasone, with Gotoda and senior LDP officers as full participants, pro- 
ceeded to select his Cabinet. By then, it was a foregone conclusion that 
‘Tanaka’s adherents would be rewarded. They received six portfolios: No- 
boru Takeshita (Finance), Yoshiro Hayashi (Health and Welfare), Hideo 
Utsumi (Construction), Sachio Yamamoto (Autonomy, now frequently 
referred to as “Home Affairs”), Masaharu Gotoda (Chief Cabinet Secre- 
tary), and Matazo Kajiki (Environment Agency). In addition, Minister of 
Justice Akiro Hatano—although formally unaffiliated with any faction— 
is personally -a close friend of ‘Tanaka’s. Moreover, as noted above, Susu- 
mu Nikaido retained his post as LDP Secretary-General. The 108-mem- 
ber ‘Tanaka faction had shown its clout. 

The rest of the assignments reflected the existing balance of factional 
strengths in the LDP. Suzuki’s 87 adherents received four: Iwazo Kaneko 
(Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries), Kunikichi Saito (Administrative 
Management Agency), Jun Shiozaki (Economic Planning Agency), and 
‘Takaaki Yasuta (Science and Technology Agency); Fukuda’s 74 non- 
mainstream forces received three: Shintaro Abe (Foreign Affairs), Mitsuo 
Setoyama (Education), Mutsuki Kato (National Land Agency); 
Nakasone’s 50 followers had to be content with two: Sadanori Yamanaka 
(International Trade and Industry), Tokutaro Higaki (Posts and Tele- 
communications); Komoto’s 42 non-mainstreamers also had to be satis- 
fied with two: Hyosuke Niwa (Prime Minister’s Office and Okinawa 
Development Agency), Kazuo Tanikawa (Defense Agency); Nakagawa’s 
group of 13 was rewarded with one: ‘Takashi Hasegawa (Transporta- 
tion); and Labor Minister Akiro Ono joined Justice Minister Hatano as 
one of the two LDP “independents” in the Cabinet. 

Initial commentaries concentrated on the ‘Tanaka domination of the 
first Nakasone Cabinet. From that perspective, the non-mainstream’s 
earlier criticism of Suzuki for his dependence on Tanaka ironically had 
had the effect of resulting in the Lockheed-laden former Prime Minister’s 
having emerged as even more powerful—at least for the moment. That 
circumstance may change when the prosecution summarizes its case 
against him in late January or early February of 1983. 


Foreign Affairs and a Postscript 


It is much too early (as of this writing on November 27, 1982) to 
assess the impact that Prime Minister Nakasone and his Cabinet will 
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have on Japanese foreign policy. Nakasone, Foreign Minister Abe, and 
International Trade and Industry Minister Yamanaka all emphasized the 
importance of Japan’s relationship with the United States in their initial 
press conferences.’ Furthermore, rumors already abound that the new 
Prime Minister will visit Washington as early as everyone’s schedule al- 
lows. In addition, Abe’s selection as Foreign Minister—and his willing- 
ness to accept this difficult assignment—-is an indication that, in foreign 
affairs at least, Nakasone has sought to create a bipartisan (in the sense of 
mainstream and non-mainstream) structure. This point also is reinforced 
by the appointment of Tanikawa, of the “dovish” Komoto faction, as Di- 
rector-General of the Defense Agency. 

On the other hand, it must also be noted that Prime Minister 
Nakasone has not abandoned his earlier and frequently reiterated desire 
to undertake the revision of the 1947 Constitution. No one is certain 
whether this effort would include amending Article 9, the “no-war 
clause.” Should that be the case, it would have far-reaching consequences 
not only for Japan’s foreign relations, but for its domestic politics as well. 
A long political typhoon season may have begun. 


Akira Hashimoto is Professor of Political Science at Meiji University, Tokyo, Japan. 
Hans H. Baerwaid is Professor of Political Science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and spent the latter part of 1982 in Tokyo as a Japan Foundation fellow. 


NOTES 


1. According to Tamaki Ogawa, a Japanese philosopher and brother of Nobel 
Laureate Hideki Yukawa, “Doing Nothing Is Best” is a basic tenet in Lao Tze’s phi- 
losophy. Questions do remain, however, whether this approach to governing is appro- 
priate to a highly complex, modern society like the Japan-of today. 

2. Two recent books explore these episodes in vivid detail: Masayo Ito, /zminto 
Sengokushi [A History of the LDP’s Civil War] (Tokyo: Asahi Sonorama, 1982). (Ito 
was former Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s private secretary and later chief admin- 
istrative officer of the Kochi Kai, the faction successively headed by Ikeda, the late 
Speaker Shigesaburo Maeo, the late Prime Minister Ohira, and currently by former 
Prime Minister Suzuki.); Isamu Togawa, Tanaka Kakuei to Seiken Koso [Kakuei Ta- 
naka and Political Power Disputes] (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1982). 

3. Sanket Shimbun, November 27, 1982, morning edition, p- 1. 


VIETNAM IN 1982: ONWARD INTO THE 
QUAGMIRE 


Edmund McWilliams * 


CONTINUING ECONOMIC CRISIS at home and military/ 
political stalemate in Kampuchea supplied a sobering backdrop for the 
late-March 1982 convening of the 5th Vietnamese Communist Party 
Congress. The pessimistic assessment of the current scene provided by the 
Vietnamese leaders and the modest economic objectives set for the current 
planning period contrasted sharply with the optimism that suffused the 
4th Party Congress in 1976. The 1976-81 five year plan fell far short of 
virtually all targets. As the Congress convened, caloric intake for a major- 
ity of Vietnamese was below minimal nutritional standards despite the 
record grain harvest of 1981. Medical care for the general population 
continued to deteriorate. Production in the heavy as well as key light in- 
dustries fell off sharply in 1981 as the cost of Soviet oil trebled. Mean- 
while, a foreign debt of $3.5 billion cast a shadow over the entire 
Vietnamese economy. 

In Kampuchea, the war continued at an effective stalemate. By early 
1982, 180,000 Vietnamese troops controlled most of Kampuchea’s popu- 
lation and its principal rice producing areas and transport system; how- 
ever, Vietnamese forces failed to dislodge the Khmer resistance from the 
hinterlands or reduce the ability of the resistance to propagandize, collect 
intelligence, and stage raids throughout most of Kampuchea. More im- 
portantly, Vietnamese efforts to build an effective Khmer party and gov- 
ernment loyal to Hanoi had shown little progress. 


*I would like to acknowledge the assistance supplied by my colleagues Desaix Ander- 
son and Dorothy Avery. The analysis and conclusions here are the author’s and not 
necessarily those of the United States government. 
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Vietnam’s diplomatic campaign on behalf of its position in Kam- 
puchea lost ground in 1981, leaving Vietnam increasingly isolated. This 
isolation, coupled with deteriorating economic performance, engendered 
increasing dependence on the Soviet Union. 


Political Developments 


The 5th Party Congress convened in Hanoi March 27 and concluded 
four days later. It had been delayed for several months while the party 
conducted a bloodless but extensive and still incomplete purge by issuing 
new Party membership cards. Prolonged, sometimes heated debates at 
Provincial level congresses in 1981 and early 1982 also accounted for the 
delay. According to Hanoi, the debates focused on economic policy, par- 
ticularly the application of the new “liberal” contract system, but observ- 
ers in Hanoi believe that the character and value of the Hanoi-Moscow 
relationship and continuing estrangement from Beijing also entered the 
controversy. The debates divided the Party along generational and ideo- 
logical lines, and even the central leadership was not immune from criti- 
cism. The level of publicity the regime accorded the “heated”? debates 
suggests Hanoi may have intended to use these provincial sessions as 
safety valves before the full congress. 

At the 5th Party Congress, politburo member Le Duc Tho, in his 
report on “party building,” admitted differences over the “evaluation of 
the current situation (and) reasons for the failures of the past five years.” 
He acknowledged that Party members had “not profoundly understood 
the reactionary nature of the Chinese” and condemned “opportunistic el- 
ements who are causing divisions.” 

‘The Party’s senior five politburo members, who under Party General 
Secretary Le Duan have directed Party affairs since the death of Ho Chi 
Minh, retained their positions and ranking. The six politburo members 
immediately below them lost their politburo seats at the Congress; among 
those removed was General Nguyen Vo Giap, founder of the Vietnamese 
Army and architect of victory over French forces. Although Giap’s polit- 
buro rank had slipped from 4th to 6th at the 1976 Congress, and he had 
left the Defense Ministry in 1980, his departure from the Politburo sur- 
prised many. Also replaced were Le Van Luong, Nguyen Duy Trinh, Le 
Thanh Nghi, Tran Quoc Hoan, and Nguyen Van Linh. Of these, Hoan, 
Trinh, Linh, and Nghi also lost their key positions as Party secretaries 
and ‘Trinh was removed from the Central Committee. Joining the polit- 
buro were Vo Van Kiet and Do Muoi, who moved up from alternate 
member status, and General Le Duc Anh and Nguyen Duc Tam. Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach and Dong Sy Nguyen became alternate 
members. As a group, the new members reflect the Party’s stated desire to 
bring younger and more technically qualified cadre into senior positions. 
Vo Van Kiet, a southerner who served as Ho Chi Minh City Party Secre- 
tary (1977-82) and is believed sympathetic to a more liberal economic 
approach, also assumed new government positions as Chairman of the 
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State Planning Commission and Vice Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Dong Sy Nguyen became Minister of Communication and Trans- 
portation and Vice Chairman of the Council of Ministers. General Le 
Duc Anh’s rise to full membership on the politburo was seen as an ap- 
parent endorsement of his handling of military operations in Kampuchea, 
for which he bears principal responsibility. 

There was approximately the same proportion of Central Commit- 
tee replacements in 1982 as there had been at the 1976 Congress. The 
Central Committee expanded from 133 to 152 members. The new Cen- 
tral Committee membership also reflects the Party’s desire for younger 
and technically more qualified personnel. Their loyalty to Le Duan pre- 
sumably was carefully checked by the Party’s Organization Department, 
under the control of Le Duc ‘Fho and Nguyen Duc Thuan, Le Duc Tho’s 
successor and apparent protege. 

The Congress addressed fundamental problems facing the Viet- 
namese economy, party reform and revitalization, the “Chinese threat,” 
and “socialization” (collectivization) of the South. The Congress also set 
general guidelines for the 1981-85 planning period but did not approve a 
specific plan. Regarding general economic strategy, the Congress en- 
dorsed market-oriented (“liberal”) reforms adopted since September 
1979, specifically including production incentives and the “product-con- 
tract system,” for the agricultural and industrial sectors. 

While preserving the objective of “socializing” the South, Pham Van 
Dong, in his economic address to the Congress, made clear that collectiv- 
ization in the agricultural sector would not be pursued at the expense of 
lowered production levels. Many Party members, however, continue to 
press for more rapid socialization lest the burgeoning free market in the 
South further undermine Hanoi’s efforts to establish control over the 
southern economy. 

Intense verbal attacks on China continued in spite of Moscow’s own 
more restrained rhetoric towards Beijing. The Congress, convened shortly 
after Chairman Brezhnev’s Tashkent speech, called for a dialogue with 
China and attested that “a genuine socialist system” existed in China. In 
sharp contrast, Le Duc Tho’s subsequent speech at the Congress de- 
scribed the Chinese as “betrayers of Marxism-Leninism” and termed the 
anti-Chinese struggle as “one of the most urgent political tasks of all 
Marxist-Leninists.” 

Casting uncertainty over all political developments was the in- 
creasingly obvious frailty of 75-year-old General Secretary Le Duan. His 
repeated, prolonged absences, abbreviated appearance at the Congress, 
and extended “rest” visit to the Soviet Union probably foreshadow his 
passing in the not too distant future. This underscores the approaching 
impact of the life cycle on the septuagenarian leadership of the French- 
educated revolutionary generation who founded the Party, humbled the 
French, presided over the American withdrawal, and defeated the Saigon 
government. The succeeding generation of leaders will share markedly 
diminished stature and much more limited international experience. 
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The 5th Party Congress did not approve a five year plan even though 
1982 constitutes the second year of the planning period. The Congress 
provided general guidelines and targets for the period including modest 
1985 production targets either at or below targets originally set for 1980- 
81. In noting the failure to reach the earlier targets, Pham Van Dong 
acknowledged that they had been “too ambitious.” 

Key objectives for 1985 included 19-20 million tons of rice, 8-9 mil- 
lion tons of coal, 5-5.6 billion KWH1’s of electricity, and 2 million tons of 
cement. Guidelines approved at the Congress included continued reliance 
on production incentives and on the product-contract system and a grad- 
ual approach to collectivization of southern agriculture. Pham Van Dong 
urged further decentralization of planning functions in both production 
and distribution. Investment during the 1981-85 period will focus on ag- 
riculture and export-producing industries, as well as on completion of 
existing industrial projects. 

The Vietnamese economy in 1982 did not improve significantly on 
the depressed performance of recent years although there were some rela- 
tively bright spots. Rice production appeared likely to reach 15-16 mil- 
lion tons in 1982, slightly above the record 1981 level. Good weather 
(despite one locally damaging typhoon) and the free market-oriented re- 
forms seem to have accounted for the good yield. Even this record, or 
near-record production remained well below the nutritional needs of 
Vietnam’s estimated 56 million people. Significant hght industrial in- 
creases in production, along with the improved grain harvest, appear 
likely to lead to a small growth in real GDP in 1982; however, per capita 
income appears to have continued its downward trend in 1982. Inflation 
(spurred by Hanoi’s heavy outlays in support of the occupation of Kam- 
puchea, consumer subsidies, and government salary increases) appeared 
likely to undermine economic progress for the forseeable future. The spi- 
raling inflation has debilitated party/government cadre morale and 
spawned corruption, particularly in southern Vietnam, where many for- 
eign observers indicate that corruption levels outstrip even those in Saigon 
before 1975. 

External indebtedness doubled in the 1980-82 period and now 
stands at approximately $3.5 billion. Debt payments to convertible cur- 
rency debtors stood at $238 million per annum in 1982, down from $259 
million in 1981 thanks to refinancing accords and agreements to postpone 
payments or reschedule. The debt payment level stood at over 200% of 
Vietnam’s total annual hard currency export earnings and remained be- 
yond Vietnam’s ability to pay. Over half of Vietnam’s external debt con- 
sists of nonconvertible currencies owed to Hanoi’s CEMA (Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance) partners, chiefly the Soviet Union. In 
1981-82, over 30,000 Vietnamese “trainees” traveled to CEMA coun- 
tries where they will spend several years in labor-training slots, according 
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to Hanoi. Hanoi’s CEMA partners reportedly credit a percentage of the 
salaries of these workers to paying off Hanoi’s debts. 

Vietnam was unable to crack the unofficial embargo by most devel- 
oped countries on aid and trade credits which has been in place since 
Vietnamese forces occupied Kampuchea in late-1978. Vietnamese access 
to multilateral sources of assistance has been limited by Third World and 
Western opponents of its occupation of Kampuchea. One $24 million 
project of the World Food Program targeting humanitarian need among 
women and children was approved in 1982. 

The French Government, implementing a policy decision reached 
under the government of Giscard Destaing, provided aid grants and loans 
to Vietnam in 1982, and reportedly agreed to intercede on Vietnam’s be- 
half for debt rescheduling with other members of the Paris Club. In July, 
however, the Club refused, pending adoption by Hanoi of IMF-recom- 
mended economic reforms. 

Significant Swedish aid, some other bilateral assistance, and token 
Japanese humanitarian aid reached Vietnam; however, for the most part, 
Vietnam continued to look to its CEMA partners for aid, though even 
this assistance leveled off in 1982. The apparent failure of the Soviets to 
pledge specific levels for aid in support of the 1981-85 plan undoubtedly 
complicated planning and dampened expectations in Hanoi. 

Other problems plagued Soviet-Vietnamese economic cooperation. 
In 1982, as in 1981, the Soviets continued to press the Vietnamese to 
make more “efficient” use of Soviet aid and sought more control over the 
aid. While overall Soviet assistance to Vietnam (including military as- 
sistance) continues at approximately $3-4 million per day, the Soviet oil 
price to Vietnam has trebled since mid-1981, seriously aggravating Viet- 
nam’s balance of payments problem. In addition, the 1981-82 Soviet 
freeze on levels of oil supplied to CEMA states, undertaken to allow for 
increased Soviet sales to hard currency areas, created supply problems for 
Hanoi in 1982. 


Social Problems 


Hanoi’s ability to feed, clothe, and provide medical care for the peo- 
ple of Vietnam continued to fall far short of need in 1982. While rice 
production rose to nearly 16 million tons in 1982, significant reduction in 
grain imports in 1981-82 precluded marked improvement in supply 
availability. Foreign visitors reported that medical care in Vietnam con- 
tinued to deteriorate in 1982, and illness among refugees was widespread. 
The incidence of tuberculosis and malaria has risen markedly, particu- 
larly in the rural south because of the unavailability of medicine, under- 
dosing when medicines were available, overextension of the medical 
infrastructure, and the prevalence of malnutrition. Growing nutrition 
and medical problems at home, however, have not caused Hanoi to 
weaken its commitment to objectives in Kampuchea. 
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In 1982, political repression continued to place great pressure on the 
people of the south, particularly on dissident elements and on those 
southerners with ties to the previous government. A minimum of 120,000 
Vietnamese remain in “reeducation” camps throughout Vietnam, many 
interned without benefit of trial since 1975. Inmates include former Re- 
public of Vietnam military and civilian officials, religious and labor union 
leaders, artists, scholars, and lawyers. Some Vietnamese, caught attempt- 
ing to flee abroad, also were placed in the camps. According to extensive 
testimony provided in 1981 and 1982 by former inmates who entered the 
refugee chain, conditions in all but a few “show-camps” are primitive 
and life threatening. Food and medical care are particularly inadequate. 
Inmates face hard labor, but only rarely torture or execution, according to 
most published refugee accounts. Those inmates who are released face 
continued surveillance and discrimination in educational opportunities, 
jobs, and access to essential documents such as ration cards and travel 
passes. This discrimination applies to their families as well. 

The government has also moved against religious and other organi- 
zations within southern society. In 1982, religious organizations in Viet- 
nam were either under government control or under seige. Government 
tactics since 1975 have ranged from arresting the leadership of the Mus- 
lim Cham and replacing it with a new controlled organization, to coop- 
tion of most of the Protestant Christian churches. The government 
continues to intimidate the Roman Catholic and Buddhist hierarchies, 
arresting clerical and lay church leaders and disrupting internal commu- 
nications though travel restrictions. Elements of the small Hao Hao and 
Cao Dai sects were reported in 1982 to be joining with dissident elements 
operating in south Vietnam. These groups, though armed, operate for the 
most part in remote parts of the Mekong Delta and along the Viet- 
namese-Kampuchean border, and appear to pose no threat to government 
control. Hanoi faces a more serious challenge in quelling rebelling Mon- 
tagnard tribespeople who have carried on armed resistance since 1975. 
Hanoi’s efforts to settle ethnic Vietnamese into traditional Montagnard 
lands have exacerbated the situation, requiring continued use of regular 
Vietnamese army troops in the Central Highlands. Pressure on the 
sharply reduced Chinese minority appears to have abated, but discrimi- 
nation and suspicion remain. 

Repression and continuing economic deprivation generated a reduced 
but continued flow of Vietnamese abroad in 1982. While some moved 
legally through United Nations—monitored and bilateral departure pro- 
grams, the great majority took their chances on illegal departure by sea or 
across Kampuchea. Other Vietnamese desiring to leave were apparently 
deterred by increasingly effective coastal patrols as well as by the prospect 
of inhospitable welcomes in countries of first asylum and in resettlement 
countries. 

In 1982, Hanoi pressed ahead with its New Economic Zones 
(NEZ), requiring selected groups in the north and south to migrate to 
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remote agricultural areas. In some instances authorities resorted to coer- 
cion, withholding ration cards or confiscating dwellings. Since 1976, over 
1.5 million Vietnamese have been settled in NEZ’s. Approximately half 
are former Ho Chi Minh City residents while many of the rest are Sino- 
Vietnamese from the north who did not flee to China in the wake of the 
anti-Sino- Vietnamese pogrom of 1978. According to refugees, most zones 
have not been prepared adequately for habitation, and except for a small 
number of “show developments,” life in the NEZ’s remains grim, rang- 
ing from merely primitive to health threatening. 


War in Kampuchea 


As in the previous three years, Hanoi in 1982 devoted an estimated 
50% of its national budget and diverted scarce transport and energy re- 
sources as well as medical and administrative cadre to the occupation of 
Kampuchea. 

In the December 1981 to May 1982 period, Vietnamese forces 
launched a major offensive against Khmer resistance forces, chiefly 
Khmer Rouge elements in the West. The dry season offensive began with 
successful search and destroy operations against an important Khmer 
Rouge supply area in northeastern Kampuchea. In January, Vietnamese 
forces launched a pincer operation against the principal Khmer Rouge 
stronghold in the Phnom Melai area on the Western border. In addition 
to use of armor and artillery, Vietnamese forces employed lethal chemi- 
cal/toxin weapons. Khmer forces responded with heavy use of antitank 
mines and smail team guerrilla attacks against extended Vietnamese sup- 
ply lines. The Vietnamese strategy appeared to have been aimed at seiz- 
ing the stronghold, driving the Khmer Rouge defenders into Thailand, or 
inflicting unacceptably high casualties on the Khmer. The Khmer lost 
some ground in the campaign but held onto most of the hilly terrain. 
Khmer casualties appeared high, though probably fell short of Viet- 
namese expectations. Vietnamese forces operating in the Southwest were 
successful in overrunning several Khmer Rouge positions and in briefly 
occupying an important base area belonging to the nationalist Son Sann 
forces. In most areas, however, Vietnamese forces retreated to more de- 
fensible territory with the onset of the rainy season in June. 

After repeated hints in the late spring, the Indochina Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference in July announced a unilateral partial withdrawal of 
Vietnamese forces. It would appear, however, that this “withdrawal” was 
in fact only a rotation of troops aimed at disguising a significant buildup 
which continued at the end of 1982. The buildup prompted broad spec- 
ulation that the Vietnamese envision an even more vigorous dry season 
offensive in 1983. 

In political developments in Kampuchea, Hanoi appeared genuinely 
surprised by the June formation of a coalition of Khmer resistance orga- 
nizations embracing Prince Sihanouk, former Prime Minister Son Sann, 
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and the Khmer Rouge. The coalition strengthened international support 
for a solution to the Kampuchean statemate within the formula proposed 
by the ASEAN states at the UN General Assembly each year since 1979. 


Foreign Relations 


As the year ended, Hanoi faced the prospect of a developing rap- 
prochement between Moscow and Beijing. In launching a major new 
Soviet bid for improved Sino-Soviet relations in March, Chairman 
Brezhnev stressed that any improvement in Sino-Soviet relations would 
“certainly not be to the detriment of third countries.” Nevertheless, 
among the substantive steps Beijing requires of the Soviets as essential to 
an improvement of relations is a reduction of Soviet support for Hanoi’s 
occupation of Kampuchea. Vietnamese leaders recall Soviet willingness to 
sacrifice Vietnamese interests for Soviet purposes at the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954, remember the Soviet embrace of President Nixon in 
Moscow a month after the bombing of Haiphong in 1972, and now ap- 
pear concerned by Soviet overtures to Beijing. In early October, Truong 
Chinh led the first Vietnamese Party and government delegation to 
Moscow since 1978. In public remarks during the visit, Chinh and 
Brezhnev reflected differing perspectives on China. Brezhnev avoided at- 
tacks on China and encouraged Vietnam to seek normalization of rela- 
tions. Truong Chinh responded with a strongly worded attack on Beijing, 
at one point pledging to continue Vietnamese resistance to “Chinese ex- 
pansionism and hegemonism.” Chinh’s strongest attacks on China were 
omitted in Soviet press coverage. 

Although Soviet economic assistance to Vietnam is crucial to the 
Vietnamese economy, the aid itself is the source of some Soviet-Viet- 
namese strain. Persistent Soviet demands for greater Vietnamese “effi- 
ciency” in aid utilization and Soviet attempts to exert greater control have 
irked Hanoi. Nevertheless, Soviet-Vietnamese economic cooperation has 
grown increasingly complex. In addition to material assistance and credit, 
Moscow provides technical advisors and trains thousands of Vietnamese 
both in Vietnam and in the Soviet Union. The Soviets have undertaken 
long-term, large-scale projects with final phase completion dates late in 
the decade. Moscow has also worked to insert Soviet technicians into key 
positions in the Vietnamese economy, in some instances down to the pro- 
duction unit level. The Vietnamese economy, moreover, has continued to 
develop as a component, albéit a minor one, within the CEMA system. In 
1982, Vietnam’s limited export industries continued to gear up to meet 
the requirements of CEMA state markets. And Vietnamese industry con- 
tinues to develop along a Soviet model, with Soviet technology and ma- 
chinery. Given the dimensions of this growing dependence, any political 
decision by Hanoi to distance itself from the Soviet Union would entail 
great economic risks for the near term. The Soviets appear to have de- 
signed their assistance program to anchor the Soviet presence in Vietnam. 
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Hanoi is heavily dependent on Soviet support for the continued 
maintenance of more than 150,000 Vietnamese forces in Kampuchea and 
more than 30,000 in Laos. More importantly, the rapid military supply 
effort, undertaken by Moscow in 1979 in response to the Chinese inva- 
sion of Vietnam, undoubtedly has reduced significantly the prospect of 
further Chinese “lessons.” Despite strong military and diplomatic back- 
ing, Hanoi is believed to be at odds with Moscow over the role and size of 
the Soviet presence in Kampuchea. The sudden demise at the end of 1981 
of Pen Sovan, the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party’s General Secre- 
tary, may have been prompted in part by Hanoi’s concern that he might 
be developing dual loyalties, to Moscow as well as Hanoi. 

The value to Moscow of its relationship with Hanoi lies principally 
in the access to air and naval facilities at Gam Ranh Bay and Da Nang, 
the only Soviet base between Vladivostock and the east coast of Africa. 
Ten to fifteen Soviet military vessels are regularly in port at Cam Ranh 
for refueling, minor repairs, and crew R and R. The Soviets have also 
installed sophisticated communications equipment in Vietnam. Two TU 
95 Bear aircraft are based at Da Nang—Cam Ranh and cenduct regular 
surveillance flights along the China Coast and the South China Sea. 
Their range would permit surveillance flights over the Straits of Malacca 
and the western Indian Ocean. Proximity to U.S. naval and air opera- 
tions at Subic and Clark Bases in the Philippines provides an important 
monitoring capability. The Vietnamese assert that the Soviets do not have 
base rights in Vietnam, though Foreign Minister Thach, speaking to re- 
porters in Bangkok in July, did say that Hanoi might offer basing rights 
to the Soviets at Cam Ranh “if there is danger to my country.” 

The principal objectives of Vietnamese diplomacy in 1982 were de- 
fending its occupation of Kampuchea and removing or reducing unofficial 
economic sanctions in the form of aid and trade-credit suspensions. In 
July, the semiannual Indochina Foreign Ministers Conference proposed 
a partial, unilateral troop withdrawal from Kampuchea. The ministers 
also proposed a “safety zone” along the Thai-Kampuchea border that 
would allow stationing of only Thai and Kampuchean (PRK) troops 
along the border. In exchange, the ministers sought the removal of all 
resistance forces from the zone. Finally, the ministers re-proposed an in- 
ternational conference on Southeast Asia that would in fact confer legit- 
imacy on the PRK regime. Thach found little interest in any element of 
the proposal during visits to Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Bangkok in 
July, and to Jakarta later in the year. Thach’s trip through the ASEAN 
countries, like the visit that Lao Foreign Minister Phoun Sipraseut made 
in 1981, appears to have been aimed at exploring (or possibly generating) 
differences among the ASEAN partners. 

Vietnam received its fourth setback in as many years in the 1982 UN 
General Assembly consideration of Kampuchea. The credentials of the 
Democratic Kampuchea government, now including Prince Sihanouk 
and Son Sann, were approved by the largest majority since 1979. The 
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ASEAN resolution calling for withdrawal of foreign forces from Kam- 
puchea and UN-monitored elections also received the largest in a string 
of four lopsided majorities since 1979. 

Sino-Vietnamese relations did not improve in 1982 despite Hanoi’s 
proposals in midwinter and in late summer for truces along their common 
border and despite Hanoi’s call for a resumption of the talks that have 
been suspended since 1980. As 1982 drew to a close, Chinese officials 
warned publicly of a likely escalation of border hostilities. At the same 
time, China stated it would regard all three Khmer resistance factions 
equally, indicating the prospect of Chinese support to the nationalists as 
well as to the Khmer Rouge. 

Hanoi’s relations with the U.S. showed no movement in 1982. In 
late 1981, the U.S. and Vietnam, working through the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, refined procedures for resettling Vietnamese hav- 
ing relatives in the U.S. Hanoi also began permitting children of 
American servicemen and Vietnamese mothers to emigrate to the U.S. 
During the year, Hanoi turned over to U.S. officials the remains of sev- 
eral servicemen killed during the Vietnam war. This followed a February 
visit to Hanoi by an Assistant Secretary of Defense who sought greater 
cooperation between the U.S. and Vietnam on the Missing in Action is- 
sue. For its part, the U.S. has continued to permit the mailing of a large 
volume of commercial merchandise and the transfer of dollars by Viet- 
namese settled in the U.S. to relatives; these transactions pump millions 
of dollars into the Vietnamese economy. 

Rhetorical exchanges between Vietnam and the U.S. continued in 
1982, with most of the exchanges focusing on U.S. charges that Viet- 
namese forces are employing chemical/toxin weapons against resistance 
forces in Laos and Kampuchea. Hanoi raised countercharges regarding 
alleged lingering toxic affects of the defoliant “Agent Orange,” which the 
U.S. military forces employed in Vietnam prior to 1971. 


Prospects for 1983 


The events of 1982 have broad implications for Vietnam’s strategy in 
Kampuchea. Soviet pursuit of rapprochement with China raises immedi- 
ate questions about future Soviet support of Hanoi’s objectives in Kam- 
puchea. Formation of a coalition of Khmer resistance factions threatens to 
undercut Hanoi’s efforts to recruit Khmer support for the regime it cre- 
ated in Phnom Penh. The Khmer people may begin to perceive an alter- 
native to the dilemma posed by a choice limited to Pol Pot and the 
Vietnamese-backed regime. Clearly, the coalition has weakened Hanoi’s 
diplomatic campaign on behalf of Heng Samrin. The lack of success of 
Hanoi’s strongest dry season military effort against the resistance since 
1979 appears to limit prospects for a quick military solution in Kam- 
puchea, barring a political decision to maneuver through Thai territory to 
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attack Khmer border positions from the rear. Moreover, the continuing 
failure to integrate the South economically or politically, and the urgency 
of economic problems in Vietnam are generating pressure on Hanoi to 
end the diversion of funds and resources to the Kampuchean venture. 

The question that developments in 1982 seems to pose is whether 
time is on Hanoi’s side in Kampuchea. If, as developments in 1982 sug- 
gest, it is not, Hanoi’s options range from acquiescing to a compromise 
solution in Kampuchea to making a bold military effort aimed at dis- 
crediting the Khmer nationalists and permanently denying the Khmer 
Rouge key border positions in a campaign that would not be restricted by 
respect for the integrity of the Thai border. 


Edmund McWilliams was First Secretary, U.S. Embassy, Bangkok, until July 1982, 
and is currently assigned to the Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


KAMPUCHEA IN 1982: POLITICAL AND 
MILITARY ESCALATION 


Timothy Carney * 


THE LARGEST SERIES of Vietnamese military actions in 
Kampuchea since 1979 marked the December 1981~April 1982 dry sea- 
son. The People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN) tried to pin down and de- 
stroy large elements of Khmer resistance forces or, at least, force them to 
flee into Thailand. The PAVN regained the initiative, limiting both 
Khmer Rouge and noncommunist resistance actions, but failed in its 
larger goals. 

Politically and diplomatically the resistance held the initiative, 
fulfilling the promise of their September 1981 tripartite decision in prin- 
ciple to create a coalition government. The Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK) was formed on June 22, 1982. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, once again Chief of State of Cambodia, proclaimed 
the coalition government’s existence on July 9, 1982, during his visit to 
Thailand and to resistance bases in western Cambodia. The new body 
was given an enhanced victory on the issue of Cambodian credentials at 
the UN General Assembly by opponents of Vietnam’s invasion of Cam- 
bodia. It ensured an even wider margin of support for the General As- 
sembly resolution of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) to return peace, independence, and self-determination to Cam- 
bodia. 

The need for massive food relief to Khmer living in zones controlled 
by PAVN and the Vietnamese-created People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
(PRK) ended. But questions of serious malnutrition among children and 
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evidence of pockets of very poor food supply accent the fragility of the 
agricultural recovery. Politically, Khmer in the interior seem to have 
adopted a posture of watchful waiting in the wake of the CGDK forma- 
tion. The PRK itself continues to try to expand its military organization, 
further consolidate its bureaucracy, and build its party. 

The noncommunist resistance groups increased in strength, receiving 
new arms shipments while overcoming internal problems. Military ac- 
tivity during the rainy season of May—November 1982 increased, mainly 
because of expanded Khmer Rouge action in western and southwestern 
Cambodia, but noncommunist groups also began limited but larger-scale 
activity. 

By the beginning of the dry season in early December 1982, military 
affairs were again the chief focus after the rainy season period of political 
and international diplomatic actions. PAVN had enhanced its combat 
power through a troop rotation despite claims to have withdrawn forces 
as part of a Vietnamese effort to show flexibility on the Cambodian ques- 
tion. Hanoi had shown no real willingness to entertain a compromise 
political solution in Cambodia and, despite statements by Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister Thach that PAVN would not be undertaking an offen- 
sive,! PAVN seemed set for a series of initiatives on at least the same scale 
as the 1981-82 dry season. 


Military Balance 


Dry Season: The series of probes and attacks that PAVN initiated 
along the northern Cambodian border in December 1981 developed into 
a major and successful effort to regain the military initiative from the 
Khmer Rouge. In mid-January 1982, elements of two PAVN divisions, 
with heavy artillery and some armor support, struck at the Khmer Rouge 
military and governmental headquarters based in the area around Phnom 
Melai, a 400-meter peak located about twenty kilometers south of the 
frontier town of Aranyaprathet-Poipet. In early 1981 the Khmer Rouge 
had expanded eastward in this zone as PAVN consolidated garrisons to 
protect populated areas during the 1981 period of elections and PRK 
institution-building. l 

The Vietnamese pincer attack seemed designed to pin down large 
Khmer Rouge units and destroy them. The Khmer Rouge rapidly gave 
ground, including important training and forward logistics bases as the 
initial PAVN stroke fell on air. The Khmer Rouge stiffened defenses 
when the Vietnamese pressed forward and both sides began to take heav- 
ier casualties. It became clear that the Vietnamese, with only somewhat 
over 5,000 men engaged, had insufficient force to try to envelop this more 
than 40 square kilometers of hilly and wooded terrain by moving into 
Thailand and attacking the Khmer Rouge from the rear. This eased the 
potential for major clashes between PAVN and Thai forces, although 
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small and brief incursions did take place. After efforts to trap major 
Khmer Rouge units failed, PAVN seemed determined to push the Khmer 
Rouge out of the zone and into Thailand. 

The Khmer Rouge reinforced and changed tactics, belatedly striking 
PAVN logistics lines into the forward area. The two defending Khmer 
Rouge divisions probably numbered no more than 5,000 men. ‘They gave 
ground slowly, and by early April had reluctantly withdrawn from their 
military headquarters on the southernmost flank of the sector. PAVN had 
stalled early on in efforts against the northern and eastern part of the 
Khmer Rouge defenses. The Khmer Rouge declined to permit foreign 
medical teams into their zones, but were clearly taking more casualties 
than guerrilla theory would dictate. ‘The Phnom Melai area is valuable to 
them because it lies near important road junctions and towns and Viet- 
namese headquarters in Western Cambodia. The area has also become a 
Western press focus because numerous journalists have interviewed lead- 
ing Khmer Rouge figures there. 

The Vietnamese began to withdraw from the front lines by the sec- 
ond week of April, partly because of early rains. They had regained a 
large amount of territory, inflicted a few thousand casualties, and kept 
the Khmer Rouge off balance over the dry season. They had also lost a 
few thousand casualties, several amphibious tanks destroyed by mines, 
and failed either to destroy important Khmer Rouge forces or drive them 
into Thailand. 

An important Vietnamese operation against Son Sann’s Khmer Peo- 
ple’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF) base in the Cardamom Moun- 
tains of southwestern Cambodia had better but still limited results. In 
mid-March, major elements of the PAVN 7th division struck at the iso- 
lated camp at Sokh San under an artillery bombardment which included 
as yet undetermined chemical rounds. The overextended KPNLF perim- 
eter fell back, and commander Prom Vith bought enough time for the 
population of 9,000 to withdraw into Thailand while his troops edged out 
of the way. PAVN, with PRK elements attached, looted the camp, mined 
the villages in the Sokh San complex, and then began to withdraw. 
KPNLEF troops filtered back in May and the population began to return 
in July. 

The operation seemed aimed as much at political as military targets. 
The large and fast-moving attack force hoped to trap the camp and its 
defenders, but the Vietnamese at the least probabiy sought to discourage 
ASEAN support to the KPNLF by showing that Son Sann’s strongest 
base could not withstand a PAVN thrust. 


Rainy Season: The early arrival of rains sent PAVN back into garri- 
son, and at mid-year, the Vietnamese expeditionary force began a large- 
scale troop rotation. PAVN demobilized troops in service from before 
1979 and sent them home in July under the rubric of a “partial troop 
withdrawal.” At the same time, at least 20,000 new troops, mainly south- 
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ern draftees, were sent to Cambodia to complete their basic training at 
forward centers with garrisoned combat divisions. As far as can be deter- 
mined, no new units entered Cambodia, and the new men fleshed out the 
under-strength combat forces, replacing those demobilized, war casu- 
alties, losses from disease, and the high level of desertions. 

The Khmer Rouge and, to a lesser extent, the noncommunist ele- 
ments again used the rainy season to increase combat operations. Khmer 
Rouge actions increased in western and southwestern Cambodia, and in 
the interior in Kampot and ‘Takeo provinces as well as Kompong Cham 
and Kompong Thom. In Kompong Thom, Route 6 remained closed to the 
Vietnamese, except in heavily escorted convoys, marking more than 18 
months since the road was initially interdicted. Heavy security along 
Route 4 to Kompong Som port continued to be necessary, with guards 
spaced every few hundred meters near the Pich Nil pass as of November 
1982. The reported mid-August killing of the Vice-Minister of Agricul- 
ture during a tour of rubber-planting areas of Kompong Cham illustrated 
rural security problems. Radio Phnom Penh regularly described incidents 
and sweeps against “reactionaries and bandits” even in districts bordering 
Vietnam. PRK provincial battalions and district companies performed 
pacification duties jointly with and under the supervision of Vietnamese 
Task Forces. 

The noncommunist resistance launched its largest military operation 
in late September. The KPNLF at Nong Chan began a modest operation 
against adjacent PAVN checkpoints that had been limiting access to the 
border. They succeeded in forcing the garrisons back and followed up 
with an operation that involved several KPNLF battalions attacking the 
PAVN/PRK force at the towns of Yeang Dangkum and Preav, overrun- 
ning one company-sized position, and disrupting Vietnamese dispositions 
in the area north of Route 5 from the border to Sisophon. Sihanoukist and 
KPNLF forces operating from their northern border bases mainly 
engaged in efforts to propagandize the population and gather intelligence. 
After reestablishing Sokh San, KPNLF small teams ventured deep into 
the interior on sabotage and propaganda missions. 


Political Developments 


Resistance: Prince Sihanouk, Son Sann, and the Khmer Rouge, rep- 
resented by Khieu Samphan, joined together in creating a Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea in a signing ceremony in Kuala 
Lumpur on June 22, 1982. The Sihanoukists had long taken the position 
that any reasonable terms for coalition to fight the Vietnamese would be 
acceptable. The KPNLF finally agreed to draft-proposals after an inten- 
sive series of negotiations from mid-April to early June. The renewed 
efforts had begun in late January when the Khmer Rouge had replied to 
proposals by Singapore for a loosely structured coalition, in the wake of 
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the failure of the initial series of coalition talks from September to 
November 1981. The Khmer Rouge highlighted the need for a tightly 
organized coalition and proposed a resistance summit to negotiate a final 
agreement. Son Sann, however, failed to join Khieu Samphan and Prince 
Sihanouk in China in February. The momentum toward coalition did not 
resume until drafts began to be exchanged in mid-April after Son Sann 
had traveled to Malaysia, Singapore, and Japan. In early June the 
KPNLEF accepted a draft that designated the three principals as an inner 
cabinet with Prince Sihanouk as President, Khieu Samphan as Vice- 
President in charge of Foreign Affairs, and Son Sann as Prime Minister. 
Four additional Coordination Committees for Finance and Economy, De- 
fence, Culture and Education, and Health and Social Affairs, each with a 
member from each faction, completed the coalition government. 

The agreement was first read as favorable to the Khmer Rouge. It 
endorses their four principles—tripartite structure; nonpreponderance of 
any one side; consensus decision making; and a base in the existence of 
Democratic Kampuchea. In addition, the document gives the Khmer 
Rouge the right to withdraw from the coalition, taking the Democratic 
Kampuchea label with them. However, as the KPNLF desired, the 
agreement ordained a loose coalition structure, with each side retaining 
its identity and access to foreign supplies. Ieng Sary was frozen out of 
foreign affairs, although the Khmer Rouge kept the portfolio. 

Practically, Prince Sihanouk proved the immediate beneficiary. He 
immediately expanded public political activities after the Kuala Lumpur 
signing, traveling first to Thailand in early July. He presided over the 
first CGDK Cabinet meeting and visited camps of all three sides in Cam- 
bodia and the Khao I Dang Holding Center in Thailand, where 15,000 
people subsequently volunteered to return to his zone on the northern 
border. Sihanouk also undertook a series of trips which included warm 
receptions in Yugoslavia and Romania as well as in Guinea, which actu- 
ally has diplomatic relations with the PRK. The Prince ended these trav- 
els in New York in mid-September for the UN General Assembly. While 
in the United States he and Son Sann visited Washington on October 8 
for breakfast with Vice President Bush. Sihanouk returned to Pyongyang 
in early November after celebrating his 60th birthday in Paris and then 
in Beijing, where Deng Xiaoping feted him. As of early December, the 
Prince had cited health and “various reasons” for delaying additional 
travels planned to France, other African countries, and then to Thailand 
to preside over the second full cabinet meeting of the coalition govern- 
ment. 

The KPNLF hoped to gain from the coalition by attracting foreign 
supplies. The United States found creation of the CGDK encouraging 
but ruled out military aid, noting U.S. humanitarian support and promis- 
ing consultations with ASEAN. The Washington Post? reported that 
arms from Singapore secretly arrived for the KPNLF in September. Nei- 
ther the KPNLF nor the Singaporean authorities have confirmed such 
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deliveries, said to be enough to equip 2,000 troops. The Washington Post 
suggested that such deliveries had prompted the KPNLF operation from 
Nong Chan in late September as the Front showed its donors that arms 
would be put to use. In November 1982, Son Sann claimed 11,000 men 
under arms for the KPNLF. Sihanoukists had themselves received a ship- 
ment of Chinese weapons in March 1982 and by the end of the year 
claimed that their Sihanouk National Army (ANS) included 5,000 armed 
men in its three components: MOULINAKA at Nong Chan; Khleang 
Moeung Movement at O Khsach and at the Sihanoukborei Headquarters 
itself. 

Both ANS and KPNLF experienced internal problems over com- 
mand structures. ‘The assassination of a KPNLF border leader resulted 
in Chief of Staff Dien Del’s resignation and replacement by a four-man 
Interim Command Committee. Del himself remained in the Front Execu- 
tive Committee and traveled to China with Son Sann in November. ANS 
Chief of Staff Teap Ben weathered a misunderstanding to remain on the 
job, 


Internal: The initial reaction to the coalition was a skeptical silence 
from Hanoi and Phnom Penh, which did not believe the disparate parties 
would ever join together. Radio broadcasts characterized by rhetorical 
overkill followed along familiar themes, drawing on Khmer folklore to 
demonstrate the impossibility of yoking such antagonistic beasts, and dis- 
missing the CGDK as a mere cosmetic device to cover the reality of 
Khmer Rouge control. By the end of July, the PRK had organized sub- 
district chiefs nationwide into holding meetings to denounce the body, 
featuring strong personal attacks on Prince Sihanouk and Son Sann. At 
the same time, PRK Foreign Minister Hun Sen noted in a mid-July 
speech the possibility of amnesty for those misled, and a return of civil 
rights for those who respected the PRK Constitution. This theme re- 
emerged in the PRK and Vietnamese media just before the UN General 
Assembly votes on Khmer credentials, and again in late November when 
Hun Sen agreed with a visiting European journalist that even Prince 
Sihanouk might benefit from such an amnesty and stand for election in 
1986. The Vietnamese Foreign Minister publicly made the same point in 
early December, perhaps as a tactic both to emphasize tc a world au- 
dience the magnanimity of the PRK. 

Khmer public reaction to the coalition reflected the popular longing 
for peace and an end to the Vietnamese presence. Villagers coming to the 
border during the week after formation of the coalition expressed contra- 
dictory views that the Vietnamese might be eliminated from Cambodia, 
peace returned, and the Khmer Rouge forestalled from returning to 
power by agreement among the CGDK principals, despite Khieu 
Samphan’s presence as a “man of Pol Pot.” Some peasants briefly 
stopped accepting riels in anticipation of a currency change with a change 
of regime. This hopefulness had turned to watchful waiting by the end of 
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the year, probably because of severe repression of any sign of favor to- 
ward the CGDK and an absence of immediate action in the interior by 
the coalition. 

In Phnom Penh itself, the PRK continued efforts to build and con- 
solidate its regime. Echoes of former Prime Minister and Party Secretary 
Pen Sovann’s fall continued with contradictory but still health-related as- 
sertions about his departure by PRK and Vietnamese sources throughout 
the year. The resumption of duties by those claimed to have been purged 
with him, notably Phnom Penh party boss Keo Chanda, strongly suggests 
that Pen Sovann fell because he alienated both his own colleagues and the 
Vietnamese. His complete transformation into a non-person confirms that 
his fall was political. He was apparently both too independent minded for 
the Vietnamese and too autocratic for the Khmer. In January the Na- 
tional Assembly approved Vice-Premier Chan Si as his replacement. 

Evidence was not adequate to confirm speculation that creation of 
the CGDK had halted the PRK’s efforts to expand its party and bureau- 
cracy. No recent figures have modified the mid-1981 total of 600-700 
members and candidates for the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party 
(KPRP), and an additional 3,000 members of the “core organization” 
made up of the most progressive masses who serve as a pool of party 
candidates and interface between the party and the mass. The PRK 
armed forces have been a major target of party building. A Phnom Penh 
broadcast of early November 1981 noted that thousands of the core had 
been built in the military in the six months since the May 1981 Fourth 
Party Congress and that hundreds had become party members. A Janu- 
ary 9, 1982, five-part party directive highlighted the need to expand a 
disciplined party membership, and the Third KPRP Central Committee 
Plenum confirmed the thrust toward expansion and improved organiza- 
tion at its late January meeting. 

The PRK civil and military bureaucracies continued to develop. The 
Ministry of Plan is requiring budget estimates for 1983 from other minis- 
tries for the first time. Hitherto, only a few ministries had voluntarily 
submitted estimates. The military, however, has shown the greatest 
efforts at expansion. In 1982 the 2nd and 3rd brigades upgraded into 
division structure as the 2nd and 286th divisions, respectively, thus join- 
ing the 196th division which had been created out of the old 1st brigade 
in early 1981. The military, however, suffers a high rate of desertion as 
young men unable to dodge the draft flee active service. A steady trickle of 
mid-level civil servants appears on the border, seeking to flee abroad or, 
less frequently, to join the resistance. 


Vietnamese Role: Defectors, including the widely publicized former 
Assistant to Foreign Minister Hun Sen,’ have added light on Vietnam’s 
advisory and supervisory bodies in Cambodia. The Vietnam Communist 
Party Politburo Office in Phnom Penh is designated B-68, and its office 
for overseeing the PRK administration is called A-40. Office A-50 is re- 
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sponsible for Phnom Penh municipality. On the military side Vietnamese 
Expert Team 478 is the advisory unit for the PRK General Staff. The 
Khmer provinces have been divided among “Fronts” organized by adja- 
cent Vietnamese Military Regions. Provinces still draw civilian advisors 
from sister Vietnamese provinces; military advisory teams come from the 
controlling PAVN Military Region. 


International Dimensions 


Political Aspects: The diplomatic isolation of Vietnam and rejection 
of the PRK hardened in 1982 following creation of the coalition. Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea kept the UN General Assembly seat with 90 states 
rejecting a challenge to its credentials against 29 favoring the ouster of 
Democratic Kampuchea and 26 abstentions. The vote increased support 
for the Khmer resistance over 1981’s tally of 77-37-31. Romania voted to 
seat Democratic Kampuchea, having been absent from voting the two 
preceding years. Guinea, which recognizes the PRK, voted for seating the 
DK. The ASEAN resolution calling for the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops and return to independence and self-determination gained five 
votes, passing by 105-25 with 19 abstentions. Guinea voted for the reso- 
lution. Seven states that recognize the PRK abstained, including India, 
which had recently sent a new Chargé d’Affaires to Phnom Penh. All had 
abstained the previous year except Guyana, which was absent in 1981. 

The General Assembly voting heartened the ASEAN states, which 
were the target of Vietnamese maneuvering over the second half of the 
year. Indochinese Foreign Ministers meeting in Ho Chi Minh City on 
July 7, 1982, announced a partial withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from 
Cambodia and called for an international conference, which, however, 
would be preceded by regional meetings to set its agenda. The Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister subsequently traveled to all the ASEAN states 
except the Philippines by early December, displaying tactical flexibility 
while dodging the substance of the issue: Vietnam’s presence in Cam- 
bodia. By December he had convinced ASEAN states that Vietnam had 
yet to undergo a change in policy to seek a compromise political solution. 

Cambodia also formed a major element of the normalization talks 
between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China which be- 
gan in late September in Beijing at the deputy foreign minister level. The 
Chinese, according to press accounts, set as conditions for progress in the 
talks, concrete action on any one of three issues: Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan; an end to Soviet support for Vietnam’s adventure in Cam- 
bodia; or a withdrawal of Soviet troops from the Chinese border. PRK 
leaders had early on publicly welcomed Soviet overtures toward the Chi- 
nese and continued in that vein through November in conversations with 
visiting journalists. 
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Fraternal Support: The level of Soviet assistance dropped in 1981 and 
was said to drop further in 1982 according to Soviet officials in Phnom 
Penh.* The Soviets claimed to have provided $134 million in 1980 and 
$95 million worth of assistance in 1981, the latter in the form of 100,000 
tons of rice, 130,000 tons of petroleum products, 13,000 tons of fertilizer, 
and 400 vehicles, but instead delivered 35,000 tons of rice and 20,000 
tons of milk powder. Soviet assistance to rubber cultivation increased in 
1982, and the East Germans joined in dividing the producing areas of 
Kompong Chan province between them. Exports of rubber to the USSR 
continued, possibly to repay Soviet loans. Soviet officials claim that only 
about 200 technicians work in Cambodia plus an additional 100 family 
members. 

However, other elements of the Soviet advisory presence also include 
a handful of men at the General Logistics Department of the PRK 
Armed Forces General Staff and presumably others elsewhere in the 
PRK military apparatus. The Soviets are particularly involved in train- 
ing, especially of pilots, artillery officers, and senior staff officers. The 
early February visit to all three Indochinese states by Soviet Chief of Staff 
and First Deputy Defense Minister Ogarkov underscored Soviet interests 
in military affairs in the area although no concrete results were an- 
nounced as part of the visit. His was the most important of such visits, 
which included the East German defense minister in January and the 
Czech Defense Minister in April. The East German visit included signa- 
ture of a military cooperation agreement under which the GDR report- 
edly will undertake to build up the PRK Armed Forces by training 
programs in East Germany and developing air defense works.’ 

Reports of Soviet-Vietnamese friction continued over the year. The 
USSR warmly welcomed senior PRK leaders including Foreign Minister 
Hun Sen in May and a KPRP delegation shortly after. Soviet rhetoric in 
the wake of the coalition government formation hardened on behalf of its 
PRK ally, but the USSR maintained a distinction among the Indochinese 
states as separate entities while hailing their solidarity as appropriate. 


Refugees and Relief: ‘The refugee flow reversed to a large extent in the 
wake of Prince Sihanouk’s visit to the border in July. By November more 
than 7,000 inhabitants of Khao I Dang had volunteered for and been 
moved to the Prince’s Sihanoukborei headquarters on the northern Cam- 
bodian border. This group joined over 33,000 refugees who elected to 
return to the border between June 1980 and July 1982. About 16,000 
returned to Khmer Rouge zones, half again in the first wave of June 
1980. 

The major border concentrations remain Nong Chan, which the 
ANS and the KPNLF share, and Rithisen (Nong Samet) under the 
KPNLF. Each has more than 40,000 people. More than 200,000 people 
receive rations from the UN Border Relief Organization. 
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A donors meeting of December 15, 1982, was to discuss the future of 
assistance to the interior of Cambodia through Phnom Penh. An FAO 
team visited the PRK in November and traveled widely to assess food and 
nutrition needs. Preliminary indications are that they concluded that 
child malnutrition levels are high in both Phnom Penh and the provinces 
and that recovery remains fragile with a need for significant tonnages of 
relief food despite an adequate harvest. 


Prospects 


The immediate outlook is for another dry season of fighting, proba- 
bly on the same or somewhat higher scale than the last dry season. The 
Vietnamese do not appear to have enough force in Cambodia to destroy 
their enemies, but must keep them off balance and hamper their develop- 
ment. In the meantime, Hanoi is trying to expand and develop the PRK 
main forces, bringing them into an increasing combat role. With a few 
exceptions, however, Heng Samrin units lack the training, experience, 
and, apparently, aggressiveness to attack the Khmer resistance. 

The PRK has developed its bureaucracy nationwide and, as the 
effort to propagandize against the CGDK shows, can move ideas down to 
the local level, presumably with the assistance of the parallel Vietnamese 
administrative structure. Loyalty is another question, and evidence for the 
rate of entry into the party, which might form an effective measure, is 
absent. Both the ANS and the KPNLF state that they have urged the 
population to stay in place in the wake of the coalition formation, but 
they may find translating popular hopefulness and watchful waiting into 
active support their major political challenge in 1983. The military and 
political situation seems essentially stalemated, in the absence of massive 
supplies for the noncommunist resistance to prove their appeal. 

Early settlement through political compramise thus would seem to 
depend on external elements. But the Vietnamese leadership seems able 
to weather the difficult economic situation and social consequences deriv- 
ing from their financial and aid isolation. Nor will Sino-Soviet talks pro- 
duce movement on the Cambodian question despite palpable nervousness 
on the issue in Hanoi. The Chinese threaten a second military lesson if 
PAVN activities so warrant. The threat is real, proved by the February 
1979 first lesson, but the cost would again be high and unlikely to bring 
Vietnam to compromise. 

A generation of Vietnamese leaders is ready to pass. Every evidence 
is that their potential successors share the vision of Indochina under Viet- 
nam’s control. In the current stalemate it looks as if the new generation 
will have the opportunity to show if they have the force of conviction to 
carry on a policy against a growing opposition by Khmer nationalism 
which has earned worldwide disapproval. 


Timothy Carney is First Secretary in the U.S. Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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LAOS IN 1982: THE THIRD CONGRESS 
OF THE LAO PEOPLE’S REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY 


Carlyle A. Thayer 


THE DOMESTIC and foreign affairs of the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR) in 1982 were dominated by the convening 
of the Third National Congress of the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party 
(LPRP) from April 27-30. On the domestic front, the Third Congress 
mapped out a series of pragmatic, gradual steps in the transitional period 
of building socialism embodied in Laos’ First Five Year Plan. New eco- 
nomic policies, originally adopted by the Central Committee in late 1979, 
known as Resolution 7, were reaffirmed. On the external front, Laos rest- 
ated its commitment to maintaining “special solidarity with Vietnam and 
Kampuchea, [and] our solidarity and all-round co-operation with the 
great Soviet Union and the other socialist countries.” Although the Third 
Congress condemned Chinese expansionism, U.S. imperialism, and 
“other reactionaries,” it was also suggested that relations with the United 
States and Thailand could improve. China’s “reactionary” ruling clique 
remained, however, “the direct enemy” of the Lao people. 


The Third Congress 


In mid-February the LPRP Central Committee made the decision to 
convene the Third Congress in Vientiane. It was attended by 228 official 
delegates, including twenty women. In addition, sixteen delegations from 
abroad, representing various communist and workers’ parties, were in 
attendance. Over a four-day period, the delegates listened to numerous 
presentations by Lao and foreign delegates, including speeches on agri- 
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culture, industry, transport, and the armed forces as well as presentations 
by provincial representatives. Three major documents were delivered and 
unanimously adopted: the Central Committee’s Political Report, the Re- 
port on the Orientation and Tasks of the First Five Year Plan, and the 
Report on the Amendments to the LPRP’s Regulations. In addition, the 
Congress elected a new Central Committee, Secretariat, and Political Bu- 
reau. 


Political Report: The Central Committee’s Political Report, delivered 
by General Secretary Kaysone Phomvihan, was a lengthy document di- 
vided into five parts: a history of the Lao revolution; the line, orientations, 
and tasks in the new stage; the orientation and tasks of some branches; 
the world situation and Lao foreign policy; and LPRP leadership and 
party-building. 

Part one traced the successes, achievements, and shortcomings of the 
LPRP in the period from the Second Congress in 1972 to the present. 
This was an eventful decade in which the LPRP went from a clandestine 
movement fighting the U.S.-backed Royal Lao government, to a member 
of Laos’ third coalition government (1973), to a party firmly in power 
(1975). The LPRP’s policies of socialist construction, which included a 
badly conceived program of agricultural collectivization, and which 
provoked widespread disenchantment, armed resistance, and the flight of 
nearly ten percent of the entire population, were mentioned only briefly 
and obliquely. According to Kaysone: 


Because of our subjectivism and oversimplification and our failure to for- 
see all the difficulties and complications due to arise when the revolution 
shifts to a new stage, our political and ideological work in the recent past 
was not incisive enough and behind hand in some respects. Many Party 
cadres and members, including key cadres, have not really grasped the 
Party’s line and policies. In the new circumstances, many Party cadres 
and members have become bureaucratic and aloof from the masses, some 
have even been degenerated and corrupted. Political and ideological work 
has not been closely combined with organizational work. The machinery 
is still cumbersome and heavy, the organization of the implementation 
process still lacks efficiency. ... 


On the economic front, we also indulged in subjectivism, failed to grasp 
economic laws and to strongly promote the people’s mastery as a motive 
force.! 


In light of these shortcomings, Kaysone reiterated the LPRP’s dedi- 
cation to two main tasks, national defense and construction, and quite 
clearly underlined that “economic construction and cultural development 
must be regarded as an important task of the most decisive significance” 
(emphasis in original). However, in the course of the next half decade, 
the pace of socialist construction would be much more measured than 
previously. Here Kaysone emphasized: 
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Our starting point being very low, we must take many transitional steps 
in our socialist construction, get out of the state of natural [subsistence] 
economy, and take our economy from small-scale production to socialist 
large-scale production. 


Parts two and three of the Political Report contained the guidelines, 
objectives, and priorities for the future. Under the heading “the general 
line of our revolution,” Kaysone restated that the LPRP would “carry 
out simultaneously the three revolutions in which the revolution in the 
relations of production will pave the way for the productive forces to de- 
velop, the scientific and technological revolution is the kingpin and the 
cultural and ideological revolution takes a step ahead.”? Future priorities 
included: “taking the development of agriculture and forestry as a base 
for industrial development, to transform the natural economy, to turn 
step by step small production into socialist large scale production, [and] to 
carry out industrialization gradually and selectively.” 

Part four, on the world situation, was brief. The cornerstone of the 
LPRP’s and LPDR’s foreign policy was stated to be “‘our special soli- 
darity with Vietnam and Kampuchea, our solidarity and all-round co- 
operation with the great Soviet Union and the other socialist countries.” 
Elsewhere, the Political Report employed differing terminology in de- 
scribing Lao-Vietnamese relations (“militant solidarity and special rela- 
tionship”) and Lao-Soviet relations (“solidarity and all-sided co- 
operation”). Prior to the Congress, a foreign journalist asked Sisana Sis- 
ane, a member of the Central Committee and Minister of Information, 
Propaganda and Culture, why Laos had a special relationship with Viet- 
nam and not with the USSR. The Minister replied that the Lao- Vietnam 
special relationship was:a “military alliance” forged during a common 
struggle while the Lao-Soviet relationship was one of “militant soli- 
darity” based on “all-round co-operation.” : 

In part one of the Political Report, Kaysone referred to China and 
the U.S. in these terms: “the Peking ruling circles, in collusion with U.S. 
imperialism and other reactionary forces, has become the direct and dan- 
gerous enemy of our people.” In part five, Kaysone nevertheless held out 
hope for an improvement in relations with both countries. He stated: 


We are determined to fight against the U.S.-China collusion, the main 
threat to national independence, peace and stability in this region. If the 
U.S. really wants to improve relations with Laos as it has said it should 
prove its good-will with concrete deeds, by ending its slanderous propa- 
ganda campaigns and other moves against the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic. The peace-loving Lao people are always eager to have friendly 
ties with the American people. 


With regard to China, we persevere in our efforts and will do all we can 
to maintain and consolidate the neighbourly friendship between our peo- 
ple and the Chinese people while resolutely opposing the hostile policy of 
the reactionary clique in the Peking ruling circles. In the interest of peace 
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in South-East Asian and in the world, we are ready to normalize our 
relations with the People’s Republic of China. 


Laos’ relations with ASEAN and Thailand had been singled out in 
the economic section of part three. Here the Political Report declared that 
Laos “will continue to maintain economic relations with Thailand and 
other ASEAN countries on the basis of mutual benefit.” In the foreign 
affairs section, Laos advocated peaceful coexistence between ASEAN and 
Indochina, the continuation of dialogues between the two groups, and the 
creation of a “region of peace, stability, friendship and co-operation.” 
With regard to Thailand, the Political Report stated that Laos “wishes to 
maintain and develop neighbouring friendly ties, and broaden economic, 
trade, cultural and sports relations... .” 

The final section of the Central Committee’s Political Report dealt 
with leadership and party-building. Kaysone stressed that the LPRP 
should be selective in learning from the experiences of fraternal parties. 
He noted that over the past six years, the LPRP had been able to increase 
the number of district-level and above cadres threefold, professional and 
technical cadres five-fold, and the number of party members by nearly 
fifty percent. Nevertheless, there were a number of “shortcomings and 
errors.” Three areas were singled out for attention: political education 
and ideological guidance, recruitment, and organizational work. Accord- 
ing to the Report: 


A number of Party cadres and members have had their fighting will and 
revolutionary spirit quickly ended; they are no longer exemplary in their 
conduct, become bureaucrats [sic], alienated from the masses; some have 
even been degraded, degenerated and bought off by the enemy. 


The remainder of section five mapped out a general program by 
which these differences could be overcome. Degenerate cadres were to be 
expelled and replaced by new, more qualified members “from the work- 
ing class, the labouring peasants, revolutionary intellectuals or children of 
revolutionary families.” In future, emphasis was to be placed on creating 
basic level units, which were often non-existent in “newly liberated 
areas,” so that “by the end of 1985 no places shall be left without Party 
cells.” Efforts were to be made to strengthen the LPRP’s role in “minis- 
tries and branches under the central and provincial governments” as well 
as in “the regular army and security forces.” Part five concluded by 
warning that “extreme caution must be taken against opportunists and 
agents of imperialism and international reaction who try to infiltrate the 
Party for sabotage.” 


Economic Report: ‘The Report on the Orientation and Tasks of the 
First Five Year Plan for Economic and Social Development was pre- 
sented by Political Bureau member Nouhak Phoumsavan.* Part one pro- 
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vided an overview of recent socioeconomic developments in which the 
following achievements were recorded: between 1976 and 1981, GNP 
and per capita income increased by 43% and 40%, respectively; rice pro- 
duction reached 1,154,000 tons in 1981 (making the LPDR self-sufficient 
for the first time); electricity output rose 3.57 times in the period 1976- 
80; the volume of state-transported goods increased 1.54 times in tonnage 
(period unspecified), and over 10,000 persons were sent abroad for train- 
ing and education. 

Progress in these and other areas was attributed in part to policy 
changes which witnessed the removal of restrictions on marketing and the 
circulation of goods, an innovative pricing policy, the nationalization of 
all private banks, monetary reforms, and the use of market forces. In 
addition, the amount of foreign aid rose to 15% of GNP of which 64% 
came from the socialist community. 

Part two of the Economic Report set forth nine major tasks to be 
accomplished by 1985. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. Develop agriculture, forestry, handicrafts, small industry, light indus- 
try, and a number of selected other industries so that the minimum needs 
of the state and people in terms of food and essential consumer goods can 
be met. By 1985 insure that the state has an annual focd reserve of at 
least six months. 


2. Concentrate on the communications, transport, postal communica- 
tions, and electricity production sectors. 


3. Improve the distribution and circulation system by using “non-social- 
ist economic sectors” while ensuring state control over food and the ex- 
port of agricultural and forestry products as well as the import of 
important goods. 


4. Develop all five economic sectors (subsistence, private, mixed, cooper- 
ative, and state). 


5. Develop both a central economic structure as well as local economy. 
The state will assume control over key economic projects and in designing 
policies to combat sectionalism and fragmentation. 


6. Expand the health and educational systems, make primary education 
universal, eliminate illiteracy, and pay particular attention to the training 
of leading cadres, economic managers, commanders, and diplomats. 


7. Combine economic development with the needs of national defense 
and security, especially in areas adjacent to China or inhabited by minor- 
ity peoples. 


8. Consolidate and strengthen the economic cooperation with Vietnam 
and Kampuchea; utilize economic assistance from the USSR and other 
socialist countries; and expand economic relations with India and the 
ASEAN countries. 


9. Perfect the economic management mechanism. 
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Part two concluded by listing target figures, either in percentage 
terms or in absolute figures, for ten areas of the economy. For example, 
food crop production was set to reach 1.6 million tons of paddy equivalent 
by 1985 of which 1.4 million tons was to be rice; timber production was 
to reach 2 million cubic meters; the average annual growth rate of invest- 
ment for capital construction was to rise by 8.2%; export value was to 
increase 3.4 times over 1980 with exports to socialist countries to rise 6.8 
times; imports were to rise threefold over 1980 with imports from the 
socialist countries to increase 3.5 times; population growth rate was esti- 
mated at 2.4% and Laos was expected to reach four million in population 
by 1985. Three other “main targets” included: the completion of High- 
way 13 and other roads to Vietnam (asphalting, bridge construction, etc.); 
the completion of a Soviet-financed ground satellite station and increased 
investment in producing goods for export (deemed “an urgent task of 
strategic importance” by Nouhak) to overcome expected trade im- 
balances. 

The third and final part of the Economic Report concluded by listing 
a variety of other measures necessary for the success of the First Five- 
Year Plan: strengthening economic management, the use of market forces 
( “economic levers”), training in survey and statistical methods, and a 
nationwide emulation movement. 


Party Statutes: Sisomphon Lovansai, also a member of the LPRP Po- 
litical Bureau, delivered the Report on the Amendments to LPRP Reg- 
ulations. Sisomphon noted that the LPRP had grown spectacularly since 
its formation in 1955 when the First National Congress was held. At that 
time membership stood at “just over 400”; it rose to 21,000 in 1972 and 
to 35,000 in 1982. The Party’s regulations had to be amended to take into 
account that the national democratic phase of revolution was over and 
that the LPRP was now able to function openly in the period of transi- 
tion to socialism. Among the problems the LPRP faced were: narrow- 
minded nationalism, self-interest, factionalism, localism, excessive exer- 
cise of freedom, arbitrariness, and individualism. 

The majority of Sisomphon’s report dealt with specific modifications 
to previous regulations in such areas as party membership, organization, 
structure at various levels, frequency of congresses, meetings of the Cen- 
tral Committee (twice a year), the duties of the control commission, lead- 
ership, and discipline.” Three developments deserve highlighting. First, 
as the LPRP grows in size and penetrates all levels of society, the basic 
Party branch is expected to drop from canton to hamlet level. Second, an 
attempt would be made to sort out the confusion between party and state 
roles caused by the intervention of party cadres. At the canton/hamlet 
level, for example, the new regulations state that “the basic Party organi- 
zations have no right to make decisions on production plans ... but must 
contribute views to these plans.” Later the report states that “the basic 
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Party organizations have no right to make decisions on professional is- 
sues, plans and policies or tasks of the offices.” At higher levels, in order 
“to promote and expand the responsibility ... of chiefs of various minis- 
tries and branches attached to the government and provincial depart- 
ments, effective now, the Party leadership elements in the offices and 
organization attached to these ministries and branches will be dissolved.” 
Third, the party organization in the army, security forces, and Revolu- 
tionary Youth Union are to be attached directly to the Central Commit- 
tee, thus streamlining and centralizing control over these bodies. 


Leadership: The Third Congress, despite the shortcomings noted in 
the Central Committee’s Political Report, declined to drop any members 
from the Political Bureau or Central Committee elected in 1972. Instead, 
the Secretariat and the Central Committee were enlarged, from four to 
nine® and from 15 to 49 members, respectively. The number of alternate 
Central Committee members remained unaltered at six. The seven mem- 
ber Political Bureau remained unchanged: Kaysone Phomvihan, Nouhak 
Phoumsavan, Souphanouvong, Phoumi Vongvichit, Khamtai Siphandon, 
Phoun Sipaseut and Sisomphon Lovansai. 

The new Central Committee membership consists of 79% Lao Loum 
(lowland Lao), 15% Lao Theung (hill Lao), and 6% Lao Soung (or 
Hmong). These latter figures represent a dramatic increase for ethnic 
minority groups. According to Zasloff and Brown, “only one alternate 
member of the [1972] Central Committee . . . is a Hmong (or Lao Soung) 
and perhaps one or two are Lao Theung. The paucity of minority repre- 
sentation in the LPRP leadership is significant in a country whose ... 
population is divided between about 50% lowland Lao and 50% highland 
tribes.’”’ 

Fifteen members of the 1982 Central Committee were originally 
members of the Indochinese Communist Party (founded 1930 and re- 
named in 1951). The range in age varies from 38 to 74, with an average 
of 55 years. According to Sisomphon, “the new members of the Party 
Central Committee are those who witnessed the two periods of struggle— 
the struggles against the French colonialists and the U.S. imperialists. .. . 
In the new Party Central Committee, 90% have attended intermediate 
and higher Marxist-Leninist theoretical courses.’ 

In September, in order to implement the policy measures outlined in 
Nouhak’s report above, and in advance of the adoption of a new LPDR 
Constitution, a major leadership reshuffle was announced. Two members 
of the Political Bureau, Nouhak (Minister of Finance) and Phoumi 
(Minister of Education, Sport and Religion), were reported to have given 
up their state posts.” The Ministry of Public Works was split into three 
new ministries (Materials; National Construction; Transportation and 
Telecommunications) while the Ministry of Industry and Commerce was 
split in two (Industry, Handicrafts and Forestry; Commerce). Six new 
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appointments were made as a result; in addition, new ministers were ap- 
pointed to the National Bank, and the Health and Agricultural minis- 
tries. Many of the new appointees were younger French-trained persons. 


Foreign Affairs 


The Socialist Community: During 1982 Laos continued to function as 
a full member of the socialist community, conducting its foreign policy on 
three levels: regional (Indochina-wide), socialist community, and bilat- 
eral. On the regional level, Laos participated in the fifth (February) and 
the sixth (July) conferences of the Indochinese Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs held, respectively, in Vientiane and Ho Chi Minh City. Laos con- 
tinued to act as spokesman for the three Indochinese countries in their 
dealings with ASEAN over the Kampuchean issue. For example, on Sep- 
tember 15, Laos launched a major initiative by sending a letter to each 
ASEAN country proposing a 15-nation international conference on 
Southeast Asia.!° Also at the regional level, Laos participated in an Indo- 
china banking conference (February), the fourth conference of the Na- 
tional Mekong Committees (June), and an Indochina public health 
conference (July). 

At the socialist community level, Laos hosted a two-day conference 
of Deputy Ministers of Foreign Affairs (December 1981) involving Viet- 
nam, Kampuchea, the Soviet Union, Mongolia, and five Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Later in the year, Laos attended meetings bringing 
together representatives of various socialist countries’ friendship associa- 
tions (August) and heads of vocational training services (October). 

Bilateral relations with Vietnam and the USSR remained especially 
close. During the year Laos and Vietnam interacted in a wide variety of 
programs established under the terms of the 1977 Agreement on Eco- 
nomic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation.'! Province-to-province co- 
operation as well as Vietnamese contributions to road construction 
continued to receive prominence. Laos’ relations with the USSR inten- 
sified in 1982 as a result of Moscow’s decision a year earlier to channel 
aid directly to Vientiane, bypassing Hanoi.'? With the exception of fuel 
and military supplies, which pass through Da Nang, all other Soviet aid 
is transported via Thailand. An estimated 500 Soviet advisers assist the 
Lao army and air force in administering an aid program totaling US$85 
million. An additional 1,200 advisers and technicians provide assistance 
to the civilian sector. Nearly one-third of all Lao students currently over- 
seas are receiving training in the USSR. Soviet aid to Laos accounts for 
65% of all developmental assistance and can be expected to continue as a 
result of Kaysone’s visit to Moscow in late September.'? Over the next 
five years, Lao-Soviet trade is slated to increase 3.5 times over the 1976- 
80 period. Laos continues to receive varying amounts of aid from East 
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Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria as well as from Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Mongolia, and Poland. 


The West: The year 1982 witnessed an improvement in Laos’ ties 
with non-Communist countries. Relations with France were normalized 
while Lao-American relations grew slightly warmer as a result of Vien- 
tiane’s decision to be more cooperative on the MIA issue. In September a 
delegation of the U.S. National League of Families Missing in Action in 
Southeast Asia visited Laos and was given red carpet treatment. There is 
hope that an interministerial committee will be set up in Laos to expedite 
the search for the remains of American MIAs."* 

Thai-Lao relations steadily improved in 1982 following the Novem- 
ber 1981 visit to Thailand of the Lao Minister for Foreign Affairs. Two 
previously closed border checkpoints were reopened, and, as a result of 
Thai initiatives removing commercial and other restrictions, trade picked 
up. Thailand not only offered Laos long-term trade credits, but also 
agreed to pay a threefold increase in the cost of electricity supplied by 
Laos. Approximately 2,000 Lao refugees were voluntarily repatriated 
under a UN-directed program, a hopeful sign that progress may continue 
on this vexing issue.'° 

Laos also continued to receive developmental assistance from various 
Western donors (Sweden, Japan, Australia, Norway, West Germany, 
and Belgium) and international agencies (Asian Development Bank, In- 
ternational Development Association, OPEC, and the World Bank). 
Much of this assistance is directed at improving the generating capacity of 
the Nam Ngum hydroelectric project. One source estimates that Laos 
now receives more developmental assistance from international agencies 
and Western countries than Vietnam, which lost considerable non-Com- 
munist support as a result of its invasion of Kampuchea.!¢ 


Carlyle A. Thayer is a lecturer in South-East Asian Politics in the Faculty of Military 
Studies, The Royal Military College-Duntroon, Australia. 


NOTES 


1. The Central Committee’s Political Report was published in three parts by 
the Embassy of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic in Canberra in its News Bul- 
letin (June, July, and August, 1982). All quotations from the Report are from this 
source. For accounts of the Third Congress, see Nayan Chanda, ‘‘Softly-Softly Social- 
ism,” Far Eastern Economic Review (May 28, 1982), pp. 21-23 and Vietnam Courter 
[Hanoi] (June 1982), No. 6, pp. 1-9. 

2. The three revolutions, a formulation also used by the Vietnam Communist 
Party, refers to revolutions in the relations of production, science and technology, and 
culture and ideology; see Amphay Dore, “The Three Revolutions in Laos,” in Martin 
Stuart-Fox, ed., Contemporary Laos (St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press, 
1982), pp. 101-115. 
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3. Nayan Chanda, “Friends and Neighbours,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(March 16, 1982), pp. 45-46. 
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official Lao News Agency) on May 2, 1982. 

5. Sisomphon’s report was carried by Vientiane Home Service on April 28, 
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6. In addition to five Political Bureau members (Kaysone, Nouhak, Khamtai, 
Phoun, and Sisomphon), the Secretariat included Sali Vongkhamsao, Sisavat Keo- 
bounphan, Saman Vi-gnaket, and Maichantan Sengmani. Neither Souphanouvong 
nor Phoumi were members. 

7. Joseph J. Zasloff and MacAlister Brown, “Laos: Coping with Confine- 
ment,” in Huynh Kim Khanh, ed., Southeast Asian Affairs 1982 (Singapore: Institute 
of Southeast Asian Studies/Heinemann Asia, 1982), p. 211. 

8. Sisomphon’s speech to the closing session of the Congress was carried by 
Vientiane Home Service, April 30, 1982. Further discussion of the LPRP leadership 
may be found in Nayan Chanda, “An Undisputed Leader with a Taste for Secrecy,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review (May 28, 1982), p. 24. 

9. Paul Quinn-Judge, “A Soft-Shoe Shuffle,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(September 24, 1982), pp. 32-33. 

10. The text of Phoun Sipaseuth’s letter is reproduced in Embassy of the LPDR 
in Canberra, News Bulletin (October 1982). 

11. See Carlyle A. Thayer, “Laos and Vietnam: The Anatomy of a ‘Special 
Relationship’,” in Stuart-Fox, Contemporary Laos, pp. 259-260. 

12. This section is based on Nayan Chanda, “... and here are the latest Soviet 
soccer results,” Far Eastern Economic Review (May 28, 1982), pp. 24-27, and Mur- 
ray Hiebert, “The Lao Dilemma: Division or Dependence,” Indochina Issues (August 
1982), No. 27, p. 7. 

13. For an account of the Brezhnev-Kaysone meeting, see TASS in Russian for 
Abroad, September 29, 1982. 

14. See Vientiane Home Service, September 27, 1982; Paul Quinn-Judge, “In 
Search of New Links,” Far Eastern Economic Review (November 12, 1982), pp. 45- 
46; and The Bangkok Post (September 28, 1982). 

15. Based on discussions with officials of the Australian Department of Immi- 
gration and Ethnic Affairs stationed in Thailand in 1982. 

16. The Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review of Indochina: 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 3rd Quarter, 1982, p. 5. 


SOUTH KOREA IN 1982: A CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


Dae-Sook Suh 


THE UNITED STATES has become one of the most impor- 
tant countries to South Korea, and the centennial commemorating the 
opening of diplomatic relations between the two countries was celebrated 
enthusiastically by the South Koreans. The Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce that was signed one hundred years ago, in May 1882, between the 
United States and the kingdom of Korea, was Korea’s first treaty of the 
sort with any Western nation. During the past one hundred years, the 
United States has engaged in commerce, introduced western medicine and 
education, liberated Korea from Japanese domination, fought a war to 
protect the southern half of Korea from the Communist north, and kept 
nearly 40,000 troops in South Korea for more than three decades. With- 
out doubt, it is the United States that exercises the single most important 
influence in nearly all phases of South Korean life. 

Both the Congress of the United States and the National Assembly of 
Korea passed resolutions to commemorate the centennial, and many 
American cities and states designated 1982 as United States—Korea 
Friendship Year. Vice President Bush traveled to Seoul to personally de- 
liver President Reagan’s greetings and proclamation. A large number of 
official delegations came from Korea to deliver President Chun’s greet- 
ings, and to confer memorabilia and notes of thanks upon those Ameri- 
cans who have made significant contributions to the cause of Korea. 
Various cultural programs, including Western symphonies, Korean classi- 
cal music, exhibitions, and athletic events, were conducted. 

Prominent scholars from prestigious institutions of higher learning 
in both countries held academic conferences to review the past and project 
the future. The positive impact of each culture on the other was critically 
assessed, with special recognition of American contributions to the devel- 
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opment of Korea. Scholars also pointed out a number of negative effects 
of Korean-American relations in the past. The 1882 treaty, for example, 
was an unequal one, and the United States abandoned Korea at the turn 
of the century to stave off the Japanese encroachment on the Philippines. 
There were no diplomatic relations between the two countries for nearly 
half a century (1905-48), and even at that, relations were eventually re- 
sumed only with the southern half of Korea—the United States has no 
diplomatic relations with North Korea today. The future of the relation- 
ship between the United States and Korea was also projected with an 
expression of hope for more cordial relations between the two countries 
and a unified Korea by the time of the bicentennial. 


Rising Anti-Americanism 


In Korea, however, the centennial was observed in an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere from that of the official celebration. The rising anti- 
American sentiments among students since the Kwangju incident have not 
subsided. Disenchanted with the American attitude of indifference to 
what they consider an oppressive, anti-democratic, and illegitimate mili- 
tary regime, some students have turned against the United States and 
have begun to question the very essence of American presence and influ- 
ence in Korea. As an expression of their anti-American sentiment, on 
March 18, 1982, students set fire to the Pusan Branch of the United 
States International Communicatien Agency (USICA). Damage to the 
building was estimated at $200,000, and the fire injured three people and 
killed one student who was studying in the library. Government spokes- 
men and American diplomats in Seoul quickly dismissed the incident as 
“an aberration” by a group of extremists. 

However, this was not the first such incident. A fire was set in the 
office of the USICA in Kwangju in December 1980. Information about 
the incident was suppressed, and the arsonist was not apprehended. Anti- 
American leaflets were strewn around the building; these called for the 
burning of the USICA building as a symbol of American culture and the 
American presence in Korea. The leaflets accused the United States of 
collaborating closely with the Korean military to foster military regimes, 
and accused American businessmen and their multinational corporations 
of subjugating the Korean people economically. It called upon the United 
States to get out of Korea.' Many Korean intellectuals, including church 
leaders, who are critical of Chun’s government recognized a genuine 
surge of anti-Americanism in South Korea. 

The government took inordinate measures, mobilizing over 15,000 
law enforcement officers to seek out, arrest, and prosecute the arsonists. 
Two students, Mun Pu-sik and Kim Un-suk, claimed responsibility for 
the arson. The government in the past had been prone to accuse dissident 
students of having Communist leanings, and to characterize any attacks 
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by them as having been instigated by North Korea. However, these two 
students were from Kosin College in Pusan, 2 conservative Presbyterian 
church school. After the fire, they traveled to Wonju and sought shelter in 
the Catholic Education Center there. A Catholic priest, Father Ch’oe Ki- 
sik, who provided them shelter, eventually persuaded the students to turn 
themselves in to the authorities. The arsonist of the Kwangju fire in 1980, 
Kim Hyon-jang, was also apprehended in Wonju. 

Sixteen men and women, including the two students, the priest, the 
Kwangju arsonist, and other student accomplices had been arrested and 
indicted by April. They were tried in June and sentenced in August. Two 
men—Mun Pu-sik, responsible for the Pusan fire, and Kim Hyon-jang, 
responsible for the Kwangju fire—were sentenced to death. Two women 
accomplices, Kim Un-suk and Yi Mi-ok, drew life imprisonment, and the 
remaining twelve were given sentences ranging from two to fifteen years. 


Americans in Seoul 


These were not isolated or aberrant incidents of anti-Americanism. 
‘There were anti-American student demonstrations when Vice-President 
Bush visited Seoul, and students were arrested for burning an American 
flag. Two American businessmen of the Control Data Corporation were 
held hostage by Korean women workers for nine hours, and the Control 
Data Corporation has since closed its Korean operation. Perhaps the most 
telling incident was the statement issued by forty-two leaders of the 
Korean Christian Action Organization requesting the United States gov- 
ernment to recall both the commander-in-chief of the United States forces 
in Korea, General John A. Wickham, and the United States ambassador, 
Richard L. Walker.° 

The request was not without foundation. General Wickham was al- 
leged to have made a disparaging remark to the effect that the Korean 
people are like field mice that follow anyone who becomes their leader 
and are not ready for democracy. He made this remark at a time when 
such comments aided General Chun in taking over the government. Gen- 
eral Wickham was subsequently appointed deputy chief of staff of the 
United States Army and was replaced in Korea by the more able (and 
tight-lipped) General Robert W. Sennewald. 

The case of Ambassador Walker was more serious. Walker, a 
staunch anti-Communist China specialist, was recruited from outside the 
ranks of the State Department’s foreign service officers. Overwhelmed by 
his new job, Walker showered President Chun and his regime with 
praise, at the same time chastising dissidents, student demonstrators, and 
critics of the regime. In an interview with a reporter in his home town in 
South Carolina, Walker lashed out at Chun’s critics. He said that most 
criticism of President Chun came from students, intellectuals, and wes- 
ternized Koreans living in the United States. The workers, he said, were 
so busy making ends meet that the suspension of individual freedom was 
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readily accepted, and they had no sympathy for those “spoiled brats.’ 
The remark generated such strong feelings among Koreans that they de- 
manded a public apology from Walker. Walker tried in vain to explain 
his remarks, insisting that he had been misquoted. He tried to soothe the 
dissidents by inviting church leaders to an embassy breakfast meeting, but 
the “spoiled brats” stayed away. Walker eventually had to acknowledge 
his error: “I frankly admit that the term ‘spoiled brats’ was a major mis- 
take.” 

This was not Walker’s only blunder. In his centennial speech in Sep- 
tember 1982, Walker said, among other things, that the Korean people 
should temper their nationalism, and he warned against any overt ex- 
pression of national self-centeredness. Such a condescending statement 
drew immediate fire from Koreans. A leading spokesman of the National 
Assembly, Nam Chae-hi, and a few scholars from national universities 
cautioned the ambassador that Koreans were aware that nationalism can 
be a double-edged sword, but that it was most unfortunate that an Ameri- 
can ambassador should make such a remark just when Korea was 
engaged in a hot dispute over the Japanese textbook issue (concerning the 
way new Japanese history books portrayed Japan’s early twentieth-cen- 
tury actions in Korea), and when the Korean people were waging a na- 
tionwide fund-raising campaign to erect a hall to commemorate the 
independence struggle. Such an outburst was untimely and extremely na- 
ive, to say the least. The text of Walker’s speech may have been appropri- 
ate for Professor Walker, but it was most inappropriate for Ambassador 
Walker. Prime Minister Kim Sang-hyop was questioned at the National 
Assembly about Walker’s remarks, and the prime minister reiterated 
Korea’s need for nationalism. He expressed the hope that Walker’s 
speech had not been cleared by the State Department, and that Walker’s 
remarks about Korean nationalism did not express the official State De- 
partment position. At a time when the tide of anti-Americanism is run- 
ning high and deep in South Korea, the United States seems to have an 
on-the-job trainee as its envoy to Korea. In this first year of the second 
century of United States—Korea relations, the United States can surely 
afford, and the Korean people certainly deserve, a professional diplomat 
who can better serve both countries. 


The Yi-Chang Scandal 


One of the proud slogans of President Chun’s fifth republic was that 
he would uphold “justice” and uproot corruption. Chun even named his 
political party the Democratic Justice Party, making a stern promise to 
eradicate corrupt practices from politics. A financial scandal was perhaps 
the last thing that Chun could have expected. The scandal was at first 
thought to be a simple financial one involving huge sums of money. How- 
ever, it soon became clear that the scandal had all the political trimmings 
of influence peddling and had political ties that ultimately led to the fam- 
ily of President Chun himself. It was the biggest scandal the young re- 
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public had experienced to date, and it rocked the South Korean political 
scene throughout the year. The scandal was serious enough to prompt a 
Catholic church group to call upon President Chun to make the “cou- 
rageous decision to step down.’ 

The so-called Yi-Chang scandal involved an attractive, middle-aged 
(age 38) financier, Chang Yong-ja, and her third husband, Yi Ch’ol-hi 
(age 59). Chang was a curb money market operator who manipulated 
nearly $1 billion, approximately 17% of South Korea’s entire money sup- 
ply (estimated at $5.7 billion). Transactions on the curb money market 
are not illegal in Korea, but they are supposed to be reported. Few are 
reported, in fact, but the market still plays an important role in the 
Korean economy because the government controls Korean banks’ lending 
policies and even appoints the presidents of the banks. Those who are not 
able to borrow from the banks have only the curb market to turn to as an 
alternate source of financing. Approximately 26.3% of Korean enterprises 
are reported as using funds from the curb market. 

What the “Curb Market Queen,” as Chang Yong-ja was known, did 
was to start out with approximately $7 million in cash savings and ali- 
mony from her two former husbands. She made cash loans on the curb 
market to industrial firms, demanding many times the value of the loans 
in promissory notes and promising in turn that the notes would not be 
resold or discounted on the market. In this way Chang, who made the 
first loan of $3 million in the spring of 1981, was able to amass the stag- 
gering sum of $988 million in notes by April 1982. At times a cash loan 
of $1 million from Chang would secure about ten times that amount in 
notes. The practice continued for more than a year, when finally an in- 
dustrial firm whose notes Chang had resold on the curb market at a large 
discount complained to the authorities. 

By the time the papers and the notes were sorted out, it became ob- 
vious that Chang Yong-ja had blazed a trail a mile wide through the curb 
money market: two large industrial companies (Kongyong Construction 
and Ilsin Steel Companies) were declared bankrupt; two presidents of 
leading South Korean commercial banks (Chohung and Sanop banks) 
who had dealt with Chang resigned and were subsequently arrested; a 
bank manager who had embezzled the paltry sum of $12 mi:lion commit- 
ted suicide; and a host of other small enterprises were ruined. It was also 
revealed that Chang had in her possession nearly one million American 
dollars and eight million Japanese yen that she intended to invest in Cal- 
ifornia and Japan. A total of twenty-nine people were indicted; by any 
measure, this was the biggest financial scandal in Korean history.’ 


The Political Impact 


The consensus in the streets was that regardless of Chang’s financial 
wizardry and undeniable ability in curb market operations, transactions 
of such magnitude could not have been consummated in Korea without 
recourse to political influence. In fact, political influence wzs the key to 
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Chang’s operation. Chang Yong-ja is related to President Chun’s wife, Yi 
Sun-ja, through the latter’s uncle, Yi Kyu-gwang, who is Chang’s 
brother-in-law. Yi Kyu-gwang was president of the government-operated 
Korea Mining Promotion Company, a retired one-star general, and a for- 
mer provost marshall. He was alleged to have taken a $140 million bribe 
from his sister-in-law, and it was alleged that he was instrumental in 
putting pressure on banks to extend large bank loans to the bankrupt 
companies. Korean bank presidents are appointed by the government, 
and Yi is an uncle by marriage to President Chun. It was reported that 
debts of some of these companies were more than ten times the com- 
panies’ total assets when the loans were approved. 

Yi Kyu-gwang was not the only political string that Chang Yong-ja 
could pull. Her third husband and business partner, Yi Ch’ol-hi, was a 
former deputy director of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
(KCIA), a former government-appointed Yujonghoe member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and a classmate of former president Park Chung Hee. It 
was alleged that most of his staff were former members of the KCIA. 

Realizing the political implications of the scandal, President Chun 
himself ordered a complete and thorough probe of it. The first to fall was 
Kwon Chong-dal, secretary-general of Chun’s Democratic Justice Party, 
for his alleged liaison with Chang Yong-ja. Kwon was a close associate of 
President Chun both in military and civilian life. Chun’s new cabinet, 
which had been launched in January 1982 to meet the challenge of a 
sagging economy, was severely affected. The members of the cabinet sub- 
mitted their resignations en masse, and President Chun accepted eleven of 
the twenty-four resignations in May and replaced four more cabinet 
members, including the prime minister, in June. Kim Sang-hyop was 
chosen as the new prime minister in an apparent effort to restore popular 
confidence. Kim, a former president of Korea University, was a man of 
unquestionable integrity who is respected by both students and the aca- 
demic community. The head of the Agency for National Security and 
Planning, formerly the KCIA, was also replaced by a mild-mannered, 
inoffensive former minister of foreign affairs, a career foreign service of- 
ficer. The scandal came dangerously close to President Chun and his 
family. Chun’s father-in-law, younger brother, and brother-in-law all re- 
signed from their minor public positions, not because they were impli- 
cated in the scandal but because they assumed moral responsibility for it. 
A Catholic church group submitted a petition for Chun to step down. 
The student demonstrators, Ambassador Walker’s so-called “spoiled 
brats,” asked the president to at least divorce his wife, since she was di- 
rectly related to the scandal. 


Chun’s Second Year 


The second year of the Fifth Republic was not a good year for Presi- 
dent Chun. In addition to the rising anti-Americanism and the financial 
scandal, the economy suffered badly. As an immediate measure to regain 
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confidence, the government drastically slashed lending interest rates to 
10% from a 13.5% prime rate and lowered the differentiated corporation 
tax rates from the 33-38% range to a uniform 20%. In addition, the gov- 
ernment announced a procedure that will turn over all commercial banks 
to private ownership by next year. The sweeping economic package to 
expand credit to the faltering economy was designed to stimulate produc- 
tion and galvanize investor confidence, but confidence had been shaken 
and the recovery was slow. 

Chun’s second year was the first year of the fifth five-year economic 
plan (1982-86), but the goals of the plan are nowhere near being real- 
ized. In fact, the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
has called upon Korea to implement measures to invigorate its sagging 
economy.’ The bank recommended, among other things, that projected 
investments for 1982 be cut by 10%, or $12 billion, because savings will 
not increase enough to finance the plan. The bank also recommended 
postponement of investment projects in such nonessential fields as nuclear 
power and transportation. It made other useful suggestions to adjust the 
won-dollar exchange rate to stimulate growth and exports, and to pro- 
mote more investment in labor-intensive industries. 

The report predicated that the government plan to induce $9 billion 
annually to finance development projects would be successful only if ex- 
ports grew as scheduled. In his annual budget message to the National 
Assembly, President Chun acknowledged that the increase in exports had 
dropped to about 5% this year, significantly below the annual average 
growth rate of 20%.° The nation’s foreign debt has reached nearly $40 
billion, and Korea has become one of the most indebted nations in the 
world. 

Korean negotiations with Japan over a $6 billion economic package 
have made little progress during the past two years. The Korean request 
has dwindled to $4 billion, and a new South Korean foreign minister has 
accepted in principle, though not in its content, a Japanese offer of $4 
billion at 6.1% interest. The Japanese proposed that the $4 billion loan 
should consist of $1.5 billion in Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
and $2.5 billion in Japanese Export-Import Bank loans. Korea’s latest 
proposal, in June, was $2.3 billion in ODA funds and $1.7 billion in 
commodity credits. 

Even these negotiations were snarled by a more volatile political is- 
sue between Japan and Korea, the revision of the Japanese history text- 
books that appeared to justify past Japanese aggression in China and 
Korea. The Japanese texts had been revised, for example, to say that 
Japan “advanced” rather than “invaded” when it forced a protectorate 
treaty on Korea in 1905. The new texts also called the March First Up- 
rising in 1919 a “riot.” There were large-scale demonstrations denounc- 
ing the “Japs.” Prime Minister Kim appeared in the National Assembly 
in October and vowed that the textbook issue must be settled before 
Korea would renegotiate the $4 billion loan. 

‘There were mishaps galore at home for President Chun in 1982, but 
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mishaps seemed to follow him even when he traveled abroad. When 
Chun arrived in Gabon during his official state visit to four African states 
and Canada, Gabon’s military police band welcomed him to Africa by 
striking up a North Korean anthem.'® Undaunted, Chun continued his 
trip. During the year, Chun unveiled what is termed “Chun’s Pacific 
Doctrine,” which calls for annual summit meetings of all heads of state 
on the Pacific rim, including the leaders of the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, but no leader of the major powers gave the pro- 
posal serious consideration. 

President Chun has made efforts to bring harmony at home, none of 
them more significant than his humanitarian gesture in December 1982 
to Kim Dae Jung, a symbol of opposition to military regimes in Korea. 
Kim had been sentenced to death for sedition in September 1980. His 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment in January 1981 and was 
reduced to 20 years in March 1982. On December 16, 1982, Kim, who 
has long suffered from arthritis and rheumatism, was transferred from 
his prison cell to a hospital. It was announced that President Chun would 
allow Kim to travel to the United States for medical treatment. This was 
a magnanimous gesture on the part of President Chun, and was wel- 
comed by all who were working for Kim’s release. 


Dae-Sook Suh is Professor of Political Science, University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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NORTH KOREA IN 1982: CONTINUING 
REVOLUTION UNDER KIM JONG IL 


Rinn-Sup Shinn 


DURING THE YEAR, Kim Jong Il further solidified his 
grip on the ruling Korean Workers Party (KWP), taking overall charge 
of the day-to-day party operation. His father, Party General Secretary 
and President Kim Il Sung, remained in the limelight, but apparently his 
function was to reign as elder statesman and not to rule. National pri- 
orities were focused on the economy, reflecting the official view that a 
substantial economic upturn was necessary to meet increasing domestic 
needs and foreign obligations. The future of the frozen inter-Korean rela- 
tions remained clouded, but there were potentially significant external 
developments that could eventually impinge on North Korea—and per- 
haps South Korea as well. 


Political Affairs 


The media event of the year was Kim I! Sung’s 70th birthday on 
April 15, celebrated with extravagant pomp and circumstance. On hand 
were more than 200 representatives from 118 countries, mostly from the 
Third World, to pay “congratulatory calls” on the president. Just ten 
days earlier, he had been reelected to another four-year term. Also elected 
at that time by the Supreme People’s Assembly (SPA) were three vice 
presidents, the premier, 15 members of the Central People’s Committee 
(all but one of whom were also members of the Party Political Bureau), 
and heads of other state organs. Contrary to foreign predictions, Kim 
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Jong Il—the 40-year-old son of Kim I] Sung—was not named as the first 
vice president; this led to speculation that Jong Ils bid for succession had 
been thwarted.' 

Although overshadowed by the celebrations, Kim Jong Il was not 
forgotten. He was officially touted as the only qualified continuator of his 
father’s unfinished revolution. On Jong Ils 40th birthday, February 16, 
the Central People’s Committee had conferred on him a title of “Hero,” 
the highest honor of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), 
for his “shining successes throughout political, economic, cultural, and 
military spheres.” Official media portrayed him as a paragon of the 
party ideology, the prime mover behind the “three revolutions” in the 
ideological, technical, and cultural fields, and a master planner for the ten 
long-range economic goals set for the 1980s.° 

The junior Kim received an important political boost from President 
Kim who, on April 14, declared the three revolutions to be a new and 
basic method of accomplishing the transition from socialism to commu- 
nism in North Korea. He went as far as to proclaim that “communism is 
the people’s power plus the three revolutions.”* The added importance 
attached to the three revolutions was bound to enhance Jong Ils prestige, 
inasmuch as he had been the inspirational force behind the revolutions 
ever since 1973. More pointedly, Kim II Sung’s statement reinforced 
Jong Ils standing as de facto successor. This can be inferred from the 
official party line that the three revolutions would serve as the main vehi- 
cle for “a continuing revolution” to be waged by the successor genera- 
tion—the generation of Kim Jong Il. Viewed in this light, Kim Ii Sung 
could not have chosen a better forum for his pronouncement than the 
joint session of the Party Central Committee and the SPA. The bulk of 
those attending the joint session for his April 14 “policy speech”—the 
first such meeting ever held—belonged to the successor generation. 

The tempo of image-building for Jong I] quickened in 1982. He was 
extolled as the only authoritative interpreter and systemizer of the Juche 
ideology—the ultimate source of political legitimacy in North Korea. In 
March, his “classic” treatise, On the Juche Idea, made its debut as a 
standard textbook on the subject. An official biography, Great Personality, 
was released in August; in October, Revolutionary Outlook on the Leader 
was published as an exposition of Jong Ils theory of leadership; and also 
in October, another “historic treatise? was made public. This October 
treatise seeks to demonstrate that the KW P’s roots can be traced to 1926 
when “young communists of the new generation” led by Kim Il Sung 
launched a true revolutionary struggle and that the struggle pioneered by 
the senior Kim is now inherited by the successor generation.’ 


Foreign Relations 


The DPRK’s campaign for recognition as the leader of the Non- 
aligned Movement remained intense. High-level missions were sent to a 
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number of Third World countries early in the year, reportedly to elicit 
their participation in Kim I] Sung’s birthday celebrations. In the spring, 
the first issue of Age of Independence appeared in Pyongyang as the 
world’s first multilanguage quarterly journal devoted to the cause of non- 
alignment. In May, a conference of the “News Agencies Pool of Non- 
aligned Countries” was held in Pyongyang purportedly to remedy “the 
imbalance and inequality in the international order of information and 
communications.” North Korea laid its anti-American and anti-South 
Korean line before the Havana conference of nonaligned countries in 
June, but according to South Korea, the show of support for the DPRK 
at the conference was not as unequivocal as Pyongyang claimed. In Sep- 
tember, a regional conference convened in Pyongyang to focus on the 
“achievements of stable high yields of paddy rice” in North Korea. This 
was originally sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations, but the FAO withdrew its support when 
South Korea was not allowed to participate. 

Military cooperation or sales of arms were another means of broad- 
ening relations with other countries. In November, North Korea and Lib- 
ya signed a treaty of alliance, both sides pledging to exchange “military 
data and specialists” and to provide “the other party weapons not pos- 
sessed by it.” Pyongyang became indirectly involved in the Iraq-Iran 
War, despite its announced policy of neutrality in October 1979. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, it supplied “about 40 percent of the approx- 
imately $2 billion worth of weapons, ammunition, and equipment Iran 
acquired abroad” in 1982.6 Paid for in cash and in oil, these weapons and 
equipment were obtained “either from the Soviet Union, China, or pro- 
duced in North Korea itself.” Some 300 military instructors were also 
sent to Iran. 

As in past years, Japan and the United States were accused of col- 
luding against the DPRK for a new war and of having reduced South 
Korea to “a double colony.” The five-year unofficial fishery agreement 
between Japan and North Korea lapsed in June after Japan refused visas 
to a North Korean delegation seeking to renegotiate the pact.’ The de- 
mand for the “immediate withdrawal” of American troops from the south 
remained clamorous, but Pyongyang did not abandon its 1974 proposal to 
negotiate directly with Washington on the question of reducing military 
tensions in the Korean peninsula. In October, the U. S. acknowledged 
that a small quantity of medical supplies had reached North Korea in 
past years but denied any direct commercial dealings with Pyongyang.® 

The Soviet role as the principal provider of economic and technical 
assistance, past and present, was frequently highlighted in Moscow radio 
commentaries intended for North Korea. As usual, such a role was not 
publicly acknowledged. According to a protocol signed in December 1981 
(two days before Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang arrived in Pyongyang for 
talks), the Soviet Union agreed to extend technical aid to a number of 
North Korean enterprises; moreover, by 1985 commodity trade between 
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the two countries would be increased 40% over the level of the late 1970s. 
This projected expansion in trade doubtless took into account 
Pyongyang’s decision at an important party meeting in December 1981 to 
increase the output of rice and consumer goods; that decision had been 
reached several days before a North Korean delegation met with Soviet 
officials in Moscow on the issue of economic and technical cooperation 
between the two nations. It should be noted that for years rice and con- 
sumer goods were among the top North Korean commodities exported to 
the Soviet Union. In July 1982, Moscow publicly urged Pyongyang to 
“increase its trade with the USSR,” pointing out that “in certain years, 
for various reasons, the Korean side failed to fulfill its agreements in their 
entirety.” 

There were two unprecedented developments involving the Soviet 
Union. One was the commencement in late 1982 of unofficial, indirect 
bartering between the Soviet Union and South Korea. The trade—Rus- 
sian timbers in exchange for winter clothing made in South Korea—in- 
volved Japanese vessels calling on the ports of Vladivostok and Mukho. 
The other development was the visit to Seoul of three Soviet ‘Tass repre- 
sentatives and a ranking official of the Soviet Ministry of Culture in Oc- 
tober; these Soviet nationals participated in conferences held there under 
the auspices of multinational organizations. The Soviet presence drew a 
rebuke from the Tokyo-based pro-North Korean Chosoren, but Pyong- 
yang remained silent. 

Nonetheless, North Korea is likely to pursue its equidistant and 
pragmatic posture toward Moscow and Beijing, more so now because of 
its need for an unfettered internal and external milieu conducive to eco- 
nomic growth and political stability under Kim Jong Ils stewardship. 
Early in the year, China was said to have supplied North Korea with 20 
to 40 A5 fighter planes—an improved version of Mig-21s—on un- 
disclosed terms. Possibly as a reciprocal gesture, North Korea allowed 
China to use the port of Ch’ongjin for its trade with Japan. There was an 
exchange of summit-level visits: Hu Yaobang and Deng Xiaoping to 
Pyongyang in April and Kim Il Sung to Beijing in September. Among the 
likely topics covered during these visits were Pyongyang’s need for eco- 
nomic and security assistance; its apprehensions over the unofficial Chi- 
nese-South Korean trade under way covertly since the late 1970s through 
middlemen in Hong Kong; prospects for Sino-Soviet reconciliation; the 
U.S. military presence in South Korea; and the question of whether 
China would participate in the 1983 session of the International Parlia- 
mentary Union, the 1986 Asian Games, and the 1988 Summer Olympics, 
all slated to be held in Seoul. Given the Chinese commitment to the prin- 
ciple of collective party leadership, it is doubtful whether the succession 
situation in North Korea was broached at all. In this respect, the Nodong 
Sinmun coverage of Hu Yaobang’s September 1 report to the 12th con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party was revealing: none of his critical 
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references dealing with “personality cult” or “undemocratic practices and 
patriarchal ways” within the Chinese party in recent past was reported 
for North Korean audiences.!° 


The Economy 


A “splendid harvest” and “great successes” were claimed by Kim I 
Sung in his new year assessment of economic performance for 1981. 
When compared with his past new year speeches, however, the 1982 ad- 
dress was instructive because of an unprecedented exhortation on the 
need to raise “the people’s living standards still higher.” He called for a 
sharp increase in the production of grain and consumer goods. ‘This was 
not the first time he called attention to “the problem of food, clothing, and 
shelter”; what was conspicuous was his statement that unless the people’s 
livelihood improved steadily, political fervor would not be aroused, let 
alone sustained. l 

North Korea is believed to be self-sufficient in food production and 
rice is a major export commodity. Thus it can be construed that North 
Korea is faced with two conflicting but vital needs—to feed the people 
adequately and at the same time to export rice to relieve its hard-pressed 
foreign exchange situation. In his April 14 “policy speech,” Kim Il Sung 
did not touch on the export angle but spoke forcefully otherwise: 


Rice is in effect communism. As the saying goes, a man can be generous 
only when his rice bin is full. ... Only when rice is produced in plenty 
and the people are provided with sufficient food can socialist and commu- 
nist construction be pushed forward. ... Of the ten long-term goals of 
socialist economic construction, the goal of grain production must be at- 
tained first. 


The projected budgetary expenditures for 1982—225,460,000,000 
won (US $111,064,000,000 at 2.03 won to US $1)—-were consistent with 
the party’s economic priorities for 1982, i.e., the development of agricul- 
ture and light industry. Economic development accounted for 61.6% of 
the outlays; social and cultural measures, 20.8%; defense, 14.5%; and ad- 
ministration, 3.1%.'! Within the economic sector, the “grand nature-re- 
making projects” drew special attention because of their critical bearing 
on rice production; these projects are designed to provide additional ara- 
ble land by reclaiming tideland. The chemical industry was also to receive 
substantial support since fertilizers, insecticide, and chemical products are 
essential to farming and the manufacture of consumer goods. 

Industrial management was another focus of major attention. Faced 
with the admittedly complicated problem of ensuring central control and 
allowing some latitude for “local initiative,” North Korea in mid-1981 
established provincial economic guidance committees and made them re- 
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sponsible for operating enterprises and factories that had previously been 
under the central government control. The intent of this seeming de- 
centralization was to energize production processes. Not surprisingly, 
Kim Jong Is three revolution teams were assigned a key role in guiding 
the work of these committees. 

According to a summary half-year report, the 1982 targets for the 
gross industrial output value were exceeded by 5% and industrial produc- 
tion by 17%! There was no reference to grain output for 1981, probably 
because there was little or no increase over the 9 million ton level of 
1980.13 Although North Korea still had an unpaid foreign debt of about 
US $2 billion, there were no outward signs of economic setbacks. None- 
theless, the party leaders appeared to believe that economic performance 
should be much more substantial if the second seven-year plan (1978-84) 
was to be fulfilled ahead of schedule and if the ten long-range economic 
goals for the 1980s were to be attained on schedule. Against this back- 
drop, a major production drive was kicked off on July 9 at the Kimch’aek 
steel mill under the slogan of “the speed of the 1980s.” Again, the three 
revolution teams would have a major role in generating momentum for 
this mass movement.'* 


Inter-Korean Relations 


North Korea continued to oppose South Korea’s quest for cross-rec- 
ognition by major powers, U.N. membership for both sides, access to 
socialist and nonaligned countries, and respectability in the eyes of non- 
aligned nations. The only issue on which the two Koreas had a compati- 
ble view was their common condemnation of Japan’s rewriting of its 
history of aggression in Korea and elsewhere. Otherwise, the frigid inter- 
Korean posturings during the year gave little cause for any optimism 
about the possibility of an early reconciliation. There was no resumption 
of any contact, and the proposals exchanged over airwaves were received 
with inveterate mutual distrust. In the on-again, off-again rhetorical pos- 
turings, North Korea came out ahead in terms of single-minded consis- 
tency, but South Korea proved to be more adroit and resourceful. 

In January, South Korea proposed “a provisional agreement on 
basic relations” committing both sides to the maintenance of “the existing 
armistice system” pending the termination. of armed confrontation; the 
initiation of measures for family reunion and mutual cooperation in vari- 
ous fields; mutual respect for the treaties and agreements each side signed 
with third countries; and the establishment of resident liaison missions in 
both capitals. Seoul’s 1981 overture for an early summit was also re- 
peated.!> 

In rejecting the proposal as cheap propaganda, North Korea called 
on South Korea to accept instead its own 1980 plan for a Democratic 
Confederal Republic of Korea; Pyongyang also restated the familiar line 
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that dialogue would be futile unless the South Korean government of 
President Chun Doo Hwan fulfilled such preconditions as the forced 
withdrawal of American troops, the democratization of South Korea, and 
the revocation of anticommunist policy. A 20-point South Korean pro- 
posal for joint cooperation, unveiled in February, was turned down. On 
February 10, North Korea called for a conference of 100 North and 
South Korean politicians. Oddly enough, it also announced a unilaterally 
prepared list of 50 politicians for the South Korean side. This was re- 
jected in Seoul as a rehash of an earlier scheme that North Korea had 
tried in 1948. 

For all practical purposes, North Korea appeared to have burned its 
bridges with the Chun government. Frustration was obvious in its hard- 
line posture, which South Korea argued was an attempt to divert atten- 
tion from growing political and economic tensions inside North Korea.!® 
A more plausible reason, however, may have to do with Pyongyang’s per- 
ception of a snow-balling of anti-Chun and anti-American sentiments 
among South Korean youth and university students. Such a perception 
would incline North Korea toward a tactic of united front from below. 

South Korea sought to capitalize on its adversary’s intransigence by 
leveling charges that Pyongyang was stepping up its campaign of subver- 
sion and confrontation against Seoul. These allegations were dismissed as 
fabrications. North Korea also disputed the South Korean and U.S. con- 
tention that North Korea was militarily superior to Seoul. Such an asser- 
tion, Pyongyang insisted, was designed to rationalize the frenzy of arms 
buildup under way in South Korea, adding that, given the enormity of 
costs, North Korea “could not continuously increase military strength.” !” 


Rinn-Sup Shinn is Senior Research Scientist in Foreign Area Studies at the American 
University, Washington, D.C. 
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INDIA IN 1982: DOMESTIC CHALLENGES 
AND FOREIGN POLICY SUCCESSES 


Walter K. Andersen * 


PRIME MINISTER Indira Gandhi during 1982 faced 
growing political problems arising from increasing factionalism within 
state units of her Congress (I) Party. Continuing efforts to centralize 
power within the Congress (I) guarantee that dissidence will continue, 
though a poor Congress (I) showing in important state elections in early 
1983 would complicate Mrs. Gandhi’s ability to assert her authority over 
the party’s squabbling factions. On the foreign policy front, Mrs. Gandhi 
sought with some success to enhance Indian security and to refurbish its 
nonaligned credentials by establishing more balance in India’s relations 
with the two superpowers and by continuing efforts to normalize rela- 
tions with China and Pakistan. 


Domestic Scene 


Mrs. Gandhi’s major domestic political problem is the factional in- 
fighting within state units of the Congress. (I) Party. Such factional 
conflict had an adverse effect on Congress (I) candidates in mid-1982 
legislative assembly elections. 

The lack of consensus-building mechanisms within state units of the 
ruling party makes it very difficult for the state and central leadership to 
establish a local balance of forces acceptable to the antagonistic factions of 
the party.! State chief ministers and other state party officials owe their 
position to central appointment and not local bargaining. As a result, 
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those out of power seek to discredit chief ministers in the expectation that 
the central High Command will choose a new state chief executive. The 
choice of many chief ministers more notable for their loyalty to the central 
leadership than for their skills at administration or bargaining has effec- 
tively blocked the emergence of state leaders able to assert control over 
local units of the party. 

The central government was most bothered by the factionalism in 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and Gujarat, three states with over- 
whelming Congress (I) majorities in their legislative assemblies. In Ma- 
harashtra, Chief Minister A. R. Antulay resigned on January 12 as a 
result of a judicial ruling that buttressed the charges of his factional oppo- 
nents (and others) that he had improperly collected funds for a number of 
private trusts. His replacement by Baba Saheb Anantrao Bhosale, an un- 
known figure with little support among Congress (I) legislators, did not 
stabilize the situation. Antulay and other factional leaders began maneu- 
vering to discredit Bhosale almost immediately after his assumption of 
power on January 20. The High Command’s efforts to reduce the inter- 
nal party conflict in Maharashtra, including hints at calling a midterm 
poll,? failed to calm the situation. To embarrass Bhosale, 32 of the 238 
Congress (I) legislators voted for the opposition in the biennial election to 
the indirectly elected upper house of Maharashtra’s legislature. Bhosale 
for his part suspended six Congress (I) dissident legislators at the end of 
the year in an effort to establish some discipline in the party. 

Andhra Pradesh went through three changes of chief ministers dur- 
ing the year as the center searched for a person who could restore a mea- 
sure of unity in the party. The scheduled election of a new assembly in 
January 1983 made it imperative to find a chief minister who could pull 
the party together for the poll. Chief Minister T. Anjiah was removed in 
February 1982 for such failings as his inability to prevent substantial 
cross-over voting of Congress (I) legislators in the biennial election to the 
upper house of the legislature.* In a departure from precedent, the High 
Command asked state legislators to select a successor in a secret ballot. 
However, factional leaders, fearing the election of an opponent, forced the 
central government to decide.* Its choice, B. Venkatarama Reddy, like 
Bhosale in Maharashtra, was a relatively minor figure who failed to 
dampen factional infighting. The emergence of a new political force, a 
popular film star? who charged that Congress (I) politicians are corrupt 
and subject to central manipulation, compelled the center to choose some- 
one not directly involved in the state’s factional strife—Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy. But he was no more successful than his immediate predecessors. 

In Gujarat, factionalism resulted in an open rebellion of some dissi- 
dent Congress (I) figures in early December. Ratubhai Adani, a leading 
critic of Chief Minister Madhavsinh Solanki along with nine legislative 
assembly members and five members of parliament and many party activ- 
ists resigned from the Congress (I) on December 4.6 The break-away 
group established a new party (the Rashtriya Congress Party) at a De- 
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cember 26 conference of dissidents in Ahmedabad. The center had avert- 
ed a similar rebellion in Andhra Pradesh only after Mrs. Gandhi herself 
coaxed two deposed chief ministers to call off a convention of dissatisfied 
Congress (I) workers.’ In both cases, the dissidents used the threat of 
leaving the party-—or actually left it—to gain leverage with the center. 

The High Command, judging from its many warnings against fac- 
tionalism, recognizes that the infighting could erode the party’s popular 
support. In an unsuccessful move to stabilize party affairs, several chief 
ministers were ordered to accommodate dissidents through an expansion 
of their cabinets. Several Congress (1) politicians also proposed holding 
party organizational elections as a way to reduce the present turmoil.® 
This call received little backing. Even when General Secretary G. K. 
Moopanar announced in October the appointment of returning officers to 
monitor organizational elections, he exempted the nine states and union 
territories scheduled to go to the polls.’ It is likely that organizational 
elections will be put off again as they were in late 1981. 


Elections 


Factionalism within the Congress (I) was a major reason for the 
party’s lackluster electoral performance during the year. In the March 
election of about one-third of the members of the indirectly elected Rajya 
Sabha (upper house of parliament), two Congress (I) candidates lost be- 
cause some Congress (I) legislators in Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh 
voted for opposition candidates. !° 

Factionalism also harmed the Congress (I) in mid-year state assem- 
bly elections in West Bengal, Kerala, Haryana, and Himachal Pradesh— 
especially the latter two. There was widespread sabotage against official 
Congress (I) candidates, and many sitting members who were denied 
tickets ran as independents. Despite an intensive campaign effort by Mrs. 
Gandhi and her son Rajiv, the Congress (I) fell short of a majority in 
both Haryana and Himachal Pradesh.'! The Congress (I) could form a 
government in the two states only by obtaining the support of indepen- 
dents through promises of patronage and cabinet positions. In both cases 
centrally appointed state governors invited the Congress (I) to form gov- 
ernments without closely checking on the comparative strengths of the 
rival claimants. Governor G. D. Tapase’s invitation to Bhajan Lal to 
form a government in Haryana was particularly controversial since an 
opposition alliance—the Lok Dal, the Bharatiya Janata Party, and the 
Congress (J)—-won 39 seats, eight more than the Congress (1). 

The Congress (I) remained a minority party in the other two states, 
though a Congress (J)-led alliance formed the government in Kerala. The 
Left Front alliance in West Bengal increased its standing from 230 to 238 
(in a 294-seat assembly). The Communist Party Marxist (CPM) itself 
won an absolute majority (174 seats), thus demonstrating its firm hold on 
the state. The Congress (I) increased its number of seats from 20 to 47, 
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though most of the gains were at the expense of noncommunist parties. 
Almost half of its new seats were in middle class constituencies in Cal- 
cutta. The Kerala election pitted the 11-party Congress (I)-led United 
Democratic Front (UDF) against the 6-party communist-led Left Demo- 
cratic Front (LDF). The UDF emerged with 77 of the 140 seats, with 20 
going to the Congress (I) and 15 to the Congress (S). The CPM and the 
Communist Party of India (CPI) each lost substantially in a campaign in 
which they were blamed for the escalating political violence in the state.’ 
K. Karunakaran, the Congress (I) leader who had briefly served as chief 
minister earlier in the year before the fall of his coalition ministry, was 
again sworn in as the state’s chief executive. 

Along with the state elections, there were also bye-elections for seven 
parliamentary seats and fifteen scattered assembly seats. As in the state 
assembly elections, the results failed to demonstrate any electoral trend. 
The Congress (I) won eight of the fifteen assembly contests and three of 
the seven parliamentary seats, a net loss of two parliamentary seats. The 
Congress (I), however, defeated two strong Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) candidates in Rajasthan, including Sunder Singh Bhandari, one of 
its most prominent national leaders. The BJP for its part wrested control 
of Jabalpur in eastern Madhya Pradesh, giving rise to BJP hopes of 
gaining additional support in what had been a Congress (I) stronghold. 
The ruling party failed to prevent Democratic Socialist Party President 
H. N. Bahuguna, a defector from the Congress (I) and a vocal national 
critic of Mrs. Gandhi, from winning the Garhwal seat in Uttar Pradesh 
that he had won in 1980. 

The Congress (I) managed to avoid defections in the July 12 election 
of a new Indian president, perhaps because cross-over voting by Congress 
(I) dissidents was pointless in a contest where the ruling party was as- 
sured of a victory. (The president is indirectly elected by state legislative 
assembly and parliamentary members, and the Congress (I) has an over- 
whelming majority of the electors.) Zail Singh, the Congress (I) nominee, 
even received the backing of three regional parties.!'? Most of the opposi- 
tion parties, including the usually antagonistic BJP and the communists, 
backed retired Supreme Court Justice H. R. Khanna." 

The Congress (I)’s morale was buoyed up by the capture of the state 
assembly in the northeastern state of Nagaland and the decision of the 
Kerala unit of the Congress (S) to merge with the Congress (I) at the end 
of the year. However, the next real test of the party will come in state 
elections in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh on January 5, 1983. 


Opposition Parties 


The efforts of opposition parties to work together resulted in some 
marginal electoral gains, though deep distrust among their leaders 
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blocked sustained cooperation among them. The BJP, the strongest and 
fastest growing noncommunist opposition party, reaffirmed its decision to 
remain aloof from the unity talks of its erstwhile partners in the Janata 
Party. In addition, L. K. Advani, its general secretary, announced at the 
close of 1981 that the BJP would only “cooperate” with “democratic par- 
ties,” underscoring his party’s reluctance to work with the communist 
parties.'° The other former constituents of the Janata Party continued to 
fragment. The Lok Dal split in August, its fourth division since 1980, 
because of inner party leadership conflicts between Lok Dal chief Charan 
Singh and other regional leaders of the party. The Congress (S) also con- 
tinued to fracture. Devraj Urs, leader of the Karnataka unit, formed his 
own regional party, the Karnataka Kranti Ranga, in late April (Urs died 
in June 1982). In December, the Kerala unit of the party led by A. K. 
Antony decided to merge with the Congress (I). 

The two major communist parties, the CPI and the CPM, moved 
marginally closer to the “left” unity advocated at the two party congresses 
held during the year.'° However, two issues continued to divide the com- 
munists. The CPI opposes any form of cooperation with the BJP, which 
it views as a greater “threat” to democracy than Mrs. Gandhi. The CPM 
for its part held that the strength of the BJP makes it a necessary partici- 
pant in any opposition effort against Mrs. Gandhi. The two communist 
parties also differed somewhat in their approach to Mrs. Gandhi. The 
CPM Congress found almost nothing positive in Mrs. Gandhi’s leader- 
ship, while the CPI considered her foreign policy (though not her domes- 
tic policies) progressive. The CPI was itself divided over the party’s 
approach to the prime minister. A significant minority opposed General 
Secretary Rajeshwara Rao’s outspoken criticism of her domestic policies. 
Central Executive Committee member Yogendra Sharma, reflecting the 
minority position, wrote to Rao that his pro-CPM policy was “suicidal,” 
and that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union believed that Rao’s 
critical approach to Mrs. Gandhi was “incorrect.” In effect, Sharma 
was asking the party to revert to its pre-1977 policy of openly supporting 
Mrs. Gandhi. 

Joining the ranks of the opposition during the year was Maneka 
Gandhi, the widow of Mrs. Gandhi’s son Sanjay. The break between the 
prime minister and her daughter-in-law occurred in late March when 
Maneka addressed a conference that was allegedly called to commemo- 
rate Sanjay Gandhi’s political program, but in fact was directed against 
Rajiv Gandhi. Maneka, who was asked to leave the prime minister’s 
house, burned her bridges with an abrasive letter to Mrs. Gandhi. She 
wrote about “physical and mental abuse” while living in the prime minis- 
ter’s house. She also charged that the “rest of the family” (i.e., Rajiv’s 
family) were packed up to leave the country during the 1977-79 period 
when Mrs. Gandhi was out of power.'® In October, Maneka formally 
launched the Sanjay Vichar Manch (Forum for Sanjay’s Ideas) and has 
laid the groundwork to turn the Manch into a political party. The prime 
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minister for her part offered cabinet positions to three of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
former associates in a September 2 cabinet reshuffle, perhaps to counter 
Maneka’s claims that Mrs. Gandhi and Rajiv are ignoring Sanjay’s fol- 
lowers. ‘This was the second major cabinet reshuffle during the year; in 
January Mrs. Gandhi had moved Finance Minister R. Venkataraman to 
Defence and Pranab Mukherjee took over Finance. 


Policy Issues 


Mrs. Gandhi continued to bank on an improvement in the economy 
to provide the government with the means to handle the increasingly com- 
petitive demands for government support. She underscored her intention 
with the issuance of a revised 20-point economic program and by declar- 
ing 1982 as “productivity year.” In an effort to stimulate production, her 
government made additional modest moves to reduce bureaucratic con- 
trols over the economy and to encourage the import of Western technol- 
ogy to make Indian exports more competitive on international markets. 
However, a severe drought over large parts of the country reduced overall 
growth in 1982 to about three percent. Mrs. Gandhi’s liberalization pro- 
gram encountered considerable criticism from the opposition parties, par- 
ticularly the communists. 

Government moves to limit strikes were also controversial. Almost 
all the opposition parties and their trade union affiliates had protested the 
passage of the Essential Services Maintenance Act and the National Se- 
curity Act last year. The trade unions, linked together in a National Co- 
ordinating Committee, called for a day of protest (Bharat Bandh) on 
January 19 to register disapproval of the bills. The Committee and the 
government each claimed success. The organizers claimed that some 
50,000 trade union leaders and activists were arrested in India’s first na- 
tionwide strike. The Labor Minister announced that only about twenty 
percent of the organized work force participated in the Bandh.'° The gov- 
ernment on February 8 announced 16 “essential supplies and services” 
whose disruption would result in preventive detention under the National 
Security Act.” The next day, Union Labor Minister Azad stated that the 
government was considering various plans to stabilize the labor situa- 
tion—-reviving tripartite industrial committees, additional labor courts to 
speed up adjudication of disputes, and a comprehensive plan for worker 
participation in management. The unions affiliated with opposition par- 
ties boycotted a September National Labor Conference, the first since 
1977, to discuss ways to improve industrial relations. 

The major industrial dispute was the year-long strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers. The strike began in October 1981 and became total 
on January 18, affecting all 60 cotton mills and some 250,000 workers.?! 
The Mill Owners Association argued that management was financially 
unable to meet the wage hike demands of strike leader Dr. Datta Samant, 
a former Congress (I) politician turned independent trade union leader. 
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Several mill owners requested the Maharashtra government in late 1982 
to permit them to shift out of the city, but Chief Minister Bhosale has so 
far rejected the proposal. At the end of the year, a sizable number of 
strikers began drifting back to work, though there is not yet any indica- 
tion that Samant will call off the strike. 

This strike indirectly intensified the violence that occurred in the 
wake of mid-August police protests in Bombay. ‘The Maharashtra police 
union spearheaded the agitation on August 17 to draw attention to sev- 
eral unsatisfied demands. The government reacted on August 20 by ar- 
resting its leaders, touching off large-scale violence exacerbated by the 
involvement of some striking mill workers. Paramilitary and army units 
were dispatched to restore order. 

The Congress (I) High Command was even more alarmed by the 
autonomy demands of the Akali Dal, the political arm of the Sikh com- 
munity in Punjab. The autonomy agitation, which surfaced last year, re- 
vived after the April breakdown of talks between the government and the 
Akali Dal leaders. The factionalized Akali Dal pulled together to support 
an agitation launched on August 4 to force the government to negotiate 
specific religious and political demands. During the month, two domestic 
Indian Airlines flights were hijacked by young men advocating an inde- 
pendent Punjab, and an unsuccessful assassination attempt was made on 
the Sikh Congress (I) chief minister of Punjab. The Akali Dal leadership, 
which was not associated with these acts, did successfully carry out its 
promise to fill the prisons of the state with agitators. Mrs. Gandhi, who 
sought to calm the situation by releasing the agitators, agreed to give fa- 
vorable consideration to some of the Akali Dal’s religious demands (e.g., 
declaring the walled city of Amritsar a holy city, broadcasting Sikh re- 
ligious recitations, etc.), but she refused to consider granting autonomy to 
Punjab.** After abortive talks between former foreign minister Swaran 
Singh and a five-member panel of the Akali Dal in late October, a Sikh 
conference resolved on November 4 to wage a “holy war,” though the 
situation was relatively calm in the wake of this declaration. Harchand 
Singh Longowal, the leader of the largest Dal faction, on December 9 
turned down a government request to resume talks,” though the moder- 
ate Dal leaders were able to put off an immediate confrontation with the 
government to give it time to frame a bargaining position. 

An effort of Bihar Chief Minister Jaganath Mishra to muzzle press 
criticism touched off objections from almost all opposition parties, from 
the journalistic fraternity, and even from some Congress (I) politicians. 
The Bihar Press Bill passed in late July would give state officials the 
right to treat as a cognizable and non-bailable offense any “scurrilous” or 
“indecent” report which they deem to be objectionable.** Journalists, 
backed by virtually the entire political opposition, observed a national 
news strike on September 3. Soon after, government officials began to 
hint at amendments designed to soften the bill. Mrs. Gandhi told the 
Rajya Sabha on October 14 that she had “neither endorsed nor rejected” 
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the bill.” Information Minister N. K. P. Salve stated on October 20 that 
the government would not recommend the bill to the president until after 
a dialogue with journalists.”¢ 


Foreign Policy 


Mrs. Gandhi focused her foreign policy efforts on enhancing India’s 
diplomatic flexibility. This involved establishing a more normal relation- 
ship with China and Pakistan, building a framework for greater regional 
cooperation, strengthening ties with Western Europe and the moderate 
states of the Middle East, and establishing more balance in its relation- 
ship with the two superpowers. The apparent objectives behind these 
moves are to refurbish India’s nonaligned credentials, to improve its ac- 
cess to high technology and capital, and to enhance its security. 

‘Towards its regional neighbors, Indian policy moved on two tracks: 
improving bilateral ties and encouraging initial steps toward regional co- 
operation. Indo-Pakistani relations is a key consideration. While ap- 
prehensive about the U.S. sale of military equipment to Pakistan, India in 
late 1981 accepted a Pakistani proposal for talks on a nonaggression 
pact.” The first set of meetings on the proposal was held January 29- 
February 1 in New Delhi between the foreign ministers of the two states. 
At these meetings, Mrs. Gandhi suggested a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to the discussions by proposing a joint Indo-Pakistani commission 
and a treaty of peace, friendship, and cooperation. The second conclave 
was delayed because of a disagreement arising from the Pakistani refer- 
ence to the disputed state of Kashmir at the mid-February session of the 
Human Rights Commission in Geneva. In June, the two sides agreed to 
resume the talks, which were held in August. The meetings, according to 
newspaper reports, brought out a fundamental difference on two key is- 
sues.” Pakistan had problems with the Indian definition of bilateralism 
(restricting all bilateral differences to bilateral forums) and of nonalign- 
ment (pledging never to permit foreign military bases on their soil) on 
grounds that national sovereignty would be undermined if the Indian 
view were accepted. Nonetheless, President Zia during his November 1 
stopover in New Delhi, accepted in principle the joint commission and 
both leaders expressed optimism about the prospects of improved bilat- 
eral relations. The third set of meetings was held in New Delhi on De- 
cember 23-24, where the joint commission proposal was accepted, and 
the formal signing will take place in March 1983 when President Zia 
will head Pakistan’s delegation to the nonaligned summit in New Delhi. 
‘The joint commission, to be chaired by the foreign ministers of the two 
countries, is aimed at increasing trade, cultural and educational ex- 
changes, and travel.*? 

Still another sign of closer regional cooperation was the Indo- 
Bangladeshi agreement in early October to extend by eighteen months the 
1977 agreement regarding the sharing of Ganges waters??? while the two 
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sides consider a long-range scheme for the use of their shared water re- 
sources.?! 

The foreign secretaries of the seven South Asian states held their 
third regional meetings August 9-11 in Islamabad where subcommittees 
earlier instructed to prepare reports on regional cooperation in such areas 
as agriculture, rural development, telecommunications, and health pre- 
sented their findings.** A “committee of the whole” to be chaired by Sri 
Lanka was established to prepare a program of action on these reports 
and to set up guidelines for future muinisterial-level deliberations. The 
support of India and Pakistan for these meetings is in contrast to the 
apprehensions expressed by both governments when the notion of re- 
gional cooperation was first broached by Bangladesh. The change may 
reflect the calculation that closer regional cooperation may reduce the 
chances of outside intervention in subcontinental affairs. 

The foreign secretaries of India and China met in New Delhi in 
May to hold the third round of talks since 1980 on outstanding bilateral 
problems, with their disputed borders discussed at the latter two meet- 
ings. While the May talks ended with little progress on the border ques- 
tion, both sides agreed to increase bilateral educational, cultural, and 
trade exchanges. Near the end of the year, New Delhi was irritated by a 
New China News Agency (NCNA) report criticizing India for the inclu- 
sion of a dance troupe from the Indian state of Arunachal Pradesh, which 
China claims, in the concluding festivities of the Asian Games in New 
Delhi. The NCNA report charged that India was using the dancers to 
publicize its claim to the state.” Despite this flap, the two sides are still 
planning to hold another round of bilateral talks in New Delhi in 1983. 

Mrs. Gandhi made highly publicized trips to both the U.S. (July 27 
to August 5) and to the USSR (September 20-26), her first visits to either 
country since her return to power in January 1980. She described her 
visit to the U.S. as a “friendship and good will trip.” The major agree- 
ment was a decision to permit France to replace the U.S. as the supplier 
of enriched uranium to the U.S.-built Tarapur nuclear power plant.” 
The two sides also agreed to resume periodic high-level talks on interna- 
tional issues** and to set up a “blue ribbon” panel to facilitate exchanges 
in science and technology. During the visit, Mrs. Gandhi repeatedly 
noted the importance India attaches to concessional loans for its economic 
development, suggesting that New Delhi considers a favorable U.S. re- 
sponse to Indian requests for loans from multilateral agencies a measure 
of U.S. intentions toward India. 

In her mid-September visit to the USSR, Mrs. Gandhi affirmed the 
continuing importance of Indo-Soviet links. She underscored this in her 
Kremlin banquet speech by telling her hosts that “You have stood by us 
in moments of difficulties.”? The USSR for its part reciprocated by ac- 
cording Mrs. Gandhi the full honors of a head of state, and by offering to 
provide economic and technological assistance for the construction or ex- 
pansion of several large public sector industrial enterprises, as well as 
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offering to build a thousand-megawatt nuclear electrical-generating plant 
for India. While the talks again demonstrated the value India places on 
the benefits of good Indo-Soviet bilateral relations, those ties do not neces- 
sarily mean that India supports the USSR’s international policies. On the 
question of Afghanistan, for example, Mrs. Gandhi publicly noted that 
India wants Soviet troops to leave,’ though she also balanced this with 
criticism of unnamed outside powers for helping the Afghan insurgents. 
She also complained publicly to President Brezhnev about the hostility of 
the pro-Soviet Communist Party of India toward her government.°? She 
assured her hosts that improved relations with China would not be at the 
cost of the “time-tested friendship” with the USSR.*° Nonetheless, the 
Soviets felt it necessary to warn her that Pakistan’s nonaggression pro- 
posal was a camouflage for more arms from the U.S., that China was 
hegemonistic, and that the U.S. was somehow linked with these two 
states against India. 

The joint communique issued at the end of the visit avoided refer- 
ence to the strident Soviet criticism of the U.S., China, and Pakistan, un- 
doubtedly at Indian insistence. In addition, the communique referred to 
the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace and Friendship in a way that would 
not create concern among India’s neighbors or other states. The statement 
simply noted “that the Treaty is a symbol of the traditional friendship 
between India and the USSR and of their commitment to international 
peace and detente,” in contrast to communiques of the early 1970s in 
which the Indo-Soviet relationship was described to be “on the basis of 
the Treaty.’”*! 

The most tangible aspect of good Indo-Soviet relations is the Soviet 
supply of sophisticated weapons, to India at low prices, easy repayment 
terms, and on a rupee account. Consequently, Moscow is undoubtedly 
alarmed by Indian efforts to diversify its arms imports. Mrs. Gandhi had 
affirmed the previous Janata government’s decision to import Jaguar 
deep-penetration strike aircraft from Great Britain soon after returning 
to power, and she decided in favor of buying Mirage 2000 fighter bomb- 
ers from France and to purchase West German submarines and various 
types of missile systems from Western sources. Soviet Marshal Dimitri 
Ustinov, Defense Minister and a member of the Soviet Politburo, de- 
scended on India with an entourage of some 30 generals and admirals in 
March, carrying with him various military offers—presumably to coun- 
ter Indian moves to purchase weapons from the West. 

Mrs. Gandhi decided to give India a higher profile within the non- 
aligned movement. When Iraq was forced by the continuing Iran-Iraq 
war to pull out of its commitment to serve as president of the nonaligned 
movement, Mrs. Gandhi stepped in to allow India to take over the presi- 
dency of the movement for 1983-85. The seventh nonaligned summit will 
be held in March 1983 in New Delhi. Preliminary signs suggest that 
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New Delhi will try to keep the movement on a “truly nonaligned path” 
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and to focus it on practical issues, particularly the economic concerns of 
developing countries. 

Mrs. Gandhi also visited a number of moderate Persian Gulf states 
in 1981-82. News reports indicate that she emphasized to their rulers 
India’s desire for a stable situation on the subcontinent and that such 
stability is in the security interests of the Persian Gulf states as well.* 
The general message to them, as to the West Europeans and the U.S., is 
that India’s size and military and economic strength make India a neces- 
sary consideration of any realistic assessment of a balance of power in 
Asia. Indications are that her message has been given a receptive hearing. 


Walter K. Andersen is Analyst for India and Indian Ocean Affairs in the Department 
of State. 


NOTES 


1. See an excellent study by Bashiruddin Ahmed of the problems brought 
about by factionalism in Indian Express (New Delhi), November 14, 1982. 

2. See report of such hints in Times of India (Bombay), April 23, 1982. 

3. The Congress (1) was able to win only 20 of 29 contested seats, even though 
the party held 248 of 295 seats in the legislative assembly. 

4. Indian Express (New Delhi), February 21, 1982. 

5. N. T. Rama Rao, a movie star made popular by his performances of re- 
ligious figures in Telegu-language films, established the Telegu Desam Party to contest 
the January 5, 1983, elections for the Andhra Pradesh assembly. 

6. See report on activities of the Gujarati dissidents in Indian Express (New 
Delhi), December 4, 5, 1982. 

7. See Statesman (Calcutta), October 11, 1982. 

8. Party units have been selected by nomination from above rather than by 
election for over a decade. 

9, Indian Express (New Delhi), October 19. The press also reports protests to 
the center by local party officials advising the High Command against organizational 
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and the CPI held its 12th Congress at Varanasi from March 22-28. The closer ties 
were reinforced by the CPM’s decision to back strongly Soviet foreign policy and to 
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criticize China for its less forceful “‘anti-imperialist” foreign policy—a position the 
West Bengal branch of the party opposed. 
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18. Hindu (Madras), March 31, 1982. 

19. Statesman (Calcutta), January 21, 1982. 

20. Hindu (Madras), February 9, 1982. 

21. See report of strike in Times of India (Bombay), April 5, 1982. 

22. indian Express (New Delhi), October 23, 1982. 
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25. Indian Express (New Delhi), October 15, 1982. 
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29. Delhi Domestic Service, September 23, 1982. 
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across Bangladesh to carry water from the Brahmaputra River to the Ganges River, 
and has proposed an alternative scheme of water reservoirs to be created in the Ganges 
headwater areas of Nepal. 
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Delhi), August 10, 1982. 

33. Indian Express (New Delhi), December 10, 1982. 

34, Indian Express (New Delhi), July 24, 1982. 

35. The formal Indo-French agreement on the supply question was delayed for 
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safeguards. France accepted the Indian view that the terms of the 1963 Indo-U.S. 
agreement as modified by the 1971 tripartite U.S./India/IAEA agreement would ap- 
ply. This was formally announced on the eve of French President Mitterrand’s visit to 
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37. Times of India (Bombay), September 21, 1982. 
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troops” in Afghanistan. 
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December 1980 visit to New Delhi. 

40. Times of India (Bombay), September 22, 1982. 

41. G. K. Reddy, the astute and well-connected political commentator of the 
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communique. Hindu (Madras), September 17, 1982. 

42. Times of India (Bombay), March 3, 1982. 


PAKISTAN IN 1982: HOLDING ON 


Marvin G. Weinbaum and Stephen P. Cohen 


On JuLy 5, 1982, Pakistan completed its fifth year un- 
der martial law administration. The once self-described interim gov- 
ernment, committed to early elections and a return to constitutional rule, 
had long since settled into an entrenched military-bureaucratic regime, 
convinced of its indispensability for the country’s domestic peace and na- 
tional security. The government headed by President Zia ul-Haq could 
boast of little popular support. Even so, public feelings were less the bit- 
ter hatred that one finds toward tyrannical rule, which it was not, than a 
sadness and frustration that still another authoritarian regime had failed 
to forge a national consensus or provide a viable constitutional frame- 
work. The uncharismatic General Zia had by most judgments skillfully 
coopted, outmaneuvered, and suppressed opponents to his rule. An Islam- 
ization program, not part of the original mission in seizing power, as- 
sured the regime a claim to moral high ground and tempered criticism 
among a broad segment of the society. In a Pakistan still experiencing 
relative economic prosperity, opposition middle class groups previously 
successful in toppling governments failed to coalesce or arouse the masses 
in protest. Large landowners and business interests clearly preferred the 
Zia rule to any prospect of a return to civil disorder and economic stagna- 
tion. President Zia’s standing in the conservative Arab world as a sincere 
Muslim leader figured critically in Pakistan’s economic planning. He 
played his American card well, cashing in for military and economic as- 
sistance on his country’s apparent strategic position, while winning praise 
for his determination to have Pakistan retain an independent, nonaligned 
foreign policy. Negotiations with Mrs. Gandhi’s government in India for 
a no-war treaty and the normalization of relations demonstrated a diplo- 
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matic finesse that also belied some of the unflattering characterizations of 
the President. 


The Opposition 


The year was nonetheless punctuated by strikes and processions, and 
politically inspired killings and sabotage showed some increase. Thou- 
sands of political activists were arrested during 1982, among them law- 
yers, teachers, and students, and more than a hundred were subjected to 
lengthy confinement. The government stood accused of flogging political 
offenders, and civil courts were banned from reviewing actions of the mil- 
itary authorities. A partial lifting of press censorship took place early in 
the year, allowing opinions critical of the regime in the press but retain- 
ing constraints on the coverage of opposition activities. Regional, ethnic, 
and sectarian problems remained for the central government. The Pun- 
jabi ascendancy in the military and bureaucracy drew suspicion and envy, 
especially in the Sind. Loyalties of the Baluch were problematic, and new 
strains emerged with the Northwest Frontier Province over the settlement 
of Afghan refugees. Tensions between the Sunni and smaller Shi’a Mus- 
lim sects still lie close to the surface. And in the Punjab a strong residual 
class-based allegiance exists for the populist slogans of the party of the 
executed former Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. 

Yet for the present, no serious threat to the regime issues from the 
collection of personalities who comprise the opposition political parties. If 
the military’s image has tarnished in the process of governing, and partic- 
ularly in its failure to reduce bureaucratic abuses, the opposition politi- 
cians have also forfeited the trust they commanded widely during their 
1977 challenge to Bhutto. Aside from agreement on the desirability of 
early elections, the Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD), 
a coalition of several legally “defunct” parties, is divided over a correct 
strategy against Zia and a set of principles should they have to assume 
office. The full opposition’s troubles reflect personal, ideological, and 
even theological differences. President Zia and his advisors must also be 
credited with helping to keep them weak and disunited. The regime pro- 
vides a safety valve of sorts by allowing free political discussion, so long as 
it is not organized dissent. The incentives for cooperation with the regime 
as well as selective arrests sow dissension among the politicians and keep 
them off-balance. More subtle are government policies calculated to play 
off the various opposition parties against one another. The regime had, 
most notably, convinced the country’s small but aggressive and disciplined 
fundamentalist party, the /amaat-i-Islami (JI), and the more secular lib- 
erals and nationalists that they had more to fear from one another than 
from the military. Zia portrayed his government, moreover, as standing 
in the way of either political party grouping acquiring ascendance. 

The opposition status of the Jamaat-i-Islami is in fact debatable. 
Though pleased with the regime’s expanded application of Sharia law in 
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the courts, introduction of Islamic banking practices, and prohibitions in- 
volving liquor, proper dress, dancing, and vulgar books, the JI argues 
that Islamization has proceeded too slowly. Some party leaders are also 
uncomfortable about Islamic reform being championed by a less-than- 
popular military officer, even a reputedly pious one. Yet the well- 
organized, amply funded movement has balked since 1977 at joining with 
other opposition parties. Indeed, the JI feels better served with the mar- 
tial law regime than any immediate political alternative. Unless an elec- 
tion system succeeds in disqualifying the more liberal and progressive 
parties and sets religious tests for candidacy, the party is certain to be 
excluded from power in a civilian government. In return for their tacit 
support, Zia has not prevented a JI wing in the universities from intim- 
idating administrators and terrorizing unsympathetic faculty and stu- 
dents—a means of keeping the lid on the always volatile universities and 
holding the political left in check. The /amaat-i-Islami has also been un- 
impeded in expanding its cadres in the military and civil service. Conces- 
sions to the party go well beyond what might be necessary to balance 
opposition forces and provide evidence of a covert alliance. 

Inevitably, one looks for evidence that a military regime is vulnerable 
among middle level officers anxious for more radical policies, or senior 
officers impatient to wield power and ready to step in should the top 
generals falter. Pakistan’s highly professional military, though not im- 
mune to these patterns, shows no early signs of breaking ranks. That Zia 
has managed to replace most of the senior officers who came to power 
with him leaves little doubt of his primacy and suggests his unaccount- 
ability. Yet with the armed services, Zia’s only reliable constituency and 
ultimate force against his enemies, he is careful to provide the expected 
generous material and status rewards for his officers. Although now more 
comfortable with the reins of power, his unassuming leadership style also 
allows considerable autonomy for military governors and wide latitude 
for others charged with key administrative responsibilities. A more real 
threat to the regime’s leaders is posed by active terrorist groups, most 
notably the Kabul-based Al Zulfigar, led by the eldest son of former 
Prime Minister Bhutto. Though the group can claim only a small follow- 
ing in Pakistan and has never entirely recovered from the public’s disap- 
proval of an air hijacking in March 1981, it is believed responsible for the 
assassinations of prominent pro-government politicians in June and Sep- 
tember 1982, and an attempt to down the President’s plane with a missile 
in February. 


The Martial Law System 


Pakistan remains under martial law, administered in part through a 
civilian-military administrative structure in the center, the provinces, and 
the districts. Zia retains the title of Chief Martial Law Administrator 
(CMLA), as well as Chief of the Army Staff and President. As CMLA 
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he is served by a CMLA Secretariat of about thirty, of which only about 
half are actually military officers. ‘The Secretariat oversees the working of 
ad hoc mixed civil-military inspection commissions, which monitor the 
functioning of the central ministries. Unlike the Ayub period, when the 
martial law administrators had executive power, civilian ministers retain 
their positions in the central and provincial governments, and the martial 
law secretariat can only make recommendations to Zia. There have been 
several instances when a martial law directive, issued by Zia to the of- 
fending ministry, has been appealed by a civilian minister, and the appeal 
upheld by Zia in his capacity as President (and head of the civil admin- 
istration). 

The system works much the same way at the provincial level where 
the provincial martial law administrators also serve as governor (they 
were once—but are no longer—provincial military commanders). They 
are served by a smaller martial law secretariat, who supervise their own 
inspection teams. These are also mixed civilian and military bodies, often 
(as in the center) with retired judges or civil servants as members. At the 
district level are martial law administrators, who are usually local mili- 
tary commanders. These are found in all districts, but only function ac- 
tively in a few; for the rest, the civil administration carries on as usual, 
knowing, however, that the military stands ready to intervene when and 
if it deems necessary. 

The terms of martial law involvement remain determined by the 
martial law regulations, which in recent months have been changed.' 
Only certain categories of cases are tried before martial law courts 
(headed by the military, but with civilian judges as advisors). The police 
and the civil administration are used as investigative bodies by the martial 
law courts; the death penalty can be imposed for certain crimes, but must 
be ratified by the CMLA. 

While the system provides a form of rough and efficient justice, it can 
be arbitrary, especially in cases which border on the political. The mili- 
tary martial law administrators are drawn straight from the officer corps, 
and are often culturally and socially distanced from Pakistan’s intellec- 
tuals, professors, journalists, and lawyers. While many officers are proud 
of the martial law system (and find that it provides monetary rewards 
otherwise beyond them), a number argue that it unduly involves the mili- 
tary in the social and political fabric of Pakistan. It is also debatable 
whether its martial law involvement (which in numerical terms is quite 
small) may not sap the morale and fighting spirit of the army. 

If the long-term impact on the military of its martial law involve- 
ment is conjectural, it is certain that there are a number of very senior 
officers who wish to retain their position and influence. They may place 
as many constraints on Zia’s room for political maneuver as the fragile 
opposition; Zia’s continuation in office is as much a matter of concern to 
the senior corps commanders, governors, martial law administrators, and 
senior staff officers as it is to him; his retirement or removal would mean 
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that most of them would lose their positions (many have long since 
reached retirement age). It may be that Zia is as much a captive of his 
supporters as of his own growing view that he holds office because of a 
divine plan. 


Elections and Islamic Democracy 


The ghost of elections remains despite President Zia’s determination 
to deny power to most of Pakistan’s traditional politicians. His promise 
made prior to a December visit to Washington to hold elections in “two or 
three years” was only the latest in a series of broken and ambiguous dates 
for future polls. Throughout, however, the President has not wavered 
from the assertion that under the appropriate conditions he would trans- 
fer power to a popularly chosen government. Pakistan’s two national elec- 
tions seemed to warrant some caution. One, in 1970, unleashed clashing 
political ambitions that set the stage for the succession of East Pakistan. 
The other, in 1977, led to the ousting of civilian rule after months of 
turmoil. Competitive politics could again polarize the country. The re- 
gime is certain to resist a vote as long as open contests seem likely to 
discredit the military itself and, conceivably, threaten physical retribution 
against the martial law leaders. Yet the earlier elections, as exercises in 
democracy that for the first time mobilized and politicized larger num- 
bers, left a legacy that no government can ignore: popular legitimacy will 
elude any authority that does not hold reasonably free and fair elections. 

As well as lacking a timetable, President Zia appears to have arrived 
neither at a formula for the transfer of power nor at concrete ideas on the 
kind of constitutional order he envisions. Just how many of the electoral 
features of Pakistan’s liberal 1973 Constitution are to be salvaged re- 
mains unclear. Zia has repeatedly observed that the confrontational style 
of politics practiced in the West has failed in Pakistan, and that the coun- 
try must find political sanity and solidarity in an Islamic democracy. Lo- 
cal contests held in 1979 and rescheduled for 1983 are apparently viewed 
by the regime as consistent with an Islamic state. Before stepping down, 
the military is expected to find justification that it be guaranteed, perhaps 
through a council of its own, an institutional means to monitor and inter- 
vene with a future civilian government. 

But it was with the inauguration in January 1982 of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council, a Majlis-i-Shoora, that Zia was supposed to reveal the 
kind of structures dictated by Islamic principles. The chamber’s members 
were all handpicked by the authorities. Of the 288 named to a body au- 
thorized for 350, more than 100 came from legally defunct political par- 
ties, including as many as 60 formerly from Bhutto’s Peoples Party. The 
Shoora also includes representatives from various occupational groups 
and minorities, and about 40 members of the ulema. By allowing lively 
discussions among people of widely differing views, the government had 
hoped to partly fill the vacuum left by its ban on political activity. Rather 
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than reflect any new concepts of representation, however, the selection of 
local notables, veteran middle-level politicians, and many people new to 
national politics proved to be a demonstration of the regime’s success in 
winning the cooperation of those anxious for the political limelight. From 
the outset the Zia government made it plain that its notion of an advisory 
body permitted no interference by members in major policy decisions. If 
the Shoora were the intended embodiment of Islamic consensual politics, 
then the government had insured that participation would be limited 
solely to controllable elements and only on selected issues. To Zia’s de- 
tractors, his Shoora was just one more idea of a government “muddling 
through,” and his call for Islamic political institutions merely a cynical 
attempt to justify continued authoritarian rule. 


The Economy 


Though the structural problems in Pakistan’s narrowly based econ- 
omy were unchanged, several key economic indicators in 1982 were 
positive. Real growth in GNP remained around 6%, the average for the 
past five years. Agriculture expanded at an acceptable 4% to 5% rate and 
Pakistan had finally dropped out of the international market as an im- 
porter of wheat. Indeed, late in the year it contracted with Iran to sell 
50,000 metric tons of wheat. Remittances from the 1.5 million Pakistanis 
abroad injected roughly $2.2 billion into the economy yearly. The infla- 
tion rate was down, at least officially in the 1982 fiscal year ending in 
June, to 8.3% from 13.9% in FY 1981. The foreign assistance community 
appears to have fewer reservations about the government’s monetary and 
fiscal policies, and the pipeline was slated to open soon on a promised 
$3.2 billion six-year program in U.S. economic and military assistance. A 
U.S. government study stresses that Pakistan was, in 1982, an “expand- 
ing market for U.S. exports.”? A new Five-Year Plan was in the works, 
orchestrated by a number of prominent market-oriented economists, in- 
cluding Dr. Mahbub ul-Haq, who joined the government after years 
abroad with the World Bank. All in all, the country of 84 million was 
materially better off. The public experienced fewer shortages in food sta- 
ples, and Pakistan’s poverty and unemployment, notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing regional inequalities and maldistributions of income, compared 
favorably with most of the subcontinent. Indeed, the World Bank figures 
place Pakistan’s 1981 per capita GNP at $300 per year, the highest in the 
subcontinent. 

One less favorable economic sign reflected Pakistan’s chronic foreign 
exchange difficulties. The country’s trade gap increased in FY 1982. 
While imports rose to Rs. 58.56 billion, exports fell to Rs. 26.2 billion, 
creating a deficit equivalent to roughly $3 billion. The trade deficit had 
grown more than 110% since FY 1978.° Energy imports alone were con- 
suming two-thirds of Pakistan’s merchandised export earnings. Once 
thought to have a high potential for oil production, domestic wells fur- 
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nished only 12% of Pakistan’s total oil requirements and 10% of its natu- 
ral gas consumption. Dependence on foreign assistance is by most 
standards excessive; more than half the funds for the country’s develop- 
ment budget are covered by external sources. Moreover, debt servicing, in 
large part offset by aid, looms as an ever larger hurdle in coming years. 

On other fronts, Pakistan is also none too secure. The almost un- 
broken string of good harvests in recent years, helped by the increased 
availability of fertilizer and other inputs, relied mainly on fortuitous 
weather. Land improvements and higher production incentives for farm- 
ers made little contribution. While remittances were substantial, they had 
leveled off and, indeed, the demand for Pakistanis in construction and 
other semiskilled employment in the Middle East was expected to de- 
cline. The government’s decision in January 1982 to de-link the rupee 
from the U.S. dollar, intended to make Pakistan’s exports more competi- 
tive, was also taken after it appeared that the continued unattractive ex- 
change into overvalued rupees threatened remittance deposits. Even then, 
workers abroad spent more of their income on consumer goods than on 
the hoped-for investments in Pakistan’s agriculture and industry. By the 
end of the year, reports indicated that the de-linking had not stimulated 
exports, which had dropped by 11%. According to some sources, the de- 
linking came too late, and Pakistan had already lost many markets to 
other competitors, including India.* Exports were also affected by short- 
ages of electricity, energy, and water in the Karachi area. 

The country also found little prospect for removing the economic 
burden acquired in assisting the 2.8 million Afghan refugees, for whom 
the Islamabad government picks up a reported million dollars a day in 
relief costs. During the year the refugees accelerated their movement into 
trade and transportation activities, and were competing for low-paying 
jobs. While testimony to their continued integration into the domestic 
economy, their actions also intensified resentment among local en- 
trepreneurs and an unskilled native labor force. Mounting opinion that 
the Afghans had overstayed their welcome was fueled by evidence that the 
refugees, abetted by the /amaat-1-Islami, were also assuming a domestic 
political role. 

One of the brighter statistics in recent years has been the rate of 
industrial expansion; it was expected to grow at an annual rate of over 
10% in 1982. The most vigorous growth has occurred, moreover, in 
smaller-scale activities. Despite the Zia government’s stated bias in favor 
of the private sector, investment in larger-scale industry remains disap- 
pointing. The manufacturing sector still complains of a lack of credit, 
obsolescent equipment, and over-regulation, and is believed to be operat- 
ing at well below 50% of capacity.° The denationalization program has 
proceeded very cautiously and has left untouched many larger industries. 
There is as yet no full accounting of the effects of the regime’s efforts to 
bring Islam to the economy. Its only gradual introduction, limited for the 
time being to zakat (a tithe for welfare), and experiments with interest- 
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free banking, has allayed some fears about the possible detrimental im- 
pact of reform. No doubt, the upswing in the national economy inherited 
from Bhutto bolstered the Zia government’s rationale for a long-term 
stewardship. Yet the persistence of questions about the regime’s political 
legitimacy are in themselves a disincentive to further economic growth. 
‘Though a poor economy is not historically in Pakistan a necessary condi- 
tion for change, any marked deterioration under Zia is bound to have a 
politically destabilizing effect. 


Foreign Policy and Security Issues 


Pakistan’s two startling international initiatives of 1981—the bilat- 
eral military and economic assistance arrangement with the U.S. and the 
offer of a no-war pact to India—have been skillfully pursued during 
1982, and the year ended with hints of a third: movement on the question 
of Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. These were supplemented by con- 
tinuing close relations with China (and the hint of expanded military and 
nuclear cooperation), with the Arab world, and even with Iran. In brief, 
Pakistan under Zia continues and elaborates upon the pursuit of good 
relations with all of Pakistan’s potential adversaries, while firming up ties 
with its traditional “friends” in pursuit of policies largely framed by 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto. These policies include the avoidance of major war, 
the continued buildup of the oversized but technologically weak armed 
forces, and the likely pursuit of—if not an actual nuclear weapon—the 
“option” to go nuclear at some time in the future. Although the year saw 
the replacement of the civilian foreign minister (Agha Shahi) by a retired 
general (Yaqub Khan), the implementation of these security and foreign 
policies has been pursued with no less sophistication and skill. 


The U.S.-Pakistan tie continues to operate smoothly, although at a 
relatively modest level. It was given symbolic expression during President 
Zia’s state visit to the U.S. in December, a visit which saw no new major 
agreements signed but which solidified those already in effect. Zia made a 
favorable, albeit not overwhelming impression on the American press and 
the U.S. Congress (the latter must continue the annual appropriation for 
economic assistance and military sales credits). He also prevailed in the 
dispute between Pakistan and the U.S. over the level of sophistication that 
was to be built into Pakistan’s forty F-16 aircraft. The first of these were 
to have been delivered by December 1982, but Pakistan refused to accept 
models that did not have the most modern electronic gear, presumably 
including computer software updates. Newspaper reports indicated that 
the U.S. Air Force was afraid that such aircraft might fall into Soviet 
hands. 

However, Zia was coming to the U.S. fresh from visits to the Middle 
East, India, Southeast Asia, China, and the Soviet Union, where he had a 
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long conversation with Brezhnev’s successor, Yuri Andropov. With these 
glittering international credentials, and the firm Pakistan) insistence on 
the very best available, the U.S. yielded on the F-16 question, although it 
is liable to surface again. 

Pakistan’s nuclear intentions, another source of friction with the 
U.S., remained as uncertain in 1982 as in previous years. Although the 
government claims that its program is peaceful, and announced plans for 
the construction of a 900 megawatt nuclear power station, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency has again refused to certify in 1982 that its 
inspection procedures were effective and complete. While some Indian 
nuclear experts deride Pakistan’s capability and resources in this field, 
many in the U.S. Congress and executive branch would like to see 
stronger Pakistani denials and better IAEA inspection procedures; they 
are not likely to get them, since most Pakistanis remain united on this 
issue, and even if Pakistan does not pursue a bomb in the near future, it is 
likely to want to keep the option open. 

The no-war initiative to India achieved a milestone of sorts, with the 
initialing on December 23, 1982 of an agreement to establish a joint com- 
mission between India and Pakistan. Zia and Indira Gandhi agreed to the 
establishment of this commission during the former’s brief stopover in 
New Delhi on November 1; the commission will not deal with military 
matters, but it is expected to lead to an increased flow of trade, press, 
cultural, and other exchanges between the two countries. Meanwhile, 
both are negotiating over the text of what is now being termed Pakistan’s 
nonaggression pact, and India’s counterproposal, a treaty of peace, 
friendship, and cooperation. 

The speed with which these treaties are negotiated, as well as their 
substantive content, will be determined in part by developments in 
Afghanistan. From June 16 to 25, Pakistani officials held indirect talks 
with representatives of Afghanistan’s ruling People’s Democratic Party in 
Geneva under the auspices of the U.N. Secretary-General.’ The major 
combatants in Afghanistan, the Soviet Union and the various Mujahiddin 
groups, were not directly represented; no substantive agreement emerged 
but it appeared that Pakistan’s terms for a settlement in Afghanistan have 
moderated somewhat, and Zia sees the same on the part of the Soviets.® 
President Zia has been especially insistent in 1982 that Afghanistan 
would have to become a truly nonaligned, free, Islamic state “which is 
friendly to the Soviet Union,” a position that puts him into conflict with 
some Mujahiddin groups, Iran, and possibly other states. On their part, 
Soviet officials have voiced their support for further U.N. initiatives to 
end the conflict and hint that Andropov is willing to take a fresh look at 
the Soviet involvement. 

While there are grounds to be skeptical about an early settlement of 
the Afghan crisis, there is no doubt that Zia’s leadership in the area of 
foreign and security policy has been remarkable. Pakistan now finds itself 
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at the center of several important international initiatives and is in- 
creasingly assuming a leadership role for a group of Middle East and 
nonaligned states. 


Marvin G. Weinbaum and Stephen P. Cohen are Professors of Political Science at the 
University of IHinois-Urbana. 
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AFGHANISTAN IN 1982: STILL NO 
SOLUTION 


Louis Dupree 


Current joke in Moscow: “Why are we still in Afghan- 
istan?” Answer: “Because we're still looking for the people 
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who invited us in! 


SEVEN OVERLAPPING “R’s” describe the patterns in 
Afghanistan since the April 1978 coup d’etat: revolution, rhetoric, re- 
forms, repressions, refugees, revolts, and Russians. The year 1982 ended 
with emphasis on repressions, revolts, refugees, and Russians. 

The internal struggle for power between the two major leftist parties 
continued. Parcham (The Banner), favored by the Russians, dominated. 
A fragmented Khalq (The Masses), its leadership either dead or fled, 
nursed its wounds. Independent voices in the literati were silenced by the 
security police, KHAD (Khidmat-t-litlelat-i- Daulat, literally State Infor- 
mation Service), founded in September 1981 and modeled on the KGB. 

The DRA (Democratic Republic of Afghanistan) continued to send 
young Afghans to the USSR for technical training and indoctrination. 
Many who returned fled to Pakistan with their families. Military police 
press gangs swept up men of draft age (sometimes over- and underage) 
from tea houses, schools, bazaars, and even homes in an attempt to main- 
tain a troop level of about 30,000. The pre-1978 coup military success- 
fully maintained a draftee strength of 110,000. The desperate central 
government tried to draft the tribesmen of Paktya Province, exempt since 
1929 because of their support of King Mohammad Nadir during the Saq- 
qaoist War. More than 2,000 tribesmen held a three-day peaceful demon- 
stration (October) in Kabul, and were finally dispersed by police. But the 
government could not enforce the conscription act in tribal areas. 
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A public, anti-Soviet demonstration occurred on October 19, when 
several hundred government factory workers briefly took to the streets in 
Kabul and shouted “Down with the Russians!” and “Babrak, yes! Rus- 
sians, no!” A government-sponsored counter-demonstration took place 
near the U.S. Embassy a few days later. Reportedly, about 3,000 stu- 
dents, teachers, and party members shouted against “American imperial- 
ism.” And, in October, for the first time, it was confirmed that guerrilla 
rockets landed inside the Soviet Embassy compound. 

The government encouraged all Afghans to join the Party, the Na- 
tional Fatherland Front (“to protect the revolution”), and the urban-ori- 
ented Patriotic Militia Forces. The armed Patriotic Militia sometimes 
turned to banditry, or deserted with their weapons to join the mujahideen 
(freedom fighters). 

Afghanistan’s economy was greatly affected by increased insecurity 
in the countryside. Development came to a standstill. However, in May 
the Soviets completed construction of a road and railway bridge across the 
Amu Darya to connect Termez with the Afghan river port of Haritan. 
During the first six months of 1982, trade with the USSR jumped at least 
35% over the same period in 1981. Little trade existed between Af- 
ghanistan and nations outside the Soviet bloc. 

Customs revenue had been one of the main sources of government 
income in pre-1978 Afghanistan, but in four years customs income 
shrank about 95%. In spite of this, the DRA continued to issue more 
money—afghanis 45 million in 1982 compared to afghanis 26 million in 
1981. Inflation was rampant, rising to three times the 1981 level, particu- 
larly for foodstuffs in urban centers; this is not surprising since an esti- 
mated 30% of previously farmed land had fallen out of production. 
Production of cotton, an important export crop, dropped from 50,000 
tons in 1980 to 40,000 tons in 1982. Natural gas exports to the USSR 
also declined as guerrillas repeatedly blew up parts of the pipelines. 
Smuggling continued across both sides of the Pak-Afghan border and the 
Irano-Afghan frontier—-not only guns to the mujahideen, but Afghan 
opium, heroin, and marijuana through Pakistan. 

The first nationwide congress of the People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) was scheduled for four days in early March. Dele- 
gates were to be elected from all 1800 recognized villages in Afghanistan, 
and meet to elect a 51-member Presidium and approve the Rules of the 
PDPA.' Only those villages along the main roads participated, most re- 
luctantly. Official DRA sources gave three numbers for delegates attend- 
ing (836, 841, 846) and stated that absentees “had good reasons for not 
attending.” After four months of preparation and propaganda through 
the government-controlled media, the Congress met for two days (30 
hours) on March 14-15. What was to have been a show of unity became 
an internal struggle between Parcham and Khalq. Violence erupted, not 
only among the delegates but also among rival factions in the 7th and 8th 
Afghan Divisions, stationed near Kabul. 
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Khalq’s strength (8,000) is still with the army and civil servants 
(those that are left), and among the Pushtun and Uzbak ethnic groups. 
The Russian-backed Parcham (3,000) is strongest among the surviving 
intellectuals and urban-educated youth who have no tribal or regional 
loyalties, especially the Dari (Afghan Persian) speakers. The lack of 
unity in the PDPA is reminiscent of the squabbles among mujahideen 
groups in Peshawar. 

Babrak Karmal visited the USSR and East Germany in May and 
June. Babrak retained his positions as General Secretary of the PDPA 
and President of the Central Committee but had previously turned over 
the prime ministership to Sultan Ali Keshtmand, a Parchami Hazara, on 
June 11, 1981. Rumors spread that Babrak was on the way out. He 
returned, however, with renewed public announcements of Soviet sup- 
port. 
Babrak also attended the funeral of Leonid I. Brezhnev in Novem- 
ber. Many optimists looked for a “liberalization” of Soviet foreign policy 
and internal programs.? Rumors also spread that Yuri V. Andropov, new 
General Secretary of the Communist Party USSR, had opposed the 
Afghan adventure, rumors duly reported in Western media. Andropov 
held private talks with five official mourners: George Bush; Karl Cartens, 
President of West Germany; President Mohammad Zia ul-Haq of 
Pakistan; Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India; and Babrak Karmal. 
General Zia later said he discerned “flexibility” in Andropov’s stated 
position on Afghanistan. But, throughout 1982, the vicious little First 
Russo-Afghan War (1979—?) ground on. 


The War and The Refugees 


According to some sources, the Soviets increased their troop level 
from 100,000 to 110,000 (some estimates go as high as 120,000). Possibly 
the exchange of units from the 30,000-40,000 man reserves across the 
border contributed to the revised estimates. The mujahideen probably 
had 90,000 men in the field, scattered throughout the 29 provinces. 

Military operations from January through March consisted mainly 
of aerial attacks by jets and helicopters, followed by ground sweeps. The 
two-pronged tactics of “rubbleization” of villages from the air, followed 
by “migratory genocide,” were developed by the Soviets in the summer of 
1980. Almost three million refugees live in Pakistan (the world’s largest 
refugee population)—plus approximately 500,000 or so in Iran. Pakistan 
has organized the Afghans in Refugee Tented Villages (RTVs), although 
many refugees have built their own mud-brick villages on the landscape. 
There are 282 RTVs in North-West Frontier Province and 60 in Balu- 
chistan. 

Pakistan contributed about 45% of the total cost of refugee upkeep, 
which ran from $1~1.5 million a day. Other organizations involved were: 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees, 25%; World Food Pro- 
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gramme, 25%; international and Pakistani volunteer agencies, 5%. The 
U.S. provides 30% of the UNHCR and 40% of the WFP total budgets, 
and has also donated an additional $220 million or so for refugee as- 
sistance. 

Tensions do exist within the camps and between refugees and local 
populations. In some areas, there is one (or more) refugee for each mem- 
ber of the local population. But Pakistan and the refugees are to be con- 
gratulated, for no epidemics have occurred, and in-group and out-group 
violence has been held to a minimum. 

The Afghan population in 1978 numbered about 15.5 million. Refu- 
gees (total 3.5 million) and the dead (about 500,000) now total 4 million 
or so, almost one quarter of the 1978 population. If enough Afghans leave 
for potentially volatile Pakistan and Iran, the Soviets gain a strategic plus. 
Then, settlers from the European Soviet Socialist Republics (not from 
Soviet Central Asia, which would invite trouble) can be transplanted to 
Afghanistan. In effect, Afghanistan would become the 16th SSR. Uncon- 
firmed reports in Pakistani media indicate that about 30,000 Russian 
families recently arrived in northern Afghanistan.*> The process may have 
already begun. 

During 1982, the Soviets destroyed crops and livestock, which will 
probably cause a food shortage in the winter of 1982-83, drive more refu- 
gees into Iran and Pakistan, and squeeze more internal refugees into the 
urban scene. An estimated 700,000 internal refugees have crowded 
around Kabul and other cities because of the war. 

The mujahideen continued their patterns of ambush and retreat, tac- 
tics that they have mastered. They dominated the countryside, peri- 
odically blocked the main roads, attacked motor convoys, assaulted 
isolated outposts, and assassinated Party members. Even Soviet troops in 
Kabul and other urban centers were not immune. In addition, several 
mujahideen leaders in Peshawar agreed to turn Soviet POWs over to the 
International Red Cross. The POWs were sent to Switzerland for the 
duration of the war, or for two years, whichever comes first. So far, only’ 
about a dozen Soviet soldiers have benefited from this arrangement. 

The Soviets initiated a number of offensives that, after initial suc- 
cesses, all ended in Soviet withdrawals. Penetration was always possible, 
but not pacification. The offensives included the following: the foothills of 
Farah Province (April); Ghorband Valley north of Kabul (May); Panj- 
sher Valley north of Kabul (April-May; September); Paghman west of 
Kabul (June; October); Logar Valley south of Kabul (June); Laghman 
Valley east of Kabul (November). Hit hardest were the main staging 
areas for mujahideen operations inside Kabul, which increased in inten- 
sity and ferocity in 1982. Groups of between 40 and 50 guerrillas pene- 
trated Kabul on night raids, and daylight raids became more common 
toward the end of the year. 

The Panjsher spring offensive was the largest combat assault by So- 
viet troops since World War II, but Panjsher mujahideen knew in ad- 
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vance when the assault would begin, the number of troops to be involved 
(12,000 Soviet, 4,000 Afghan), and the number of Mi-24 helicopter gun- 
ships available for the operation (150 of the total 450-plus in 
Afghanistan). The intelligence network of the freedom fighters reached 
high up in the Soviet-Afghan hierarchy. Also, the six or seven freedom 
fighter radio stations made communications between groups easier. 

Another precedent was established. For the first time, other mujahi- 
deen poured into the valley to help the Panjsheri Tajiks. Groups from the 
following areas were included: MHazarajat, Anderab, Munjan, 
Badakhshan, Nuristan, Ghazni, Ningrahar, Kunduz, and as far away as 
Hilmand, Paktya, and Paktika. Later in the year, a Panjsheri com- 
mander, Ahmad Shaw Masood, sent some men to help the Munjani. 

Although some weapons have been supplied to the freedom fighters 
by interested nations, neither the quantity nor the quality have been suffi- 
cient to make an impact. President Anwar al-Sadat freely admitted 
Egypt’s role just before his assassination in October 1981. In an Ameri- 
can television interview, Sadat stated that the U.S. had purchased old 
Russian weapons to'be shipped to the mujahideen. Reports also indicate 
that Chinese weapons (especially Kalashnikov A-47 assault rifles) have 
found their way into the hands of freedom fighters. In a State Depart- 
ment briefing on December 22, Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, refused to comment on clandestine Western help 
to the mujahideen.* 

The Soviets, on their part, continued to use the war to test the utility 
of their training, the performance of their troops, and the effectiveness of 
their weapons systems. Shortcomings have been found in all three. Les- 
sons have been learned and corrections implemented. But morale of So- 
viet troops has suffered, for the largely draftee army was not prepared for 
the stiff Afghan resistance and the continued logistical breakdowns. So- 
viet casualties are estimated to be at least 15,000, including dead, 
wounded, and ill (especially with hepatitis). Deaths are estimated be- 
tween 3,000 and 9,000, depending on which numbers appeal to the indi- 
vidual analyst. Reportedly, many Soviet troops have turned to drugs, 
mainly charas (hashish), to ease fears of combat and boredom. Some have 
traded weapons and ammunition for the drug. 

The defection of two high-ranking KHAD officers in December 
should contribute greatly to an understanding of what is going on at the 
upper levels of power in Afghanistan. Both, for example, confirmed the 
Russian use of “poisonous gas.’> Lt. Gen. Ghulam Sediq Mirakay, Chief 
of Intelligence Training at the KHAD Academy, and Brigadier Habib- 
ullah Hidayat of the Academy’s Pakistan and Iran Branch, have already 
made some startling statements. They claimed that several Communist 
countries had armed forces personnel inside Afghanistan: Cuba, Vietnam, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany. They also claimed that 
Brezhnev had plans to turn Afghanistan into the 16th SSR. Under the 
scheme, Babrak would hold another Party Congress and have himself 
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“elected” President. He would then call for more Soviet troops because of 
the continued “imperialist threat.” After that, Babrak would ask the So- 
viet Union to incorporate Afghanistan into the Soviet Socialist Republic 
system. But, according to the KHAD generals, even hardline Parchamis 
could not stomach that, so Brezhnev abandoned the idea—at least tem- 
porarily. 

Brigadier Hidayat stated that he had sent 20,000 agents to Pakistan 
and Iran to spread disinformation and stir up trouble [possibly, my 
Afghan “zero-minus” rule should be applied here—i.e., whenever I read 
an Afghan statistic, I automatically lop off one zero]. General Mirakay 
said the Soviets had already established missile sites in the Wakhan Cor- 
ridor. All South Asia could be targeted from here. Both the defectors will 
be carefully interrogated and their veracity checked and rechecked. But 
they are among the more important Afghans who have requested political 
asylum. 

On October 30 an explosion rocked the 2.7 km. Salang Tunnel, 
which sits astride one of the main Soviet supply routes. Official Afghan 
sources claimed the accident was caused by a collision between a north- 
bound armored personnel carrier and a southbound petrol tanker. Several 
guerrilla groups, however, have claimed responsibility. In any event, we 
know that Soviet troops blocked both ends of the tunnel after the explo- 
sion, causing many deaths, mainly from suffocation. Estimates vary, but 
the usually accepted figure is about 700 Soviets and 400-500 Afghans 
dead. Finally, unconfirmed reports indicate that mujahideen in northern 
Afghanistan have pulled several hit-and-run raids into the USSR. 


The Outside World 


Good relations with Pakistan are crucial to the success of mujahi- 
deen operations inside Afghanistan. In May, the government of Pakistan 
announced that more than 400 border violations (mainly air) had oc- 
curred since the Soviet invasion. Pakistan, however, maintained its cool. 
‘The prickly-hedge Afghan frontier has always been a zone of dissidence, 
and successive governments in Afghanistan and Pakistan (and the British 
before) have tolerated (to varying degrees) border crossings. After all, 
more than 230 passes and trails straddle the Afghan-Pakistan border 
from the Wakhan and Pamir to Baluchistan. In the last six months of 
1982, Soviet and Afghan military incursions decreased perceptibly. Some 
interpret this as a signal that the Soviets are at least ready to enter into 
preliminary discussions under United Nations auspices, or may encour- 
age the DRA to do so. 

In June 1982, Diego Cordovez, U.N. Under Secretary-General for 
Special Political Affairs, talked in Geneva with Sahabzada Mohammad 
Yaqub Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, and Shah Mohammad Dost, 
Foreign Minister of Afghanistan. Cordovez met with each separately. 
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Iran did not participate, but indicated it did not object to Pakistan’s pres- 
ence in Geneva as long as Pakistan did not recognize the DRA. 

The Soviets and the DRA have backed away from one of their major 
original demands for discussions: that Pakistan and Iran recognize the 
Babrak Karmal regime—an act categorically forbidden in all resolutions 
passed by international Islamic conferences since the Soviet invasion. 

No substantive progress was made at Geneva, but all three partici- 
pants agreed that Cordovez would initiate a series of round-robin talks 
(Kabul, Islamabad—and, it is hoped, Tehran) in January 1983. The 
agenda would include (though not necessarily in the order listed): a time- 
table for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Afghanistan; the re- 
turn of the Afghan refugees with honor, and the right to participate in 
successful reform programs; non-interference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan by its neighbors, and vice versa; international guarantees for 
the above, presumably by the U.S., USSR, and China. 

In addition, the talks would be held in secret. Further, the participa- 
tion by Pakistan would not imply recognition of the Babrak Karmal re- 
gime. The shape of any future Afghan government would not be 
discussed, for this, it was agreed, is an internal affair. 

Javier Perez de Cuellar, Secretary-General of the U.N. (from 1980- 
82, Personal Representative of the Secretary-General on Afghanistan and 
Under Secretary-General for Special Political Affairs), visited Moscow in 
September, where he discussed Afghanistan. On October 1, in the U.N. 
General Assembly, Andre Gromyko said that the U.N. initiative was “a 
move in the right direction.” In October 1982, Soviet peace feelers were 
leaked to friendly ‘“‘nonaligned” nations, which substantially reported the 
post-Geneva agenda, with two new provisos: the Afghan people would 
have “a measure of self-determination”—whatever that means—and any 
new regime must be “nationalistic” (.e., not Islamic Fundamentalist), 
and not hostile to the USSR, Pakistan, or China. 

The annual U.N. General Assembly’s ritual vote in November con- 
tinued to condemn the aggression in Afghanistan and call for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Afghanistan. The 1982 resolution 
pushed for a political settlement. All “parties concerned” were enjoined 
to reactivate the political negotiations. The vote was 114 for, 21 against, 
with 13 abstentions. 

‘Two important conferences were held outside Afghanistan. Both 
gave moral support to the freedom fighters and encouraged all interested 
nations to provide food, medicines, and money to the refugees. The Inter- 
national Committee of Solidarity with the Afghan Resistance and the Bu- 
reau of Internationale Afghanistan, mainly socialist oriented, sponsored 
the March meeting in Florence, Italy. About 300 delegates from a dozen 
countries attended the conference, held in conjunction with Afghanistan 
Day (March 21, the Afghan New Year). Afghanistan Day 1982 was the 
brainchild of members of the European Parliament: Lord Nicholas Beth- 
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ell (Conservative-UK); Carlo Ripa di Meana (Socialist-Italy); and 
Gerard Israel (Gaullist-France). The final communique called on all 
friendly nations to recognize the Islamic Alliance of Afghanistan Mujahi- 
deen (Ittehad-1-Mujahideen-Islami), founded in 1981 by three moderate 
parties in Peshawar.°® 

Many nations outside the pro-Communist bloc passed Afghanistan 
Day resolutions, including the U.S. Congress. On March 10, President 
Reagan signed the resolution, which called for support (unspecified) for 
the “brave Afghan nation in its fight for freedom,” the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, and the right of the Afghan people to self-determination. 
The President also dedicated the March 22 Columbia flight to Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

The second conference was held in Paris on December 16-20, at 
which time the Permanent People’s Tribunal (formerly the Russell Tri- 
bunal on Vietnam and Latin America) condemned the Soviet Union for 
aggression in Afghanistan, and for violating human rights. 

As the year ended, the Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate agreed to submit a separate resolution to the Senate floor, sponsored 
by Paul Tsongas (Mass.) in the Senate. Congressman Don Ritter (Pa.) 
will sponsor a similar resolution in the House. At the end of the 1982 
Lame Duck session of Congress, reportedly 99 of the 100 Senators had 
agreed to co-sponsor the resolution, which calls on the Executive Branch 
“to provide the people of Afghanistan, if they so request, with material 
assistance, as the U.S. considers appropriate, to help them fight effectively 
for their freedom,” and “to pursue a negotiated settlement of the war in 
Afghanistan, based on the total withdrawal of Soviet troops.” The full 
Senate will consider the resolution in its next session. 

Whether the Soviets have sincerely begun to think the unthinkable 
(i.e., withdraw from Afghanistan under certain conditions) remains for 
the future. Some specialists have suggested the “Finlandization” of 
Afghanistan—i.e., that Afghanistan be independent in internal affairs but 
tie itself to Soviet foreign policy.” However, the question is: Will the 
Afghans themselves accept Finlandization? Or, has the fighting reached 
the point of non-return? Or, if the Soviets do ultimately withdraw, what 
will happen as the Afghans try to seek a political identity acceptable to all 
parties and ethnolinguistic groups? Therefore, is civil war inevitable? 

Some parties in Peshawar are known to be hoarding arms for just 
such a contingency. Or, is it true, as some cynics suggest, that the U.S. 
and its allies do not want a negotiated political settlement, because the 
little war in Afghanistan is a plus for American military strategy and 
foreign policy? The Soviets suffer casualties and loss of materiel daily. 
They have lost—and to continue to lose—prestige and credibility in the 
Third World, nonaligned, and Islamic nations. 

Few thought the mujahideen could successfully resist the Soviet mili- 
tary, but, after three years, the vicious little war continues with no light at 
the end of the tunnel. Outside commitments strain the capability of the 
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Soviets to raise the troop level necessary (about 500,000) to gain control. 
The 50-plus divisions along the Sino-Soviet border, the Warsaw Pact di- 
visions, and the troops responsible for internal security probably cannot 
be shifted. 

Therefore, Afghanistan’s future depends partly on what happens 
outside the country. The U.N. door for a negotiated settlement remains 
open. But other questions must be considered. Will interested nations 
make weapons available to (not delivered, or physically involved with) the 
mujahideen? Will Pakistan, the basic frontline nation, continue to accept 
refugees, realizing (as do the Soviets) that many will slip back and forth 
across the border to fight? Will Iran survive its coming civil war after the 
death of Ayatollah Khomeini and the end of the Shatt al-Arab War with 
Iraq? And how will the Soviets respond to the outcome of these ques- 
tions? 

Two official statements, one from Pravda and one from Babrak Kar- 
mal in a Moscow interview, undercut the notion that the Russians are 
ready to extricate themselves from Afghanistan in the near future. Both 
Pravda and Babrak reconfirmed that Soviet troops would not leave 
Afghanistan until the “bandits” either were defeated or surrendered. 

So the First Russo-Afghan War ends its third year in a military 
stalemate, while a glimmer of hope (real or cosmetic?) looms on the dip- 
lomatic horizon. The mujahideen receive some outside help but need 
more effective weaponry. The freedom fighters have begun to cooperate 
regionally, and communications between groups have improved. Urban 
guerrilla warfare escalates. In Peshawar, the moderate Islamic Alliance 
appears to be holding. The first three years passed rapidly, but the next 
three may witness more violent explosions in the areas surrounding 
Afghanistan. 


Louis Dupree is Adjunct Professor in Anthropology at Pennsylvania State University. 


NOTES 


1. Complete text can be found in Afghanistan Newsletier, The Afghanistan 
Forum (201 East 71 Street, 2K, N.Y., N.Y. 10021), 10:4, October 1982, pp. 25-37. 

2. The reaction to Brezhnev’s death by several Afghan mujahideen with whom 
I spoke in November was: “So What? Another Communist dead!” 

3. Free Afghanistan Report, published by The Committee for a Free 
Afghanistan, No. 3, August 1982, Washington (1237 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003). 

4. Carl Bernstein elaborated in “Arms for Afghanistan,” The New Republic, 
July 1981. He listed five nations engaged in the Afghan weapons gambit: the U.S., 
China, Pakistan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 

5. Also see “‘Chemical-biological warfare in Afghanistan,” Wall Street Jour- 
nal, June 7, 1982; and “ ‘Unequivocol’ evidence of Soviet toxin use,” Science, No. 219, 
April 9, 1982. 
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6. The three moderate parties are (in order of conservatism): Jabha-yi-Nijat- 
Mell: (National Liberation Front), led by Sibgbratullah Mojadidi, a traditionalist fac- 
tion whose chief support comes from among Naqsbandi Sufis, plus south and east 
(Kandahar, Logar) Durrani subtribes, including Popalzai, Karzai, Barakzai; Ha- 
rakat-i-Ingilabi Islami (Islamic Revolutionary Movement), Maulvi Mohammad Nabi 
Mohammadi, middle-of-the-road modernist-traditionalist, north and southeast sup- 
port; and the Islami Melli Mahaz (National Islamic Front), Pir Sayyid Ahmad 
Gailani, modernist, Pushtun support in Paktya, Paktika, Ghazni, Wardak. A loose 
fundamentalist coalition includes: Hizbi-Islam: (Islamic Party), led by Engineer 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, mainly Pushtun; Hizbi-Islami (breakaway from Gulbuddin), 
led by Maulvi Mohammad Yunis Khalis, support from Ningrahar (Jalalabad, Sur- 
khab); Jamzat Islami Afghanistan (Islamic Society of Afghanistan), Professor Bur- 
hanuddin Rabani, moderate fundamentalist, Tajik and Uzbak in north and northeast; 
ltehad-t-Islam-1-Baray-Azadi-Afghanistan (Islamic Front to Liberate Afghanistan), 
Professor Abdul Rasul Saif, traditionalist; and several splinter groups—-Maulana 
Mohammad Mir, split from National Liberation Front; Maulvi Nasrullah Mansur 
and Maulvi Mohzen, both split from Islamic Revolutionary Movement. : 

7. Selig S. Harrison, “Rough plan emerging for Afghan peace,” New York 
Times, July 13, 1982; Selig S. Harrison, ‘“‘Pakistan’s role in Kabul,” New York Times, 
December 6, 1982; and Jagat S. Mehta, “Afghanistan: A Neutral Solution,” Foreign 
Policy, No. 47 (Summer 1982), pp. 139-153. For another view, see Zalmay Khalilzad, 
“Abandoning Afghan resistance solves nothing,” New York Times, December 16, 
1982. 


NEPAL IN 1982: PANCHAYAT LEADERSHIP 
IN CRISIS 


Tulsi P. Uprety 


THE MONARCHY IN NEPAL is widely regarded as an in- 
dispensable institution by the people, but, depending on their political 
affiliation and profession, they differ on the kind of political and economic 
powers the King should exercise. In foreign policy, because of Nepal’s 
geographic location between the two Asian giants—democratic India and 
Communist China—the people of Nepal believe that the King should 
follow a nonaligned policy, thereby maintaining a political balance and 
possibly saving the sovereignty of the country. However, the King and 
responsible elected political leaders face important political and economic 
problems that can no longer be neglected or avoided. 

The reformed Panchayat political system was established as the peo- 
ple’s political representational system by a narrow victory in the National 
Referendum on May 2, 1980, and in the General Election on May 8, 
1981. The political features of the reformed Panchayat system include: 
election of a National Panchayat (assembly) through adult franchise; 
election of the Prime Minister by the National Panchayat; formation of a 
government responsible to the people; and affirmation that the nation’s 
sovereignty is vested in the crown. But the reformed political system has 
not yet brought a significant change in the direction of political leadership 
on economic policies or foreign policy. 


Domestic Politics 


The year 1982 began after the celebration of King Birendra’s birth- 
day on December 29, 1981, during which the Panchayat supporters 
reemphasized the view that the vital role of the monarchy in Nepal is to 
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maintain political unity and stability in the country. S. B. Thapa, the 
Prime Minister elected by the National Panchayat, continues to oppose 
the multiparty system and accuses its supporters of being foreign agents. 
He argues that their actions undermine the role of the King and that this 
unnecessarily divides the country into various factions and endangers the 
sovereignty and stability of Nepal. 

Unlike in previous years, however, leading elected members of the 
National Panchayat are publicly divided on economic and political issues. 
Some members, including L. B. Chand, Pashupati Shamshere, J. B. 
Rana, and Prakash Chandra Lohani, issued a joint statement accusing 
other Panchayat leaders who support the Prime Minister and various 
government officials of indulging in selfish and shortsighted activities.’ 
The morale of the present government and the Panchas has become ex- 
tremely low, and corruption is rampant, allegedly even among the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

Because of the active role of the dissident National Panchayat mem- 
bers, issues such as the shortage of food and licenses for timber exporta- 
tion were debated in the session of the National Panchayat and became 
hot political issues. The public in Nepal has had previous experience 
with food shortages and has seen massive deforestation take place, but the 
government was oblivious, simply neglecting any remedy. This may be 
the first time in nearly a decade that the National Panchayat and the 
cabinet have been factionalized into two groups, one of which now openly 
criticizes the Prime Minister for neglecting to carry out his respon- 
sibilities. He is accused of self-serving activities and being involved in 
corruption. The opposition faction also demanded his resignation on 
grounds of incompetence and irresponsible leadership. More specifically, 
Thapa has been asked repeatedly to explain his handling of timber li- 
censes, which were provided indiscriminately until a day before the intro- 
duction of a new forest law, but he failed to provide any definite 
information. Similarly, the Prime Minister was equally strongly criti- 
cized by former prime ministers Tulsi Giri, Kirti Nidhi Bista, and Na- 
jendra P. Rizal, who are generally considered supporters of the Panchayat 
system. 

During the first half of 1982, the Nepali Congress and the highly 
factionalized communist movement tried to organize support at the local 
level. Their training camps were violently disrupted by the local Panchas 
of Ilam, Rangali, Sarlai, and various other parts of the country. 

B. P. Koirala, the Nepali Congress leader who had been at the center 
of political debate for four decades, died on July 22, 1982. During his 
political career, he had played a leading role in the 1950 revolution, 
headed the first elected government (1959-1960), spent eight years in jail, 
and had then been exiled to India from 1968 to 1976. Both from the 
outside and after his return to Nepal in 1976, Koirala was actively 
engaged in organizing his “outlawed” Nepali Congress party. His pres- 
ence and leadership was instrumental in the government’s decision to 
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hold the national referendum in 1980 and the general election in 1981. 
Although he was unable to accomplish all his political goals and to re- 
store full democracy to the country during his. lifetime, his accomplish- 
ments were significant. His death is a tremendous loss to the leadership of 
the Nepali Congress and to the democratic movement. His political ideol- 
ogy was based on the principles of democracy and its restoration, but he 
also recognized the need to retain the institution of the monarchy. As a 
broadly accepted and recognized leader, he indirectly provided political 
support to the King. After his death, it was widely thought among intel- 
lectual and political groups that the King would not receive the same 
protection from the other Nepali Congress leaders. ‘The total effect is not 
yet obvious, but the monarchy is certainly going to face an uncertain po- 
litical climate in the near future. 

At present, the Nepali Congress lacks an accepted party leader like 
B. P. Koirala. The leadership is now in the hands of his old colleagues 
K. P. Bhatterai and Ganeshman Singh, but it is speculated that the peo- 
ple may not accept their leadership since they advocate a more radical 
rather than an incremental change in the political system. Despite the 
tragic loss of Koirala, the Nepali Congress is expected to retain the sup- 
port of the people, who are unsatisfied and frustrated because of the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the country. 

At the government level, Prime Minister Thapa had expected to 
dominate the cabinet he headed but was strongly opposed by Hem 
Bahadur Malla and his supporters within the cabinet. In order to avoid 
political opposition within his cabinet, the Prime Minister simply dis- 
solved it and reconstituted a new Council of Ministers in October. As a 
result, five Ministers, five State Ministers, and five Assistant Ministers 
lost their posts.* Senior government officials were also dismissed from 
their posts under the Prime Minister’s directive of “compulsory retire- 
ment.”> The officials who were given notice of their retirement or simply 
dismissed were neither accused of illegal acts nor given an opportunity to 
contest their dismissal. The Prime Minister’s critics saw his actions as a 
political move orchestrated by him and Justified as bureaucratic and ad- 
ministrative reform, but the dismissals were in fact intended to cover up 
the corrupt activities of some high-ranking officials who were not dis- 
missed. The dismissals generated a sense of insecurity among government 
employees. 


Economic Development 


The economic picture in 1982 was not encouraging. Although the 
budget for fiscal year 1982-83 was development oriented, there was con- 
siderable skepticism over the probable results. The budget for 1982-83 
had been increased by 70% over the 1981-82 budget,* but it was noted 
that during 1981-82 only 76% of the allocations for development had 
actually been spent, and a better performance in 1982-83 was unlikely. 
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Increased developmental expenditures which are heavily financed by for- 
eign aid—mainly loans and grants——will only further erode the purchas- 
ing capacity of the domestic currency. Dependence on foreign aid will 
lead to even higher inflation, which is already very high in Nepal. When 
comparing the budget of the past to the present, it has become fashionable 
to inflate the size of the budget in the name of development without con- 
sideration of the technical and administrative capacity for implementation 
and the possibility for achievements. ‘To suppori the decentralized devel- 
opment approach emphasized by the King, about 50% of all land tax 
revenue has been allocated to the appropriate District Panchayat. Al- 
though this may have broader implications and advantages in the long 
run, most districts are not now technically equipped or prepared to spend 
their share properly. 

It is unusual for the King to intervene and give direct orders to carry 
out certain development projects in various regions of the country. How- 
ever, during his visits to the far western development regions of Nepal, he 
issued a number of orders relating to local development projects and em- 
phasized a decentralized approach to development. Some of the crash pro- 
grams that he ordered are: supply of loans to six local Panchayats for the 
development of sheep farming; construction of a veterinary hospital and 
arrangements for training the local people in cottage industries; a grant of 
Rs 30,000 to the secondary schoo! of Kotali; permission to the Kotali Vil- 
lage Panchayat to reallocate the sum of Rs 30,000 for the repair of an 
irrigation canal; a grant of Rs 10,000 for water supply in the Mandalen 
Village Panchayat; a survey of water supply facilities in different areas of 
Bhapu Village Panchayat; and construction of an airport in the area of 
Doti district.’ 

The King’s intervention in developmental works has broader politi- 
cal implications. Undoubtedly, the local people will benefit from such 
programs, but since these grants were not included in the original budget 
they now have to be financed at the cost of other projects. Although the 
administration and the cabinet are unlikely to raise any questions regard- 
ing the new programs ordered by the King, they will not be able to ac- 
commodate these programs easily within the planned fiscal budget 
because the King simply ignored the established budget and planning ad- 
ministrative functions and responsibilities. 

Interestingly enough, when King Birendra ordered the developmen- 
tal works (crash programs) and a gradual decentralized development ap- 
proach, Prime Minister Thapa suddenly began to speak out in support of 
the King’s approach. Although S. B. Thapa is an elected Prime Minister, 
he does not seem to have abandoned the subordinate role of some previous 
prime ministers to the Palace. l 

The economic and social conditions in Nepal are poor and reflect the 
performance of the leaders and government authorities. No matter whose 
economic criteria are used, the general features of the Nepali economy are 
as follows: the per capita annual income is still less than $100; population 
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is growing at an alarming rate (more than 2.3% per year); existing land 
resources in the mountain regions are no longer sufficient to support a 
growing population; and the deterioration of the environment that results 
from overpopulation also poses a severe threat to the survival of the 
mountain people; the Tarai (plains) region is facing similar problems be- 
cause of deforestation and haphazard settlements; the private sector of the 
economy is almost nonexistent except for individual family-owned agri- 
cultural farms; about 90% of the labor force is engaged in agriculture; the 
education system has been crippled and only about 15% of the population 
is considered literate; civil servants who are responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the developmental works are frustrated, are afraid of taking any 
responsibility, and are also often corrupt. No significant improvement in 
this discouraging economic picture was evident in 1982; indeed, the trend 
may have been in the opposite direction. 


Foreign Relations 


As a nonaligned independent country, Nepal did not experience any 
changes in its foreign policy in 1982. The country maintained a balanced 
bilateral relationship with its immediate neighbors, China and India. 
The Chinese Minister of Communications, Peng Deqing, visited Nepal 
in January 1982 for the inauguration of the Chinese-aided Gorkha- 
Narayanghat Highway. The Nepal government expressed its apprecia- 
tion for the Chinese aid that had been provided for economic developmen- 
tal efforts. The friendly relationship with China was further strengthened 
by King Birendra’s visit to Ghansu province in China in July.® 

Although Nepal and India experienced occasional ups and downs in 
their relationship, on the whole both governments maintained cordial re- 
lations. Differences still exist and solutions are still lacking on the Trade 
and Transit ‘Treaty and on the agreement to be reached on the Karnali 
hydroelectric project, and ironing out these differences is regarded as part 
of the process. Until now, India has not supported the Nepali proposal to 
declare Nepal as a “Zone of Peace,” but government officials are optimis- 
tic that this goal will eventually be achieved. King Birendra’s informal 
visit to India on April 22, 1982, also showed the positive attitude toward 
continuing a friendly relationship between the two countries. 

Nepal has benefited from the good relationship with the United 
States and Soviet Union. Yet, because of the actions of some government 
officials, a misunderstanding and ill-feeling was created between Nepal 
and the United States. According to several newspapers in Kathmandu, 
the United States and the Soviet Union were treated differently by gov- 
ernment officials when customs authorities at Tribhuvan Airport allowed 
the Soviet embassy to bring in 17 truckloads of goods without the usual 
checking requirements while the luggage of the American ambassador to 
Nepal was searched by the customs authorities. It is difficult to prove that 
this different treatment was deliberate on the part of government officials. 
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Nevertheless, it is widely rumored in Kathmandu that the Soviets are 
supplying arms and cash to certain groups in Nepal, and it is also sus- 
pected that Prime Minister Thapa himself is involved and has unof- 
ficially granted unauthorized importations to accommodate the Soviets. 
But the Nepal government has criticized Soviet military intervention in 
Afghanistan and Vietnam’s intervention, with Soviet assistance, in Kam- 
puchea in the UN and other international forums. 

With regard to relations between some Middle Eastern countries 
and Nepal, Nepal has asked for an end to the war between Iraq and Iran. 
Nepal’s good relations with Iraq have resulted in the importation of 
250,000 tons of oil.’ Nepal denounced the Israeli military operation in 
Lebanon and the massacre of Palestinians in two camps in Beirut. 


Conclusion 


As noted earlier, the Panchayat political system is still in a state of 
crisis because of the shortsighted policy of its leaders, the low morale of 
the Panchas, and the deteriorating economic situation in the country. 
B. P. Koirala’s death may have given a sense of security to the Panchayat 
leadership, but they will remain in power only if rapid economic develop- 
ment can be achieved and the large and important group of supporters of 
the multiparty system can somehow be incorporated into the political sys- 
tem. 


Tulsi P. Uprety received his doctorate from the University of California, Berkeley, and 
is currently working with a rural development program in the United States. 
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BANGLADESH IN 1982: BEGINNINGS OF 
THE SECOND DECADE 


Md. Ataur Rahman 


BANGLADESH ENTERED its second decade of indepen- 
dent existence with a democratic government under President Abdus 
Sattar, who had succeeded President Ziaur Rahman after Zia was as- 
sassinated on May 30, 1981. Many people hoped that this “seemingly ill- 
fated” nation would be able to sustain the transition to a democratic- 
civilian rule that Zia had initiated. But a bloodless takeover of the gov- 
ernment by the military, under Lt. General H. M. Ershad, in March 
1982 changed the political process in Bangladesh. The major question 
confronting Bangladesh in 1982 was whether the military would be able 
to provide a cohesive leadership to the nation and to come to terms with 
the country’s enormous economic and social problems. ‘The fundamental 
dilemma facing the military, like other praetorian regimes, remains how 
to evolve a national political process that ensures the effective participa- 
tion of the military and at the same time involves a myriad of social 
groups and interests in the governance of the nation. 


Zia’s Legacies and Sattar’s Regime 


The ten months of Sattar’s regime was a pale imitation of the five 
and a half years of Ziaur Rahman. The 75-year-old Sattar, who was 
elected president on November 15, 1981, tried to follow Zia’s policies in 
both domestic and foreign affairs, perhaps with a slightly more rightist 
bent. In the political sphere, Sattar desperately tried to resolve factional 
conflicts in the ruling Bangladesh Nationalist Party that had surfaced 
prominently after Zia’s death. In the economic sphere, Sattar struggled to 
maintain the stepped-up pace of activities that had resulted from Zia’s 
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efforts and skill in obtaining aid from Western and Arab donors. Presi- 
dent Sattar’s weaknesses resulted in part from the contradictions his re- 
gime inherited from Zia’s government, and in part from his unwillingness 
to concede to the military what it saw as its legitimate share of power. 

The late President Zia had tried to build a number of new political 
institutions, including a political party—-Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
(BNP), new Village Government (Gram Sarkar), and Youth Complex 
(Zubbo Complex). During the first two years of his regime, President Zia 
relied heavily on military officers in major policy-making decisions and 
infused the soldiers with new dignity by providing uniforms, weapons, 
training, and other facilities previously lacking. He also took a number of 
military and ex-military officers into public corporations and important 
bureaucratic positions. Once Zia started towards civilianization, the mili- 
tary became concerned that preference was increasingly given to civilian 
politicians, bureaucrats, and a new class of nouveau riche businessmen. 
The series of coup attempts against Zia were indicative of a jostling for 
power within the military and an increasing wariness, particularly 
among the officer corps, that Zia was going to deprive them of their just 
share of power. 

The military gave its support to President Sattar after Zia’s death in 
the hope that he would be strong enough to provide a legitimate constitu- 
tional overlay for the nation while at the same time allowing the army to 
play a more prominent role than Zia had permitted. President Sattar 
seemed to have an understanding with the army of a constitutional pro- 
cess in which Sattar and a civilian cabinet and parliament would rule in 
close cooperation with the army. But this fell apart in late 1981 when 
Sattar was elected president by an overwhelming majority. While the 
military sustained pressure on Sattar to concede to their demand for ac- 
tive participation in the national policy-making process, Sattar was less 
willing to yield to that pressure. 

On November 20, General Ershad, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
publicly suggested a constitutionally active role for the military in na- 
tional decision making and demanded an honest and effective govern- 
ment. Ershad expressed his strong feeling that the “Army should be 
directly associated with the governance of the country,” in order that sol- 
diers “feel their commitment” and “to arrest the tendency of uprising, at 
least to fulfil the ambition or the lust for power.”! Sattar immediately 
responded in an intractable manner by arguing that “the Army has a role 
to protect the sovereignity of the country and I do not think any other role 
is possible.”* Sattar tried, however, to assuage the feelings of the military 
through the formation of a National Security Council as the highest pol- 
icy-making body that included three chiefs of military services. He also 
reshuffled the cabinet in a move to get rid of “corrupt ministers” as de- 
manded by the military. But these measures fell far short of the military’s 
expectations. 
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Once the military takeover was complete, General Ershad, as head 
of the new military regime, argued that it had been inevitable in view of 
the fast deteriorating political, economic, and social conditions in the 
country. “The economy,” he stated, “was on the verge of collapse, the 
nation was threatened by conspiracy of internal enemies, and an all-per- 
vasive corruption was ruining the society.” While many of his reasons 
might resemble standard explanations of military intervention in any 
Third World country, no one would contest that the civilian regime of 
Sattar faced serious problems. Factional groups within the ruling party 
vied over political positions and benefits derived therefrom; opposition 
parties were aiming essentially at power without much concern for demo- 
cratic rules of the game. It was also widely recognized that corruption had 
been institutionalized at the highest levels of government to a degree 
never reached before. 

Although it was difficult to assess whether the people generally 
agreed with the stated reasons for the military takeover, there was no 
demonstrable opposition whatsoever because of the widespread feelings of 
resignation after an experience of a civilian political process filled with 
tensions and frustrations. The Sattar government was not so much un- 
popular as it was uninspiring. People had voted for it because of Zia’s 
image and martyrdom, and the association of the major opposition party 
with a previous period of misrule. 


Nature of the Military Regime: The present military government in 
Bangladesh is unique in the sense that it is often called a “Parliament of 
soldiers,” where younger officers participate significantly in policy delib- 
eration with senior officers, and sometimes initiate policies. The upper 
echelons of the military also demonstrate a degree of tolerance for views 
within the military not generally associated with praetorian regimes else- 
where. Previous writings on Bangladesh mentioned that within the 
Bangladesh military as within the society at large, there had always been 
considerable factionalism. Some authors have also detailed the nature of 
this factionalism and conflicts in terms of repatriated soldiers, freedom 
fighters, a younger generation of officer corps, and the soldiers (jawans).° 
In 1982, however, many observers argued that factionalism within the 
military has been visibly reduced, and that the military has become more 
unified to safeguard its institutional interest and play an active role in 
governing the nation. This has been possible not only through a gradual 
phasing out of certain radical elements in the military, but also through 
increased communications and sharing of views among the cross sections 
of the officer corps and various hierarchies within the military. 

There is presently a 17-member Council of Ministers headed by 
General Ershad, whose title is Chief Martial Law Administrator 
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(GMLA). Eight members of the cabinet were drawn from the military 
and retired military officers, including two ex-Air Vice-Marshals. Ershad 
has kept some key ministries, including Defence, Cabinet, Establishment, 
and Science and Technology for himself. He has given the Foreign Minis- 
try to A. R. S. Doha, who was formerly High Commissioner to the U.K. 
Some of the key cabinet positions were given to leading bureaucrats, like 
Finance and Planning to A. M. A. Muhith (ex-Finance Secretary), Agri- 
culture to Obaidullah Khan (ex-Agriculture Secretary), and Industry to 
Shafiul Azam (a senior civil servant). The other cabinet positions were 
given to less politicized persons. 


Performance of the Regime: General Ershad made a commitment that 
the military would eventually return the government to civilian rule after 
implementing a series of long-term changes in the country’s economic and 
social order. ‘These included elimination of corruption, decentralization of 
the administrative system, disinvestment of industries to private owners, 
land reforms, and educational changes. In pursuance of such goals, the 
major actions of the new regime have been to suspend all political ac- 
tivities of individuals, groups, and political parties, to abolish Zia’s Gram 
Sarkar and Zubbo Complex, and to move publicly against corruption 
through a series of trials and arrests of ex-ministers, bureaucrats, and 
businessmen. 

The leading ministers of Sattar’s and Zia’s cabinet who were tried 
for corruption and misuse of powers and imprisoned for various terms 
ranging from five to ten years were: Deputy Prime Minister Jamaluddin 
Ahmed, Maj. General Majeedul Hoque (Establishment), Mayor Abul 
Hasnat (Works Minister), Saifur Rahman (Finance), Obaidur Rahman 
(Civil Aviation), Abul Kashem (Youth), and Tanvir Ahmed Siddiqui 
(Commerce). Two other ministers who were arrested and being tried at a 
later stage were Moyedul Islam (Telephone) and ex-Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Moudud Ahmed. A number of bureaucrats were also removed from 
services on charges of corruption, and about 550 civil servants, including 
secretaries, senior police officers, corporation chairmen, and bank execu- 
tives are being charged in various cases of corruption. Some businessmen 
were also arrested and tried for making money by illegal means during 
the freewheeling days of Ziaur Rahman. These actions were justified by 
the regime as a part of its all-out war (jehad) against corruption, and to 
restore norms and values in public life that had severely deteriorated in 
past years. 


Administrative Decentralization: ‘The major thrust of the military gov- 
ernment, after coming to power, was to reorganize and streamline the 
administrative structure of the country. The number of ministries was 
reduced from 42 to 17, and directorates from 256 to 180, as a step to- 
wards austerity. The most noteworthy feature of the reorganization was 
the upgrading of thanas (a collection of 146 villages with a population of 
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185,000 people on the average) as the basic unit of administration, judi- 
cial functions, and economic activities. Of 469 thanas in Bangladesh, 100 
have been upgraded so far and the rest will be upgraded in phases by 
1983. Gen. Ershad argued that this was an “epoch-making step in the 
history of democracy in the world,” and that the process and system of 
future democratization of the country would be built through the direct 
participation of the people and reorganized thana-based administrative 
structures. Many people felt that this was one of the regime’s most com- 
mendable steps. However, it is yet to be seen whether these administra- 
tive units will mainly serve as the arms of the government or as genuine 
participatory structures of the people at the local level. 


Land Reforms 


The regime stressed the need of land reforms in its agenda of reform 
measures to bring about desirable change in the agricultural sector. A 
Land Reform Commission headed by the Agriculture Minister was set up 
on July 29. It would submit its recommendations to General Ershad by 
January 15, 1983. Although the report of the Commission has not yet 
been published, its major recommendations are restrictions on absentee 
landlordism, provisions for seizure of Jands not used by the absentee land- 
lords, further reduction in the present level of land ceilings, limits on 
urban landownership, and most important, five years tenancy rights for 
sharecroppers and distribution of produce on the basis of the tebagha 
(three-shares) model (one-third each for land, labor, and input). 

The announcement of Jand reforms scared many landowners in rural 
areas who interpreted these in terms of the government taking away lands 
and the fixing of further ceilings on present ownership. General Ershad, 
however, clarified later that the purpose of the reform was not to take 
away the right of entitlement of land owners but to increase the produc- 
tivity of land and to protect the right of sharecroppers. 


Economic Trends and Performance 


The poor performance of the Bangladesh economy in 1982 created 
serious concerns. There has been virtually no growth in the economy. 
The GDP increased only at the rate of 0.9% in 1982 as compared to 7% 
in the previous year. The agricultural sector suffered a negative growth 
rate of (—0.6%), and industry had a marginal growth rate of 2.9% as 
compared to 8.8% in the previous year.* Bangladesh’s merchandise ex- 
ports declined to $644 million in 1982 as compared to $711 million in 
1980-81. Similarly, merchandise imports declined from $2524 million in 
1980-81 to $2420 million in 1981-82. The most discouraging phe- 
nomenon was the decline in investment, which stood at $1814 million in 
1982 as compared to $2058 in 1981. The Bangladesh Minister for Fi- 
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nance and Planning attributed the nation’s economic woes to a failure on 
the part of the previous regime to “adjust to the changing circumstances 
following the second global economic shock of 1979.” Increasing oil prices 
and world-wide recession have been especially devastating for 
Bangladesh, since it is now using more than 80% of its foreign exchange 
to pay for petroleum imports. Although many reasons for this economic 
nosedive had to do with the international environment, which turned 
against most developing countries in the 1980s, in the case of Bangladesh 
problems were intensified by an uncongenial atmosphere for investment 
and fears on the part of businessmen. 

In the economic sphere, the new government announced a series of 
economic policies and actions as soon as it took over. The government 
adopted severe austerity measures, curtailed import of luxury goods and a 
number of other materials, introduced a series of new laws to rationalize 
the tax structure, imposed a 15-30% tax on undeclared income, and 
streamlined credit supplies by nationalized banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. All of these measures have been justified as part of the new 
regime’s “structural change” in the economic and social order—a notion 
that was clarified by General Ershad as “sharing of poverty” and banish- 
ment of “the idea of building individual property and riches.” Talk of 
“structural change,” particularly when coupled with a number of arrests 
on charges of corruption, frightened businessmen and the new class of 
entrepreneurs in the Chittagong and Dhaka suburbs who had made for- 
tunes in the previous regimes. 

One significant decision of the present regime was to disinvest some 
important industries, including 31 jute and textile mills that were na- 
tionalized by the Awami League government immediately after indepen- 
dence in 1972. The present regime has already started returning these 
industries to Bangladeshi private owners. Simultaneously, the govern- 
ment has also limited the role of the public sector to the establishment of 
basic and heavy industries, steel mills, fertilizer, and public utilities. The 
decisions were made by the government after an evaluation showed that 
most of the nationalized industries and mills were incurring heavy losses 
of up to more than $250 million per year. Additional considerations were 
to accelerate the growth rate of the economy, to encourage private invest- 
ment particularly from foreign countries, and to check widespread loss of 
confidence in an increasingly corrupt and mismanaged public sector. 

The principal measure of economic well-being in Bangladesh has 
always been food availability and price. During the Sattar regime, major 
large-scale food agreements had been signed with the United States and 
Burma as the food situation deteriorated. The military government facili- 
tated movement of food by unclogging food distribution bottlenecks using 
army trucks and personnel for food collection and transportation, initi- 
ated open market sales in addition to modified rationing, and began pro- 
curing food from abroad as much as possible. The food situation was kept 
under control in 1982, and the price was more or less steady. However, 
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overall foodgrain production for FY 1981/82 was 0.7 MMT below the 
record FY 1980/81 harvest of 15.0 MMT. The major economic worry 
for Bangladesh in 1982 was the foreign exchange reserve position, which 
fell sharply by June 1982 to a critically low level of $114 million, which 
is hardly sufficient to meet even two weeks’ import payments. The sus- 
pension of IMFs Extended Fund Facility Arrangement has been the main 
reason for the current foreign exchange situation. Even though 
Bangladesh, in an effort to regain the confidence of the IMF, made a 
number of basic adjustments in administered prices, subsidies, tax efforts, 
and the exchange rate, the IMF did not appear to be satisfied with the 
measures up to its last meeting in December in Dhaka, and no fund has 
yet been made available to Bangladesh. 


Foreign Policy Concerns 


The major concern for Bangladesh foreign policy in 1982 was its 
relationship with India. The relationship between the two countries had 
deteriorated seriously in the past few years because of repeated failures to 
reach workable trade agreements, to settle the Farakka dispute for shar- 
ing Ganges water, and to demarcate land and maritime boundaries, in- 
cluding a disputed claim over the small island of South Talpatty. The 
present government has made some serious efforts to resolve these vexed 
and contentious issues. The visit of General Ershad to New Delhi in 
October paved the way for a better understanding and for putting Indo- 
Bangladesh differences on a more even keel. The visit was preceded by a 
six-month-long “shuttle diplomacy” played out by ministers and officials 
of the two governments. The visit resulted in several important agree- 
ments between the two countries. 

First, arrangements were made for sharing the Ganges water, which, 
barring some modifications, resembled the 1977 Accord. The new “shar- 
ing formula” that was agreed to 28 days before the expiration of the 1977 
agreement staved off the embarrassing possibility of a total breakdown of 
understanding. In the new arrangement both India and Bangladesh 
agreed to study the two seemingly irreconcilable proposals—the Indian 
proposal of a “link canal” between the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, 
and the Bangladesh proposal for storage reservoirs in Nepal within a 
period of 18 months after the two sides would come to a permanent solu- 
tion to this problem. Second, an agreement was signed to set up a Joint 
Economic Commission to promote trade and economic cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. The main purpose of the Joint Economic Com- 
mission has been to find ways to narrow Bangladesh’s adverse trade 
balance with India and in particular to involve Indian private capital in 
joint projects in Bangladesh. Third, India gave permanent lease of the 
small corridor “Tin bigha” to Bangladesh. Bangladesh has also provided 
navigation and railway transit facilities to India for its eastern states. The 
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issues between India and Bangladesh are enormously complex and sensi- 
tive, but in 1982 the two countries made noteworthy progress in reducing 
tensions and assuaging hurt feelings in their relations. 

There was not any significant change in Bangladesh’s foreign policy 
in other spheres. Zia’s “full-blown” diplomacy with its concomitant in- 
volvements in many areas of the world had already begun to return to 
more traditional modes under Sattar. The present regime initially took a 
number of measures to contract its involvements by reducing and down- 
grading some Bangladesh missions abroad. General Ershad, however, 
seemed to have shown his aspirations to play an important role in the 
Islamic world, the nonaligned movement, United Nations’ forums, and 
north-south relations. He attended a U.N. session on disarmament, vis- 
ited Saudi Arabia three times, met Indira Gandhi in Delhi, participated 
in a Commonwealth Conference, and visited China to pursue friendly 
relations. Foreign Minister A. R. S. Doha described Bangladesh foreign- 
policy emphases as “Islamic, good neighbourliness, non-aligned and close 
relationship with China without prejudice to the third country.” 
Bangladesh’s relationships with the Western countries including the U.S. 
seemed to be friendly, although some diplomats observed that there was a 
“mist” in front of the government that naturally made them cautious. 


Conclusion 


The volatile nature of politics, the precarious state of the economy, 
and escalating social inequalities have posed unprecedented challenges for 
Bangladesh as it entered its second decade. The present military regime is 
faced with these formidable challenges. In contrast to Zia’s intense enthu- 
siasm for development projects and programs, Ershad’s regime has em- 
phasized reform measures particularly addressed to administrative 
decentralization, private sector development, and elimination of corrupt- 
ion. The regime seems to be acting on the strong conviction that the coun- 
try is in need of a period of stability, discipline, and basic reforms to lay 
the foundation for a better future. Many people generally appreciate the 
reform measures towards improving economic performances and alleviat- 
ing social tensions. But scarcity of resources, limited managerial talent, 
vested interests, and the unsettled nature of politics cast a somber shadow 
on the success of the reforms initiated by the regime. 


Md. Ataur Rahman is Associate Professor of Political Science and Director, Center for 
Policy Research, University of Dhaka, Dhaka, Bangladesh. 
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SRI LANKA IN 1982: A YEAR OF 
ELECTIONS 


S. W. R. de A. Samarasinghe 


THE YEAR 1982 in Sri Lanka was dominated by elec- 
tions. The country witnessed within a space of nine weeks two national 
polls. The first, a presidential election, was held on October 20. The sec- 
ond was a referendum on December 22 designed to obtain a mandate 
from the electorate to extend the life of the present Parliament by six 
years to 1989. Both elections were won by the ruling United National 
Party (UNP), which thereby consolidated its political power for the rest 
of the decade. This electoral victory gave a mandate to the government to 
continue both its “Open Economy” policy and the somewhat pro-Western 
tilt to its nonaligned foreign policy over the next six years. 


Economic Development 


The liberal market-oriented economic policies initiated by the gov- 
ernment in 1977 remained basically unchanged in 1982. However, 
economic management proved more difficult on account of certain un- 
favorable external and internal conditions. Sri Lanka’s staple commodity 
exports did not fare too well in 1982, partly because of a drop in the 
output of tea caused by a severe drought in the early part of the year but 
mainly because of the poor prices fetched by rubber and coconut products 
on the world market. The drought also adversely affected domestic agri- 
culture, especially rice paddy. 

As in previous years, remittances from Sri Lankans working abroad, 
mainly in West Asia, and earnings from tourism were expected to ease 
the external payments situation. However, after more than a decade of 
sustained growth, the tourist industry suffered a setback in 1982. Al- 
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though the cumulative total of tourist arrivals over the period January- 
September 1982 increased 10% over the corresponding period in 1981, 
this can be attributed entirely to those coming from Asia, chiefly India. 
‘Tourist arrivals from Western Europe on which the industry heavily de- 
pends decreased by 7%. Several factors—the recession in Europe, com- 
petition from the Maldive Islands, and relatively high tariffs charged by 
Sri Lankan hotels—-have been cited as explanations. 

The relatively poor export earnings meant that in 1982, as in pre- 
vious years, Sri Lanka had to depend heavily on foreign aid to finance 
both the balance of payments deficit and a high proportion of domestic 
development expenditure. No less than 74% of the central government 
capital budget was estimated to be financed with foreign aid, and the net 
aid requirement for the year was estimated at US $625 million (16% of 
the 1981 GNP). Furthermore, given the difficulties of getting aid on con- 
cessional terms in the present world economic climate, the Sri Lanka gov- 
ernment had to depend on commercial borrowing for a part of its foreign 
funds. Consequently, in May it raised an eight-year loan of US $100 
million in London. 

The heavy dependence on foreign aid compelled the government to 
pay heed to the economic advice given by its foreign creditors, especially 
the World Bank and the IMF. The Sri Lanka Aid Consortium, which 
met in Tokyo in July, had expressed satisfaction at the overall economic 
strategy of the government but wanted further “belt tightening” by way 
of, among other things, a greater control over government expenditure 
and a depreciation in the exchange rate. These, however, were measures 
that the government could hardly afford to take in an election year in 
view of the adverse social and political consequences they would have 
entailed. Indeed, the strategy adopted by the government in 1982 was to 
strike a compromise between the demands imposed by external and do- 
mestic considerations. l 

To begin with, notwithstanding the criticisms of the opposition, the 
government avoided presenting the budget for 1983, which was due in 
November 1982, ostensibly because the Ministers were busy electioneer- 
ing but possibly because the budget could have contained certain mea- 
sures such as a currency depreciation that would have been electorally 
unpopular. The government instead opted for a “vote on account,” which 
secured parliamentary approval for funds to meet government expenses 
until a budget proper was presented on a later date. Although very few 
new projects were started during the year, all the projects commenced 
earlier continued apace. The facilities in the Katunayake Investment Pro- 
motion Zone (KIPZ) were further improved in the course of the year by 
spending US $4,000,000, bringing the total government investment in the 
project to US $16,000,000. An effort was also made to attract investment 
in electronics, chemicals, etc. to the KIPZ in view of the criticism that the 
Zone, which had a heavy concentration of garment factories, was merely 
a glorified “tailoring shop.” In the course of the year, the authorities suc- 
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ceeded in securing agreements with the Harris Corporation (U.S.), 
Woelk (West Germany), and Sierindo (Japan) to establish factories to 
manufacture electronic equipment, and an agreement with Duratex (In- 
dia) to manufacture chemicals for the textile industry. In addition, pre- 
liminary work was completed to establish a second IPZ in Biyagama 
devoted to “heavy” industry. Nevertheless, there was a noticeable slow- 
down in factory construction in the KIPZ in 1982, which observers at- 
tribute to the reluctance of foreign investors to commit resources until the 
political situation became clearer. 

The Accelerated Mahaveli Programme (AMP)—the showpiece 
among the development projects—continued with greater momentum. 
The budgetary allocation for the project increased from US $200 million 
in 1981 to $360 million in 1982. The construction work on another com- 
ponent of the AMP, the Randenigala Project, which is financed with 
West German aid, was inaugurated in November. 

The urban and housing development programs found it a little 
harder to raise the required resources during the year, especially because 
the aid donors took the view that such projects failed to yield quick re- 
turns. Thus the capital funds allocated to the National Housing Develop- 
ment Authority were cut by about one-third in 1982. Nevertheless, 
during the presidential election campaign, Prime Minister Ranasinghe 
Premadasa pledged to initiate a program to build one million new hous- 
ing units over the 1983-89 period. 


Social Welfare 


In 1982 and especially during the election campaign period, consid- 
erable attention was focused on the social welfare implications of the new 
open economy model. In recent years Sri Lanka has been hailed as an 
example of a developing country that has achieved distributive justice in 
development as reflected in its high Physical Quality of Life Index 
(PQLI). This, some critics feared, was being undermined by the new 
policies. However, the evidence cited so far in support of this contention is 
far from conclusive. The government, while arguing that income from 
new jobs would have more than offset any adverse repercussions on real 
incomes caused by inflation and reductions in food subsidies, took certain 
steps during the year to help some of the economically disadvantaged sec- 
tions of the community. Most notably, wages and salaries of government 
and semi-government employees and pensioners were supplemented with 
an index-linked cost-of-living allowance. 


Political Developments 


The economic policies of the government in 1982, it was suggested, 
were fashioned to some degree by the demands of political considerations. 
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This, however, did not mean that the government had a clear-cut political 
calendar when the year began. Although President Jayewardene declared 
1982 to be an “election year,” his own term was due to end only in Feb- 
ruary 1984 and that of Parliament in August 1983. However, there were 
no obvious advantages for the government to wait until 1983/4 to hold 
elections, either presidential or parliamentary. Indeed, from the point of 
view of the UNP, there were clear advantages in holding early elections. 
The UNP could exploit the divisions in the opposition ranks, especially 
those of its chief rival, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). It could also 
avoid any adverse electoral repercussions arising from possible unfavora- 
ble economic conditions in 1983. 

However, what speculation there was at the beginning of 1982 was 
for an early parliamentary election rather than a presidential election. 
The thinking of the government leadership on this seems to have changed 
towards the middle of the year in favor of the latter. Three main consid- 
erations seem to have precipitated this decision. First, the unpopularity of 
certain government MPs and Ministers meant that the UNP ran a con- 
siderable risk in holding parliamentary elections first. In contrast, a presi- 
dential election gave the UNP an opportunity to gain the maximum 
electoral advantage from the incumbency, personal popularity, and stat- 
ure of its candidate, President Jayewardene. Second, the sudden decision 
to hold a presidential election took the opposition (which was anticipating 
a parliamentary election) by surprise. This was an advantage to the gov- 
ernment. And third, since the former Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo R. 
D. Bandaranaike, had lost her civic rights for seven years and was not 
eligible to be a candidate, the badly divided opposition would find it very 
difficult to agree on a common candidate in the short time available before 
nomination. 

In order to advance the date of the presidential election, which was 
constitutionally fixed for a date after December 4, 1983, the government 
introduced the Third Amendment to the Constitution. The UNP nomi- 
nee, as expected, was President Jayewardene. Although the opposition 
made a considerable effort to find a common candidate, it failed and in 
the end five opposition parties fielded candidates. Among the latter, Hec- 
tor Kobbekaduwa, the nominee of the SLFP, was considered to be the 
strongest. Kobbekaduwa, a kinsman of the SLFP leader Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike who had served in her 1970-77 cabinet as the Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Lands, is identified with the radical wing of the party. The 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF), the main political party in the 
North, decided to boycott the election. 

The novel feature of the campaign was the use of television. As far as 
the campaign issues were concerned, the UNP focused on the personal 
qualifications of its candidate, its development program, which needed to 
be continued to gain the maximum benefits, the inability of the opposition 
to propose a viable alternative program, and the economic mismanage- 
ment during the 1970-77 period when the SLFP was in office. The op- 
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position criticized the government for the high cost of living, the reduction 
in food subsidies, the heavy dependence on foreign aid and foreign invest- 
ment, wastage and corruption, and the undemocratic nature of the 1978 
Constitution. The SLFP promised to restore Mrs. Bandaranike’s civic 
rights, increase food subsidies, increase protection for domestic industry, 
restore the 1972 Constitution, and reinstate those who were dismissed for 
striking in July 1980. 

The presidential election was the first occasion in Sri Lanka on 
which the single transferable vote system was used. The voter was al- 
lowed to indicate his preferences up to a maximum of three. However, it 
was reported that only a relatively few voters marked a second preference. 
In the event, there was no need to count the minor preferences because 
President Jayewardene was elected on the first count, securing 3,450,000 
(52.9%) of the 6,520,000 valid votes cast by an electorate of 8,150,000. 
The SLFP candidate came second with 39.1% of the poll. The third se- 
cured only 4.2% and all four minor candidates lost their deposits. 

The overall turnout at the poll was 80.1%, which was lower than the 
86.4% recorded in 1977, partly explained by the partial boycott of the 
poll in the North and the East. The emigration of some registered voters 
to jobs abroad and the apparent complexity of the new preferential voting 
system, which may have dissuaded some voters from going to the poll, are 
among the other factors that explain the drop. 

It is significant that this was the first occasion in Sri Lanka since 
1952 in which the party in office won an election. The victory of the 
UNP indicated an endorsement of its policies by the voter and revealed 
the appeal of “consumerism” to a substantial section of the electorate. 
The election also established that, notwithstanding the weaknesses in the 
leadership, the SLFP enjoys substantial support at the grass-roots level. 
The Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) secured third place and 
emerged as a principal leftist political party in the country, although the 
results also indicated that the strength of the party had been grossly over- 
estimated. The results also exposed the almost total electoral collapse of 
the ‘Trotskyite Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP), which had been in the 
vanguard of the left movement in Sri Lanka for almost fifty years. The 
LSSP secured only 0.90% of the vote. Finally, the comparatively poor 
showing of President Jayewardene in the North (of 22 eiectoral districts 
in Sri Lanka, Jaffna was the only one that he lost) suggested that his 
government has yet to win the confidence of the Sri Lanka ‘Tamils, es- 
pecially with respect to the ethnic issue. 

The presidential poll also revealed that in a parliamentary election 
conducted under the new proportional representation (PR) system, the 
opposition would gain a substantial number of seats. Indeed, the chances 
of the UNP securing a two-thirds majority in Parliament (where they 
presently enjoy a five-sixths majority) looked remote. As a means of over- 
coming this problem, the government introduced another amendment— 
the Fourth Amendment—to the Constitution to extend the life of the 
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present Parliament by six years to 1989 and sought voter approval in a 
referendum as required by the Constitution. The UNP justified its action 
on the grounds that a strong government was necessary to continue its 
development program. It also claimed that by seeking to extend the life of 
the present Parliament, the government was preventing anti-democratic 
(“Naxalite”) elements in the opposition (who were accused of planning 
post-election violence in October) from entering Parliament. The princi- 
pal argument of the opposition, which for the referendum included the 
TULF, was that not having a parliamentary election was anti-democratic 
and a denial of the right of the voter to elect an MP and a government of 
his choice. All of the government’s other arguments were dismissed by the 
opposition as unjustifiable excuses to perpetuate a “one-party dictator- 
ship.” 

The referendum was won by the government, which polled 54.7% of 
the total valid votes cast. However, the total poll for the government 
dropped by 0.31 million from 3,450,000 in October to 3,140,000 in De- 
cember, and that for the combined opposition by 0.46 million from 
3,070,000 to 2,610,000. The turnout of 70.8% was about ten percentage 
points below October and the lowest on record in a national poll since 
1956. Apathy on the part of the voters was the main reason for this. The 
opposition suggested that the intimidation of its supporters by supporters 
of the government was also an important reason for the low turnout. 
More importantly, the opposition noted that only 38.6% of the total elec- 
torate positively endorsed the position of the government. Furthermore, it 
also accused the government of using unfair tactics during the referendum 
campaign. A state of emergency existed throughout the campaign period, 
several key opposition figures were held in custody, and the publication of 
certain opposition newspapers was suspended. However, it should be 
noted that the opposition held its public meetings freely, and used more 
television and radio time than the government to present its viewpoint to 
the voter. 

Although the government won the referendum nationally, there were 
significant regional variations. It lost four electoral districts in the North 
and East and three in the South, an indication of the hostility to the pro- 
posal on the part of the Sri Lankan Tamils in the North and East and the 
Singhalese in the South, where the left has been traditionally strong. ‘The 
results also suggested some opposition from the educated urban middle 
class, many of whom normally support the UNP. The government won 
comfortably in the predominantly rural Kandyan districts including those 
where the vote of the Indian ‘Tamil estate workers is important. 

The relatively poor performance of the government in the North in 
the polls, the boycott of the presidential election by the TULF, and the 
gradual escalation of violence in Jaffna in the course of 1982 were all 
indications of the impasse the nation has reached with respect to the eth- 
nic problem. The government used a “carrot and stick” approach in its 
attempt to find a solution. It conducted a dialogue with the TULF to 
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attempt to resolve outstanding issues. At the same time it deployed the 
security forces and used the controversial “Prevention of Terrorism Act” 
to crack down on violence and terrorism. In particular, the government 
was much concerned with the threat to national integrity to which events 
in the North were giving rise. 


Foreign Policy 


As in the past, in 1982 also Sri Lankan foreign policy was basically 
guided by its commitment to nonalignment, a fact confirmed by Sri 
Lanka’s voting pattern in the U.N. on most major issues. However, the 
attitudes toward particular issues were also influenced by considerations 
of national security, economic interests, and ideological preferences, not to 
mention the concern over national integrity, which became a prominent 
factor in evolving foreign policy. Thus, probably in appreciation of the 
substantial amount of aid given by Britain, Sri Lanka was one of the 
handful of countries that together with Britain voted against the resolu- 
tion sponsored by Latin America in the U.N. calling upon Britain and 
Argentina to negotiate on the future of the Malvinas (Falkland Islands). 
The application to join ASEAN, which did not receive an encouraging 
reception from its member countries, was probably made more in recog- 
nition of the new-found ideological affinities with countries such as 
Singapore rather than in appreciation of potential economic benefits that 
would accrue to Sri Lanka from such membership. It also became evident 
that the government has become highly sensitive to the question of na- 
tional integrity in its conduct of foreign policy. Thus a considerable effort 
was made to counter the propaganda conducted abroad by Tamil seces- 
sionist groups concerning the ethnic issue. Relations with India were also 
very much influenced by the ethnic issue, especially since some of the 
militant groups in Jaffna were believed to have close ties with individuals 
and organizations in ‘Tamil Nadu. The government was also said to be 
concerned with the relations that foreign diplomats stationed in Colombo 
tend to develop with the North. Indeed, there was speculation that the Sri 
Lanka government requested the U.S. government to withdraw its First 
Secretary (Political) Kenneth Munroe Scott in December—the first-ever 
occasion when such a request had been made by Colombo to any foreign 
government——-not only because he had expressed certain opinions on the 
presidential election that were said to be incompatible with his status as a 
diplomat but also because he had expressed certain equally unwelcome 
opinions about the ethnic issue. 


S. W. R. de A. Samarasinghe is Lecturer in Econamics at the University of Per- 
adeniya, Sri Lanka. 


BURMA IN 1982: INCOMPLETE 
TRANSITIONS 


David |. Steinberg * 


BURMA IS IN the midst of a series of transitions, whose 
ultimate resolutions will in large part shape the nature of the political, 
economic, and internal structure of the nation over the next two decades. 
These changes, no matter how slow their movement may seem to outside 
observers, are profound in their implications, for they concern the future 
leadership of the state, its economic progress and direction, and the na- 
ture of its internal ethnic problems. 

When in August 1981 President Ne Win announced his plans to 
retire from that largely ceremonial position in the following November, 
he explicitly did so to ensure the measured movement toward a peaceful 
succession. Yet by retaining the chairmanship of the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party (BSPP), Ne Win has begun, but not completed, the still- 
unfinished transition to new national leadership. The party controls the 
political process and, by virtue of its status as the only legal political 
entity, relegates the Pyithu Hluttaw (Peoples’ Assembly) to a mere ex- 
pression of BSPP’s will. 

Burma’s Third Four-Year Plan came to an end on March 31, 1982. 
Its close marks the virtual midpoint between the economic liberalization 
mandated at the First BSPP Congress in 1971, approved by the party’s 
Central Committee in 1972, and the close of the Twenty~Year Plan in 
1993/94, when Burma is projected to achieve the status of an indus- 
trialized, socialist state. The Third Four-Year Plan, although impressive 
in its aggregate accomplishments and the most successful of Burma’s eco- 
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nomic performances, is also an incomplete attainment of the stated eco- 
nomic goals in certain sectors. 

The passage of the Burma Citizenship Law (Pyithu Hluttaw Law 
No. 4 of 1982) in October 1982 signifies a third type of transition: 
changes in status of certain minorities resident in Burma. This started 
with the military coup of March 2, 1962, which began the dismantling of 
the traditional, quasi-autonomous relationships existing between the con- 
stituent states and the central government. This process was formalized 
when the constitution of 1974 came into effect and with the convocation 
of the Pyzthu Hluttaw twelve years to the day following the coup. The 
constitution stipulated a unitary state, thus redefining the institutional 
association between the Burman majority, which has exercised political 
power, and the other ethnic and linguistic groups indigenous to the na- 
tion. The new law defines the citizenship rights of other ethnic groups. 
This transition is somewhat different from the previous two, for although 
the formal structure is now complete, the problems have yet to be re- 
solved. 

Burma is thus midway in its political, economic, and social transfor- 
mation. The three are interdependent, for continued economic progress is 
one important, determining factor in how easily the political process will 
generate an effective successor to Ne Win, and the political leadership 
will no doubt influence the type of economic system and its accomplish- 
ments. The ultimate future of the state will in large part also depend on 
the sensitivity with which the Burmans resolve their indigenous and for- 
eign minority issues. 

Ne Win, with the carefully cultivated and assiduously massaged 1m- 
age as successor to Aung San, the father of independent Burma, is a 
member of that same pre-war nationalist movement that emerged from 
University of Rangoon student activism and the Burma military of World 
War II. San Yu, the new president chosen under the constitution by the 
Council of State of the Pyzthu Hluttaw—and thus ultimately by the party 
and Ne Win—is now sixty-four and only seven years younger than his 
predecessor. Both emerged from the pre-independence elite. The critical 
transition that must come is that between the pre- and post-independence 
elites. With effective control of the party in the hands of the military, it is 
likely that this transition will be more generational than institutional— 
that is, the military will continue to dominate positions of authority 
within the state, but they will be from the generation that gained promi- 
nence after 1948. This control will be exercised oy Burmans, not mem- 
bers of any minority. 

This transformation will be all the more difficult i in part because of 
the successful network of personal loyalties that Ne Win has been able to 
establish and maintain since assuming military leadership in 1949. With 
Ne Win’s eventual retirement as party chairman, the Burmese military is 
even less likely to be a cohesive unit. Burmese politics since the 1930s has 
been marked by factional disputes more personal than they have been 
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ideological. It is unlikely that the army, which has been subject to such 
disputes in the past, will remain immune from the infectious nature of 
personalized power, a traditional characteristic of Burma’s leadership 
from the pre-colonial era. Whether such splits may occur between those 
in the military who have been engaged in actively fighting against the 
numerous insurgencies that have plagued the periphery and those who 
wielded administrative power, or whether (a la Korea) from different 
class factions at the military academy, or from other less obvious personal 
causes, is obscure. There will, however, be a need for greater political 
legitimization to solidify the role of the next party chairman, for Ne Win 
as a colleague of Aung San and a fellow-member of the “Thirty Com- 
rades” has had a special place in Burmese history. San Yu, by virtue of 
his close public association with Ne Win since the coup—he was deputy 
prime minister and chairman of the State Constitution Drafting Commis- 
sion in 1969 and held critical posts thereafter—-may inherit some of Ne 
Win’s aura, especially as long as the latter can oversee the process from 
the sidelines. New leadership, however, may have a more difficult time. 
The political transition is still indistinct. 

Burma’s Third Four-Year Plan (fiscal years 1978/79-1981/82) 
overall has been remarkably successful, the best Burmese economic effort 
to date.! Completed at the end of March 1982, it overfulfilled its target of 
6.6% annual growth by marking a 6.7% increase, thus indicating that the 
economic reforms mandated at the first party Congress are continuing to 
spur economic progress. Yet the optimism that such growth has generated 
in both the internal and external press must be treated with some circum- 
spection. An examination of the plan’s accomplishments by sector as well 
as the plan’s relationship to the overall goals of the Twenty-Year Plan 
indicate that there are still major problems in the economy and that some 
of the longer-range targets will be difficult to achieve. 

Agricultural progress has been the chief accomplishment of the plan. 
As the primary national priority development sector, its planned annual 
growth was set at 5.8% with an investment of 13.6% of public funds. Its 
execution was, however, far better: annual growth of 8.6% with a public 
investment of only 9.18%. 

The causes for this success may be found in the introduction and 
spread, with constant government exhortation and supervision, of the 
high-yielding varieties of paddy. Only two trial areas were included in 
the “whole township cultivation program” in 1977/78, but by 1981/82 
there were 78 townships in it. In that latter year, 6.4 million acres (51% 
of all paddy land) was under these varieties. The results have been star- 
tling. Paddy yields averaged 36.8 baskets (of 46 lbs. each) in 1976/77, not 
much better than the 30.5 baskets of 1940/41; by 1981/82 they reached a 
national average of 57.06 baskets, but 67.98 baskets for the high-yielding 
varieties alone. This resulted in aggregate yields of 13.92 million tons in 
1981/82, with government procurement of about 30% of the crop for ex- 
port and internal sale in rice deficit areas. 
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The remarkable growth of paddy production, although an achieve- 
ment of considerable magnitude, is not without its concerns. It is an ac- 
complishment brought about by both agronomic progress and political 
supervision. Fertilizer use has almost doubled during the plan, and politi- 
cal suasion, peasant mobilization, and implicit coercion are all present in 
the program. With the right to cultivation determined by the government, 
peasants have been warned that conformity to state programs is required 
or they face forfeiture of farming rights. 

Although paddy production has increased, rice exports are estimated 
at 905,000 tons in 1981/82—the highest since the military coup—but 
well below the 1.676 million ton figure of 1961/62. No government has 
yet equalled the pre-war (1940/41) figure of 3.123 million tons. The 
causes are complex and may relate more to an inefficient government mo- 
nopoly than to increases in population and consumption. 

Over the next four-year plan, the government will not be able to rely 
on paddy production increases to meet its overall plan targets. The agri- 
cultural base is already so high and the most important areas already 
included in the program that increased yields must come from more dou- 
ble-cropping and improved water management. Yet only about 15% of the 
land is irrigated, so that the paddy economy is still subject to the vagaries 
of nature. 

If agriculture was a success, mining performance was a severe disap- 
pointment. The plan called for annual increases of 12.2%, but the actual 
level was 8.2% in spite of a doubling (to 12.45%) of planned public ex- 
penditures in this field, which is 86.5% under government control. Oil 
and natural gas dominate this sector, and many of the hopes for progress 
in this plan were predicated on high crude oil production. The target was 
set for 17.084 million barrels by the end of the plan, but production was 
only 10.110 million barrels in 1980/81 and an estimated 12.001 million 
barrels in 1981/82. The reasons for this failure are not clear, and the 
discovery of three new fields onshore, announced in November 1981, 
seems to have had little positive result. Domestic consumption of fuel is 
severely curtailed and shortages have been reported. Burma may have to 
import crude oil to keep its refineries operating efficiently if production 
does not increase. The natural gas target for 1981/82 was 23,468 million 
cubic feet; although provisional figures for that year indicate the goal will 
be reached, the total the previous year was only 14,837 million cubic feet. 
Provisional figures must always be treated with caution for they are often 
revised downward the following year. 

Even more disturbing, since the figures may indicate systemic rather 
than technical problems associated with oil production, is the field of pro- 
cessing and manufacturing. Here the government set a target of 12.2% 
annual growth, but achieved increases in production of only 6.6%, al- 
though figures for the final year of the plan provisionally indicate a 9.0% 
increase. Growth in processing and manufacturing is particularly disap- 
pointing because the largest share of public investment (36.1%), is ab- 
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sorbed by this sector. In spite of the progress that has occurred because of 
the 1971 dictum that the state economic enterprises were to operate along 
commercial lines with incentives provided for fulfillment of quotas, there 
still seem to be problems with coordination of industries and the importa- 
tion or local supply of raw materials. 

The Twenty-Year Plan, of which the Third Four-Year Plan is a 
component, has set ambitious targets for achieving the politico-economic 
goal of industrialization and socialism. At the start of the plan, the state- 
controlled portion of the economy was 36%, the cooperatives 3%, and the 
private sector 61%. The targets were to increase state control to 48%, and 
have equal shares of 26% in both the cooperative and private sectors. 
Since agriculture is the dominant field in Burma and at the start of the 
plan 99% of it (in spite of the state’s ultimate ownership of the land) was 
considered private, marked changes will have to take place in this area if 
goals are to be achieved. The plan stipulated that 50% of agricultural 
production was to be under the cooperatives, 10% in the state sector, and 
only 40% private. The plan was also designed to achieve an annual 
growth rate of 5.9% in real terms and to double living standards, which 
were still below pre-1940 levels. 

At the close of the Third Four-Year Plan in 1981/82, the movement 
toward the planned tripartite split in the overall economy was still slow. 
At that time, the state sector accounted for 38.2% of the ecomomy, while 
the private sector was 58.0% and the cooperatives lagged far behind with 
3.8%. Sectorally, in addition to virtual complete domination of agriculture 
(97.8%), the private sector controlled livestock and fisheries (96.3%), for- 
estry (56.5%), transport (56.4%), and a healthy share of trade (45.4%). 
Although the state operated only 1,742 factories and establishments, com- 
pared to 714 for the cooperatives and 36,301 in the private sector, of all 
680 factories employing over 50 people, 562 were state controlled, 73 
cooperative operated, and only 45 private. Overall in this field the public 
sector had a 58.9% share of the economy. 

The cooperatives in Burma are a form of governmentally supervised 
and controlled enterprises, but they seem to be the weakest link in the 
overall planning process. In 1981/82 there were 20,915 cooperatives with 
7,332,086 members and a turnover of 412 million kyats. Yet there were 
only 706 industrial producer cooperatives and 101 agricultural producer 
cooperatives, the latter figure down from 423 in 1977/78. To achieve 
state-articulated goals, there may be a forced move to convert village tract 
cooperatives, of which there are 12,478 or basically one in each village 
controlled by the government, into producer cooperatives. ‘This might sat- 
isfy planners and ideologues in the party, but probably would not in- 
crease production and might even lower current levels. It is impossible to 
predict whether the state might find such an effort ideologically neces- 
sary. It is clear, however, that the transition envisaged by the BSPP for 
an industrialized, socialist state by 1993/94 is still far off, and indeed is 
unlikely to be attained at the present rate of growth. 
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To achieve its plans, Burma has already relied extensively on foreign 
assistance, a factor that has begun to appear in Burma Communist Party 
criticisms of the government. In 1975, Burma’s external debt was $300 
million, but by 1981/82 it was $1.78 billion.* The debt service ratio that 
year was 33% of exports, far above the 20% level at which donors usually 
begin to be concerned. Because of Burma’s natural endowment, there 
have been few doubts expressed, at least publicly. Loan commitments to 
Burma’s development program were $283.3 million in 1977/78, but had 
risen to $676.0 million in 1981/82. An additional $96.3 million was pro- 
vided in grants. 

What the constitution of 1974 did to restrict the institutional rights 
of the individual ethnic states (even though there were additional ones 
created), the Burma Citizenship Law does to the foreign community. 
Like the constitution, the Burma Citizenship Law had a long gestation 
period involving mass participation in its discussion. The process off- 
cially began in 1976.2 From that period until April 1982, when sug- 
gestions were sought on the published version of the draft law,* some 1.9 
million persons were involved in meetings. There were significant dif- 
ferences between the draft law as circulated in April 1982 and the ap- 
proved text of October of that year.° 

The draft law specified there would be citizens, including all ethnic 
groups residing in Burma in 1823 (.e., just before the First Anglo-Bur- 
mese War, and thus excluding the Indians), and naturalized citizens. 
Naturalized citizens could not be elected as People’s Representatives or 
serve as the head of Bodies of Public Services. Their rights could also be 
restricted by law and by the Council of Ministers with the approval of the 
Council of State. 

The law itself as promulgated designates three classes of citizenship: 
citizens, associate citizens, and naturalized citizens. As in the draft law, 
all ethnic groups residing in Burma before 1823 qualify for citizenship, 
but specified restrictions on opportunities for classes of citizens were re- 
moved from the final act. However, the “Central Body,” composed of the 
Minister of Home Affairs as chairman, the Minister of Defense, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has the authority to decide who is what type 
of citizen, terminate citizenship, revoke’ citizenship, and decide on ap- 
plications. The only appeal that can be made is to the Council of Minis- 
ters (which, in fact, the Central Body represents), from which there is no 
appeal and for which no reasons for its decision have to be given. 

‘There are complex regulations as to who can become what type of 
citizen, depending on whether one registered for citizenship before 1948, 
but the clear intent of the law is to discriminate against the Indian, 
Pakistani, and Bangladeshi communities, and to a lesser degree the Chi- 
nese. Although not specifically indicated in the law, it is likely that party 
membership and thus election to the Py:thu Hluttaw may be restricted or 
curtailed, thereby in effect barring associate or naturalized citizens from 
key positions in the government. Since there is no separation of powers 
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between the executive, legislative, and judiciary, and the party controls 
directly all these functions, there can be no legal means by which pressure 
for change can occur internally. 

There may, however, be external protests in the Muslim community 
abroad in the light of current Muslim activism, since this is the group 
most affected.© There is no question that the Burman majority has been 
able to complete its legal—if not real—control over the minorities, both 
internal and external. Thus, although the legal status of all groups and 
ethnic institutions may be fixed, the problems that this situation may 
create for the government will likely continue. The curtain is still far 
from down on the minority issues. 

Burma therefore faces a difficult period ahead, and one that will re- 
quire sensitivity in dealing with its political transition, its economic devel- 
opment program in light of its ideology, and its minority issues. It is a 
delicate balancing act that will have to be managed with great skill, for 
the continuing ethnic insurgencies and the rebellion of the Burma Com- 
munist Party continue to drain the resources of the state—a state so com- 
pletely mobilized toward its political objectives that it may become captive 
to its own ideological needs. Its liberalization program has positively af- 
fected its economy, but it is ironic that Burma’s movement toward its 
socialist goals is in large part dependent on the foreign donor community. 


David I. Steinberg is with the Agency for International Development and is author of 
Burma’s Road Toward Development: Growth and Ideology Under Military Rule 
(Westview Press, 1981) and Burma: A Socialist Nation of Southeast Asia (Westview 
Press, 1982). 
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THAILAND IN 1982: GENERAL ARTHIT 
TAKES CENTER STAGE 


Suchitra Punyaratabandhu-Bhakdi* 


THE NATION commemorated the bicentennial year of the 
reigning Chakri dynasty. The fifth five-year plan (1982-86) came into 
effect. And General Prem Tinsulanond became the longest-serving Prime 
Minister (35 months in office) since the October Uprising of 1973—no 
small political accomplishment. Yet the most important events of the year 
were perhaps none of these. For 1982 was, above all, a preview of things 
to come: the meteoric rise and entrance into the center stage of national 
affairs of the army’s new commander-in-chief, General Arthit Kamlang- 
ek; and the continued debate and speculation over the general election to 
be held in early to mid-1983. 


Thai Politics 


While Thailand purportedly moves in the general direction of de- 
mocracy, the continued and persistent domination of the political arena 
by military leaders and their factions remains a paradox. In this context, 
with powerful support from within the Palace, General Arthit Kamlang- 
ek has emerged as the strongman of the future. Commander of the strate- 
gically important Ist Regional Army, as well as Commander of the Peace 
for the Bangkok metropolis, General Arthit was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army in October 1982. This is the nation’s most powerful 
military post, a traditional stepping-stone to the Prime Ministership. At 
the same time, General Arthit has pursued an active political role, suc- 
cessfully acting at times as mediator, at others:as protector and advocate, 


*I wish to thank Professor Thongsri Kambhu for her valuable comments and insights. 
Any errors, either of fact or of interpretation, are of course mine alone. 
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in such diverse issue areas as strike settlement, the lowering of bus fares, 
and the forced resignation of the rector of Konkaen University.! With 
General “Sun” (Arthit means “sun” in Thai) spreading his rays, General 
Prem, the current Prime Minister, has perceptibly faded into the back- 
ground. ‘Jo most observers the issue of who is to be Thailand’s next Prime 
Minister has been settled. It is also clear that the military—-which is to 
say, the army—remains the dominant force in politics. 

Labor, student, and farmer groups were instrumental in causing the 
government to reconsider a number of its policies during 1982, a further 
demonstration of the significant political force that they have become in 
recent years. In mid-1982, the government was obliged to review its guar- 
anteed sugarcane price in the face of objections by sugarcane growers who 
used trucks to block traffic for seven days in Kampaeng-Phet province. 
The old alliance between workers and student activists was renewed later 
in the year when the two joined forces to protest a 0.50 baht (1% US 
cents) increase in bus fares for the first ten kilometers—a protest that 
soon after led to the government’s reversing its decision. In December, 
farmers gathered in Supanburi province to prepare for a demonstration to 
demand that the government raise the minimum rice price from 3,000 
baht (US $130) to 3,700 baht (US $161) per Auxen.? It should be noted 
that these groups did not act in isolation—in many cases they had either 
actual support, or promised backing, from political parties and factions.° 
Moreover, on more than one occasion, army factions reportedly 
engineered the demonstrations, thereby creating an opportunity for Gen- 
eral Arthit to come to the rescue. Certainly his timely intervention has 
done much to create the public reputation he now enjoys as a “knight in 
shining armor.’ 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that student activism in late 1982 
bore a marked resemblance to the period of student unrest that eventually 
led to the October Uprising of 1973. In both cases, a chain of events was 
triggered by student dissatisfaction with university administrators—the 
Ramkamhaeng University rector in 1973 and the Khonkaen rector in De- 
cember 1982. Student strategy has changed, however, to a form of “civil 
disobedience”—self-imposed fasting, shaven heads, and the donning of 
religious garb—methods which have proved most effective. 

The general election scheduled for 1983 raised a number of contro- 
versial issues, notably those concerning the constitution’s transitory 
clauses and the actual date of the election. As matters now stand, the 
transitory clauses will expire on April 21, 1983. The significance is this: 
after April 21, the military-dominated, 225-person appointed senate will 
no longer be permitted to sit in joint session with the lower house to 
deliberate legislation or to vote on no-confidence motions. ‘This means the 
senate will lose the de facto power it now has in determining voting out- 
comes in parliament. Moreover, according to the main body of the con- 
stitution which takes effect after April 21, provinces will become single 
constituencies—i.e., the entire slate of candidates fielded by a winning 
party will automatically gain seats in the lower house. A feature of this 
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procedure is that it favors larger and more established parties over 
smaller ones. For this reason, the date of the general election becomes 
crucial. Were an election to be called before the transitory clauses expire, 
then the present multi-constituency system would still be in effect. 

More importantly, political analysts are predicting that regardless of 
when the election is held, it is highly doubtful that any single party will 
gain a majority in the lower house. The only alternative, therefore, will 
be to form a coalition government, perhaps headed by the present Prime 
Minister, Prem Tinsulanond, or by General Arthit. Nevertheless, the 
prospect of instability raised by a coalition government is such that the 
military may insist that the transitory clauses regarding the senate be 
retained in order to provide a stabilizing factor.° 

In recent years, Thailand’s “reserved institution,” the monarchy, has 
played a prominent role in the nation’s politics—a role which has in- 
creasingly attracted public attention.° The King’s prolonged bout with 
pneumonia and associated heart complications in mid-1982 created grave 
anxiety and uncertainty as regards changes in the future role and charac- 
ter of the “reserved institution.” This much is evident—that the Queen 
continued to carry out the royal duties and functions during the King’s 
illness and convalescence, including extended tours of the provinces. Dur- 
ing some of these provincial visits, she was accompanied by both Prime 
Minister Prem and General Arthit. 


The Refugee Problem: Sharp decreases in the level of refugee resettle- 
ments to the United States, France, and other countries, taken in conjunc- 
tion with Thailand’s own difficulties in housing such large numbers of 
refugees, led to Thailand’s policy of “humane deterrence” to restrict refu- 
gee arrivals. Perhaps as a consequence of the policy, the number of new 
arrivals dropped off markedly. It is estimated that the combined influx of 
refugees from Laos and Vietnam may not even reach 15,000 in 1982.’ 


Further Decline of Communist Insurgency: The year 1982 could mark 
the beginning of the end of Thailand’s seventeen-year effort against com- 
munist insurgency. A series of mass CPT defections and surrenders dur- 
ing the year, including such notables as Udom Srisuwan, Sawat 
Mahisaya, and Prachuab Ruangrat (the last named expected to sur- 
render by the end of December), signals the virtual disintegration of the 
CPT in the Northeast.2 What Thailand is left to face is the insurgency in 
the South, a movement of a quite different character, which draws its 
support from secessionist tendencies in the four southern Muslim 
provinces. 


The Economy 


The Thai economy in 1982 reflected the worldwide recession. Real 
GNP growth was estimated at about 4.5%, as compared to 6.0% for the 
preceding year.” This was well short of the GNP growth target of 6.9% 
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set by the fifth five-year plan (1982-86). Persistently high interest rates 
had a severe dampening effect on investment; despite a reduction, the 
prime rate remained more than ten percentage points above inflation. 
Low commodity prices, a result of the world recession, accounted for a 7- 
10% decline in the terms of trade. Manufacturing growth was sluggish: 
although real growth in manufacturing had been targeted at 7.6%, econo- 
mists estimated a 6% growth at best in 1982.'° 

Moreover, Thailand’s long-awaited and much-heralded production 
of offshore natural gas developed serious technical problems, so that 
Union Oil Company of California was able to supply only about half the 
contracted 250 million cubic feet a day. As a result, and contrary to ex- 
pectations, domestic natural gas replaced only a small fraction of the 
country’s US $3 billion a year oil imports.”! 

The economic picture was by no means uniformly gloomy, however. 
The decline in the terms of trade was more than offset by a 19% growth 
in export volume, a consequence of the bumper harvest of 1981—al- 
though it is expected that growth may soon come to a halt in view of the 
relatively poor agricultural output in 1982.!? A decline in imports—a re- 
flection of domestic recession—coupled with a rise in exports, resulted in 
a steep decrease in the current-accounts deficit: the deficit for 1982 was 
estimated at US $1.2 billion, less than half the US $2.6 billion deficit in 
1981. Imports declined in absolute terms by about 4.0-4.5% as opposed 
to a 15% expansion in the preceding year. At the same time, exports 
achieved a growth rate of about 10%.» Inflation is estimated to fall to 
about 3%, a dramatic drop from the 12% and 19% levels of 1981 and 
1980, respectively.!* 

The improvement in the current-accounts deficit, regarded as only 
temporary, is expected to deteriorate once economic activity turns up- 
ward. As a precaution against a possible worsening in Thailand’s balance 
of payments in the short and medium term, the Bank of Thailand—the 
central bank—secured new IMF borrowings of up to 271.5 million 
SDRs (US $298.6 million), amounting to 100% of ‘Thailand’s quota. It 
should be noted, however, that Thailand’s credit rating compares quite 
favorably with most other Asian countries, with total external debts 
amounting to US $8 billion and a debt-service ratio of 16%. 

In accordance with IMF conditions, the Thai government continued 
its emphasis on budgetary austerity. Expenditures rose by only 9.9% in 
the fiscal 1983 budget, as contrasted with expenditure growth rates of 
15% and 22% in the fiscal 1982 and fiscal 1981 budgets, respectively.'° 

Thailand’s fifth five-year national plan went into effect in 1982. The 
National Economic and Social Development Board, architect of the plan, 
stressed that the economy was at a critical turning point, and that the 
Thai government was shifting to the offensive with respect to its economic 
policies. Included in the fifth plan was the development of basic industries 
in the so-called Eastern Seaboard as well as the development of three 
deep-sea ports in the area. If successful, this may result in a decentraliza- 
tion of industry away from Bangkok. Financing for the Eastern Seaboard 
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development project is estimated in the region of US $5 billion, of which 
the Thai government plans to spend about US $1.5 billion over the next 
four years to provide the necessary infrastructure.'® 

Early in 1982, high priority was accorded to a rather ambitious proj- 
ect to export liquefied natural gas (LNG). A dispute between the ‘Thai 
government and Texas Pacific Thailand, Inc., over the government’s 
scheme to make the American concessionary a minority shareholder, 
however, finally ended in the shelving of the plan. Instead, the govern- 
ment decided to resume talks with Texas Pacific to buy gas for domestic 
consumption.!” 


Foreign Relations 


The focal point of Thai foreign policy in the past two years has been 
the Kampuchea-Vietnam question. This has influenced Thailand’s rela- 
tions with all other countries, resulting in the establishment of stronger 
ties with those nations favoring Vietnam’s withdrawal from Kampuchea, 
and a coolness toward Vietnam’s allies and supporters. The U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly’s recognition of Democratic Kampuchea (a tripartite al- 
liance headed by Prince Norodom Sihanouk) represented a major victory 
for Thailand and the ASEAN proponents of the initiative, insofar as it 
was a vote against the Soviet-Hanoi—backed Heng Samrin regime.'® 

In consequence of China’s stand on Kampuchea, ‘Thailand continued 
to maintain a friendly posture toward the People’s Republic, as evidenced 
by its interest in strengthening trade ties as well as the visit to China by 
Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanond in November. In contrast, and again 
as a consequence of the Soviet Union’s support of Vietnam, relations with 
that country remained correct, but distant—for example, the funeral of 
Premier Leonid Brezhnev was attended only by the Thai ambassador as 
Thailand’s chief representative. 

With the conservative Reagan administration in office in the U.S., 
military cooperation between Thailand and the U.S. has been further 
strengthened. U.S. military assistance to Thailand in 1982 amounted to 
US $79.2 million, compared to US $50 million in 1981.'9 The U.S. 
agreed to make available to Thailand the long-range, surface-to-surface 
Harpoon missile system. ‘The number of U.S. Fleet warship visits to 
Thailand increased, as did the number of joint Thai-U.S. military exer- 
cises. Twelve such exercises, including the much-publicized Cobra Gold 
82, were scheduled during 1982.7° 


Suchitra Punyaratabandhu-Bhakdi is Assistant Professor in the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, National Institute of Development Administration, Bangkok. 
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INDONESIA IN 1982: ELECTORAL 
VICTORY AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
FOR THE NEW ORDER 


Gordon R. Hein* 


POLITICAL LIFE in Indonesia under the New Order 
leadership of President Soeharto has been defined and circumscribed by 
two major assumptions on the part of the government concerning the his- 
torical evolution and priority needs of the nation. First, that economic 
development and political stability constitute vital national goals in them- 
selves. Second, that these two goals are inseparable, interdependent, and 
mutually reinforcing: long-term political stability can only be guaranteed 
by success in economic development, while that development can only be 
successful in a climate of political stability. Thus, each of the two goals 
helps make the other possible and, indeed, each cannot be achieved with- 
out the other. 

It is within this context that the government’s sweeping victory in the 
May 4, 1982, general elections under the Golkar banner takes on special 
significance. Not only is it highly likely that there will be another five 
years of political stability—with President Soeharto to be named (proba- 
bly unanimously) to a fourth term in office and also to receive the title 
“Father of Development” when the People’s Consultative Assembly 
(MPR) convenes in March 1983. The victory also allows the government 
the political leeway to carry out the painful but necessary austerity mea- 
sures and structural adjustments to deal effectively with the international 
recession and keep Indonesia’s long-term economic development drive on 
course. 


* The views expressed are those of the author and do not represent an Asia Foundation 
viewpoint. 
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That the results of the general elections might significantly alter the 
basic system of military and technocratic rule that has dominated Indone- 
sian political life since the fall of Sukarno was never a real possibility. 
One reason for this has to do with the structure of the Indonesian politi- 
cal institutions themselves. On May 4 the voters elected 360 members of 
the 460-seat national parliament, the People’s Legislative Assembly 
(DPR), along with regional representatives, with the other 100 DPR 
members (including representatives from the military) to be appointed by 
the government. All DPR members in turn automatically win seats, 
along with 460 additional appointees,' in the 920-member MPR, which 
is nominally the highest political body in the country and which will ac- 
tually select the President and Vice President and formally approve the 
government-drafted Broad Outline of State Policy for the next five-year 
period. Thus only 360, or 39%, of the 920 Presidential electors in the 
MPR were directly chosen by the people in the general elections of May 
4, 1982. 

This is not to say that the elections are meaningless. On the contrary, 
they play an extremely important role not only in formalizing the existing 
political system and helping to legitimize that system both domestically 
and internationally, but also in providing a real barometer of public opin- 
ion and at least a modicum of short-term, mass-based political participa- 
tion and popular debate on political leadership, policies, and the general 
direction of the country’s development. 

In this regard, the government can take considerable satisfaction in 
the election results. After a spirited 45-day campaign, Golkar, the gov- 
ernment’s organization of functional groups, came through with 64% of 
the total vote, compared with 28% for the Muslim PPP (United Develop- 
ment Party) and 8% for the “Nationalist” PDI (Indonesian Democracy 
Party). Not only did this represent the New Order’s best showing ever at 
the polls (Golkar won 63% of the vote in 1971 and 62% in 1977), Golkar 
also won a key psychological victory in avenging its 1977 loss to PPP in 
the special capital district of Jakarta. In all, Golkar took 26 of Indo- 
nesia’s provinces, the only exception being the PPP victory in the Islamic 
stronghold of Aceh in northern Sumatra. 

Before the campaign began, an absolute Golkar landslide was being 
predicted in many quarters, even among the opposition leaders, and some 
expressed fears that a de facto one-party state would emerge if PPP and 
PDI proved incapable of mounting a serious electoral challenge to the 
government because of their own internal disarray. This disarray stems 
largely from 1973 when the government forcibly consolidated the nine 
existing political parties into two broad and somewhat artificial group- 
ings, with the PDI made up of the old Catholic and Protestant parties, 
two small secular parties, and the remnants of Sukarno’s once-grand 
PNI, while the PPP represents a sometimes uneasy amalgam of histor- 
ically and ideologically diverse Islamic groups. This was done ostensibly 
to streamline the electoral system and avoid the instabilities of the past, 
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but the outcome has been to weaken the parties vis-a-vis Golkar. The 
PDI has been so racked by defections and by. leadership and policy dis- 
putes over the years that the government itself has been called in to play a 
mediating role lest the party disintegrate totally, leaving only a two-sided 
and dangerously polarized system of government versus Islamic opposi- 
tion.2 The PPP, meanwhile, experienced a severe pre-election split be- 
tween its two largest factions, the MI (Muslimin Indonesia) and the 
more traditionalist and more critical NU (Nahdlatul Ulama), over the 
selection and ranking of candidates for the joint PPP slate in the May 4 
parliamentary elections. When the government-controlled General Elec- 
tion Institute approved the list submitted by the more amenable MI fac- 
tion, there were charges that the government was working with the MI 
leadership to eliminate NU hardliners from positions of power within 
PPP and thus from Parliament.? Indeed, some prominent NU leaders 
even suggested that NU should give up altogether on parliamentary poli- 
tics as currently conducted and instead focus exclusively on grass-roots 
village-level social and religious activities. 

Compared to the two opposition parties, the government’s Golkar 
organization of functional groups is a well-oiled and well-financed elec- 
toral machine. Somewhat ironically, the conception of functional group 
politics in Indonesia now embraced by a conservative and technocratically 
oriented government can actually be traced to the charismatic late Presi- 
dent Sukarno, who envisioned a revolutionary Indonesian nationalism 
mobilized along essentially corporatist rather than class lines. During the 
period of the New Order, however, the Golkar family of “civilian” func- 
tional associations (representing workers, businessmen, farmers, youth 
groups, women, etc.) has become less important to the overall strength of 
the organization than Golkar’s institutional and personal connections 
with the armed forces (ABRI) and the civil service (KORPRI). 

The government draws a clear distinction between Golkar and the 
two political parties, both structurally and substantively, in that Golkar is 
seen as pragmatic, program-oriented, and focused on the successful im- 
plementation of national objectives, particularly economic development. 
Partisan politics, by contrast, is regarded as inherently counter-produc- 
tive, devisive, and destabilizing almost by definition, an expensive luxury 
that Indonesia cannot yet really afford as it devotes all its resources and 
energies to the more crucial and essentially apolitical task of national de- 
velopment. 

The view of the New Order leadership that politics is best subordi- 
nated to considerations of economic development and stability is a direct 
legacy of what were seen to be the political excesses of the Sukarno era. 
The continual cabinet crises, partisan squabbles, and government ineffi- 
ciency that characterized the post-independence period of liberal democ- 
racy are seen as proof that an electoral system based solely around 
political parties will lead to instability, administrative stagnation, and a 
governmental leadership more interested in appealing to the narrow pa- 
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rochial interests of particular constituencies than in effectively governing 
for the good of the nation as a whole. Similarly, the extreme ideological 
polarization of Sukarno’s Guided Democracy period (1959-65), which 
culminated in the abortive communist coup attempt in 1965, are seen as 
proving the need for a domestic political system characterized by unity, 
continuity, stability, even consensus. 

Golkar, then, is seen as essentially apolitical, or rather as uniquely 
able (along with the military) to rise above the fray of divisive partisan 
politics in order to carry out the government’s sacred mission of promot- 
ing development and ensuring stability. In fact, it is sometimes difficult or 
misleading even to make a distinction between the government and 
Golkar at all. With the Indonesian civil service corps (KORPRI) a con- 
stituent element of the Golkar family (and by far its most dominant ele- 
ment), it is often hard to say where one stops and the other starts. What zs 
clear is that because Golkar commands the membership and loyalty of the 
civil service, it enjoys a de facto network of communication, patronage, 
and electoral mobilization that extends from the Presidential Palace to the 
lowest levels ‘of government, while the political parties are prevented, 
again for reasons of stability and development, from operating at the local 
level except during the 45-day official campaign period. As Vice Presi- 
dent Adam Malik has explained: 


It is well-known that the political parties are dissatisfied with the way we 
have used the so-called “floating mass” concept whereby political parties 
cannot go below the country level to do their politiking ... and can only 
politicize the general population in the villages during election cam- 
paigns. This is explainable only in terms of our past experience, when 
everything was politicized and the people were being exploited for pur- 
poses they did not even understand, with disastrous impacts on de- 
velopment.* 


It is clear that Golkar enjoys tremendous overall organizational su- 
periority over the other political parties, in addition to possessing a con- 
siderable measure of raw political and economic clout. In this sense, 
Golkar has the benefit of being the organization in power, the one that 
can not only offer vague promises and platitudes, but which can deliver 
the goods in the form of government programs. The press tended to be 
particularly outspoken on this issue: 


With the election campaign proceeding in the capital and the regions, 
government ministers and other top functionaries [have] been busy going 
to the regions to inaugurate large numbers of development projects, ... 
descending on remote villages around the country to supply them with 
electricity, drinking water, new shelters ... yes, all are gifts from the 
government.’ 


Certainly Golkar enjoyed some distinct advantages over the two po- 
litical parties in the campaigning. Yet the campaign itself demonstrated 
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that PPP and PDI also proved quite capable of mobilizing popular sup- 
port both for mass rallies and at the polls. The 45-day campaign period 
was divided up into five election rounds, with each of the three contes- 
tants taking their turns on a rotating basis. The Muslim PPP went first 
in each round, and the party’s first mass rally in downtown Jakarta on 
March 15 showed a surprisingly large turnout for the speeches (and the 
free music); in some ways it set the tone for the whole campaign with 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic, mostly young supporters and 
hangers-on in attendance. The first Golkar rally, three days later, was 
even larger, with crowd estimates ranging from 500,000 to one million. It 
was during this rally that the first campaign violence occurred, as groups 
of young PPP supporters and common hooligans attacked the pro-Golkar 
crowd. In the melee that followed, stores were looted, cars and buses were 
burned, and many people were injured and arrested. The government 
acted quickly to prevent the further spread of rioting. Extra police and 
the military were called in to maintain order, large campaign rallies were 
moved to the safer confines of the national stadium, the three contestants 
met under government direction to condemn jointly the violence and work 
out ways to prevent it in the future. After a couple of tense days the 
Situation was stabilized. Sporadic instances of violence continued to 
plague the campaign, however, in Jakarta, Central Java, and elsewhere, 
and a total of “about 20 people were officially reported to have died in 
various incidents’® before the “Festival of Democracy” gave way to a 
“quiet week” of no campaigning preceding the election on May 4. Both 
the Islamic daily newspaper Pelita and the country’s leading news- 
magazine Tempo were banned because their reporting of the campaign 
violence was seen as violating the “consensus” agreement between the 
government and the press that provocative and destabilizing events should 
not be publicized. 

The campaign itself was certainly spirited but was nonetheless dis- 
appointing in its relative lack of substantive discussion and debate. 
Golkar, quite naturally, emphasized the “continuous acceleration of na- 
tional development” and, to counter PPP’s populist appeals, made a spe- 
cial push for “the equitable distribution of its benefits.”’ The PPP, using 
the Ka'abah in Mecca as its campaign emblem, was predictably strong on 
self-reliance and anti-corruption themes, with religious morality pro- 
moted as a prerequisite for true national development. The PDI, at least 
in the latter part of the campaign, emphasized the party’s links to former 
President Sukarno. Still, the campaign seemed to be dominated less by 
issues than by personalities and primordial loyalties, less by reasoned de- 
bate on national goals and priorities than by the mobilization of motorcy- 
cle youth brigades through the streets of Indonesia’s cities and towns.® 

Despite the shortcomings in the campaign, the Indonesian people 
were on the whole certainly aware of the purpose and content of the elec- 
toral competition, as well as the overall orientation and broad priorities of 
the three competitors involved. And despite some scattered opposition 
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charges of double-voting and other election irregularities on the part of 
the authorities, the election was generally regarded as fairer and 
smoother than in the past, with less coercion, less partisan involvement by 
the military, and no blatant vote-rigging on any significant scale. Taking 
into consideration all the advantages (and the disadvantages) that Golkar 
has as the party in power, the government can still take justifiable pride 
in the election results as an overall vote of confidence from the people of 
Indonesia, especially in comparison to the available alternatives. The gov- 
ernment now has a mandate for another five years of policies and pro- 
grams oriented toward the twin goals of economic development and 
political stability—and another five years in which to institute the more 
open, léss controlled political system that will be necessary to guarantee 
that stability for the long term. 


The Economy 


In 1982 the international recession caught up with the Indonesian 
economy, and the boom years of the recent past have given way to the 
need for a painful but necessary program of austerity and adjustment. 
Fortunately, it appears that the government has both the political leeway 
and the political will to carry out such a program as Indonesia heads 
toward the end of its Third Five-Year Development Plan. 

The Indonesian economy is still heavily dependent on the export of 
basic commodities, with petroleum exports alone accounting for some 
70% of the national budget. The international oil glut and falling oil 
prices have thus hit Indonesia especially hard and have been a major 
factor in the overall slowing-down of the Indonesian economy from a 
7.6% GDP growth rate in 1981 to an expected 1982 figure of around 
4.3%. Indonesia currently has the capacity to produce about 1.6 million 
barrels of oil a day, but the international market has been such that Indo- 
nesia, despite lowering crude oil prices in November, is now operating 
even below its OPEC production quota of 1.3 million barrels a day. Total 
oil revenue for 1982 is expected to decline by about 15% as a result. 

The situation for Indonesia’s non-oil exports is even bleaker, despite 
the government’s efforts to develop this sector of the economy and diver- 
sify the country’s revenue base. Depressed prices and reduced demand for 
most of Indonesia’s major trading commodities have meant an overall 
drop of some 20% in Indonesia’s non-oil exports earnings, with timber, 
rubber, coffee, tin, palm oil, tobacco, tapioca, copra, and cement all regis- 
tering declines of anywhere from 8% to 87%. The poor performance of 
Indonesia’s export sector and the general sluggishness of the economy as a 
whole have contributed to a 20% shortfall in government revenue; the 
slight decline in imports is not necessarily a positive factor since 90% of 
Indonesia’s imports are not consumer goods but capital goods essential to 
Indonesia’s future industrial development. In overall terms, Indonesia ex- 
pects a 1982 current account deficit of about $7 billion. Some of this will 
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be offset by capital inflows in the form of investments, foreign aid, and 
new commercial bank loans, but Indonesia’s overall balance of payments 
deficit will still be large enough virtually to cut its Central Bank—held 
official foreign exchange reserves in half, down to about the $4 billion 
level. New foreign borrowing, meanwhile, has raised Indonesia’s external 
public debt to around $18 billion (of which 63% is owed to governments 
and 37% to private banks), and increased its debt service ratio to a still- 
manageable 13%. In such an unfavorable macro-economic environment, 
moreover, it is of course all the more difficult for the Indonesian govern- 
ment to meet the basic food, health, and educational needs of 150 million 
people and effectively tackle the enduring problems of overpopulation, 
unemployment, rural landlessness, income inequality, and inadequate 
physical infrastructure. 

Still, the economic news from 1982 was not all gloomy. For the first 
time, Indonesia has moved into the ranks of the world’s middle-income 
countries according to the World Bank’s categorization system, with an 
estimated per capita income of almost $600 per year. Although this may 
make it more difficult for Indonesia to qualify for certain types of foreign 
assistance, it nonetheless represents an achievement in which the New 
Order can take considerable pride. Similarly, international confidence in 
Indonesia’s ability to deal successfully with the current economic situa- 
tion continues to be solid. More foreign investments were approved in 
1982 than the year before, and Indonesia has been able to borrow funds 
commercially at only 0.375% over the London Interbank Offered Rate. 

The inflation rate, meanwhile, has been kept under 10% for the sec- 
ond year in a row, no mean feat considering that there was a 4.7% rise in 
the month of January alone following a 60% hike in domestic fuel prices. 
Indonesia also enjoyed another bumper rice harvest despite the drought 
that plagued the country for much of 1982. With rice production up 
6.95% for the year and 36% over the past five years, the government has 
fulfilled a politically significant promise it made to the Indonesian people 
by achieving virtual self-sufficiency in rice. 

Most promising of all, Indonesia has begun to take bold steps to deal 
with the recession and to adjust its long-term development programs to 
the new, harsher realities of the current international economic environ- 
ment. And wherever possible, Indonesia has attempted to do this without 
cutting back on its commitment to public investment and economic 
growth, preferring to opt for belt-tightening and structural reform rather 
than sacrifice developmental momentum. In other words, the government 
seems to agree with the World Bank’s annual report that “the risks asso- 
ciated with cutting back development programs ... are greater than the 
risks associated with maintaining a rapidly expanding one.”® 

The government’s budget for fiscal year 1982-83, released in Janu- 
ary, set the tone for the year with an overall increase in expenditures of 
only 12.2% and a dramatic reduction in the government’s subsidies on 
domestic fuel, from 10.9% of the budget to 5.9%. Government subsidies 
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on rice, flour, and sugar were also reduced some 39.2%,'° while salaries 
of civil servants, which had risen 20-40% the year before, were frozen. 
The freeze on salaries plus the reductions on subsidies made it possible to 
reduce overall “routine expenditures” in the budget by 6.7%, while “‘de- 
velopment expenditures” rose almost 35%, or from 46% to 55% of the 
total budget. In November it was announced that expensive government 
subsidies on fertilizer and pesticides would also be reduced by raising the 
actual price of these commodities to farmers, who in turn are to be par- 
tially compensated through higher rice prices. It is also expected that in 
the budget for 1983-84, the government will again hold the line on civil 
servants’ salaries and will further reduce domestic fuel subsidies in order 
to reduce pricing distortions in the economy and mobilize the govern- 
ment’s limited funds for development purposes. 

Throughout the year a whole series of measures designed to promote 
Indonesia’s non-oil exports was introduced. The most controversial of 
these was the new “counter-purchasing”’ policy, introduced in January 
1982. Under this regulation, foreign suppliers winning certain Indone- 
sian government contracts—other than oil and natural gas—must agree 
to purchase Indonesian non-oil and gas products equivalent in value to 
the equipment and materials they bring into Indonesia. Although this 
policy was originally declared impractical and ambiguous!! by some for- 
eign businessmen, the first counterpurchasing agreements were indeed 
signed later in the year. Also in January, the government introduced a 
comprehensive package of trade policies designed especially to assist In- 
donesia’s non-oil export sector. Under this package, foreign exchange 
rules were liberalized, export taxes were lowered, export procedures were 
simplified and government red-tape reduced, quality-control measures 
were introduced, and export credits were made available at low rates to 
Indonesian enterprises trading goods abroad. A further spur to Indonesia 
non-oil exports is the steady downward float of the Rupiah during 1982. 
In the past year the Rupiah has undergone a de facto devaluation of more 
than 8% against the U.S. dollar, and the current exchange rate of about 
690 Rupiah to 1 US$ could go to 800-to-1 or even higher by the end of 
1983. 

Indonesia has also introduced new measures to reduce government 
expenditures and generate additional revenue for developmental pur- 
poses. The government has made new efforts to improve its collection of 
direct and indirect taxes and, through a much-publicized court case 
against a Japanese firm, has served notice that it will be much stricter in 
preventing tax evasion by foreign companies operating in Indonesia. ‘The 
government is also insisting that the number of foreign nationals working 
in certain spheres of the economy be reduced and that the shipment of 
government-owned goods imported to or exported from Indonesia should 
be handled by national shipping companies. Efforts have been made to 
increase the flow of foreign tourists to Indonesia, and at year’s end Indo- 
nesia moved to reduce or ban the import of all non-essential goods in an 
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effort to save hard-earned foreign exchange. Finally, in an effort to gen- 
erate revenue and reduce the outflow of the Rupiah, the government in- 
troduced a six-fold increase in the cost of an exit permit for people going 
abroad. 

A few of the above measures reflect a tendency toward increased eco- 
nomic nationalism, but the vast majority display a commitment to greater 
liberalization and a willingness to subject the Indonesian economy to the 
discipline of international and domestic free market forces. It may even be 
that the recession and the oil glut will prove to be a blessing in disguise 
for the long-range development of the Indonesian economy because of the 
austerity and structural adjustments that they demand. And there is no 
doubt that Indonesia, particularly following the government’s electorial 
triumph in May, is in a much better position than most developing coun- 
tries, or most industrialized countries for that matter, to make the hard 
choices necessary to put the economy on a firmer footing for the long-term 
future. 


Foreign Policy 


Throughout the period of the New Order, Indonesia’s foreign policy 
has been moderate, low-keyed, and primarily oriented toward securing 
the optimal international and regional environment for the successful 
fulfillment of the country’s domestic developmental objectives. As such, 
the strident Third World ultra-nationalism that characterized the latter 
Sukarno years has given way to the cultivation of solid trade, aid, and 
investment relations with those countries best able to assist Indonesia’s 
economic development—i.e., the U.S., Western Europe, and Japan. In 
this context, President Soeharto’s successful October visit to the U.S. and 
Japan, the recent selection of the highly-regarded Assistant Secretary of 
State John Holdridge as the new U.S. Ambassador to Jakarta, and strong 
Western support at the U.N. for the new ASEAN-backed Cambodian 
government headed by Prince Sihanouk all attest to the continued good 
relations between anti-communist and development-oriented Indonesia 
and the nations of the industrialized West. . 

But there is another side to the story as well. During 1982 Indonesia 
gave off clear signs that it might be moving toward a more prominent role 
in regional and world affairs. And on many issues, ranging from interna- 
tional economic issues to the role of China and Japan in Southeast Asian 
security affairs, Indonesia has increasingly distanced itself from U.S. 
positions and has begun gradually to reassert a more nationalist, Third 
World foreign policy line in keeping with its legacy as a founding mem- 
ber of the nonaligned movement. | 

First and foremost, Indonesia’s foreign policy is conceptualized, con- 
ducted, and articulated in terms of the country’s membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). The five-member regional 
grouping of non-communist states was founded in 1967 solely as a so- 
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cioeconomic and cultural association. But it was actually a political 
event—the sudden and dramatic communist triumphs in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia in 1975—that provided the impetus for the expanding 
cooperation among ASEAN countries in the economic, diplomatic, and, 
increasingly, the military sphere as well. The seven-and-a-half years 
since the spring of 1975 have seen an explosion of ASEAN-focused ac- 
tivities and organizations, from summit meetings involving heads of state 
to seemingly endless official conferences and seminars on ASEAN -related 
issues, from regular cabinet-level discussions to the whole host of govern- 
ment, quasi-government, and private ASEAN associations springing up 
in all walks of life (among bankers, film producers, journalists, even 
bowlers) and helping to solidify the people-to-people contacts that make 
ASEAN solidarity more than just a slogan bandied about by foreign min- 
isters on certain official occasions. The ASEAN Permanent Secretariat 
now occupies an impressive new building in Jakarta, and other countries 
have expressed interest in joining the organization. Most importantly, 
ASEAN increasingly speaks with a unified voice at international eco- 
nomic and diplomatic assemblies, a voice that is being listened to and 
taken seriously. 

In what was probably the regional organization’s biggest diplomatic 
triumph to date, ASEAN provided the key impetus for the establishment 
in June 1982 of a compromise coalition government-in-exile in Cam- 
bodia, with Prince Sihanouk as President, composed of the three dispa- 
rate Cambodian resistance groups still waging a guerrilla war against the 
Vietnamese occupiers of that country. In the U.N. General Assembly vote 
in late October of 1982, the ASEAN-backed coalition successfully re- 
tained its seat in the U.N. as the legitimate government of Cambodia 
against the challenge of the Vietnamese-installed puppet regime of Heng 
Samrin. The 90-29 vote represented a landslide victory for ASEAN over 
the Soviet-Vietnam camp. International support for ASEAN’s position 
on the continued Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia was further dem- 
onstrated when the General Assembly voted 105 to 23 (with 20 absten- 
tions) to approve for the fourth consecutive year an ASEAN resolution 
calling for a Vietnamese withdrawal. The increase of 14 votes favoring 
the resolution compared to last year’s total suggests that with the coalition 
government finally established, ASEAN’s position is growing steadily 
stronger over time. 

Within the ASEAN framework, Indonesia has gone along with its 
partners in working with China on the Cambodia issue and has consis- 
tently supported Thailand as a front-line state against further Viet- 
namese expansionism in the region. But Indonesia has adamantly refused 
to accept the view that ASEAN must join with China, Japan, and the 
United States in opposing the Vietnamese presence in Cambodia as part 
of a broader, de facto alliance of containment against the Soviet Union 
and its client states in Asia. In Jakarta’s eyes, such a policy would reduce 
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Southeast Asia to a mere arena for the self-interested competition of ex- 
ternal great powers and would make a mockery of both Indonesia’s tradi- 
tion of nonalignment and ASEAN’s professed goal of making Southeast 
Asia into a “Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality” (ZOPFAN). Based 
on its past experiences with the countries involved, Indonesia even ques- 
tions whether it is indeed Vietnam, rather than China, or even Japan, 
that constitutes the primary long-term threat to ASEAN, while the U.S. 
is criticized for not being sensitive to these historical fears because of its 
cold war, anti-Soviet worldview.!? In the words of Foreign Minister 
Mochtar Kusumaadmadja: 


Sometimes the U.S. views situations too much in global, superpower 
terms, neglecting other aspects. For instance, the relationship with China 
is seen to counterbalance U.S. policy vis a vis the Soviet Union. ... This 
picture forgets the other nations in Asia to whom China means something 
else ... Ultimately, the biggest threat is China.’ 


Indonesia, then, is extremely wary of joining in any across-the-board al- 
liance against Vietnam, preferring instead to keep communications chan- 
nels with Vietnam open in the hopes that a regional solution to the 
Cambodia problem can be found and that Vietnam will eventually pull 
itself out of the Soviet orbit and become a Southeast Asian Yugoslavia 
rather than a Cuba. 

Meanwhile, Jakarta still refuses to normalize diplomatic relations 
with Beijing, seventeen years after the Chinese-backed communist coup 
attempt of 1965. Its fears of communist insurgency in the ASEAN region 
are directed almost exclusively against China rather than Vietnam or the 
Soviet Union, although Indonesia did expel two Russians in February on 
charges of espionage. Similarly, Indonesia rejected out of hand the idea 
put forward by ASEAN hardliner Singapore in 1981 that ASEAN 
should provide military support to the non-communist Cambodian 
groups fighting against the Vietnamese. Lee Kuan Yew’s suggestion in 
September that all five ASEAN countries hold joint military exercises to 
demonstrate and increase regional solidarity met with a similarly negative 
reaction in Jakarta because of expressed fears that ASEAN might move 
-toward becoming a military pact. 

Indonesia has asserted its independence from U.S. policies as well. 
The U.S. was resented for its decision to release 30,000 tons of tin from 
its stockpile onto the world market and for its refusal to sign the Law of 
the Sea Treaty. And on issues such as the Middle East conflict, South 
Africa, and the New International Economic Order, Indonesia can be 
counted upon to vote the straight Third World ticket. Visits to Jakarta 
during 1982 by Indira Gandhi of India, Zia Ul-Haq of Pakistan, Nguyen 
Co Thach of Vietnam, Caspar Weinberger of the U.S., and, especially, 
Nicolae Ceausescu of Romania (the first communist head of state to visit 
Indonesia since the New Order was founded in 1967) provided further 
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demonstration that Indonesia still takes its commitment to nonalignment 
seriously, its opposition to communism notwithstanding. 

One of the biggest sore spots between the two countries has been the 
absence of a U.S. ambassador in Jakarta since the departure of Edward 
Masters in November 1981. In May of 1982 Indonesia rejected the ap- 
pointment of career diplomat Morton Abramowitz to the post, after 
Washington infighting and the leak of an ultra-conservative “White Pa- 
per” critical of him made the appointment too controversial in Jakarta’s 
eyes. The problem was finally resolved with the appointment of John 
Holdridge, the Assistant Secretary of State for Asia and the Pacific to fill 
the vacancy. The selection of such a highly regarded and experienced 
professional to assume the Ambassador’s post in Jakarta was viewed in 
Indonesia as a somewhat overdue recognition by the U.S. of Indonesia’s 
importance,'* and in fact served as a fitting symbol for Indonesia’s more 
active and assertive role in international affairs during the year. The ap- 
pointment was announced by President Reagan during Soeharto’s suc- 
cessful visit to the U.S. in October (he also visited Spain, South Korea 
and Japan), and the two countries ended 1982 on a note of optimism 
regarding their traditionally strong bilateral relations. 


Conclusion 


Indonesia faced many difficult challenges in 1982, and for the most 
part these challenges were successfully met. ‘The general elections of May 
4, while not a textbook example of pure democracy, nonetheless demon- 
strated solid popular support for the government’s priority goals and its 
overall performance in achieving them. The political strength of Islam, 
meanwhile, has receded still further, while the succession issue has been 
postponed for another five years with President Soeharto heading toward 
his fourth term in office. In international affairs Indonesia has gradually 
begun to seek out a more prominent role and to reassert a more na- 
tionalistic foreign policy line but one still squarely within the moderate 
and development-oriented ASEAN framework. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Indonesia appears to be responding positively to the special chal- 
lenges posed by the international recession and the oil glut, and has begun 
to initiate the painful austerity measures and structural adjustments nec- 
essary to keep its economic development program moving forward despite 
the generally unfavorable international economic environment. With 
overall leadership and policy continuity assured by its sweeping election 
triumph, the Indonesian government has the opportunity to put Indone- 
sian economic, and political, development on a sounder footing for the 
long-term future. 


Gordon R. Hein is Assistant Representative of The Asia Foundation in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia. 
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MALAYSIA IN 1982: A NEW FRONTIER? 


Jerry Bass 


THE FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS of Malaysia’s so-called 
2M administration evoked the heady days of the New Frontier in the 
United States.! Datuk Seri Dr. Mahathir Mohamad, Malaysia’s fourth 
prime minister, presents a picture of vigor and activism. Just as contrasts 
between Eisenhower and John F. Kennedy highlighted the change in the 
temper and tempo of American public life, so the avuncular cast of the 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, Tun Razak, and Dato Hussein Onn governments 
underscored the impression in 1982 of a new Malaysian brush dedicated 
to sweeping clean complacency and corruption. The year’s constant 
theme, on which the administration campaigned in the April 22nd elec- 
tion, was to provide a “clean, efficient and trustworthy” government. 

The year began with a number of symbolic signs of the technocratic 
bent. Precisely at 11:30 p.m. on December 31, 1981, clocks in Peninsular 
Malaysia were advanced one-half hour to bring its time in conformity 
with the East Malaysian states of Sabah and Sarawak. In markets and 
shops where Malaysians purchased their rice and vegetables, sarongs and 
saris—and increasingly their videocassettes—the metric system replaced 
the local system of weights and measures. Punch clocks were introduced 
in government offices and employees required to clock-in at work. Civil 
servants had to declare their assets and, lest the message be missed, the 
Anti-Corruption Agency was reestablished. 

In his book, Presidential Power, Richard Neustadt emphasized Ken- 
nedy’s tendency (at least after the Bay of Pigs episode) to bypass formal 
governmental channels. Mahathir is described as similarly inclined to call 
unexpectedly on officials with operating responsibilities to monitor partic- 
ular projects or policies. Performance, speed, results, he announced by 
word and deed, were what counted. He appeared, moreover, the embodi- 
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ment of the values he propagated, demanding no more from others than 
he asked of himself. 

Mahathir is the first Malaysian prime minister who is not from the 
traditional Malay aristocracy or educated as a lawyer in England. Of 
middle class origin, he obtained a medical degree from the University of 
Malaya in Singapore and practiced medicine for eleven years before en- 
tering politics full-time. He appears to be a thinker and an idealist, even 
a “rebel,” who gained the highest position in the land unsullied by the 
usual compromises of political life. Malaysians remember how, after the 
1969 communal disturbances, Mahathir was drummed out of the United 
Malays National Organization (UMNO) when a critical letter he sent 
the then prime minister and UMNO president, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
became public. ‘They recall the sensation caused by his 1970 book, The 
Malay Dilemma, banned in Malaysia until last year, that contributed to 
perceptions of him as an “ultra” or Malay extremist, a background 
{though he has largely lived it down) that lends authenticity to the re- 
formist image of his administration. 

Sensitive to the potentially disruptive effects of appearing too radical, 
however, Mahathir stated repeatedly that he abides by the established 
policies of the 11-party ruling coalition, the National Front (NF), and is 
concerned only to assure their effective implementation. He could hardly 
maintain otherwise given his accession to the prime ministership through 
the “normal” channel of the deputy prime ministership. The election it- 
self illustrated the government’s careful balancing of continuity and 
change. NF candidates represented its component parties in virtually the 
same ratio as in the 1978 election. However, more incumbents were re- 
placed, almost 50% in UMNO’s case, than in any other election. ‘Thus 
the NF structure was kept intact, but used to provide a cadre of leaders 
more representative of (the new candidates were, on the whole, younger, 
better educated, and more often from professional backgrounds) and re- 
sponsive to the 2M style. 

‘The election, held nine months after Mahathir replaced Hussein as 
prime minister upon the latter’s retirement because of poor health, and 
more than a year earlier than required by law, was framed by the 2M 
administration as an opportunity for the country to pass judgment on its 
stewardship. That the NF would be returned to power was a foregone 
conclusion, but the extent of its victory confounded the “consensus among 
analysts ... that the government will not win as handsomely as it did in 
1974 or 1978.” The party line-up in the 154-member parliament, with 
the 1978 results in parentheses, was as follows: NF, 132 (131); Demo- 
cratic Action Party (DAP), 9 (16); Parti Islam Sa-Malaysia (PAS), 5 (5); 
and independents 8 (2).° In Peninsular Malaysia, the NF gained 9 par- 
liamentary seats—-UMNO, 70 (70); Malaysian Chinese Association 
(MCA), 24 (17); Malaysian Indian Congress (MIC), 4 (3); Gerakan 
Rakyat Malaysia (GRM), 5 (4)—and increased its vote from 57% to 
61%. In East Malaysia, on the other hand, the NF lost seven seats, in- 
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cluding two in Sarawak, to the DAP, which thus became the first penin- 
sular party to obtain a foothold in the state. In Sabah, five Berjaya 
members ran as independents, defeating the candidates of their NF part- 
ner, the once-powerful United Sabah National Organization. At the state 
level, the NF kept unchallenged control in all eleven Peninsular Malay- 
sian states, ranging from a clean sweep of the Johore Assembly to a 26- 
to-10 majority in Kelantan. (State elections in Sabah and Sarawak are 
not due until 1986 and 1984, respectively.) 

One reason the government called an early election, according to ob- 
servers, was concern that a worsening economy would cut into its sup- 
port, an evaluation confirmed after the election by an unprecedented 
review of Malaysia’s fourth Five-Year Plan to reduce public expenditure 
by eliminating so-called prestige projects. ‘The country’s economy, despite 
significant diversification, remains vulnerable to the prices brought by oil, 
rubber, tin, and other export commodities. These have been declining 
with the world recession, confronting Malaysia with an unfavorable trade 
balance in 1981 and 1982 for the first time in 12 years.* Observers gener- 
ally agree that the NF goal, under the New Economic Policy (NEP), to 
provide the Malays by 1990 with 30% of the country’s wealth without 
unduly straining communal tensions, largely hinges on continuing the 7- 
8% growth rate of recent years. The prospects, however, are for reduced 
growth in the immediate future. 

The foregoing should not be taken to suggest that the Malaysian 
economy Is in dire straits; it remains one of the strongest in the world. 
The point is that in April the NF could stress the impressive economic 
development achieved in a climate where that claim was difficult to dis- 
pute. The longer the election was postponed, however, the more readily 
the opposition could capitalize on the classic “yes ... but” argument: 
“yes, gains have been made, but what about the present.” As it is, the 
government purchased a maximum of five years breathing space to ad- 
dress the altering economic situation, including how best to realize or 
modify the NEP, which has proved a flexible doctrine, in a probable con- 
text of reduced growth.’ As Mahathir stated, with the mandate gained in 
the election, his administration would be able to carry out its programs 
“without any fear or reservation that we would be weakened in the pro- 
cess.’ 

The election was a serious setback for the only remaining non- 
Malay opposition party of note, the DAP. Even the party strongman and 
secretary-general, Lim Kit Siang, lost his Malacca state seat and saw his 
majority for his parliamentary seat halved. While the DAP’s percentage 
of the vote was about the same as in 1978, and it made inroads in 
Sarawak, the party lost a number of seats in its urban base. This unex- 
pected outcome reflected, in part, the changing ethnic composition of ur- 
ban Malaysia. In the Federal Territory constituency of Damansara, for 
example, where the DAP leader and trade union figure, V. David, lost to 
an MCA candidate, “the Chinese once formed more than 55% of the 
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electorate. Now they are a minority of 42%, Malays constitute 41% ...a 
scenario repeated throughout the urban constituencies. ... Due in large 
part to the nation’s New Economic Policy ... ever growing numbers of 
Malays are leaving .. . for the towns.’”’ 

The DAP lost momentum as the government coopted many of its 
issues. In contrast to earlier elections, the impression the party sought to 
convey of progressivism and professionalism could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the government’s posture. NF policies implied the “liber- 
alism” called for by the DAP. For example, hundreds of political 
detainees were released, including two DAP members of parliament, and 
the government appeared ready to reconsider legislation permitting de- 
tention without trial of persons judged subversive. Post-election develop- 
ments raised doubts about the degree to which constraints on free speech 
and opposition activities would actually be reduced, but liberalization 
seemed possible at election time. Mahathir, in any case, seemed to have 
an open mind on the subject and could not easily be branded as doc- 
trinaire; in fact, the urban, English-educated Chinese could identify with 
the government’s call for efficiency and hard work and take heart from 
the Prime Miuinister’s evident appreciation of Malaysia’s multiethnic 
character. 

The perennial argument of the MCA, UMNO’s long-time partner 
and the major Chinese party in the NF, that Chinese interests could best 
be advanced within the government, took on new weight in 1982. It could 
not be denied that, 25 years after independence, the opposition was fur- 
ther than ever from power. Consonant with the overall NF line, the 
MCA depicted the election as providing the Chinese with a clear choice 
between having a possibly augmented voice in government or remaining 
largely in the political wilderness. The MCA president, Lee San Choon, 
personalized the choice by standing against the DAP Chairman, Dr. 
Chen Man Hin, in the latter’s home constituency of Seremban. The dra- 
matic nature of the contest concentrated popular attention on Seremban, 
and Lee’s narrow victory (854 votes out of the 45,671 cast) was construed 
as evidence of the MCA’s claim that it was not merely a “tauke” (Chinese 
capitalist) party. ' 

Lee’s decision to risk his political career in a traditional opposition 
constituency had its roots in a challenge by Lim Kit Siang, who dared the 
MCA leader to face him in any of the 12 West Malaysian constituencies 
in which Chinese were a majority of the electorate. Had the challenge 
been refused, it would have seemed proof that the MCA could not claim 
popular support. In the unlikely event it was accepted, the DAP could be 
confident of victory given Malaysia’s electoral experience. But the DAP 
underestimated Lee’s political sagacity. What could be posited as a cou- 
rageous if not foolhardy venture appears in retrospect a carefully calcu- 
lated decision. Seremban had the largest Malay minority in the 
constituencies enumerated by Lim. Lee visited Seremban to test the polit- 
ical waters months before the election date was announced, and the MCA 
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organization systematically explored his chances should he contest, ap- 
parently with positive results. The MCA could also count on Lim not 
bumping Chen, a respected local physician, who had represented Serem- 
ban since 1969. In any case, the gamble paid off, solidifying Lee’s posi- 
tion in the MCA and contributing to the party’s remarkable recovery 
from its 1969 low point when 20 of the MCA’s parliamentary candidates, 
including two senior ministers, went down to defeat. 

The MCA was, in effect, also in competition with two of its NF 
partners, the primarily non-Malay GRM and People’s Progressive Party 
(PPP). The GRM had formed the Penang government since 1969 and 
was the only state headed by a Chinese chief minister (Dr. Lim Chong 
Eu). In the negotiations to determine the NF’s electoral line-up, the 
MCA and GRM were left to fight it out in Penang. Each party contested 
eight seats, with the understanding that the one returning the largest 
number would obtain the chief ministership.2 UMNO was expected to 
and did win the ten seats it contested, but the logic of history and eth- 
nicity precluded the chief minister coming from that party unless the 
DAP badly defeated the MCA and GRM? While the GRM won all of 
the eight seats it contested, against six victories for the MCA, resulting in 
Dr. Lim’s reappointment as chief minister, the GRM7’s inability to 
garner significant support outside of Penang, together with Chong Eu’s 
anticipated retirement (at 62, the 1982 election is almost certainly his 
last), will probably bring about the party’s virtual demise. To judge from 
the PPP’s experience—from the heights of 1969 when it almost formed 
the Perak state government, the PPP was allocated only two state seats in 
1982 and lacked the political muscle to prevent the parliamentary and 
two of the state seats it contested in 1978 being given to the MCA or 
GRM-—the dynamics of NF coalition politics is that weakness can only 
breed weakness. 

The principal Malay opposition party, PAS, continued to concen- 
trate its electoral efforts in the Malay heartland of Kelantan, Trengganu, 
and Kedah. And once again the NF and UMNO emphasized the govern- 
ment’s achievements in fostering development and bettering the lot of 
Malays, while insisting that material development and cooperation with 
non-Malays was fully consonant with Islamic doctrine. UMNO and PAS 
vied to demonstrate their “Islamicness.”” For UMNO this was couched 
primarily in national and international terms. Thus plans were an- 
nounced before the election to establish an Islamic university in Malay- 
sia; the Prime Minister made well-publicized state visits to the Gulf 
States, and the Deputy Prime Minister visited Egypt and Jordan later in 
the year; Malaysia expressed willingness to act as a “channel of commu- 
nication” to help end the Iran-Iraq conflict; and in a myriad of other 
ways the government identified itself with the Muslim world. 

The so-called kafir-mengkafir issue was an extreme statement, in the 
context of the resurgence of Islamic consciousness in Malaysia, of the 
PAS contention that the UMNO-directed government followed un-Islam- 
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ic policies.'° Cooperation with Chinese and Indians, a secular approach 
to development, the very practice of modern statecraft, were depicted in 
that vein. UMNO and PAS supporters were polarized to the degree that, 
according to one New Straits Times reporter, some marriages had to be 
solemnized by the government (UMNO) Imam to obtain the official mar- 
riage certificate and then by the PAS Imam “‘to be accepted in the eyes of 
God. ... The bitterness that permeates the kampungs [villages] in Treng- 
ganu, Kelantan, and to a lesser extent, in Kedah is mind-boggling to out- 
siders.” !! 

A major coup for UMNO, and Mahathir in particular, in the strug- 
gle over which party could more truly lay claim to the Islamic mantle, 
was the announcement by Enchik Anwar Ibrahim that he was joining 
UMNO, followed by his selection as a NF candidate for parliament. An- 
war, a founder and the president of the Islamic Youth Movement, the 
largest and most influential group within the dakwah movement, had 
been a prominent social critic and political activist since the late 1960s. At 
35, he was widely respected as a principled and effective spokesman for a 
new, indigenous vision of the relevancy of Islam to modern Malaysia. 
Many assumed he would eventually accede to the PAS presidency as the 
most appropriate vehicle for his beliefs. His decision to affiliate with 
UMNO “because UMNO has the potential, the scope and the readiness 
to accept me and the policies I struggled for and because of my belief and 
trust in the leadership of Dr. Mahathir” was perceived as an important 
gain for UMNO in its competition with PAS.!2 

The election results indicated that PAS maintained a hold on Malay 
allegiance despite the far greater resources UMNO could muster. Its 
largest gain was in Kelantan, where it won ten seats in the 36-seat assem- 
bly, eight more than in 1978. In Trengganu it won five seats, against the 
NF’s clean sweep in 1978. In the Prime Minister’s home state of Kedah, 
however, PAS managed to win only two seats compared with the six it 
held in the last state assembly. But perhaps the major consequence of the 
election for PAS was that the competition over nominations between the 
established leadership and a younger generation of challengers helped ex- 
acerbate ongoing conflicts to the point of schism. Toward the end of the 
year, the PAS president for 11 years, Datuk Haji Mohamad Asri, and 
other old-guard leaders resigned their party positions under pressure 
from a faction variously described as “radical,” “Iranist,” or Ulamak 
(Muslim theologian) based. In sum, 1982 saw the two main opposition 
parties, the DAP and PAS, licking their wounds, though they were far 
from being spent forces.'° 

One function of Malaysia’s foreign policy during the year, as sug- 
gested, was to bolster the government’s legitimacy with domestic Islamic 
elements. Foreign policy also further underscored the theme of a decisive, 
rational, and liberal government. The Prime Minister explicitly ranked 
his government’s priorities. The neighboring ASEAN states (Singapore, 
Indonesia, ‘Thailand, and the Philippines) were given pride of place 
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while relations with the West dropped to last place after the Islamic 
world and East Asia. Mahathir’s characteristically blunt ordering im- 
plied that under his leadership Malaysia’s foreign policy would be guided 
by a strict determination of national interest. 

Within ASEAN, Malaysia-Singapore relations could hardly be more 
cordial. Mahathir’s pragmatic, technocratic outlook was readily appreci- 
ated by his Singapore counterpart, Lee Kuan Yew. Self-made men, the 
two prime ministers seem to hold remarkably similar views and values. 
Malaysia continued to evince awareness of its common interests with Sin- 
gapore and the other ASEAN nations, expressed in the shared determina- 
tion to make the Southeast Asia region a Zone of Peace, Freedom and 
Neutrality (the ZOPFAN concept). Within a framework of close con- 
sultation and cooperation, however, differences remain discernible. While 
ASEAN as a whole, for example, is concerned about the security implica- 
tions of Vietnam’s occupation of Kampuchea, Malaysia more than the 
other members stresses the potential for Chinese adventurism compared 
with the threat Vietnam represents.'* In general, the dynamism of Ma- 
hathir and his foreign minister, Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, suggests that 
Malaysia will play a forceful role within ASEAN councils. Thus Ma- 
hathir’s threat that Malaysia would withdraw its recognition of the 
Khmer Rouge as Kampuchean representative in the United Nations un- 
less it participated in a coalition with the two other principal anti~-Heng 
Samrin groups was a significant factor in the formation of the Khmer 
tripartite government-in-exile during the year.'° 

The dominant theme of Malaysia’s foreign policy in 1982 was 
phrased in the slogan “Look East,” the international equivalent of the 
“clean, efficient and trustworthy” leitmotiv, in that it connoted a similar 
reorientation of direction, focus on efficiency, and promotion of an un- 
distorted view of Malaysian interests. Malaysians were urged to study 
and emulate the Japanese and Korean work ethic, harmonious industrial 
practices, and social discipline. Japanese and Korean language instruc- 
tion was introduced and seminars were organized on Japanese business 
methods, as the government exhorted the country to “Look East.” The 
Prime Minister visited Japan and expressed his admiration for that coun- 
try. About 800 Malaysians were attached to Japanese plants and firms 
for six-month apprenticeships, with the hope that they would imbibe 
Japanese attitudes toward work and introduce these upon returning to 
Malaysia.'® 

The Look East policy implied a turn away from the post-technologi- 
cal West, described as characterized by worker-employee strife, loss of 
productivity, and general decadence. Great Britain, historically the great- 
est external influence, was particularly singled out as an inappropriate 
model. ‘This partly reflected Mahathir’s rather anti-British bias, ex- 
pressed throughout his writings, and partly lingering vestiges of the de- 
colonialization process. Ammunition for the anti-British sentiment was 
provided by drastic increases in fees paid by foreign students in England 
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and changes in the regulations governing the British Securities Council 
and the London Metal Exchange aimed, respectively, at Malaysia’s take- 
over of the local holdings of a British corporation and an attempt to bol- 
ster tin prices. In introducing a Buy British Last policy, requiring that 
public sector contracts with British suppliers first be cleared by his office 
to determine the availability of alternative sources, the Prime Minister 
signaled that trade and investment links would not automatically con- 
tinue established patterns and ties. 

If a sense of dynamism and new directions provided the common 
denominator in Malaysia’s domestic and foreign policies in 1982, it is 
difficult to determine the extent to which these signified basic or struc- 
tural changes. Whatever changes Mahathir may deem desirable, his posi- 
tion still depends on maintaining control of the UMNO apparatus with 
its tentacles throughout the country. In some ways, the election changed 
little. Twenty of the 24 ministerial heads remained in place, including all 
of the NF’s major figures with the exception of one MCA minister who 
had been on the losing side of an internal pariy struggle. The MCA was 
denied its request for increased Cabinet representation in recognition of 
its electoral gains and remains ultimately dependent on UMNO backing 
along with the other parties in the NF coaliton. UMNO, on its part, 
continues the time-honored politics of balancing and Pop Omis that has 
characterized its rule. 

Under Mahathir’s leadership, the NF remains open to, or able to co- 
opt, new elements. But these scions of the growing Malaysian middle 
class confront a familiar dynamic. Enchik Anwar Ibrahim is a case in 
point as he began to reconcile the competing pulls between his principles 
and the compromises attendant upon party and government office. His 
rise within UMNO has been virtually unprecedented (though, it should 
be noted, both his parents were UMNO leaders in Penang; in fact, his 
father once represented the same constituency Anwar now does). After 
winning the election with the largest majority secured by any candidate, 
he became a deputy minister in the Prime Minister’s Department and, 
later in the year, was elected to the important party post of UMNO 
Youth leader. His political future will be a test of the extent to which the 
NF can maintain its party and communal balancing act in the face of a 
new political generation. At year’s end, Anwar was embroiled in a strug- 
gle at the highest levels over liberalization of the Societies Act that regu- 
lates political activity. 

There is, finally, a deeper level of analysis in the comparison with 
which I began. ‘Twenty years after the New Frontier, the United States is 
a different country in ways no one could have predicted, changes having 
less to do with particular political actors than with global forces and do- 
mestic trends. That is to say, the changes delineated here are perforce 
merely surface outcroppings of underlying historical movements, and I 
would conclude by considering some of the points made in this broader 
context. 
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Mahathir will ultimately be viewed, I suspect, as a transitional fig- 
ure between the first generation of independent political leadership and 
the new generation currently coming on the scene. In other words, he will 
probably be seen as a bridge between the old-time UMNO leaders—his 
youthful impression at 57 should not obscure the fact that he was a 
founding member of the party in 1946——and the generation epitomized 
by Anwar, who have come of age with the country’s great economic 
strides and are heir to the attendant blessings and problems. For while 
prosperity may well bring decommunalization whereby desire to keep the 
gains made and to enjoy continued growth will promote class over com- 
munal-based cleavage, alternatively it may result in a growing retreat 
from the traumas of rapid change, hinted at by some elements within the 
dakwah movement.'* Externally, the shift away from the West noticeable 
in 1982 may represent the extreme swing of the pendulum in the move- 
ment toward a new balance appropriate to a growing national self-confi- 
dence. Doubts have already emerged about the undifferentiated 
application of the Japanese model, and the extent to which it is consonant 
with the underlying ethos of Malaysia’s history and current situation. 

During Malaysia’s first twenty-five years of independence, 1957-82, 
the country’s agenda was set by the twin desiderata of achieving economic 
development and engendering a sense of nationhood. As this agenda 
moves toward completion, a different set of issues are emerging. William 
James once commented that poverty is the moral equivalent of war, sug- 
gesting that individuals and collectivities can best forge purpose in ex- 
tremis. In a sense, the challenges of prosperity and peace are more 
difficult for being less clear-cut: the imperative, for example, to provide 
employment and housing acceptable to an educated citizenry; to devise 
economic policies to cushion against inflation and recession; to address the 
modernization ills of environmental degradation, the breakdown of fam- 
ily and personal support systems, and the loss of meaning individuals 
tend to experience in rapidly changing times. How well Malaysia, in 
common with the developed world, will meet such challenges is an open 
question. However, the dynamism, relative liberalness, and political acu- 
ity of the Mahathir government to date provides ground for optimism 
that it will prove equal to the task and able to master an environment of 
unprecedented complexity without extreme disruption. 


Jerry Bass is Assistant Director, Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


NOTES 


1. A Malaysian journalist, who has written about the country’s elite for more 
than 40 years, borrowed the title for his biography of the Prime Minister from John F. 
Kennedy’s best-known book, Profiles in Courage. Another indication that this experi- 
enced observer of Malaysian politics senses the parallel I am drawing is that he intro- 
duces the biography with a quote from Kennedy. See J. Victor Morais, Mahathir: A 
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Profile in Courage (Singapore: Eastern University Press, 1982). The 2M administra- 
tion is shorthand for Mahathir and the Deputy Prime Minister, Datuk Musa Hitam; 
' about mid-year, the term was dropped, perhaps portending a relative decline in 
Musa’s standing. 

2. Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), March 26, 1982, p. 11. 

3. These figures are somewhat misleading because of inter-party switching be- 
tween the two elections. In the year or so before the election, for example, 3 of the 
DAP’s 16 members of parliament and 7 of its 25 assemblymen deserted the party for 
either the MCA or GRM. 

4. For a mid-year analysis of Malaysia’s declining economic situation, based 
on the 1981/82 Treasury report and the 1981 Bank Negara Report, see Subramaniam 
Sithambaram, “Economic Decline: Causes and Consequences,” Aliran Quarterly, 11:2 
(P.O. Box 1049, Penang, Malaysia). 

5. Recent studies of the goals, impacts, and prospects of the NEP include: 
Donald R. Snodgrass, Inequality and Economic Development in Malaysia (Kuala 
Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1980); Tan Leong-Hoe, ‘The State and the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth within the Malay Society in Peninsular Malaysia,” Southeast 
Asian Affairs 1981 (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1981); and E. K. 
Fisk and H. Osmah Rani, eds., The Political Economy of Malaysia,(Kuala Lumpur: 
Oxford University Press, 1982), especially Chapter 8, “Development Planning,” by 
Benjamin Higgins. 

6. New Straits Times, April 24, 1982. 

7. Asiaweek, May 7, 1982, pp. 45-46. 

8. The equal division of seats represented a gain for the MCA, which in 1978 
contested 5 seats against 11 for the GRM. In exchange, the latter received additional 
seats in the West-coast states and the one parliamentary seat the PPP contested in 
1978, ending up with an additional parliamentary and state seat than in 1978. 

9. See New Straits Times, April 26, 1982. 

10. Kafir is the Malay (from Arabic) term for infidel, non-believer, or un-Is- 
lamic. Its transformation into a verb by the prefix meng- denotes acting in an un- 
Islamic fashion. Two recent analyses of the roots and variegated expression of the re- 
surgence of Islamic consciousness in Malaysia are Judith Nagata, “Religious Ideology 
and Social Change: The Islamic Revival in Malaysia,” Pacific Affairs (Fall 1980), and 
Mohamad Abu Bakar, “Islamic Revivalism and the Political Process in Malaysia,” 
Asian Survey (October 1981). 

11. New Stratis Times, January 10, 1982. 

12. New Straits Times, March 30, 1982. 

13. For a good discussion of the political implications of the 1982 election, see 
Chandra Muzaffar, “1982 Elections: An Analysis,” Aliran Quarterly, 11:2. 

14. ASEAN’s Kampuchean diplomacy is discussed in Justin M. van der Kroef, 
“Kampuchea: The Diplomatic Labyrinth,” Asian Survey (October 1982). 

15. See FEER, July 2, 1982, p. 86. 

16. For two descriptions of the “Look East” policy, see New Straits Times, 
November 9, 1982; and The Asia Record, December 1982. 

17. See FEER, December 10-16, 1982. 

18. A recent exploration, inter alia, of the relationships, actual and potential, 
between class- and communal-based cleavage in Malaysia is Sharon Siddique and Leo 
Suryadinata, “Bumiputra and Pribumi: Economic Nationalism (Indigenism) in Ma- 
laysia and Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs (Winter 1981-1982). “Literally, dakwah means 
a ‘call’ or ‘invitation’ and is a generic term for any missionary or revival activity, 
whether among Muslims or non-Muslims.” Nagata, “Religious Ideology,” p. 413. 


SINGAPORE IN 1982: GRADUAL 
TRANSITION TO A NEW ORDER 


Chan Heng Chee 


Our duty is to make the Party and its leadership relevant to 
this growing generation (of new voters) sensitive to their as- 
pirations and capable of mobilising them behind the steps 
that must be taken to make Singapore a better place for all— 
Lee Kuan Yew, PAP Biennial Cadres Conference 1982 


Ir 1981 proved to be a political watershed for Singapore 
following the return of a lone opposition member to parliament, 1982 
revealed the limitations of the political challenge to the People’s Action 
Party (PAP) government. Rather, Singaporeans witnessed the fighting re- 
solve of the ruling party that had so successfully dominated the politics of 
the island state to maintain its wide support and shore up dissatisfaction 
in a time of economic recession and inflationary prices. Moving in his 
characteristic anticipatory way, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew pondered 
the problem of the alienation of the new voters, who were born in a post- 
PAP era and were moved by different impulses, different ideas, and dif- 
ferent experiences from the old electorate, to capture their political alle- 
glance. 

Changes in the planned restructuring of the polity and the economy 
to ensure the relevance of the political and economic institutions and the 
survival of a cohesive society were accelerated. In sum, they point to a 
gradual transition to a new order, one that is vastly transformed in lead- 
ership, ideological orientations, and organizational format from that 
ushered in by the PAP in 1965, when Singapore became an independent 
republic. 
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Domestic Political Developments 


Although attention during the year was focused on the parliamen- 
tary arena, the Internal Security Department (ISD) uncovered in 
January an extra-constitutional plot by the Singapore People’s Libera- 
tion Organisation (SPLO), an underground group of Muslim “extrem- 
ists” accused of planning a violent overthrow of government. The identity 
of the five participants, mainly poorly educated middle-aged Indian Mus- 
lims and Malays, with distant undistinguished political backgrounds, 
strained the credibility of the ISD allegations, especially since all were 
accused of Workers’ Party (WP) connections.! Most Singaporeans saw 
this as a move to discredit the opposition party that had recently won a 
seat in the legislature. The charges, if incongruous, were read by the po- 
litically astute as a warning to genuine religious dissidents who might be 
tempted to work on minority communal feelings. The PAP government, 
fully conscious of the political influence and power of fundamentalist Is- 
lamic groups in Malaysia, had in recent years kept vigilant guard against 
similar developments in the republic. 

In the legislature, the ruling party adjusted with discomfort to the 
presence of J. B. Jeyaratnam, the Workers’ Party MP elected from An- 
son. Significantly, it did not alter the existing arrangement of assigning 
PAP MPs to the opposition bench to undertake the role of opposition in a 
one-party parliament. In denying Jeyaratnam the sole honor of repre- 
senting the opposition, the PAP leadership shrewdly deprived him of the 
full responsibility and therefore the full credit of representing: dissident 
views. Indeed the PAP continued to project itself as representative of the 
entire spectrum of political views. 

The opposition’s impact in altering Singapore’s version of Westmin- 
ster democracy was minimal. Faced with a shortage of financial resources 
and organizational manpower, a restructured and restrained press, and a 
political culture emphasizing efficiency and effectiveness of government 
rather than democratic accountability and the harnessing of political 
power, J. B. Jeyaratnam could not enlarge his support base from the 
legislative platform. His parliamentary performance was disappointing, 
his criticisms frequently demolished with skilled vehemence by Prime 
Minister Lee. By March, he was in danger of being suspended from par- 
liament for committing two acts of breach-of-privilege. Jeyaratnam failed 
to declare direct pecuniary interest in two issues he raised in the course of 
the budget debate. 

The PAP chose not to capitalize on this obvious opportunity to re- 
move the opposition from parliament. The Committee of Privileges set- 
tled for an apology in the House from the WP representative. Sensing the 
increasing alienation of young middle-class English-educated voters who 
viewed the relentless attempts to discredit Jeyaratnam as proof of the 
party’s intolerance towards a legally elected opposition, the PAP backed 
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down on its offensive. In the courts, however, it carried out its determina- 
tion to bankrupt the Workers’ Party by pressing legal costs amounting to 
5$24,489 from a libel suit that the latter failed to win against a PAP 
MP.’ At the end of a year, there was still no question of a credible alter- 
native to the PAP as the opposition (including the Singapore Democratic 
Party) remained disunited and without a strategy. 

In contrast, the PAP earnestly embarked on a campaign to 
strengthen its relationship with the community to reestablish government 
responsiveness. Local grass-roots organizations such as the party branch, 
the Citizens’ Consultative Committees (CCC), and the Residents’ Com- 
mittees (RC) became the focus of revitalization and reorganization. Prime 
Minister Lee, now fully cautioned that “self-renewal” of the political 
leadership had to be coupled with grass-roots exposure and the develop- 
ment of communication skills, sought the creation of opportunities for the 
second-echelon leaders to exchange views with community leaders. It was 
a startling revelation to the party to learn that their existing feedback 
channels had become clogged with complaisance during the long monop- 
oly of power. At the constituency level, Meet-the-MP forums were initi- 
ated for young ministers to engage in frank discussions with local 
community leaders on government policies. Another aspect of the post- 
Anson political strategy to keep in touch with the grass-roots was the 
decision that the front-line second generation leaders of ministerial rank, 
Goh Chok Tong, Dr. Tony Tan, S. Dhanabalan, Lim Chee Onn, Ong 
Teng Cheong, and Dr. Ahmad Mattar, should tour the 75 electoral con- 
stituencies in the island, after the pattern of Lee Kuan Yew’s 1963 con- 
stituency tours which brought the political leadership directly in touch 
with the masses and turned the tide against the Barisan Socialis. 

Although the loss of Anson caused some rethinking on the rapid 
transfer of policy-making power to the second generation, the Prime 
Minister did not deviate from his deliberate preparations for the leader- 
ship transition in all the major political institutions—the cabinet, parlia- 
ment, the party, the civil service, the military, and trade unions. By the 
end of 1982, party leadership in the Central Executive Committee (CEC) 
had been transferred decisively into the hands of the second echelon. 

The PAP biennial cadres conference elected a party executive, of 
which eight of the fourteen CEC members belonged to the new guard. 
Dr. Goh Keng Swee, S. Rajaratnam, and Dr. Toh Chin Chye, party 
chairman from the PAP’s foundation until 1981, were dropped from the 
party leadership altogether, though Goh and Rajaratnam retained their 
cabinet positions as Deputy Prime Ministers. As a result of Anson, three 
Chinese-educated cadres, grass-roots mobilizers, were nominated and 
elected to complement the young technocratic party leaders. It is expected 
that Lee will retain the party secretary’s post while the second-echelon 
leaders continued to hold the major party positions which had rotated to 
their hands in 1981. 
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In the centralized and tightened National Trades’ Union Congress 
(NTUOC) structure, leadership passed into the hands of the technocrats- 
turned-unionists. Lim Chee Onn, the Minister without Portfolio, settled 
into the labor movement to build his base, assisted by a team of new 
technocrat MPs recruited in the 1980 general elections. Within the 
Singapore armed forces, the military, too, followed the trend of promoting 
young and able officers in their thirties to senior command positions in 
the General Staff. Col. Lee Hsien Loong, the Prime Minister’s son and 
one of six Assistant Chiefs of Staff affected in the reshuffle, took on the 
additional post of Chief of Staff (General Staff) to coordinate the admin- 
istrative work of the General Staff. He was not given charge over the 
direct command of the troops.* Thus gradually but certainly, leadership 
transition in Singapore has taken place under the tutelage of Prime Min- 
ister Lee. 


The Shifting Ideological Basis 


The government’s ideological shift away from “state welfare” pre- 
cepts, the cornerstone of its early democratic socialist platform, 
crystallized in the elaboration of policies on the National Health Plan 
(NHP) and the launching of COWEC, a company welfare fund inspired 
by Japanese company welfarism. The implementation of MEDISAVE, 
the key feature of the NHP, would mean that hospital care would be 
financed through the Central Provident Fund (CPF) savings of the work- 
ers (a 3% contribution from the employer and 3% from the worker) while 
COWEC would be financed through interest earned on the 11% contri- 
bution of the employer towards his employees’ CPF savings which would 
now enter into a special fund.* ‘Together these schemes would reduce the 
state’s responsibility in the provision of welfare for the people, a position 
Lee increasingly favors to escape the “British welfare syndrome.” It came 
as no surprise, therefore, when at the PAP Biennial Cadres Conference, 
amendments to the party’s constitution (1958) concerning party objectives 
and its new self-description as a “national movement” added to a subtle 
admission that the party no longer saw itself as sectarian in its ideological 
commitment. 

During the year, the Ministry of Education announced the introduc- 
tion of religious courses into the school curriculum. In secular and plu- 
ralistic Singapore this naturally provoked controversy. The government 
explained its concern with the increasing materialism and erosion of 
moral values among the youth, but some sections of the population saw 
strong underlying political motivations. Of the six options of study—Is- 
lam, Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, World Religions, and Confucian 
Ethics—the last dominated the public debate throughout the year, arous- 
ing suspicions that the ruling party either sought to encourage Chinese 
chauvinism or were interested in developing a Confucianist state in sup- 
port of its political interests. 
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It was to allay such fears that Dr. Goh Keng Swee, in a four-part 
Straits Times interview in December, reiterated the core objectives of the 
moral education program, suggesting that in Singapore people should be 
prepared to “stand Confucius on his head where necessary.” 


The Economy 


In 1982, Singapore’s economy reflected the effects of the worldwide 
recession. GDP growth was 6.3% compared with 9.9% the previous year, 
mitigated somewhat by a lower rate of inflation, estimated to be 4%. The 
major growth sectors continued to be construction, business and financial 
services, and transport and communications. Construction was the pace- 
setter because of the heavy program of HDB flat-building and the com- 
mitments a few years earlier to commercial property development. Man- 
ufacturing showed negative growth and trade remained sluggish in the 
face of international competition for export markets and protectionist 
measures. Despite the international economic slump, investment funds 
continued to flow into Singapore, again because of prior commitment. 
According to Finance Minister Hon Sui Sen, investments for the first ten 
months of 1982 totalled $$1,515 million of which $$1,035 were foreign: 
Thus Singapore could still maintain a near full employment rate of 3% 
jobless. 

However, the economic forecast for 1983 and 1984 was expected to 
be grim, and this was the major reason propelling the government to pro- 
ceed with the decision during the year to invest $5 billion in a mass rapid 
transit system in the hope of stimulating the economy. 


Foreign Policy 


Singapore’s foreign policy moves in 1982 continued to reflect its ac- 
tivist stance adopted after the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia. Not a 
front-line state and not sizeable enough to provoke a calculated hostile 
retaliation by the superpowers, Singapore safely risked a high posture in 
the diplomatic war against Vietnam in the international forums, assert- 
ively pressing for the withdrawal of Vietnamese forces and a political 
settlement on Cambodia. 

In 1981, Singapore took the initiative to push for a “coalition” strat- 
egy, bringing the leaders of the Khmer resistance factions, the KPNLF, 
the Moulinaka, and the Khmer Rouge to Singapore for discussion of the 
formation of a loosely structured coalition. Throughout early 1982, 
Singapore redoubled its efforts to persuade the factions to compromise. 
Nine unsuccessful meetings of an ad hoc committee were held in Bangkok 
with Singapore exercising all its persuasive and diplomatic skills. Possibly 
to halt what seemed to be a drift in Western support, in particular among 
some EEC countries, Foreign Minister S. Dhanabalan visited Japan in 
May to solicit Japan’s reaffirmation of support of ASEAN’s stand and 
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the continued withholding of economic aid to Vietnam. In May, Thai- 
land’s Foreign Minister, Sitthi Savetsila, visited Beijing to seek China’s 
assistance to break the Khmer Rouge’s recalcitrance. Thus, it was with a 
sense of triumph and achievement before the skeptical international press 
and foreign governments that ASEAN, and Singapore in particular, fi- 
nally managed to persuade Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Son Sann, and 
Khieu Samphan to sign a coalition agreement on June 22 in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

The emergence of the coalition government with Prince Sihanouk as 
President of Democratic Kampuchea and Son Sann as Prime Minister 
(Khieu Samphan assumed the position of Vice-President in charge of for- 
eign affairs) substantially strengthened the claims of resistance forces as 
the legitimate representative of the Cambodia state. Indeed, the success of 
the coalition strategy was powerfully demonstrated in the 105-23 vote at 
the U.N. General Assembly in favor of the ASEAN-sponsored resolution, 
and the increased support for Democratic Kampuchea’s credentials. 

Within the region, Singapore concentrated on developing closer ties 
with its immediate neighbors. Without a doubt, the most striking devel- 
opment in Singapore’s external relations was the strengthening of bilat- 
eral ties with Malaysia. In a period when the effects of global recession, 
continuing high interest rates, unemployment, and protectionist measures 
in the West are felt by both countries, the prospect of developing new 
opportunities in the Singapore-Malaysia connection was not lost upon 
the two prime ministers. Indeed, the squashing of political rivalry was 
perceived to be more productive in the long run to the interests of both 
countries. The importance of the Malaysian relationship in economic as 
well as political terms has not altered for Singapore since the days when 
the British established a port on the island. 

Separation in 1965 did not sever the symbiotic relationship between 
the two territories, since Malaysia continued to be the hinterland produc- 
ing rubber, tin, palm oil, and timber for re-export through Singapore. In 
1980, trade with Malaysia constituted 14% of Singapore’s total trade, 
which makes Malaysia its leading trading partner after the United States, 
Japan, Saudi Arabia, and Hong Kong. Singapore’s importance to Malay- 
sia has also grown in recent years. According to the Malaysia Industrial 
Development Authority (MIA), Singapore’s investments in the manufac- 
turing sector have grown so remarkably that it now ranks among the top 
foreign investors in the country. At the end of September 1981, the Ma- 
Jaysian government had approved 623 projects with Singapore interests 
totaling M$642 million, an increase of 139 projects over a period of two 
years.® 

As a result of the Singapore Prime Mimnister’s official visit to the 
Malaysian capital in August (a return compliment to Mahathir’s visit to 
Singapore in December 1981), the two governments settled outstanding 
issues in the previous year’s discussions and agreed to look into invest- 
ments in the joint tourist industry and food industries. Malaysia also 
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promised to investigate the feasibility of meeting the enormous energy 
needs of Singapore by piping liquefied petroleum gas extracted off the 
‘Trengganu coast. If the plan is implemented, Malaysia would be respon- 
sible for supplying 30-50% of the island’s energy needs by 1990. The two 
governments initialled other areas of cooperation, including the launching 
of an air shuttle service operated by the Malaysian Airline System 
(MAS) and Singapore Airlines (SIA), and the start of joint courses for 
the training of civil servants by the National Institute of Public Admin- 
istration (Intan) of Malaysia and the Singapore Civil Service Institute. 
However, the most important breakthrough in the warming of relations 
was not immediately heralded. In December, it was quietly announced in 
the Straits Times that the Malaysian government had agreed to accept 
Singapore armed forces recruits for training in the jungle warfare school 
at Kota Tinggi. 

The exchange of visits with Malaysia, while tangibly broadening 
areas of cooperation, had a more significant underlying function. Lee and 
the old guard in the Singapore leadership had come to realize that a new 
generation of politicians had emerged in both territories in the 1970s, 
men who unlike the first generation nationalist political leaders had not 
been schooled together or participated in the same anti-colonial political 
discussions as students and were therefore less appreciative of the umbili- 
cal links between the two territories. The bilateral consultations were 
important occasions to inculcate this awareness. 

In sum, to a population accustomed to planned change, 1982 brought 
no sharp shocks. The leadership was changing, governmental social pol- 
icies were fundamentally changing, economic performance was slipping, 
and relationships with neighbors were strengthening, but to many Singa- 
poreans this marks only the first stage of transition. The second stage and 
final transition, which will be watched with anxiety, would occur only 
when Lee Kuan Yew departs from the political scene. 


Chan Heng Chee is Associate Professor of Political Science at the National University 
of Singapore. 


NOTES 


1. Straits Times, January 23, 1982. 

2. After the 1972 general elections, the Workers’ Party (WP) filed a defama- 
tion suit against Tay Boon Too, then a PAP MP, for alleging that the party was funded 
by a Kuala Lumpur organization. The WP lost the suit with costs. 

3. Straits Times, September 17, 1982. 

4. In Singapore a worker’s CPF savings per month is 45% of his salary. The 
employee’s share of contribution is 23%, the employer 22%. 

5. Straits Times, December 30, 1982. 

6. New Nation, August 26, 1982, quoting a report by V. K. Chin of The Star. 


THE PHILIPPINES IN 1982: MARCOS 
GETS TOUGH WITH DOMESTIC CRITICS 


e ee eee 


Robert L. Youngblood 


THE FILIPINO PENCHANT for intrigue, glamour, and 
sensationalism was fully realized in 1982. The abduction and subsequent 
“rescue” of handsome sportsman Tomas “Tommy” Manotoc, who after a 
quickie divorce in the Dominican Republic secretly married Maria Im- 
elda “Imee” Marcos, the eldest daughter of the President, in the U.S. in 
December 1981, dominated coffee shop gossip in January and February, 
while manipulation of bar examination grades by members of the Su- 
preme Court threw the legal community into an uproar in April and 
May. Between the Manotoc and Supreme Court affairs the Philippines 
hosted an international film festival in late January at an estimated cost 
of $100 million, and in late July the nation was shocked by an assassina- 
tion attempt against 69-year-old Emmanuel Felaez, former Vice-Presi- 
dent and currently Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. And in 
September, Filipinos were consumed by the pomp and ceremony of Presi- 
dent Marcos’ first state visit in 16 years to the United States. But even the 
President’s American trip was unable to overshadow completely domestic 
political and economic problems, including a restless opposition, local and 
regional elections, heightened church-military conflict, labor unrest, and 
a deteriorating economy. 


The Moderate Opposition 


In 1982 the moderate political opposition groped toward unification, 
yet factionalism continued to be a problem. For example, Ruben Canoy 
broke with the Mindanao Alliance (reportedly because of differences with 
Homobono Adaza, Governor of Misamis Oriental) and joined Francisco 
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“Kit” Tatad, former Minister of Public Information, in organizing the 
Social Democratic Party (SDP) in January, while Luis Jose, a political 
associate of Raul Manglapus, head of the U.S.-based Movement for Free 
Philippines (MFP), joined other oppositionists in launching the Pilipmo 
Democratic Party (PDP) in February. Significantly, the establishment of 
the PDP was welcomed by opposition leaders in both the Philippines and 
` the United States. Aquilino Pimental, Jr., Mayor of Cagayan de Oro and 
a leader of the Mindanao Alliance, gave the keynote address at the PDP’s 
convention in Cebu City, and former Senator Lorenzo Tañada, head of 
Lakas ng Bayan (Laban, Strength of the Nation), was named Honorary 
Chairman of the PDP. Former Senators Benigno Aquino, Jr., and Raul 
Manglapus, along with other oppositionists abroad, sent messages of sup- 
port, but at the same time urged the PDP to unite with other groups 
against the Marcos government.! 

Unity discussions were very much a part of the PDP convention. 
‘Tanada indicated that Laban might merge with the PDP, and within 
days of the convention, Tanada (Laban) and Jose (PDP) signed a uni- 
fication agreement with former President Diosdado Macapagal of the 
Liberal Party (LP) and former Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Jose Laurel, Jr., of the Nacionalista Party (NP), aimed at creating a 
single political organization. And in April, after discussions with U.S.- 
based oppositionists, Assemblyman Salvador “Doy” Laurel (Jose’s 
brother) announced the formation of the United Nationalist Democratic 
Organization (UNIDO), a new “Grand Coalition” of 12 opposition 
groups, with officers that included Filipino exiles in America.? Salvador 
Laurel was elected president of the coalition, and 18 other opposition 
leaders were named to vice-presidencies, including Aquino as vice-presi- 
dent for External Operations and Manglapus as vice-president for For- 
eign Affairs. The coalition partners signed a unity charter in May that 
included a five-point program of eliminating dictatorship and restoring 
the people’s sovereignty, establishing human rights and social justice, em- 
phasizing economic development and social reconstruction, eradicating 
graft and corruption, and maintaining friendly relations with all nations. 
And in October, UNIDO issued a manifesto, signed by three additional 
organizations, reiterating its program and calling on “all like-minded 
groups to join” against the continuation of Marcos’ “dictatorial rule.’ 

The formation of the “Grand Coalition” was prompted by a desire 
to offer a viable, non-radical political alternative to Marcos and the Kilu- 
sang Bagong Lipunan (KBL, New Society Movement) and to establish 
machinery for contesting future national elections. But UNIDO fell short 
of becoming a single opposition party as a result of political infighting 
among opposition figures. Evidently Macapagal blocked the ascension of 
Aquino to the presidency of the LP upon the death of Gerardo “Gerry” 
Roxas in New York in April, and Laurel supporters reportedly out- 
maneuvered Aquino backers in Laurel’s elevation to the presidency of the 
“Grand Coalition” in May. Moreover, the SDP was not invited to join 
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the opposition coalition because many suspected that Tatad remains loyal 
to Marcos. Although admitting that “some parties just aren’t ready yet” 
to merge, Laurel rationalized that a single party would be vulnerable 
because Marcos “could simply order the arrest ... or immediate convic- 
tion of its leaders, but he (Laurel) also claimed that the coalition was 
“tightly organized” and capable of united action “the moment it decides 
to participate in any election.’ 


Local and Regional Elections 


On May 17 local elections were held for the first time in ten years in 
the nation’s nearly 42,000 barangays; with each barangay headed by a 
captain and six councilors, some 281,000 positions were contested by 
more than 800,000 candidates. Although the positions are unpaid, bar- 
angay officials are influential in local politics, and since the term of office 
is now six years (up from four), they are expected to play an important 
role in the Batasang Pambansa (National Assembly) elections in 1984, 
the mayoralty and gubernatorial elections in 1986, and the presidential 
election in 1987. Knowing that 90% of the barangay officials supported 
the government, Marcos and the KBL declared the elections non-par- 
tisan. The SDP called the decision “a major setback in the development 
of a real party system in the country,” while UNIDO claimed many pro- 
Marcos mayors and governors were intimidating candidates and dictating 
the vote. Although the opposition pointed out numerous voting irreg- 
ularities, voter turnout was nearly 90%, and with the Philippine Con- 
stabulary (PC) reporting only 14 dead, 13 injured, and two missing in 
violent incidents, the election was considered generally peaceful and a 
victory for the regime.’ 

Following a state visit to Saudi Arabia in March, Marcos announced 
forthcoming elections and the merging of the executive councils in the 
country’s two semi-autonomous Muslim areas. The President’s decision 
evidently honored a request by the late King Khaled, then chairman of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), to bring the Philip- 
pines into closer conformity with the 1976 Tripoli Agreement. In return, 
Marcos reportedly received assurances of an unimpeded flow of Saudi 
Arabian oil as well as a promise from Habib Chatti, OIC secretary-gen- 
eral, to pressure Nur Misuari, Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF) chairman, to drop the idea of creating a separate Muslim state 
in the southern Philippines. Thus on June 7, assembly elections were 
held in Regions nine and twelve, but the government’s call for wide par- 
ticipation, including that of the MNLF, went unheeded. UNIDO labeled 
the elections a farce and boycotted them. Only the Concerned Citizens 
Aggrupation (CCA), a regional opposition group headed by Zamboanga 
Mayor Cesar Climaco, challenged the KBL, but, predictably, the govern- 
ment won all 34 seats. Although polling was peaceful, turnout was esti- 
mated at 65% and voter apathy was high, suggesting “that the 
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autonomous government lacked legitimacy as a representative of the 
Muslim community.” 


The Military and Domestic Dissent 


The favorable outcome of the barangay and autonomous region elec- 
tions contrasted sharply with Marcos’ other domestic political problems. 
In January, reports surfaced about the military’s “strategic hamletiza- 
tion” program in northern Mindanao aimed at combating the propa- 
ganda and organizational efforts of the communist New People’s Army 
(NPA). By the end of 1981, thousands of people had been herded into 
more than 80 hamlet centers in Davao del Norte, Davao del Sur, Davao 
Oriental, and Agusan del Sur, and there were accounts of additional stra- 
tegic hamlets in North Cotobato and Zamboanga del Sur. Hamlet sites 
were often situated far from farmers’ fields, and conditions were gener- 
ally primitive, resulting in disease, malnutrition, and some deaths. Gen- 
eral Fidel Ramos, head of the PC, denied that Mindanao inhabitants 
were forced to relocate, but an investigation team of the Integrated Bar of 
the Philippines (IBP) found otherwise and labeled the strategic hamlets 
“unconstitutional.” Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile agreed with the 
IBP team, and on March 2 ordered the program stopped, saying the gov- 
ernment “never authorized and will never countenance the forcible 
grouping of people in specified residential villages or centers.”” 

The reversal of the strategic hamlet program proved to be an excep- 
tion, however, for the regime continued using the military in pressuring 
critics in the Protestant and Catholic churches, in the labor movement, 
and in the press. No less than a dozen church-state clashes involving the 
jailing of social activists and the raiding of church institutions occurred in 
1982. Among the better-publicized cases were the arrest of National 
Council of Churches of the Philippines (NCCP) officials in February for 
alleged links with communist organizations, the jailing of two sisters of 
the Good Shepherd (R.G.S.) on charges of “subversion” and “murder” in 
June, and military raids on Catholic Church social action centers in Cat- 
balogan, Samar, and in Jaro, Iloilo, in September, which were suspected 
of being used for illegal activities. Both Protestant and Catholic officials 
denounced the government’s actions and characterized the charges as fab- 
rications.® 

In addition to the jailings and raids, the regime initiated other ac- 
tions against church progressives. For example, in August Political Af- 
fairs Minister Leonardo Perez suggested that “the pulpit and similar 
religious forums” be declared part of the media in order to guarantee a 
right of reply to pastors, while in November Labor Minister Blas Ople 
proposed a review of foreign work permit regulations to insure that for- 
eigners, including some 5,000 missionaries, were staying clear of “‘du- 
bious political activities.” And in July, August, and September, articles 
critical of church activists appeared regularly in the Manila press.’ 
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The government also tusseled with Jaime Cardinal Sin, Archbishop 
of Manila, over his trenchant (and often humorous) observations about 
the regime’s shortcomings. Particularly irksome was Sin’s remark that 
Marcos had “lost the respect of the people” and thus should resign, 
prompting a retort from Perez that the Cardinal was “suffering from hal- 
lucinations” and was seeking to become a “Filipino Khomeini.”!? Inten- 
sified church-state conflict eventually resulted in a dialogue, at Sin’s 
request, between the bishops and the military. Enrile and the generals 
gave assurances that the government was not systematically “‘persecut- 
ing” the Church, but both the Defense Minister and the President vowed 
action against church radicals and clergy engaged in anti-government ac- 
tivities in the rural areas. The conservative Archbishop of Davao, An- 
tonio Mabutas, currently president of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
of the Philippines (CBCP), summed up the Church’s reaction by saying 
the bishops hoped that the military’s assurances would be “substantiated, 
not with words but with concrete actions.”!! 

In August, citing intelligence reports indicating plans for a nation- 
wide strike that included bombings and assassinations, Marcos created a 
1,000-man plainclothes police force to patrol Manila, and arrested labor 
leaders Felixberto Olalia and Crispin Beltran, chairman and vice-chair- 
man, respectively, of the leftist Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU, May ist 
Movement). The arrests coincided with military raids on the offices of the 
KMU, the Kilusang Mangagawang Pilipino (KMP), the Philippine As- 
sociation of Free Labor Unions (PAFLU), and the Philippine Alliance of 
National Labor Organizations (PANALO). Although 13 others arrested 
in the raids were released, Olalia and Beltran were charged with sedition 
and rebellion.’2 Later the President averred that the government had 
“aborted and dissipated the threat, if it existed at all, against the stability 
of the republic” by the arrests, but was forced to clarify the objectives of 
the anti-crime (and anti-subversion) squads after reports surfaced that 41 
persons were killed in the first week of operation.!? Nevertheless, Marcos 
and the military continued arresting government critics—estimated at 
more than 50 by September—and in December closed two opposition 
newspapers, We Forum and Malaya, claiming the tabloids were engaging 
in “black propaganda” against the government. We Forum’s editor, sev- 
eral staff members, and a number of opposition politicians suspected of 
funding the paper were also arrested.'* 


The Economy 


Economically, 1982 was a bad year for the Philippines. Not only 
was the economy still reeling from the after-shocks of the 1981 financial 
market scandal, but major Philippine commodity prices fell through the 
floor. By August, copra was $0.17 a pound on American and European 
markets (down from $0.54 in mid-1979), and copra export earnings were 
expected to be 20% below the $781 million in 1980. With up to one-third 
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of the population dependent on the coconut industry and with reports of 
heightened NPA activity in the coconut growing areas, Marcos finally 
lifted the controversial coconut levy (32 pesos per 100 kgs) to ease the 
economic burden on rural growers.'> Similarly, the banana industry, 
which is 75% dependent on the Japanese market, was caught by declining 
demand and rising costs, while the sugar industry was hurt by an “emer- 
gency” import quota that limited the Philippines to a 13.5% share of the 
U.S. market.!° And in July, Marcos authorized a government copper 
subsidy of $0.15 a pound above the world market to keep the industry 
from collapsing, but with prices still depressed at year’s end, Prime Min- 
ister Cesar Virata indicated that without a Japanese loan, the subsidy 
may be dropped, even though the copper industry employs 30,000 work- 
ers and earned over $360 million in foreign exchange in 1982.” . 

Accompanying falling commodity prices were high unemployment 
and labor unrest. Unemployment was pegged at 26% in metro-Manila 
and 14% nationwide, with layoffs averaging 275 per day in the first half 
of 1982, and by March, as many as 69 strikes, affecting more than 20,000 
workers and resulting in a loss of over five million manhours, were unof- 
ficially reported. Moreover, independent labor leaders were angered over 
a two-year wage and cost of living freeze.'® In June, Marcos signed new 
labor legislation that set stiffer penalties for strike-related violence and 
expanded the areas of the economy considered vital to the national inter- 
est, and in July, he banned strikes in the semiconductor industry—the 
country’s largest foreign exchange earner. The government was clearly 
more concerned with helping business weather the recession than with 
satisfying the wage demands of labor.'? 

The economy grew only 3.8% in 1982. Exports were down 8.2%, 
while an increase of 3% in imports contributed to an inflation rate of just 
under 11%. Oil again accounted for a fourth of the import bill. The trade 
deficit was $2.8 billion in comparison to $1.98 billion in 1981, and the 
balance of payment deficit is expected to top $1 billion by the end of the 
year. The Philippines is one of the third world’s top borrowers. Its for- 
eign debt climbed to $17.9 billion, and with a debt service ratio of 28% 
(according to World Bank calculations), Marcos agreed to an austere 
budget in 1983. Both the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank issued reports in 1982 critical of the management of the 
economy, and the rising foreign debt caused concern among international 
bankers. And some analysts expect Manila to reschedule part of its debt 
in 1983.20 


Foreign Relations 


President Marcos’ two-week state visit to the U.S. in September was 
the dominant foreign relations event of the year. President Reagan set the 
tone for the visit by characterizing Marcos as “a respected voice for rea- 
son and moderation in international forums” and by hosting a “fairytale 
state dinner” in the rose garden of the White House. Reagan’s warm 
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reception for Marcos was only exceeded by the extensive preparations 
and lavish expenditures of the Philippine government for the trip. The 
Philippine Embassy, headed by Ambassador Benjamin “Kokoy” 
Romualdez (Marcos’ brother-in-law), sponsored numerous public rela- 
tions events prior to the visit and organized a two-day national convention 
of 236 North American Filipino associations to coincide with Marcos’ 
arrival. The presidential entourage of approximately 700, including most 
of the Philippine cabinet, lodged at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel for an 
estimated cost of over $20,000 a day during Marcos’ stop to address the 
United Nations. Political opponents of the regime calculated that the visit 
cost the Philippine treasury a minimum of $5 million and perhaps as 
much as $20 million.?! 

Although Marcos stated in August that the visit was merely “a 
fulfillment of a diplomatic obligation,” agreements on tax, aviation, tour- 
ism, and agricultural cooperation were reached. The Philippines also ob- 
tained $204.5 million from the U.S. Import-Export Bank for the Bataan 
nuclear plant project, and $99.4 million from the World Bank for energy 
and fisheries development. Filipino negotiators were unsuccessful, how- 
ever, in obtaining American trade concessions. On security matters, 
Washington and Manila reaffirmed commitments under the mutual de- 
fense treaty, and the Reagan administration agreed to negotiations on the 
Philippine-American bases agreement by no later than December 1983. 
Reportedly the Philippines seeks $400 million a year from the U.S. for 
the bases.?? 

Marcos was obviously pleased with the U.S. visit, and returned 
home to a huge (if staged) welcome. Opposition among anti-Marcos 
groups in the U.S., while perhaps intense, was poorly organized and lim- 
ited to a small number of protesters. The major embarrassment during 
the visit were recurring questions about human rights violations and the 
release of an Amnesty International report alleging that abuses by the 
military, such as extrajudicial killings (“salvagings”), kidnappings (“‘dis- 
appearances”), and torture (“tactical interrogation”), were common. 
Marcos defended the regime’s human rights record and disputed Am- 
nesty’s findings, but at the same time revealed that 7,000 soldiers had 
been released from the armed forces since 1972 for misconduct. However, 
Michael Posner, a member of the 17-day Amnesty mission to the Philip- 
pines, claimed there was no evidence in Philippine military reports “that 
showed anyone dismissed because of human rights violations.” Signifi- 
cantly, the- Defense Ministry announced in November a new set of re- 
forms, including the formation of a “rehabilitation battalion,” to curb 
deteriorating discipline in the military.” 

In addition to the U.S. trip, the President visited Saudi Arabia in 
March, and while much of the discussion concerned the status of Filipino 
Muslims, Marcos signed a commercial aviation agreement and a joint 
venture agreement involving irrigation and agricultural development. 
The Philippines also received a $500 million loan and a promise to dis- 
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cuss closer economic ties, including Saudi financing of development proj- 
ects in Mindanao. And in July the First Lady, Imelda Marcos, concluded 
a joint venture agreement with the Soviet Union for the construction of a 
one-million-ton-a-year cement plant in Semirara Island, Antique. Fi- 
nally, in regional affairs, Manila continued to oppose the seating of the 
Heng Samrin government in the U.N., and Marcos expressed reserva- 
tions on several occasions over a Japanese defense buildup encouraged by 
the U.S.*4 


Conclusion 


Again in 1982 Marcos demonstrated his virtuosity as a politician. 
He kept political opponents divided and at bay, engineered local and re- 
gional election victories, soothed Saudi worries about the treatment of 
Filipino Muslims, and dazzled the Reagan administration during the 
state visit. Yet a sluggish economy continues to dog the regime, contribut- 
ing to labor unrest and disgruntlement among the population. Clearly, 
Marcos can expect a sympathetic hearing in Washington in seeking addi- 
tional economic aid and increased “rent” for the U.S. bases, but he will 
still need all of his considerable political skills in maneuvering through 
the coming economic storm. 


Robert L. Youngblood is Associate Professor of Political Science and Research Associ- 
ate in the Center for Asian Studies, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona. 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA IN 1982: THE 
ELECTION BRINGS CHANGE 


David Hegarty and Peter King 


THE RUN-UP to the national elections of 1982 brought 
growing awareness to Papua New Guineans that the world economic re- 
cession and depressed commodity markets were likely to last for years 
rather than months as had been expected in 1981. With copper at 75 
cents per pound, Bougainville Copper Limited declaring its first-ever 
loss, and the Mineral Stabilisation Fund rapidly emptying, Sir Julius 
Chan’s government asked Australia in May to immediately suspend the 
5% per annum aid cuts being made under the five year aid agreement 
which runs to 1986. Australian aid in the fiscal year 1982 budget was 
Kina 197 million (about US $260 million) and was still furnishing a 
quarter of government revenue. 

Australia’s response was eventually deferred until 1983; meanwhile, 
Sir Julius’ four-party coalition (Sir Julius’ People’s Progress Party 
(PPP); Iambakey Okuk’s National Party (NP); Roy Evara’s United 
Party (UP); Father John Momis’ Melanesian Alliance Party (MA); and 
Gerega Pepena’s Papua Besena) suffered at the June polls from its asso- 
ciation since 1980 with low copper, cocoa, and copra prices, which had all 
fallen sharply—as much as 50% from 1979 levels. Many traditional 
farmers who had moved into cash cropping in the boom years openly 
blamed the government for low prices; and candidates of Michael 
Somare’s Pangu Party, overthrown in Parliament by Sir Julius in March 
1980, were not often heard contradicting them. 

Other weaknesses of Sir Julius’ government included its manifest 
disunity, the inability or unwillingness of the Prime Minister to master 
his unruly main coalition partner, Deputy Prime Minister and National 
Party Leader Okuk, and several long-running scandals involving the 
abuse of so-called sectoral funds in transport and agriculture and the 
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awarding of timber leases in West Sepik province to the inexperienced 
Filipino company Hetura Maja. The National Fiscal Commission con- 
demned sectoral funding in February, and the government’s major prob- 
lems were nicely and graphically illustrated by the response of Father 
John Momis, the Decentralization Minister and leader of the Melane- 
sian Alliance Party, to the report. He vigorously attacked Okuk (holding 
the Transport portfolio) and also United Party Leader and Agriculture 
Minister Roy Evara, for their handling of the sectoral funds within their 
portfolios, accusing Okuk of recklessly squandering money and Evara of 
crude partisanship. ! 

The K100 million Vanimo timber deal involved yet another minister, 
Papua Besena’s Joseph Aoae, in collisions with Father Momis. The Min- 
ister for Forests persuaded the National Executive Council on April 22 to 
accept terms for the Vanimo lease which had been drafted by his own 
personal lawyer in defiance of the stand taken by the government’s nego- 
tiating team of senior civil servants. The terms involved unusually rapid 
logging and a very high profit rate (24%) for the 287,000 hectare re- 
source. Brilliant investigative reporting by The Times of Papua New 
Guinea suggested many expensive kickbacks along the road to the deal.? 

While ministerial corruption did not become a key election issue, 
government extravagance and self-aggrandizement did. Two issues went 
strongly against the government in the campaign—its purchase of a K6 
million executive jet in 1980 and Parliament’s decision late in 1981 to 
drastically raise the electoral nomination fee from K100 to K1000, a sum 
which many potential parliamentary candidates could ill afford. The Su- 
preme Court reinforced popular and Pangu Party protest at the fee in 
March by striking it down on constitutional grounds. Another, unfore- 
seen election issue arose in March, following seizure of the American 
tuna boat Danica in PNG waters. In the wake of a court order to confis- 
cate the Danica, the Prime Minister found himself under great pressure 
from the U.S. owners and the American embassy on the one hand, and 
from local economic nationalists—including the Department of Primary 
Industry (DPI)—-on the other. The result of a rather chaotic negotiation 
with the Americans was interpreted as a sell-out by The Times and a 
triumph by the Prime Minister, who claimed that the U.S. had at last 
recognized PNG’s 200-mile economic zone. The buy-back price of the 
Danica was set at K200,000, only 3% of its estimated value and equal to 
the owners’ first asking price, but substantially below the DPI’s demand. 
An agreement on license fees for future American tuna fishing rights will 
yield only one-third of the amount paid by Japanese vessels of compara- 
ble size and could lead to pressure from Japan for a similar deal.° 

Notwithstanding poor luck, poor footwork, and a poor press, Sir 
Julius’ coalition was not expected to lose heavily at the polls. Pangu’s 
performance in opposition had not been very impressive, and Sir Julius 
was still seen by many as an effective consensus leader in the Papua New 
Guinea context of heavily fractionated and factionalized politics; and 
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some saw cunning in his frequent refusal to lead or discipline his coali- 
tion. In particular his own People’s Progress Party was viewed as a fairly 
impregnable rock of sound organization, tight discipline, and a sensible 
center-right economic philosophy, and Sir Julius was widely praised for 
his government’s fiscal responsibility under pressure. In the event, the 
experts were confounded. All coalition member parties lost ground heav- 
ily save for the small Melanesian Alliance Party. 

The coalition partners campaigned separately, and Okuk in fact 
made the policy running in the campaign, hoping to save his own vul- 
nerable seat and build a stronger parliamentary base for the National 
Party and his own Prime Ministerial ambitions. Okuk deliberately raised 
two sensitive nationalist issues. First, he called for an end to Asian, es- 
pecially Filipino, immigration into Papua New Guinea, alleging a threat 
to local small business and calling for a return to traditional—that is, 
European—sources of skilled and professional manpower.* Second, he 
condemned neighboring Indonesia’s transmigration program in Irian 
Jaya as a threat to border stability and Papua New Guinea’s security, 
and proposed to confer a form of political recognition on the Operasi Pa- 
pua Merdeka (OPM)—the West Papua liberation movement. 

While party leaders refused to engage the formidable Okuk in debate 
on these issues, the Indonesian embassy rose to the bait: “the indigenous 
people of Irian Jaya do not consider themselves as a Melanesian ethnic 
group, it announced; and in a pointed reference to Okuk: “One has to 
understand the nature of international politics if one would become a 
leader of a certain nation.’° The border crossings by Indonesian soldiers 
and helicopters in search of hostages taken by the OPM late in 1981— 
which coincided with the final stages of the election campaign—were con- 
strued in some quarters as a “spoiling” response to the Okuk initiative. 
The border violation on the first day of polling created a security panic in 
Port Moresby official circles, but the border issue seems unlikely to have 
affected the election outcome, notwithstanding Okuk’s personal defeat. 

National Party expenses in the election campaign were probably 
well in excess of K400,000, and Okuk admitted to a personal expenditure 
of K200,000 in his Chimbu electorate alone. Candidates were endorsed 
mostly in the Highlands region apart from those sponsored by the Na- 
tional Party’s subsidiary, the Papua Action Party, in the Papuan region. 
Sir Julius’ People’s Progress Party (PPP) by contrast ran a low-key cam- 
paign, failing to hold a national convention and reissuing its 1977 election 
manifesto (which emphasized its responsible approach to financial man- 
agement), but adding the word “honest” to its old slogan of “strong, sta- 
ble and progressive government” and thus conceding the emergence of the 
corruption issue. Sir Julius and his organizers judiciously selected about 
100 candidates in most parts of the country with the intention of patching 
together a small! but cohesive minority party. Campaign expenses for the 
PPP were over K200,000. 

Of the smaller coalition parties, Father Momis’ Melanesian A mante 
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(MA) offered the only significantly different party platform. The MA 
proposed an economic strategy of redistribution with growth and empha- 
sized principles of decentralization, social justice, self-sufficiency, and ec- 
onomic nationalism.’ The MA is the only ideologically left-wing party in 
Papua New Guinea, although its radicalism is tempered by a Christian 
support base. It was handicapped by a late start and a chronic shortage of 
campaign funds (less than K20,000), but it managed to attract 60 candi- 
dates in many parts of the country. The United Party, once the strongest 
of all parties, faced the electorate poorly organized and without a reputa- 
ble, nationally prominent leader. Despite substantial party assets and a 
potential support base in the Highlands region, the UP gained little pub- 
licity and its manifesto failed to appear. Papua Besena, the Papuan sepa- 
ratist movement founded in the early 1970s by the charismatic Josephine 
Abaijah, split into two factions prior to the poll. Abaijah retained the 
leadership of Papua Besena, but her six parliamentary colleagues formed 
a Papua Party, which, however, is often confusingly referred to as Papua 
Besena! The support of these two factions was substantially undercut by 
the formation of the only significant new group to emerge since the 1977 
elections, the PNG Independent Group led by former Defence Force 
commander Ted Diro, a Papuan. Diro’s electoral message consisted sim- 
ply of an appeal for “new blood” in the country’s leadership and for the 
“modernization” of PNG. His strategy was to endorse a modest number 
of candidates and to collect as many uncommitted MPs as possible into 
his Group after the counting. Another minor party was the hastily 
formed Papuan Action Party—the National Party’s ally in the Papuan 
provinces—comprising a number of former MPs and retired public ser- 
vants. 

As against these efforts by the coalition parties and the new Diro 
group, the campaign by Michael Somare’s Pangu Party was better 
organized and far better funded, with a campaign chest in excess of 
K700,000. Pangu’s platform proposed an integrated development bank, 
and pooling resources and staff from the Finance, Agriculture, and Lands 
departments as a means of stimulating the economy and boosting employ- 
ment.® It endorsed candidates in all but one of the 109 seats and had 
additional “pro-Pangu” or “pro-Somare” candidates in most of the elec- 
torates. Through radio jingles, posters, T-shirts, and party stickers, its 
message was that “Pangu i save rot” (“Pangu knows the way” in Pidgin). 
As in 1977, Pangu’s campaign revolved around the popular figure of “the 
Chief,” Somare, architect of independence in 1975. Somare conscien- 
tiously promoted the party’s image with a view to obtaining a parliamen- 
tary majority in his own right—‘‘65 [seats] for ’82.” 

Overall the eight significant parties (Pangu, People’s Progress, Na- 
tional, United, Melanesian Alliance, Papua Besena, Papua Action Party, 
and the PNG Independent Group) endorsed about 60% of the 1125 can- 
didates who contested the 109 seats of PNG’s unicameral National Par- 
liament, but the term “endorsement” has a variety of meanings in Papua 
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New Guinea. In some cases candidates were committed party supporters; 
in others candidates were only sympathetic to the party or its leaders; 
and, in others again, candidates approached parties in the hope of receiv- 
ing financial support.” Some candidates were endorsed by two or even 
more parties. Party platforms were very similar in substance, calling for 
more rural development; better transport, health and education services; 
more natural resource projects; and more foreign capital as a means to 
economic growth— but the Melanesian Alliance had strong reservations 
on the last two points. 

Candidates, both endorsed and independent, employed a variety of 
styles, strategies, and techniques in their bid for election.!° The usual 
method for a candidate was to consolidate his clan or “wantok” vote, ex- 
tend his network through traditional alliances (for example, marriage 
and exchange) with other clans, and then attempt to capture votes 
through secondary associations of various kinds (for example, church, lo- 
cal council, work place). A candidate usually attempted to demonstrate 
his prowess in various fields, provide evidence that he is a man of some 
status, education, and ability; he had to tour his electorate, “showing his 
face” to the voters. Most candidates employed field agents who attempted 
to consolidate group support. Patronage in the form of gifts, beer, petrol, 
trucks, cash, and pigs was a more important factor in electioneering than 
ever before, with incumbent MPs enjoying a considerable advantage be- 
cause of their access to government resources. Vote-splitting tactics were 
also employed whereby a candidate would encourage another to run so as 
to split the clan vote of a leading opponent. 

Election polling was carried out between June 5 and 26. In terms of 
voter support for party-endorsed candidates, Pangu clearly outpolled 
every other party and, at the close of counting, had won 50 of 108 seats. 
(One seat in Madang province, contested late because of the death of a 
candidate before the poll, was won by Pangu.) Table 1 reveals the extent 
of support for each of the parties. Pangu candidates won more votes than 
any other party in three of the four regions. In the Northern region it 
won 24 of the 28 seats, consolidating its traditional support bases, and it 
later won the support of two other MPs in that region. ‘The Melanesian 
Alliance outpolled Pangu in the Islands region and won eight seats over- 
all, but lost two MPs to Pangu in the post-election lobbying. The PPP’s 
votes were evenly spread throughout the country, but it lost significant 
support in the Northern region. The National Party polled surprisingly 
weakly, particularly in the Highlands, and Okuk lost his own seat despite 
extraordinary efforts. Diro’s PNG Independent Group polled well in Pa- 
pua and made inroads in other regions. The United Party retained a 
small vote in all regions, winning nine seats, but losing three of these to 
Pangu after the count. The secessionist wing of Papua Besena disap- 
peared, indicating the steady erosion of support for secession since inde- 
pendence, while Besena’s non-secessionist wing, the Papua Party, 
managed to retain three seats. The Papua Action Party did not win a seat. 
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Voter turnout for the 1982 elections was approximately 60% of the 
eligible voting population (18 years and over), which continued the pat- 
tern of previous elections. Of the 103 incumbent MPs who contested, only 
50 retained their seats, again continuing the pattern of a high turnover of 
incumbents.'! Twelve of the 27 ministers in the outgoing government 
were defeated. The first-past-the-post voting system, together with the 
unusually large number of candidates, meant that many seats were won 
by candidates who captured only a small percentage of the total vote. In 
all, 62 seats were won by candidates who received less than 30% of the 
votes cast in their electorates. 

While the state of the economy was no doubt the leading factor in 
Pangu’s success, others deserve attention, including the internal troubles 
of the Chan coalition and Pangu’s superior organization and funding. 
Although party afhliation and endorsement is a largely opportunistic pro- 
cess in Papua New Guinea, parties—or at least Pangu—greatly increased 
their impact on the electorate in 1982. For the first time there seems to 
have been a significant party vote as the electors responded to increased 
party organizational activity and consciously made comparisons between 
the “good years” of Somare and the lean years of Chan. The 1982 elec- 
tions mark an important step in the “nationalization” —1.e., the transcen- 
dence of parochialism—in PNG politics. 

On Monday, August 2, the National Parliament elected Michael 
Somare to be Prime Minister of PNG for the third time. Somare defeated 
the outgoing coalition’s last-minute nominee, Father John Momis, by 66 
votes to 40. The prime ministerial ballot (required by Section 142 of the 
constitution) ended a confused and debilitating month of maneuver and 
speculation concerning which group of parties would form the new gov- 
ernment. At the start of the maneuvers, the defeated Okuk successfully 
and sensationally nominated the newly elected leader of the Independent 
Group, Ted Diro, as the new leader of the National Party, effecting a 
merger of the two parties in the process, and effectively blocking a Diro- 
Somare coalition because the new grouping was too large for Somare’s 
purposes. Somare’s victory on August 2 gave him a parliamentary major- 
ity of 26 over the opposition—and in fact he has eleven more supporters 
than the required parliamentary majority of 55. The new government 
consists of 50 Pangu MPs; 11 MPs who were either independents or who 
switched to Pangu from other parties immediately after the poll or just 
before the parliamentary ballot; and 6 United Party MPs. As it turned 
out, Pangu did not need the UP but in the interests of a more secure 
working majority invited it “on board.” 

The opposition is now led by the new National Party leader, Ted 
Diro, who defeated Father Momis for that position by 18 votes to 17. The 
opposition membership consists of 19 National Party (i.e., 14 “old” NP 
and 5 Diro Independent Group); 6 Melanesian Alliance; 3 Papua Be- 
sena; and 13 People’s Progress Party. Sir Julius, however, has not thrown 
in his lot fully with the official opposition since the PPP has secured mi- 
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nority party status with its own support staff and sits on the cross 
benches. 

Despite earlier promises to trim the size of the Ministry amidst gen- 
eral belt-tightening, Somare in fact announced a Cabinet of 26 on August 
4, just one short of the maximum 27 allowed by the Constitution. Four 
principles of appointment lay open to him—talent and experience; re- 
gional and provincial balance; partisan reward to Pangu stalwarts; and 
“balance” among his coalition partners. In the event, all principles came 
into play, but geography—and pressures to maximize patronage—tri- 
umphed, despite Pangu’s unprecedentedly large Parliamentary plurality 
and Somare’s seemingly formidable personal position. The allocation of 
Ministries by party is shown in Table 2. 

The United Party, which helped to break up the previous Somare 
government by a timely defection, has been disproportionately rewarded. 
Eleven of the 27 ministers are sitting in Parliament for the first time, and 
Pangu stalwarts such as former Planning Minister Tony Ila (Lae Open) 
justifiably feel neglected. Nevertheless, the new men included such for- 
midable talents as former Department heads Bouraga and Siaguru, and 
former Public Services Commission Chairman Namaliu. 

Somare’s promise of economic belt tightening was made good in the 
1983 budget. Although some critics felt that revenue expectations beyond 
1983 were still too high and that the government had no right to budget 
on the assumption that Australia would meet Chan’s request to defer aid 
cuts (which had already been embraced as his own by Somare), the bud- 
get’s expenditure target of K788 million represented an overall cut of 5% 
in real terms. Finance Minister Bouraga also announced a sharp re- 
trenchment of 3000—including 300 expatriates—in the Public Service, 
which is no less than 10% of those engaged in national functions.'? 
(Much of the Public Service has been “decentralized” since provincial 
government was introduced after independence.) ‘The Finance Minister 
revealed that government forecasts of payments to revenue from the Min- 
eral Resources Stabilisation Fund between the years 1983 and 1986 had 
fallen from the 1980 figure of K596 million to K79 million.43 He also 
announced that 45 projects would be affected by an Australian refusal to 
defer aid cuts, a not-so-subtle way of exerting pressure on Canberra." 

Other post-election developments included the “Diaries Affair,” in 
which the Ombudsman Commission sharply attacked the previous Chan 
government for tolerating corrupt business dealings by staff within the 
PM?’s own department. A Singapore entrepreneur had managed by gen- 
erous and judicious kickbacks to sell K85,000 worth of unsaleable execu- 
tive diaries to a largely reluctant Moresby bureaucracy. The Ombudsman 
Commission (which now includes a woman) generalized from this case 
and others and perceived a danger of runaway corruption in the govern- 
ment trickling down from the top, in accordance with a model proposed 
by Professor Syed Husein Alatas of Singapore.'° 
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TABLE 2: Ratio of Ministers to Government MPs by Party 


Parties Ministries No. of Party MPs Ratio 

Pangu 21 50 1 : 2.38 

Pro-Pangu 3 11 1: 3.67 

United Party 3 6 Fez 
Total 27 67 


On the foreign policy front, Namaliu made it clear that the new gov- 
ernment intended to patch up the relationship with Indonesia, which had 
deteriorated so markedly over the border issue during the election cam- 
paign. He visited East Timor—symbolic focus of Indonesia’s interna- 
tional troubles—in September together with Paulias Matane, Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, and pronounced himself 
provisionally happy with Indonesian administration of the former Por- 
tuguese colony. For his part, Matane astonished observers by writing a 
paean of praise to the Indonesians for their military occupation and was 
duly taken to task by an anonymous critic.'° 

The government also moved to convict fugitive OPM leader Seth 
Rumkorem of illegal entry when he was intercepted at Rabaul in Sep- 
tember while sailing through PNG waters in quest of political asylum in 
Vanuatu.!’ At the same time the government was signing important new 
border agreements with Indonesia but still resisting Indonesian pressure 
to mount joint patrols against the OPM. For its part, Djakarta seemed 
understandably pleased with Pangu’s win, and time alone would tell 
whether Okuk’s politically fruitless prophecy of doom in PNG/Indone- 
sian relations at the start of the election campaign would be fulfilled. 


David Hegarty is Senior Lecturer and Peter King is Professor in the Department of 
Political and Administrative Studies, University of Papua New Guinea, Port Moresby. 
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THE AFGHANISTAN CRISIS AND 
PAKISTAN’S SECURITY DILEMMA 


Pervaiz Iqbal Cheema 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRAN, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, and the ongoing Iraq-Iran war have not only invoked fears 
of an uncertain future in Southwest Asia but have also injected urgency 
into Pakistani discussions of an old problem: the question of security in 
the area. The spotlight, however, was quickly focused on Afghanistan by 
Pakistan’s security planners as the Afghan crisis profoundly and directly 
threatened Pakistan’s security. From its inception, Pakistan has never re- 
ally enjoyed what can be termed friendly or even correct relations with 
Afghanistan, mainly because of the Afghani irredentist claim to Pakh- 
toonistan—the adjoining areas of Pakistan and Afghanistan inhabited by 
the Pakhtoon community. Before 1976 the Pakhtoonistan issue had 
reached a crescendo more than once, and Pak-Afghan relations had dete- 
riorated to the point where border closure seemed the only option. How- 
ever, there was a significant rapprochement between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan in 1976-78, with President Daud visiting Pakistan twice and 
Pakistani leaders paying return visits. The outcome was that Kabul 
dropped its insistence on Pakhtoon self-determination, hostile propa- 
ganda in both countries ceased, and an active search for an amiable solu- 
tion of the Pakhtoonistan dispute was well underway when the Marxist 
coup took place in Afghanistan in April 1978. Not only did the Marxist 
takeover immediately reverse the trend, but the birth of a resistance 
movement and the subsequent violent clashes between the leftist Afghan 
forces and the resistance groups led to a large-scale influx of refugees into 
Pakistan. The refugee flow increased rapidly with the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979. 
Because Pakistan is sandwiched between  Soviet-supported 
Afghanistan and the Soviets’ friend India and is faced with a difficult 
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internal situation, Pakistan’s security environment has rapidly deterio- 
rated in the recent past. For the first time, Pakistan finds itse!f uncomfort- 
ably placed in a three-front threat scenario—much worse than India’s 
two-front threat scenario of the 1960s. In order to comprehend Pakistan’s 
security dilemma, it is necessary to start our discussion with the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, analyze the resistance movement and refugee 
problems, and then evaluate the security situation. Admittedly, the India 
factor cannot be ignored in studying Pakistan’s security dilemma, but for 
the purpose of this article, mere references to this factor will be sufficient. 


The Soviet Invasion 


On December 28, 1979, Soviet combat troops moved into 
Afghanistan on a massive scale, killed President Hafiz Ullah Amin, and 
installed Babrak Karmal as the new ruler of Afghanistan. Since the 
Marxist coup in April 1978, this was the first occasion on which Soviet 
troops were directly engaged in deposing the incumbent Marxist leader of 
the country. This latest change-over (the third since Daud’s death) in 
Kabul not only sharply divided the ruling leftist coalition but also caused 
large-scale violent clashes between the supporters of Amin and those of 
his successor, and between the government and the ongoing resistance 
movement. 

Innumerable interpretations of the causative factors of the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan have been put forward.' Some analysts suggest that 
Moscow’s decision to replace the independent-minded, national commu- 
nist government of the hard-liner Amin with that of the more pragmatic, 
pliable, and pro-Moscow Karmal was a well-calculated move irrespective 
of the cost involved; others maintain that the Soviet plunge into the 
Afghanistan “quagmire” was a desperate move to save a crumbling 
Marxist regime and that the intensity of the reactions and the cost were 
never fully calculated. The factors frequently cited by most writers on the 
subject can be summarized along the following lines. 

1. Since detente was never meant to be comprehensive and no code 
of conduct was agreed upon, probings and the testing of will and nerves of 
each side continued in the Third World and the areas of regional conflict. 
Compared to the Americans, the Soviets were much more active and re- 
sponsive to situations that provided opportunities to encourage sympa- 
thetic parties to make a bid for power. Afghanistan presented one such 
opportunity in early 1978 which the Soviets quickly grabbed. But since 
the April 1978 takeover, the successive Marxist regimes in Kabul have 
not only failed to consolidate their hold over Afghanistan but have also 
alienated the population, resulting in the further strengthening of the re- 
sistance movement. The Soviets therefore decided to replace Amin on the 
one hand and to crush the resistance on the other along with installing 
their own puppet as the President of. Afghanistan. 

2. The then incumbent wave of Islamic fundamentalism and its sub- 
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sequent triumph in Iran generated apprehensions and fears for possible 
negative influence in the Soviet Central Asian republics. Even though 
Afghanistan could never prove to be a military threat to the Soviets, the 
ideological threat exacerbated by the prevalent wave of Islamic funda- 
mentalism was viewed as a real threat that could easily leap over the 
“Tron Curtain.” 

3. The Soviet Union has been sensitive about its borders ever since 
the revolution in Russia in 1917, and one cornerstone of its foreign policy 
had been to stabilize its border areas. The Baltic states were taken over in 
1940, the Eastern European states were secured after the second world 
war, and Finland was neutralized soon after the war. The “loss” of 
Afghanistan would have amounted to providing a vulnerable window on 
its borders to anti-Soviet forces. 

4. The Soviet response to the 1979 Sino-Vietnam war had come un- 
der heavy criticism by the Soviet Union’s weaker allies, some of whom 
began to question the trustworthiness of an alliance with the Soviets. In 
order to strengthen faith in Soviet friendship and to reestablish its cred- 
ibility within the socialist world, the Afghan situation could have been 
interpreted as a test case. 

5. Afghanistan was possibly seen as an opportunity to fulfill the age- 
old Russian desire to gain access to a warm-water port on the Arabian 
Sea nearer to the Gulf, thus enabling the Soviets to threaten vital western 
oil supply lines. 

6. Another possible factor was the emergence of hard-liners within 
the Kremlin decision-making mechanism, particularly at the higher level, 
who believed that the Soviet Union must draw a line beyond which it will 
not retreat. The perceived threat from American pressure upon its NATO 
allies to deploy on their soil new medium-range missiles and also to in- 
crease their military budgets as well as the Sino-American and Sino- Jap- 
anese rapprochements, could have influenced the hard-liners not to 
“abandon” Afghanistan. 

7. There were the anxieties and fears that Amin would be over- 
thrown and his government replaced by an anti-Marxist regime that 
would not only try to undermine Soviet influence in the area but might 
also be tempted to attempt to draw Soviet Muslims away from the Soviet 
Union. Amin was never the Soviet choice and his coup presented them 
with a fait accompli that they had very little choice but to accept. Since 
Amin was intensely disliked by the resistance groups and was often 
blamed for the undesired reforms, Moscow decided to replace Amin be- 
fore he was overthrown by internal developments. 

8. Both Iran and Pakistan are viewed by the Soviets as important 
areas of future opportunities. Influence over Iran would provide control 
over part of the world oil resources, whereas the control of Pakistan 
means access to the Indian Ocean and an important source of pressure on 
India and China. A firm foothold in Afghanistan is a prerequisite for all 
future Soviet designs for the area. Besides, in view of the current situa- 
tion, the consolidation in Afghanistan would provide the Soviets an op- 
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portunity to fan the separatist elements in Baluchistan and the North 
West Frontier Province (NWFP) in Pakistan. 

9. Finally, it seems that Moscow fully considered the American 
problem of how to reach Afghanistan if it is invaded by the Soviets. Not 
only were Iranian-American relations at their lowest ebb, but Pak-Amer- 
ican relations were also experiencing severe strains emanating from 
American pressure on Pakistan to abandon its efforts to acquire a sophis- 
ticated nuclear technology. 

A combination of the above-mentioned factors seems to have influ- 
enced Moscow’s decision to invade Afghanistan. What Moscow, perhaps, 
did not anticipate was the intensity of the resistance and of the worldwide 
reactions. The Soviets never expected that their move would provoke such 
a storm of criticism and condemnation from the Third World and even 
from international communist parties.2 The Islamic countries, in an 
emergency session of their Foreign Ministers Conference, condemned the 
invasion,’ and subsequently the nonaligned movement also took serious 
notice of developments in Afghanistan.* Besides, the initial American and 
Chinese reactions were equally strongly worded. 

Although the invasion subjected detente to severe stresses and strains, 
the most profoundly affected countries were the neighbors of 
Afghanistan—China, Iran, and Pakistan. For the Chinese, the Soviet 
move amounted to further materialization of their plan to “encircle” 
China, but it was also a demonstration to the smaller nations of the Third 
World that friendship with Moscow is much more fruitful than it is with 
China. For the Iranians, the invasion generated strong apprehensions and 
fears. Aware of Soviet traditional interests in Iran and the troubled situa- 
tion there, the invasion made Iran somewhat uneasy. 

Perhaps the country most significantly and directly affected by the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was Pakistan. The invasion introduced 
many disturbing elements into Pakistan’s strategic environment: not only 
did it generate fears and apprehensions among many Pakistanis that their 
country would be the next target, it also rapidly increased the activities of 
resistance groups and vastly multiplied the refugee flow into Pakistan. 
The threats of externally supported subversion have reached alarming 
proportions, especially in view of the turbulent history of bordering 
provinces and the existence of dissident elements in Baluchistan and the 
NWFP. A brief review of the Afghan resistance movement, refugee prob- 
lem, and threat of subversion would be in order here. 


The Afghan Resistance Movements 


Three years of continued resistance to the Soviet occupation by the 
ill-equipped and badly organized Afghan freedom fighters indicates that 
the Soviet-backed Karmal regime has been unable to consolidate its hold 
over the country even with extensive Soviet military assistance. The ini- 
tial optimism generated by Soviet superior technological resources has 
been steadily replaced by a much more realistic appraisal of Afghan abil- 
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ity to carry on a war of attrition in their homeground even with minimum 
external support. From a small demonstration of resentment in Nuristan, 
the movement has grown, largely spontaneously and uncoordinated, and 
now has spread to virtually all 29 of the country’s provinces. 

Although the resistance movement was first launched in 1973 imme- 
diately after Daud’s coup against the monarchy, it did not attract interna- 
tional attention until after the Communist takeover of April 1978. And 
the Basmachis (the Russian phrase for the resistance groups) acquired 
alarming magnitude and intensified their activities only after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979.° Organized on the tribal pat- 
tern, the resistance was primarily led by a few leading families in each 
region who operated independently and who disliked and disapproved of 
the policies of what they called the atheistic government in Kabul.* The 
opposition to the Marxist regime in Kabul consists of religious leaders, 
feudal landlords, several nationalist groups and tribes, bureaucrats, the 
loyalists, some disenchanted members of the two factions (Khalqis and 
Parchamites) of the Marxist movement in Afghanistan, and deserters 
from the Afghan army. The major factor that influenced all of these 
groups to take up arms was the hurried and somewhat untimely attempt 
of the Taraki regime to transform Afghan society with its package of so- 
cioeconomic reforms immediately after the takeover. On the eve of the 
April takeover, not only was Afghan tribal society in a state of appalling 
backwardness but the economy was also in the doldrums. The efforts to 
push the reforms alienated the rich and the poor alike. The poor were 
alienated by the new government’s policies of abolition of dowries, forced 
marriages, compulsory education (especially for women), and the replace- 
ment of the Islamic green color with red in the national flag of 
Afghanistan. The rich were annoyed over the introduction of land re- 
forms’ and increased official control of commercial activities. A vast ma- 
jority of the Afghanis who live in rural areas are totally unfamiliar with 
anything more complex than a tribal jirga (council). Most problems are 
solved by a local jirga in accordance with existing customs and traditions. 
The majority of this landless peasantry did not even comprehend the 
meaning of land reform, and the Khans (local chiefs) and the Mullahs 
(the priests) who owned large tracts of land resisted the implementation 
of land reforms. In view of the entrenched orthodoxy and traditionalism 
in Afghani society, it is not at all surprising that the hasty implementa- 
tion of the Marxist-oriented reform program backfired and that the peo- 
ple supposed to benefit from these reforms decided to oppose the 
communization of their orthodox tribal society. The result was that 
within a year a series of localized outbursts of resistance began to occur in 
areas that were traditional strongholds of the Khans and the Mullahs. 

Except for the permanent elimination of Amin and the installation of 
Babrak Karmal as the hand-picked new President of Afghanistan, the 
Soviet invasion did not achieve any of its major objectives. Instead, it 
strengthened and widened the resistance movement. Although the defense 
of Islam and anti-Sovietism continued to be the main objectives of the 
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freedom fighters, the presence of Soviet troops infuriated the Afghans and 
proved to be the major motivating force in attaining some semblance of 
unity and coordination in the movement. The initial drawbacks of lack of 
unity and purpose gradually began to give way to greater operational 
coordination in an effort to drive the foreigners out of their land. The 
problem of supplies of ammunition and food continued and still hampers 
the effectiveness of the movement. On the one hand, the Soviets, of course, 
always maintain that the resistance groups are actively supported by the 
Pakistanis, the Chinese, the Americans, the Iranians, and various Mus- 
lim sympathizers. More specifically, they blame Pakistan for supplying 
arms and ammunition, training the guerrillas, and providing a haven to 
these warriors. The Afghan resistance groups; on the other hand, vo- 
ciferously criticize the Pakistanis for not allowing arms to pass through to 
them, for preventing guerrilla training programs, and for keeping the re- 
sistance groups under strict vigilance. 

It remains to be seen whether it is the limited external help that is 
the major factor in sustaining the resistance or the resolute determination 
of the Afghan people coupled with their intense dislike of foreign occupa- 
tion of their land that is producing such a strong resistance effort and 
protracting this bloody war of attrition. But one thing is certain: the re- 
sistance groups have found sanctuaries on Pakistani as well as Iranian 
soil. Two types of border sanctuaries are known to exist in crises situa- 
tions——sanctuaries on the soil of a willing neighbor and sanctuaries on the 
territory of an unwilling neighbor.’ Since Pakistan has expressed its read- 
iness to look after refugees on compassionate grounds, the Soviets seem to 
have interpreted this gesture as willingness to provide border sanctuaries 
to freedom fighters. Not only has Pakistan never said it is willing to allow 
the use of its territory for sanctuary purposes, it has also tried to plug 
infiltration routes as far as possible within operative constraints and lim- 
itations. What the Soviets have failed to comprehend so far is the nature 
and length of the Pak-Afghan border—i.e., the Durand Line, which is 
inhabited by various Pakhtoon ethnic groups whose intertribal and inter- 
clanish contacts have never been stopped by the Afghan government or by 
the British in India or by the Pakistani government. The existence of a 
formal border has never really deterred Pakhtoons from crossing over pe- 
riodically without carrying passports. Besides, they are familiar with all 
the known passes, the not-so-well-known passes, the donkey tracks, and 
secret man-made paths. Of course this does not imply the denial of the 
charge about the presence of sanctuaries. The successful waging of guer- 
rilla warfare itself indicates that sanctuaries exist in neighboring coun- 
tries. The existence of sanctuaries is not really in question; rather, the 
allegation that sanctuaries are provided deliberately by the government of 
Pakistan is inaccurate. Pakistan has neither encouraged nor allowed the 
freedom fighters to use its territory for sanctuary purposes. On the con- 
trary, it has tried to plug all known routes of infiltration, but the nature 
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and the extent of the border defies all Pakistani efforts. Since to encourage 
the resistance groups to use Pakistani territory for sanctuary purposes 
deliberately amounts to an invitation to Soviet forces to take counter- 
measures against Pakistan, no Pakistani government is likely to entertain 
such a course of action. In many ways the secret hideouts of the freedom 
fighters are an embarrassment to the incumbent government in Pakistan. 

Sealing off the entire border is certainly an impossible task. Not only 
have the Pakistanis failed to do so, even the Soviet and Afghan forces have 
been unable to attain this objective. Frustrated by their inability to check 
infiltrations effectively, the Soviets have sanctioned a certain number of 
limited, cross-border air attacks into Pakistan and have also started fo- 
menting trouble for Pakistan by fostering the training of opposition 
Pakistani guerrillas inside Afghanistan and encouraging these elements to 
stir up trouble on the Pakistani side of the frontier.'° Despite Pakistan’s 
repeated protests, the Soviets have carried on their periodic attacks across 
the border but have so far refrained from undertaking operations to de- 
stroy sanctuaries. The reason for such restraint seems to be Soviet realiza- 
tion that such a course of action is likely to force Pakistan, which hitherto 
has observed neutrality apart from accommodating the Afghan refugees 
for humanitarian reasons, to take sides. 

The resistance movement in Afghanistan can be broadly grouped 
into three categories—Peshawar-based groups, those operating from Ira- 
nian soil, and those who do not have a base outside Afghanistan. Un- 
doubtedly, the more powerful groups are all based in Pakistan, and some 
of them have not only been recognized by the government of Pakistan!! 
but have also established links with many other sympathetic countries. 
Despite the commonality of purpose, these groups have been functioning 
independently, and the groups based in one place such as Peshawar have 
so far been unable to demonstrate effective unity. Even the “religious fer- 
vor and implacable hostility to the Soviets have not proven strong enough 
to bind their groups together politically for any length of time, although 
united fronts of various kinds have been set up from time to time.”!? 
However, a greater degree of operational coordination has occurred in- 
side Afghanistan.'? In many campaigns the freedom fighters ventured to 
assist and help members of other groups engaged in battles with the So- 
viet forces. Despite greater field cooperation among the resistance groups, 
the violence seems to be at a level acceptable to the Soviets. The resistance 
groups seem to be incapable of raising the level of violence unless they 
unite, formulate a common strategy, and receive massive doses of arms 
and ammunition. A rise in the level of violence would be likely to invite 
massive repressive measures against the Afghan population, the main 
source of strength for the resistance groups, and the Soviets might in- 
crease raids, both aerial and land, across the border and even consider 
undertaking major sanctuary-destroying operations. The latter pos- 
sibility, of course, is a great source of worry for Pakistan. 
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Refugees 


The migration of Afghans into Pakistan is not uncommon. Most of 
the undemarcated 1500-mile Pak-Afghan border is inhabited by the 
Pakhtoons, who are known to cross borders at will. Pakhtoon traders and 
businessmen regularly moved between the two countries, and the Kuchis 
or Powindalis (the Afghan nomads) were accustomed to move annually 
with their herds between summer pastures in Afghanistan and winter 
pastures in Pakistan.'* The number of nomads and merchants, however, 
rarely exceeded 75,000 in one given year. 

Even though the initial influx of refugees started immediately after 
Daud’s coup in 1973, large-scale migration of Afghans did not take place 
until the April 1978 takeover by the Marxists. Since then, the number of 
refugees has increased, rising from 18,000 in December 1979, when the 
Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, to almost three million in 1982.!> The 
number continues to rise at the rate of approximately 20,000 to 90,000 a 
month, depending on the intensity of the civil war inside Afghanistan. 

Taraki and Amin’s enthusiastic attempts to quickly transform the 
orthodox-traditional Afghan society into a modern socialist society not 
only accelerated the refugee movement but also strengthened the deter- 
mination of resistance groups. However, more than three-fourths of the 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan left their country only after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. The Soviet troops’ “cleaning up” and “flushing out” 
operations, coupled with their brutal repressive methods against sus- 
pected civilian areas, further unnerved the Afghans, who began to flood 
across the border. 

The estimated three million Afghan exiles can be broadly divided 
into four categories: the loyalists or monarchists who left immediately 
after the abolition of monarchy; those orthodox Muslims who crossed the 
border after the communist takeover of April 1978 and the subsequent 
introduction of reform measures that they regarded as detrimental to 
their traditional way of life and their devoutly held religious convictions; 
those who fled from Afghanistan after the initiation of agrarian and land 
reform programs coupled with the introduction of increased governmen- 
tal control over commercial activities; and finally those Afghans who were 
in some way forced to leave their homeland because of the Soviet invasion 
and the intensified civil war accompanied by excesses and brutalities com- 
mitted by both Soviet and Afghan troops. The largest single group of 
refugees belong to the last category, and it is within this group that one 
finds the pressing determination to return to their homeland as soon as 
possible. 

By any yardstick, the number of refugees is too large for the 
Pakistanis to provide for even their basic needs and requirements. Just as 
the figures are overwhelming, the nature and extent of problems emanat- 
ing from refugee concentrations in the bordering provinces of Pakistan 
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are equally frightening. Although feeding and housing three million peo- 
ple presents difficulties of alarming magnitude, the government of 
Pakistan has been coping with the problem rather effectively. Not only 
has it been paying 50% of the expenses incurred in the relief work, but it 
has also made arrangements for the schooling of the Afghan children in 
the tent villages and has provided medical facilities.! Admittedly many 
U.N. agencies (e.g., UNHCR, WFP, UNICEF, WHO, and FAO) along 
with many independent relief agencies and groups are helping Pakistani 
authorities in their massive relief work, but the major burden is borne by 
the Pakistanis. 

The refugee problem is pregnant with many complexities which are 
perhaps less obvious but quite disturbing. Perhaps the most worrisome 
trend is the continually rising number of refugees. At the present rate of 
20,000 to 90,000 a month, the influx could gravely disrupt the socio- 
economic life in provinces bordering Afghanistan. More specifically, the 
refugees are changing the ethnic complexion of the areas in which they 
are heavily concentrated. They have not only increased the local popula- 
tion by 10% to 15%, but in the case of Baluchistan, the inflow of Pakh- 
toons is fast reducing the Baluchi predominance, a trend not viewed 
favorably by most Baluchis in the province. Many Baluch leaders have 
expressed the fear that the continuous inflow of refugees will upset the 
existing delicate balance between the Baluchis and the Pakhtoons, and 
might even make the Baluchis a minority in their own province.!’ 

The problem in NWFP is slightly different in nature. Since NWFP 
already faces an unemployment problem, there are very few openings for 
Afghan refugees seeking employment.'® The result is that the streets of 
Peshawar, the provincial capital, are full of Afghans, some of them even 
carrying their weapons, wandering aimlessly, causing traffic problems, 
and generating apprehensions for law and order agencies. 

Linked with the sudden and rapid population increase in 
Baluchistan and NWFP is the problem of providing fodder for the cattle 
accompanying Afghani refugees. In both provinces the green grazing land 
is limited. In NWFP most of it belongs to private landowners, but in 
Baluchistan part of it is owned by the government. The private owners 
guard their land with all the care they can muster while the government 
land is not sufficient to handle al! the cattle. “Consequently there is pres- 
sure for the refugees to move on out into the Punjab in search of fodder, a 
development that Pakistani authorities have sought to prevent,” realizing 
that the “Punjabis and the Sindhis may not demonstrate the same degree 
of tolerance as have been shown to their fellow tribesmen in NWFP and 
Baluchistan.”!*? Besides, Islamabad is reluctant to have the Afghan refu- 
gees dispersed to other provinces since this might make their eventual 
repatriation to Afghanistan more difficult. Officially, it is being empha- 
sized that they are in Pakistan temporarily and would return to their 
homeland once the crisis is politically resolved and conditions are con- 
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ducive for their return. But no one knows how and when this will be 
possible. 

Another problem is that the more affluent and wealthier Afghan ref- 
ugees have not only invested their wealth in various types of businesses 
but have also bought homes and commercial properties. ‘Their willingness 
and ability to pay higher rents and rates has resulted in a real estate boom 
on the one hand, but has generated tension on the other, mainly because 
rents have been pushed beyond the reach of many locals. Although the 
Afghan refugees are not allowed to purchase immovable properties, the 
wealthy Afghans have been able to evade the operative rules and regula- 
tions either through utilizing loopholes within the existing rules or 
through employing illegal means.”° In addition, many Afghans have in- 
vested rather heavily in the transport business, causing a state of intense 
competition with the local transport interests. These developments have 
given birth to social tensions and frictions. Periodic clashes, though on a 
minor scale, have taken place between the locals and the refugees, pri- 
marily because of the high-handedness of some of the refugees. However, 
most of the Afghans live in the Refugee Tent Villages and do appreciate 
the warm attitude of the Pakistanis as compared to the Afghan army’s 
cold-blooded attacks on its own countrymen. 

A further problem is the existence of Babrak’s agents in the refugee 
camps. It is commonly believed that Afghan saboteurs have come into 
Pakistan in the guise of refugees with the object of spying and creating 
tension between the refugees and the locals. Although their activities so 
far have been confined to a few urban centers and remain largely unre- 
ported, a few bomb explosions in the offices of resistance groups in 
NWFP along with resuscitated tribal feuds can certainly create major 
problems in both Baluchistan and NWFP. The initial sympathy with the 
plight of their brethren is fast being replaced with increasing apprehen- 
sions of social and political tension. It would not be surprising if, in the 
near future, acts of vandalism coupled with clashes among varicus groups 
of refugees take place. Whatever the tactics employed by these agent 
provocateurs, they are bound to put further strains on the provincial au- 
thorities. 

Still more serious is the problem of alleged smuggling of arms from 
tribal areas to Afghan resistance groups. Despite Pakistan’s earnest 
efforts to check this type of smuggling, the Soviet media has been con- 
tinually accusing the U.S., China, and Egypt of supplying arms and am- 
munition to resistance groups and training bands of freedom fighters, 
Pakistan for providing the much-needed sanctuaries and imparting train- 
ing, and Saudi Arabia for funding the resistance movements. Apart from 
the clandestine efforts of some foreign individuals who were involved in 
supplying?! a negligible quantity of arms, not much evidence is available 
to support this allegation. Pakistan has, of course, repeatedly denied the 
charges of either acting as conduit for arms or supplying arms on its 
own.” Even the western media have acknowledged that the overland sup- 
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plies across the border to the resistance groups had become extremely 
difficult ever since Pakistan enforced its policy of strict neutrality.?? 

As far as the allegation of deliberate provision of sanctuaries is con- 
cerned, the Soviets seem to be dwelling rather heavily upon the circum- 
stantial evidence and have not yet come up with tangible proof. The 
incumbent government in Pakistan has strictly forbidden the use of its 
territory for sanctuary purposes. Nevertheless, the sanctuaries are known 
to exist but no one really knows where. Both the Soviets and the 
Pakistanis have failed to pinpoint the exact locations despite constant 
effort and vigilance. The freedom fighters’ “hit-and-run” tactics and their 
eventual disappearance into the Pakistani tribal belt on the border has 
convinced the Soviets that the Pakistani authorities are not only deliber- 
ately providing sanctuaries to the fighters but are also actively participat- 
ing in training and planning such operations.”4 


Threats 


Pakistan has faced external threats to its independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity right from its inception. Added pressures emanating 
from periodic domestic troubles and internal subversion further compli- 
cate the situation for the security planners of the country. Although it is 
true that perceptions sometimes matter more than visible objective facts, 
the Indian threat was so overt that it hardly required any help of percep- 
tions (or misperceptions) to convince the decision makers to devise an 
adequate defense strategy with a view to effectively warding off the 
threat. To deal with the perceived threat from India, Pakistan’s security 
planners engaged in a ceaseless effort to improve its security situation. It 
was this operative sense of insecurity that compelled Pakistan to align 
itself with the West. The Indians interpreted Pakistan’s membership in 
western-sponsored defense alliances as an attempt to attain parity with 
India and to challenge the “natural” power-hierarchy in the subconti- 
nent, i.e., Pakistan’s drive towards improving its security was interpreted 
as directed at distorting the existing regional balance. The difference in 
perceptions of each other’s intrinsic aims explains the three major armed 
clashes in the area since 1948. It was not until the signing of the Simla 
Accord in 1972 that India-Pakistan relations began slowly to improve. 
The 1970s witnessed the emergence of a nuclear India and the initiation 
of a modest nuclear program in Pakistan, and the relations between the 
two countries continued their slow development. The recent Pak-Ameri- 
can military sales package in the wake of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan evoked an hysterical reaction from India, and the pace of 
improving relations became even slower. The somewhat unexpected In- 
dian response to Soviet aggression in Afghanistan and New Delhi’s vo- 
ciferously critical reaction to the Pak-American aid package once again 
generated feelings among many Pakistanis that the Indian threat had not 
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receded and should not be treated lightly. Another development that 
strengthens such feelings was India’s poor and unenthusiastic initial re- 
sponse to Pakistan’s offer of a “No War Pact,” which most Pakistanis feel 
was an offer made in all earnestness. 

The Afghanistan crisis did not grow to threatening proportions until 
the Soviet occupation of the country, which dramatically complicated the 
security situation on Pakistan’s western border. Afghanistan, on its own, 
has never been able to pose much of a problem because Pakistan’s mili- 
tary strength was regarded as more than sufficient to cope with Afghan 
threats. But a Soviet-backed and protected Afghanistan introduced many 
disturbing elements into Pakistan’s security environment. First, the inva- 
sion has generated fears and apprehension among many Pakistanis that 
their country would be the next target. Many Pakistanis believe that after 
consolidating its position in Afghanistan, Moscow will try to extend its 
influence beyond the Afghan borders. The argument that the Soviets are 
likely to use Afghanistan as a spring-board to destabilize Pakistan in 
order to gain much-desired access to a warm-water port on the Indian 
Ocean, is still held valid by a sizable number of Pakistanis. Since Pakistan 
is sandwiched between Soviet-occupied Afghanistan and India, such anx- 
ieties do not seem too farfetched, especially if viewed within the context of 
past Soviet attitudes towards Pakistan. 

Second, because of the presence of large numbers of Afghan refugees 
on Pakistani soil and the ongoing Afghan Civil War, it cannot be ruled 
out that Pakistan may be drawn into the Afghanistan cauldron, willingly 
or unwillingly. Given the nature of the Afghan Civil War, it can be safely 
assumed that it will be a long war of attrition. Assuming that the civil 
war persists and the Soviet casualty rate increases dramatically over time, 
there may come a point where the Soviets would seriously contemplate 
active hot pursuits and sanctuary-destroying operations. Once this hap- 
pened, Pakistan would be dragged into the Afghan crisis unwillingly. 
Such eventualities look real when one realizes that the Soviet leaders and 
officiais have already charged that Pakistan is in a state of undeclared war 
with the Soviet Union.” Undoubtedly the Pakistanis became involved in 
the Afghan crisis from the day they decided to accommodate a large num- 
ber of refugees on compassionate grounds, but this involvement is of a 
very different nature from the Soviet interpretation. What the Soviets ap- 
pear to have so far failed to recognize is that the massive refugee influx 
has presented the government of Pakistan with an irreconcilable di- 
lemma. If Pakistan organizes help and provides the bare minimum facili- 
ties to these refugees on humanitarian grounds, then Moscow begins to 
accuse Pakistan of aiding, abetting, and encouraging what it terms coun- 
terrevolutionary elements. If Pakistan does not look after the refugees, 
then the danger of refugee camps becoming hotbeds of intrigue appears 
even more likely. 

Third, the Soviets may be tempted to exploit the internal problems 
arising from the activities of the dissident elements in the provinces of 
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Baluchistan and NWFP. More than once the substantial internal security 
capacity of Pakistan’s military has been tested in these turbulent 
provinces. It has been often reported that the Baluchi feel that “they 
never had a fair deal and are still not getting one,’*° and that the Pun- 
jabi-dominated army and bureaucracy is unable to understand the gravity 
of Baluchi problems. Similar kinds of feelings also exist in other minority 
provinces. The problems of NWFP and Baluchistan have been further 
compounded by the massive influx of the Afghan refugees. The danger of 
possible fall-out from Afghanistan’s political instability and a re- 
emergence of subversion by the dissident elements cannot be underesti- 
mated. There exists sufficient evidence to support the contention that 
subversive activities in the past were actively encouraged and materially 
supported by the Afghans as well as the Soviets. The situation today 
could lead to greater Soviet capability than in the past to promote subver- 
sion primarily because of the presence of a massive number of refugees in 
these provinces and the ongoing civil war in Afghanistan. 

The final major source of threat to Pakistan’s security emanates from 
the internal situation. Among the host of domestic problems three seem to 
have haunted the minds of scholars and leaders alike: the continued 
search for a viable political system; lack of national cohesion; and the 
operative inequalities and disparities among the federating units that 
form Pakistan. The continued inability of the Pakistanis to evolve a viable 
political system in which political legitimacy is ultimately sought by a 
reference to the people of Pakistan has not only consistently impeded the 
development of nation-building institutions but has also generated a 
number of complex problems. Excessive political experimentation at vari- 
ous periods of Pakistan’s history by different leaders has not yet provided 
a means for resolving the political problems of Pakistan. An equally po- 
tent problem is the lack of national cohesiveness. While the cultural and 
linguistic heterogeneity of the federating units of Pakistan is frequently 
referred to by many outsiders, the two main motivational and binding 
forces that hold Pakistan together are often relegated to secondary levels: 
namely, the religion of Islam and a common aspiration for the future. 
Many Indian scholars have often argued that Islam does not have any 
binding appeal, often quoting in this connection the example of the sepa- 
ration of East Pakistan and insisting that the two-nation theory that pro- 
duced Pakistan died with the birth of Bangladesh.” The two-nation 
theory stipulated that Hindus and Muslims are two different nations of 
the subcontinent. The emergence of an independent Bangladesh has in no 
way invalidated this theory since Bangladesh is a separate national entity. 
Bangladesh was a product of a peculiar set of circumstances which in- 
cluded not only the above-mentioned major internal problems but also the 
effective exploitation of the geographical remoteness of the eastern wing 
of Pakistan coupled with active Indian and Soviet involvement. However, 
this does not mean that heterogeneity does not exist in Pakistan and is not 
taking a toll. 
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The third and perhaps the most important sources of tension are the 
economic disparities. Because of ill-advised and badly planned develop- 
mental strategies, economic disparities were allowed te grow un- 
necessarily, and were much more visible in the regional distribution of 
industrialization programs over the years.” Despite the rectification 
processes undertaken in recent years, the effective removal of these in- 
cumbent social inequalities and economic disparities is likely to take some 
time to fade into oblivion. 


The Security Dilemma 


Given the existing situation, Pakistan faces a variety of security 
threats; an internal threat, an Indian threat, and the threat from 
Afghanistan. In addition, a coordinated Indian, Soviet, and Afghan attack 
designed to fragment Pakistan along ethnic lines is also lurking in the 
minds of security planners. The threat scenario is indeed overwhelming. 
For the first time Pakistan finds itself in a three-front threat scenario 
which no other South Asian state has ever experienced. Perhaps the only 
situation that comes close is the Indian two-front threat scenario in 1962. 
At the time India at least felt it could cope with the perceived threat from 
Pakistan but was unable to check the sudden Chinese onslaught. In the 
current strategic environment, Pakistan lacks the requisite capabilities to 
cope with either the Indian threat or the Soviet-backed Afghani threat or 
a joint Indo-Soviet-Afghan threat. The capabilities of either India or the 
Soviet Union are much beyond the reach of Pakistan,” and their past 
attitudes are too well known to be easily ignored. Several frightening sce- 
narios can be visualized: in view of Pakistan’s deteriorating security 
environment, India could decide to attack in order to regain the territories 
of Azad Kashmir that it has always claimed as part of Indian-held Kash- 
mir; India in collusion with the Soviets could attack Pakistan to com- 
pletely dismember Pakistan, each taking the part it deems necessary for 
its requirements; the Soviets could decide to undertake sanctuarv-destroy- 
ing operations, which would automatically drag Pakistan into a major 
war on its western border, or the Soviets could decide to invade both Ba- 
luchistan and NWFP in order to completely eliminate the resistance 
groups based in Pakistan; the Soviets could decide to inflame the subver- 
sive activities in both the bordering provinces; and finally the Soviets may 
decide to capitalize on the internal situation in Pakistan and begin to 
participate actively in internal politics with the objective of installing a 
sympathetic party or group in power.°° 

Pakistan is indeed exposed to external as well as internal dangers. To 
ward off the materialization of the above-mentioned eventualities, 
Pakistan has not only initiated a strategy to modernize its armed forces in 
order to have “a fair chance,” but the major thrust of its approach re- 
volves around political resolution rather than military solutions. Three 
aspects of its political approach need to be mentioned here: normalization 
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with India, negotiations with Afghanistan and the Soviets, and a search 
for political order in Pakistan. Each of these processes is studded with 
obstacles. For instance, the normalization with India is impeded by major 
hurdles: the hangover of past issues that include the Kashmir dispute, 
differing security perceptions, varied interpretations of normalization, 
and finally different approaches to the resolution of the Afghan crisis. 
Similarly, negotiations with the Soviets and the Afghans over the 
Afghanistan crisis is also a formidable task. Pakistan insists on the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, but the Soviets are not likely to withdraw until 
they have attained their objective. “If Pakistan could not persuade India 
to evacuate its armed forces from Kashmir, would Pakistan have better 
luck in ejecting the Soviet armed forces from Afghanistan?’’?! Indeed the 
negotiations would be long and protracted unless one of the parties modi- 
fies its commitments. Modification is likely to have even more adverse 
effects and dangerous ramifications for the party concerned. What the 
parties need is an effective face-saving device that can go down well for 
all the involved parties. Equally complicated is the road to political legit- 
imacy and internal stability. The search for political order started at the 
time of the birth of Pakistan, and the Pakistanis have failed, so far, to find 
a viable political system. There has been experimentation with different 
systems within the Pakistani environment. And the current government is 
trying to evolve a new political system with dual emphasis on Islamic and 
democratic principles.°? Until the new Islamic democratic system is put to 
test and a reference to the people is made, the question of political legit- 
imacy is likely to continue to haunt the government and political stability 
will remain a major issue. 

On the military side, Pakistan’s effort to modernize its armed forces 
with American assistance is In no way meant to and could not possibly 
attain the level that could even remotely be considered a threat to either 
India or Soviet-supported Afghanistan. Most of Pakistan’s forces are 
equipped with weapon systems that were used in the 1950s, and its own 
defense production capability is almost negligible. Needless to say, 
Pakistan’s security predicament is acute and options to strengthen its de- 
fenses somewhat limited. The recent aid-cum-sales package with the 
Americans is unlikely to resolve the Pakistan security dilemma since it 
provides only a limited amount of modern defense equipment. Given the 
magnitude of the threats, the acquisition of limited modern weaponry will 
at best register a marginal increase in Pakistan’s ability to increase the 
costs for a potential aggressor. The 3.2 billion dollar aid-cum-sales pack- 
age (half of which is meant for economic assistance) can in no way in- 
crease Pakistan’s ability to raise the cost for an aggressor to an 
unacceptable level. 


Pervaiz Iqbal Cheema is Associate Professor, Department of International Relations, 
Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad, Pakistan. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND THE SOVIET-INDIAN 
INFLUENCE RELATIONSHIP 


Robert C. Horn 


By THE END of the 1970s, relations between the Soviet 
Union and India had developed to a point of closeness and cooperation 
few other major power-Third World relationships had achieved. Soviet 
economic, military, and political support, forthcoming earlier in the 
1950s and 1960s, had been accelerated. Moscow could hardly have had a 
better Third World ally to work with against an expansion of Chinese or 
American influence or to represent claims of Soviet global power and re- 
sponsibility (especially in Asia but also with the nonaligned movement 
and in the Third World generally). For New Delhi, the USSR served as 
the crucial bulwark against Pakistan and as a counterweight to both 
China and the United States. Although examples of actual influence, or 
leverage over behavior, of either one on the other’s policies were very 
limited, the political leaderships of the two countries shared a wide rang- 
ing “coincidence of interests,” a broad set of perceptions that allowed 
them to see the world in similar, although not identical, terms. ‘This 
agreement made for substantial cooperation between India and the Soviet 
Union on issues of local, regional, and international significance.! 

The December 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan had the poten- 
tial of disrupting this relationship. Most of the nonaligned world, not to 
mention Washington and Beijing, expressed sharp opposition to the So- 
viet move. For India, the introduction of actual Soviet army units into 
another country, one which had been nonaligned and not part of the So- 
viet bloc per se, was a situation repugnant to its historic foreign policy 
principles. How could India maintain its stature in world politics and not 
oppose Moscow’s action? Yet, what would happen to India if it de- 
nounced its most important ally? Who would become New Delhi’s major 
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power supporter? What was India to do as the regional context seemed to 
be reverting to the tension-filled 1969-71 period when local states had 
squared off against each other and external powers lined up behind their 
respective “clients”? These are some of the questions to which this study 
is addressed. In looking at the Indian response to the invasion and the 
Soviet strategy to obtain or maintain Indian support, we are ultimately 
investigating the question: what has been the impact, and what is it likely 
to be, of Afghanistan on the Moscow~New Delhi relationship? 

Two caveats need to be expressed before proceeding. First, this ex- 
amination is narrowly focused on the impact of Afghanistan on Soviet- 
Indian relations and intentionally is not comprehensive. It does not deal 
with the crucial area of Sino-Indian relations or with such issue-areas as 
Indian relations with the United States, developments in the Indian 
Ocean, New Delhi’s policy on Kampuchea, or with many other aspects of 
Indian foreign policy which are of significance. Second, since the analysis 
attempts to bring the relationship up to the beginning of 1983, it is neces- 
sarily speculative, and more so the closer to the present. It is hoped that 
the factors and history on which the speculation is based will give it some 
credibility in the reader’s eyes. 


India’s Response 


New Delhi had been watching the deterioration of the political sit- 
uation in Afghanistan with increasing unease. On repeated occasions, the 
Indian government expressed keen hopes for a return to stability in 
Afghanistan and an end to the interference of outside powers. In the af- 
termath of the late December 1979 events in Kabul, the Indian reaction 
focused on two themes, and these, with shifting degrees of relative em- 
phasis, have dominated the Indian stance ever since. First, New Delhi 
reiterated that it had “always opposed outside interference in the internal 
affairs of one country by another.” The Prime Minister, Charan Singh, 
expressed India’s deep concern at the Soviet action and summoned the 
Soviet Ambassador to make it clear that, in India’s view, the sending of 
troops would have “far-reaching and adverse consequences” for the entire 
region. The Soviets should withdraw their troops and return the situation 
to “normal.” But in virtually the next breath, Indian leaders underlined 
the second thread of New Delhi’s official perception: a major danger of 
the situation in Afghanistan and the invasion was that the arms race in 
the region was likely to be restored and accelerated. Despite U.S. at- 
tempts to persuade the Indians that any new arms for Pakistan would 
only be to contain the Soviet intervention along Pakistan’s borders, New 
Delhi professed to see the move as a threat. The Foreign Office stated that 
it was “the Government of India’s earnest hope that no country or exter- 
nal power would take the steps which might aggravate the situation.’ 

Indira Gandhi, who made a surprisingly overwhelming return to 
power in the January 1980 Indian election, seemed to shift the balance 
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toward the second theme. At the United Nations, Indian Ambassador 
B. C. Mishra remained silent when the issue came before the Security 
Council at the request of the U.S. and 51 other states, including many of 
the nonaligned group. After the issue was transferred to the General As- 
sembly under the “Uniting for Peace” process, Mishra became the first 
non-Soviet bloc envoy to speak essentially for the Soviet position. Ad- 
dressing a resolution sponsored by 17 nonaligned nations which appealed 
to all states to refrain from interfering in Afghanistan and, without iden- 
tifying the troops involved, called for an “immediate, unconditional and 
total withdrawal of the foreign troops from Afghanistan,” Mishra said in 
part, “India cannot look with equanimity on the attempts by some outside 
powers to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan by training, 
arming and encouraging subversive elements to create disturbances inside 
Afghanistan.” Mishra added that “we are against the presence of foreign 
troops and bases in any country,” but then immediately went on to say: 


However, the Soviet Government has assured our government that its 
troops went to Afghanistan at the request of the Afghan Government first 
made by President Amin on December 26, 1979, and repeated by his 
successor on December 28, 1979. And we have been further assured that 
Soviet troops will be withdrawn when requested to do so by the Afghan 
Government. 


Although he later mentioned that India “hopes” that “Soviet forces will 
not remain there a day longer than necessary,” his fundamental conclu- 
sion was that “we have no reason to doubt assurances, particularly from a 
friendly country like the Soviet Union with whom we have many close 
ites”? 

India’s stand in the U.N. debate caused a good deal of shock and 
surprise, particularly among Western observers who had hoped for New 
Delhi’s support against the Soviet action. That India was not completely 
supporting Moscow, however, became apparent in the vote on the resolu- 
tion when India joined 17 other countries in abstaining while the resolu- 
tion passed overwhelmingly, 104 to 18. Shortly thereafter, Mrs. Gandhi 
made her first statement on Afghanistan since returning to office. After a 
meeting with Britain’s foreign secretary, Lord Carrington, Mrs. Gandhi 
stated bluntly that “no country is justified in entering another country,” 
thus further adjusting India’s official position.* Mrs. Gandhi summarized 
her position in a by-election speech by first reminding her audience that 
Soviet troops were sent into Afghanistan “only after Pakistan started 
training the Afghan rebels and sending them in to topple the Government 
there,” and then adding that, nevertheless, India was opposed to the 
USSR’s presence and “it had told that country so.’ 

New Delhi’s historically consistent stand (as seen in the earlier 
Hungarian and Czech crises) of avoiding condemnations and recognizing 
“realities?” in such situations—in this case, external subversion in 
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Afghanistan, undeniable Soviet interest there, and the fact of the USSR’s 
recent substantial commitment-—again points less to the exercise of Soviet 
influence and more to the conclusion that India’s and the USSR’s views 
of the Afghan situation were similar in more respects than they differed. 
Therefore, New Delhi developed a two-pronged approach: on the one 
hand, it adopted a low-key and largely behind-the-scenes effort to bring 
about a Soviet withdrawal while, on the other, it assumed a much higher 
profile program of seeking to limit the global and regional response that 
might threaten India’s interests. New Delhi’s argument was that only if a 
major military build-up in South Asia and the Indian Ocean was avoided 
would it be possible to get the Soviets to leave Afghanistan. 

President Carter’s pledge to aid Pakistan if attacked by the Soviet 
Union, under the terms of a 1959 agreement, was perceived in New 
Delhi as defensive in nature and not threatening to Indian security. 
Meanwhile, Zia had rejected a $400 million U.S. military and economic 
aid offer as “peanuts” and was anxious not to appear too anti-Soviet. 
Also helpful in keeping a lid on the escalation of tensions in the region 
and preventing a complete polarization of forces as had occurred in 1971 
was China’s behavior. Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s visit to 
Pakistan did not emerge as overly threatening to India; in fact, it is re- 
ported that he privately advised Pakistan to come to terms with India on 
all issues in the dispute. Huang Hua, at a dinner in Beijing celebrating 
the 30th anniversary of the Republic of India, also called for the improve- 
ment of Sino-Indian relations and the promotion of “mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation.”® The strong denunciation of the Soviet invasion by 
the foreign ministers of the 35 members of the Islamic Conference may 
have been a further factor conditioning oil-poor India’s stance. In any 
case, New Delhi undoubtedly enjoyed being the center of diplomatic at- 
tention. Before Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko could get to India, Mrs. 
Gandhi had already met with Britain’s Lord Carrington, Bangladesh’s 
President Ziaur Rahman, U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, 
French President Valery Giscard d’Estaing, Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky, and the U.S.’s Clark Clifford. 


The Soviet Strategy 


There can be no doubt that India’s position on the Afghanistan ques- 
tion was of major importance to the Soviets. The lopsided lineup in the 
General Assembly vote on the Afghan resolution indicated the desperate 
situation in which Moscow found itself. Moreover, India’s prestige in the 
nonaligned movement and within the Third World in general made it 
that much more significant. Finally, all of the Kremlin’s efforts to keep 
India divided from Washington and Beijing would be lost if those two 
powers should somehow persuade India to cooperate with them in taking 
action against the USSR. Indeed, the Soviets were quick to point out to 
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the new Indian government the direct threat the U.S. and the PRC repre- 
sented to India: 


Washington is again providing Pakistan with sophisticated weapons 
which can be turned against India at any moment, building up its fleet in 
the Indian Ocean, and expanding its base on Diego Garcia. The United 
States’ Chinese friends continue to train and arm saboteurs recruited 
from among separatists in the northeastern states of India, seeking to use 
them_ to destabilize the political situation in the country and eventually 
gain control of some Indian regions. Peking has not yet returned the 
36,000 square kilometers of territory it seized from India.’ 


Pravda argued that India’s fears of U.S. and Chinese attempts to “encir- 
cle India” were justified: the plans for global domination, hatched by 
Washington and Beijing, who had “identical interests” in South Asia, 
included building up Pakistan militarily as a counterpoise against India 
and a bastion against the Soviet Union, said the CPSU daily.® 

Moscow moved quickly to assess the new Indian government’s policy 
preferences and to underline the significance of continued close relations 
between India and the Soviet Union. Its initial step was the same one 
taken immediately after the Janata election victory in March 1977, the 
dispatch of Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to New Delhi. Gromyko 
arrived in mid-February 1980, barely a month after the election.’ Gro- 
myko’s maximum goal undoubtedly was to obtain Indian support for 
Moscow’s military intervention in Afghanistan. To this end, he was at 
great pains to re-explain the causes and necessity of the USSR having to 
send “limited military contingents” into Afghanistan. ‘The major justi- 
fication for this, of course, was the interference from Washington, Islam- 
abad, and Beijing. This reflected Gromyko’s second, and minimum, goal: 
to reinforce the perception of the dual role on the part of the U.S. in first 
causing the crisis and then prolonging it through its military response. 

Gromyko was only partly successful on this second goal. His speech 
at a dinner hosted in his honor by Foreign Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao 
contained some of the toughest anti-American language uttered by a 
Kremlin leader since the invasion six weeks earlier. The U.S. was ac- 
cused of subverting detente, escalating the arms race in South Asia, and 
seeking further aggression against Afghanistan. It was this U.S. action, 
particularly the extension of military aid to Pakistan, which prevented the 
situation from stabilizing. Although Rao was not nearly so explicit nor 
vehement in his own address, the External Affairs Ministry issued its 
own statement at the end of Gromyko’s visit which stated that the United 
States was hampering efforts to get the USSR to withdraw its troops. 
Moscow’s armed intervention could not be looked at alone, said the Min- 
istry’s spokesman, J. N. Dixit, as “many things are happening in the 
world which impinge on the situation in Afghanistan”: U.S. use of Indian 
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Ocean—Persian Gulf military facilities, strengthening of Diego Garcia, 
“massive buildup” of U.S. naval forces in the region, and reports that 
“certain countries are openly saying” they are training Afghan rebel 
fighters.'° Although New Delhi had expressed these opinions before, 
Gromyko had to be pleased with this indication that India held the U.S. 
at least as much to blame as the Soviet Union for the tensions gripping 
the region. 

Gromyko did appear to irritate his hosts by his heavy-handed attacks 
on Pakistan since these came at a delicate moment for India when one 
aspect of its diplomacy to lessen regional tensions was aimed directly at 
negotiations and building rapport with Pakistan. Moreover, on his max- 
imum goal of obtaining Indian support, Gromyko clearly failed. At the 
same time, however, New Delhi failed in its objectives of persuading the 
Soviets to withdraw or, falling short of that, of obtaining some positive 
Soviet measures to defuse the situation such as a timetable for even a 
partial withdrawal. Mrs. Gandhi described her exchange with Gromyko 
as “frank”; Gromyko was said to have “explained the Soviet point of 
view” while the Indian leaders “conveyed ... India’s assessment.” In the 
end, as Dixit reported, there was no change in the Soviet position: “Mr. 
Gromyko reiterated the stand previously expressed by the Soviets on this 
issue.”!! Despite the fact that Afghanistan had dominated if not monopo- 
lized the several hours of talks as well as public speeches and statements, 
the joint statement contained no reference whatsoever to the issue, a cer- 
tain sign of substantial disagreement. 

Further evidence of continuing differences in Soviet and Indian per- 
ceptions and of their ongoing attempts to influence one another, was seen 
in the brief visit to India by Soviet Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin in 
April 1980. He joined with Cuba’s Foreign Minister and Vietnam’s 
Prime Minister in the effort to alter the Indian position. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary in February of Soviet-Indian economic relations was another 
forum in which Moscow could stress the attractions of ties and common 
interests between the two countries. Perhaps Moscow’s anxiety to solidify 
the relationship was revealed most clearly by the visit of an Indian De- 
fence Ministry team in May. This delegation, consisting of top officials, 
armaments experts, and financial advisers journeyed to the USSR to re- 
sume negotiations last held in September 1979. The results of this mis- 
sion were substantial to say the least. The Soviets agreed to a $1.63 
billion credit for India to purchase weapons and equipment over a 10-15 
year period. The terms were beneficial: the credit was repayable over 15 
years after a two year grace period at a 2.5% rate of interest. At least as 
important for India were the items the Soviets agreed to sell at this time. 
These included five highly sophisticated MiG-25 “Foxbat” aircraft, an 
unannounced number of fast attack boats equipped with missiles, and 
100 T-72 tanks with another 600 to be license-produced in India. 
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Rao and Brezhnev Go Calling 


In early June, Foreign Minister Rao journeyed to Moscow for an 
“official friendly visit.” An informed Indian government source revealed 
that Rao went to seek “the unconditional withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan without waiting for an international guarantee of the 
security and integrity of that country.”!? Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko seemed to substantiate this report when he preempted Rao’s mes- 
sage at a luncheon on the day of the Indian’s arrival by bluntly telling his 
guest: “It must be clear to all that the attempts to change the realities 
existing in Afghanistan are futile. Any discussions concerning this, any 
attempts to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan are point- 
less.” It is clear that neither side was successful in influencing the other 
on the Afghan issue. Once again, there was no mention of Afghanistan in 
the final statement. Bilateral relations seemed healthy judging from the 
statement and from Rao’s address to Parliament upon his return: the is- 
sue of Afghanistan, he said, “has not allowed even the slightest clouding 
of our bilateral relations; these have indeed grown from strength to 
strength during the last five months.’’!* Nevertheless, Rao admitted that 
he had failed to change the Soviet position on Afghanistan and expressed 
discouragement that it no longer looked like the Soviet “assistance” to 
Kabul would “remain limited in time as originally intended.” Rao’s vari- 
ous references to his talks with Brezhnev and Gromyko as being “can- 
did,” “frank,” and “concrete, businesslike” indicated clearly that in the 
“exchange of opinions” Rao had been unable to persuade the Soviets of 
the need for a planned withdrawal. All he could say in this regard was 
that the USSR seemed “to have fully understood and respected the views 
held by India,” and that is a far cry from agreeing with them. The two 
sides again failed to influence each other during Indian President Reddy’s 
largely ceremonial visit to the USSR in late September 1980, and it was 
clear that any substantial changes would have to await Leonid Brezhnev’s 
forthcoming trip to India. 

Brezhnev held only three hours of official talks with Mrs. Gandhi, 
and the agreements he signed on economic and technical cooperation and 
trade for 1981-85 had all been worked out in advance, represented no 
innovations, and could easily have been signed by lesser officials just as 
they had been in the past. For the Soviets, however, the “hearty welcome” 
Brezhnev received in India, the evidence produced of the closeness of So- 
viet-Indian ties, was significant in itself. For the Soviets, this was a sym- 
bolic and demonstrative meeting directed at the Indian domestic audience 
and the states of the nonaligned movement primarily. Soviet propaganda 
was full of praise for the Soviet-Indian relationship, which was described 
as a “striking reflection of the principles of peaceful coexistence,” in ac- 
cord with India’s “esteemed policy of nonalignment,” and through which 
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India’s economic development and independence had been furthered. The 
Soviets spared little effort to remind India of the value of its ties with the 
USSR. At the same time, the Russians sought to convince Indians and 
others in the nonaligned movement of the “positive part Moscow plays in 
world politics.’’! 

Clearly, the issue that motivated Moscow’s desire for such a visit was 
Afghanistan. Despite the Kremlin’s strenuous year-long lobbying efforts, 
on the vote in the General Assembly on troop withdrawal, the USSR did 
not fare much better than it had in January. The Soviets could be pleased 
that the resolution had been watered down, but the numbers were still 
discouraging: 111 states supported the resolution, only 22 opposed it, 12 
abstained, and 9 were absent or not voting (compared to 104-18-18-12 in 
January). Undoubtedly, Moscow hoped that Brezhnev’s visit and the 
benefits he might offer would be enough to induce India to change from 
abstention to support for the Soviet position. That there was going to be 
no change in the Indian position seemed clear from President Reddy’s 
banquet speech on the evening of Brezhnev’s arrival. Without softening 
his remarks with any caveats about Western, Chinese, or Pakistani sub- 
version or provocation in South Asia, he stated flatly that “we in India 
remain opposed to any form of intervention covert or overt, by outside 
forces in the internal affairs of the region.” However, Brezhnev broke no 
new ground. Rather, he launched vehement attacks against those who 
were seeking to subvert Afghanistan and who were maintaining tension 
and preventing the withdrawal of Soviet troops and normalization of the 
situation. The meetings with Mrs. Gandhi were referred to even by the 
Soviets as “frank,” and it appears that both Brezhnev and the Indian 
Prime Minister simply reaffirmed their positions on the issue of 
Afghanistan. Mrs. Gandhi told him that India could not condone military 
intervention, and Brezhnev told her that only when threats to the country 
were ended would the reason for Soviet military presence vanish. Until 
then, he said, the USSR would discharge “‘to the end its duty of rendering 
assistance to Afghanistan.”'® It was to be expected, thus, that Afghan- 
istan would find no mention in the final statement just as it had not in all 
meetings since the invasion. 

Brezhnev was concerned, secondly, with at least maintaining India’s 
position on Afghanistan. The Kremlin’s anxiety on this score had taken 
on a bit of urgency by this time since the meeting of the nonaligned for- 
eign ministers was scheduled for New Delhi in February 1981. The non- 
aligned movement had been struggling all year to adopt a “common line” 
on Afghanistan and to deal with what Yugoslavia and others, including 
India,” saw as the threat to the movement’s principles from the pro- 
Soviet radical minority. The barrage of Soviet rhetoric supporting the 
movement and India’s “high prestige” within it was intended to allay 
Indian fears of drifting from the “mainstream” of the movement. The 
basis of Moscow’s defense of India’s stance in the movement, particularly 
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its compromise position on Afghanistan, was the warning to India of the 
hopes of American “imperialist” and Chinese “‘hegemonist” forces to 
split India and the USSR apart.'!® The loss of Indian support in the non- 
aligned movement would have been devastating to the Soviets, and this 
emphasis on “the sameness” of the two countries’ “fundamental historical 
interests” was a major theme during the visit and following it. 

There were also differences between the two states on the related 
issues. Moscow had clearly been concerned throughout the year about the 
indications of movement in Sino-Indian relations. Mrs. Gandhi felt 
obliged at one point to assure the Soviet leader that progress in that rela- 
tionship would in no way affect India’s ties with the Soviet Union.'? The 
two also had differing perceptions of military developments in the Indian 
Ocean, Moscow of an American buildup and New Delhi of an “upward 
spiral of competitive naval presence”—i.e., the U.S. and the USSR. In- 
dia’s low-key response to Brezhnev’s five-point “proposal” for peace and 
security in the Persian Gulf was further indication of this divergence. As 
Mrs. Gandhi tactfully said, “It appeared to be a constructive suggestion 
and was worthy of careful consideration.””° In short, while India found 
itself in closer agreement on the issues of the overall Indian Ocean—Per- 
sian Gulf area with Moscow than with Washington, its views were only 
“similar” to Moscow’s, not “identical.” 

A significant aspect of Brezhnev’s visit were the inducements he ap- 
parently brought along with him. One was the. agreement for Soviet as- 
sistance in-the implementation of a broad range of projects totalling over 
Rs. 40 billion in India’s next five-year plan. There were also reports that 
Brezhnev’s delegation had furthered the negotiations on the supply to In- 
dia of the MiG-25, and the Indian Air Force would be getting the first lot 
shortly. The most significant “goody” Brezhnev had to offer India, how- 
ever, came with his agreement to raise the USSR’s crude oil supplies by 
one million tons per year. For New Delhi, which had been scrambling for 
new sources of oil since the conflict had erupted between Iran and Iraq 
(who together supplied some 70% of India’s oil imports), this was an 
agreement of tremendous importance. That this was a significant step for 
Moscow to take was clear when it became apparent that the USSR was 
having to cut its exports to Western Europe, at the cost of precious hard 
currency, in order to increase supplies to India and certain other develop- 
ing states.?! . 

The oil offer seems to have symbolized—perhaps even brought 
about—a stabilization of relations in spite of the continuing differences 
over Afghanistan (including anti-Soviet demonstrations during Brezh- 
nev’s visit). For the first time since Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to Moscow in 
1976, the “atmosphere” of relations between the two countries was de- 
scribed as one of “friendship and trust” in the final statement. The term 
“trust” had never been employed by the Soviets during the Janata period, 
and it seemed to signal the restoration of a closer Indo-Soviet relationship 
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now that Indira Gandhi was back in power. That relations had not com- 
pletely regained the lofty status they had occupied earlier, however, be- 
came clear in Brezhnev’s comments about India to the 26th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in February 1981: his praise 
for India was noticeably limited in comparison to his highly enthusiastic 
remarks at the 25th Congress in 1976.22 Nevertheless, Mrs. Gandhi was 
in effect speaking for both countries when she told the Parliament that 
“though India’s perceptions of global problems did not always tally with 
the Soviet Union’s, the two countries were careful to see that these dif- 
ferences did not come in the way of their bilateral relations.””° 


The Nonaligned Meet 


Leading up to the February meeting of the nonaligned foreign minis- 
ters meeting in New Delhi, the Soviets did a great deal of lobbying, in 
particular with India. The most revealing indication of Moscow’s concern 
with the meeting and with the role that India might play appeared within 
what was in all other respects a typical Soviet article celebrating India’s 
Republic Day.** What made this article significant was its rather blatant 
appeal to India for support. After establishing the precedent of Soviet 
support for India in its time of need—e.g., Goa in 1961 and Bangladesh 
in 1971—-the author pointed out that Mrs. Gandhi recognized, as she had 
told Brezhnev at a mass rally during his 1973 visit, that “true friendship 
is that which is extended in an hour of trial.” Mrs. Gandhi was reminded 
of all the Soviets had done and her own appreciation of it: she was said to 
have noted that “when one is in trouble or danger, it is especially impor- 
tant to hear a voice of support and assistance, to hear words of sympathy 
and feel a helping hand.” Finally, she was said to have remarked that the 
Soviet Union had demonstrated this help and support “on repeated occa- 
sions.” All indications are that the Soviets were here asking for a direct 
return, in similar goods, of past Soviet support for India. The Afghan- 
istan crisis and the reaction to it, including that among the nonaligned, 
had produced the USSR’s own “hour of trial.” The Soviet Union needed 
“a voice of support and assistance,” “words of sympathy,” and “a helping 
hand.” Moreover, New Delhi owed this to Moscow given Moscow’s re- 
peated “sacrifices” for India. 

Moscow’s effort to influence India’s behavior at the conference seems 
to have worked, at least partially. As the host state, India was given the 
responsibility of preparing the draft declaration. The “blandly worded” 
result was described as a “draft with no teeth” and perceived by many 
nonaligned states to be “blatantly anti-United States and pro-Soviet.’*° 
This was true particularly on three issues central to Soviet-Indian rela- 
tions: Afghanistan, Kampuchea, and the Indian Ocean. On the first, In- 
dia’s declaration went beyond the previous Indian position and moved 
closer to Moscow. It did not even mention the Soviet intervention and 
merely expressed the need to de-escalate tensions and seek a political set- 
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tlement of the fighting there. India’s positions on this and the other issues 
were not dramatic reversals of its earlier stances, but the shifts in empha- 
sis and nuance were definitely there and definitely in Moscow’s favor. If 
Moscow had thus influenced New Delhi on these issues, the Indians were 
forced to backtrack once the conference began. The final formulation on 
Afghanistan called for a settlement on the basis of withdrawal of foreign 
troops—close to Pakistan’s call for a Soviet withdrawal—and the strict 
observance of nonintervention and noninterference in Afghanistan’s af- 
fairs—closer to what India, and certainly the Soviet Union wanted—and 
did not name the USSR as the “culprit.” 

The general impression, in India and in the West, was that “the pro- 
Soviet tilt” that had come to dominate the movement in recent years had 
been ended.” The Russians’ reaction was one, implicitly, of disappoint- 
ment.?” Moscow’s lack of enthusiasm specifically regarding India’s role 
may have been due to the fact that India appeared to give in too easily to 
the reaction to its pro-Soviet positions in the draft declaration. There is 
no evidence of Indian lobbying such as was done by the Havana, Hanoi, 
and Kabul representatives; indeed, India emerged as one of the chief 
spokesmen for the unity of the movement. 

When Foreign Minister Rao made his annual trek to Moscow the 
following July, there was evidence of continuing Indian sensitivity over 
Soviet pressures in the nonaligned movement.” In five hours of talks with 
Gromyko, Rao is reported to have told him that for the nonaligned move- 
ment to play a significant role in reducing international tensions it would 
“need to strengthen its unity and integrity,” that is, not be allied to or 
manipulated by outside powers, even the USSR. In a further veiled refer- 
ence to this need for noninterference in the movement, Rao asserted that 
it needed “an opportunity to sort out the complexities involved” in such 
issues as Afghanistan and Kampuchea. Thus, while not overtly disagree- 
ing with Soviet positions, New Delhi was underlining its own continued 
independence of action. Putting the best face on this difference, Gromyko 
stated: “I think our foreign policy is understood correctly by the Indian 
Government. We are very glad.” 

There were still other signs of Soviet-Indian differences over the 
Afghan issue. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Firyubin made a surprise 
visit to New Delhi in late August during which Moscow got little sympa- 
thy but was urged instead by the Indians to “take some meaningful initia- 
tive on Afghanistan.’*? The Communist Party of India (CPI), long 
closely aligned with the CPSU, held its National Council meeting in Au- 
gust and reiterated its previous criticism of Mrs. Gandhi’s foreign policy. 
It denounced New Delhi for not totally supporting the Soviet stand on 
Afghanistan and for not playing its “proper role” in world affairs by 
refusing to “expose the nefarious role of the U.S. warmongers in drag- 
ging the world to the brink of a nuclear catastrophe.” Thus, it was 
perhaps more with hope than conviction that the Soviet journal Interna- 
tional Affairs wrote in September that “the stability of Soviet-Indian rela- 
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tions ... are not subject to fluctuations whatever the situation.”*! ‘The 
author went on pointedly to add that “the cause of the development of 
friendly ties with the Soviet Union has never been questioned in India 
even at the most critical moment of internal political life of that country.” 
What he clearly seemed to be saying was that the Indian government 
should not then endanger relations with the USSR over an issue as tan- 
gential to India as Afghanistan. 


U.S. Arms and Shifting Relations 


In mid-September 1981, Islamabad announced that all differences 
with Washington had been settled and that Pakistan had now formally 
accepted the $3.2 billion military and economic aid package previously 
offered by the United States. This development, along with indications of 
unusually rapid delivery to Pakistan of the F-16 jet aircraft included in 
the package (as well as increased speculation outside Pakistan that that 
country was making significant strides toward detonating its own nuclear 
bomb), greatly raised the level of threat perception within India. Moscow 
was quick to seek to exploit India’s growing professed sense of insecurity. 
American diplomacy, via arms to Pakistan and military build-up in the 
Indian Ocean, was the root cause of problems in South Asia, warned the 
Kremlin. U.S. Congressional approval of the deal, said one New Times 
commentary, “gave free rein to the Pakistani leaders, who previously had 
at least taken the trouble to conceal their anti-Indian actions” and their 
“nuclear ambitions.”>? This step by the Reagan administration, an ad- 
ministration already perceived in India as hawkishly anti-Soviet, only 
confirmed its anti-Indian policy thrust. This was added to President Rea- 
gan’s earlier decision to counter the USSR in all key oceans, particularly 
the Indian Ocean, and his expressed willingness to provide weapons to 
Afghani “freedom fighters.” 

By the beginning of 1982, then, these developments in relations with 
Pakistan and the United States seemed to be causing another adjustment 
in India’s position on Afghanistan. In early January, Mrs. Gandhi told a 
Western columnist that “the recent re-arming of Pakistan by the United 
States could rather be a temptation to the Soviets or the Afghans than a 
deterrent.” She went on to assert that “I think the Soviet Union would 
like to get out of Afghanistan ... but I do not think the others want them 
to.” In her opinion, 


Pakistan had gained in every possible way—financially, militarily and in 
sympathy and in moral support—from the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan, and the United States would rather have the Soviets in a 
difficult situation as they were in Kabul.” 


Less than two months later, in an interview with an American news mag- 
azine, Mrs. Gandhi said she had “talked publicly and privately about the 
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need for withdrawal,” but then went on to reiterate these same themes. 
Western “interference” had not only exacerbated the situation in 
Afghanistan, it had caused the crisis by creating a perception that the 
Soviets were “surrounded—-which they are to some extent after develop- 
ment of Sino-U.S. friendship.” She also went on to denounce specifically 
the U.S. military buildup of Pakistan, a buildup that would enable a 
country that had attacked India repeatedly to threaten “any part of In- 
dia.” 

Moscow was sensitive to these indications of a shifting attitude in 
New Delhi. In the hope that India would be susceptible to inducements 
to provide greater support to Moscow on Afghanistan, the Kremlin dis- 
patched to India an extremely high-ranking Soviet military mission in 
mid-March 1982. Led by Minister of Defense and CPSU Politburo 
member Dmitry Ustinov, the delegation consisted of some 70 to 80 people 
including air force chief Kutakhov, naval chief Gorshkov {who had paid 
his own individual visit the previous November), and several top army 
generals. Despite Western and even Indian speculation, Ustinov’s visit 
did not produce a significant new arms deal.’ Much like the visit of a 
similarly high-powered military delegation in early 1975,°° this one 
seems primarily to have been intended to underline Soviet goodwill and 
encourage any alteration in India’s compromise policy on Afghanistan. 
Like the 1975 mission, this one also came in the wake of a U.S.-Pakistani 
arms deal, and a major purpose of Ustinov’s visit was to reassure India, 
publicly and in grand style, that the USSR stood behind it and that “ev- 
erything will be all right” for India no matter how far the regional se- 
curity environment might deteriorate.*’ 

Among all the positive signs of Soviet support for India and in addi- 
tion to Ustinov’s glowing words of praise for the strength of Soviet-Indian 
relations,*® there were some disquieting signs. Ustinov emphasized close- 
ness in Soviet-Indian Odzlateral relations while making no mention of 
broader international issues, such as Afghanistan. He seemed to agree 
only reluctantly that Soviet-Indian cooperation was not directed against 
any “Third Countries” (i.e., China and the U.S.). On the Indian side, 
there was no mention of the significance of the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty 
as a basis of relations—a constant Soviet theme that Ustinov had reiter- 
ated—nor any reference to “confidence” in the relationship. Despite re- 
ported offers of additional Soviet military equipment, Ustinov could not 
compel the Indians to back away from their intention to buy a large num- 
ber of Mirage 2000 aircraft from the French and two submarines from 
West Germany. Finally, and of great significance, Ustinov appears to 
have believed India’s sense of threat might lead it to subscribe to the long- 
ignored Soviet proposal for an “Asian Collective Security System”; he 
renewed the suggestion in New Delhi but was once again turned down. 

While the Ustinov visit symbolized both the strengths and the limita- 
tions in the Soviet-Indian relationship, Moscow was willing to take a 
further step. Immediately after the departure of the Ustinov delegation, 
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Eduard Shevardnadze, CPSU Politburo Alternate member; arrived at the 
head of a CPSU delegation to attend the CPI’s 12th Congress. Shev- 
ardnadze delivered a lengthy speech to the Congress”? in which he urged 
the CPI to support Mrs. Gandhi’s “peaceful foreign policy” that had 
been welcomed by “many governments of the world.” The CPI could not 
denounce her foreign policy, he implied, when “the Soviet Union and 
India are natural partners in the struggle for peace and security of the 
people, against the policies of imperialism, neo-colonialism and racism.” 
The Soviet “fraternal” delegate was not without influence: the Congress 
agreed to continue its opposition to Mrs. Gandhi’s “retrograde” internal! 
policies but also to strongly back her “broadly correct” foreign policy.*® 
Moreover, Shevardnadze met with Mrs. Gandhi and repeated the re- 
newed Soviet reference to the “mutual confidence”-—a phrase the Indians 
still were not using—in their relations. Finally, the Soviet representative 
introduced an entirely new assessment of India’s position on the Afghan 
situation. In his address to the CPI Congress, he stated that “the realistic 
approach of the Government of India towards events around Afghanistan 
... [is] highly appreciated in the Soviet Union.’’*! While India’s position 
was not “progressive,” that is, not wholly in support of the USSR, a 
“realistic” position seemed a distinct improvement from Moscow’s point 
of view from one that was negative enough to be not even mentioned in a 
communique or joint statement. 

Shortly after these two visits, India took a step on the Afghan issue 
that lent substance to this interpretation of a shifting Indian stance. Dur- 
ing the visit to New Delhi of Afghan Foreign Minister Shah Mohammad 
Dost, Indira Gandhi announced that India was willing to reactivate the 
Indo-Afghan Joint Commission. This Commission, founded in the early 
1970s to facilitate economic and technical assistance programs between 
the two countries, had been dormant since the Marxist coup of 1978. 
Kabul had repeatedly requested such a move, but New Delhi had re- 
sisted. Mrs. Gandhi’s decision to go ahead—the first meeting of the Com- 
mission was held in mid-May in Kabul and India agreed to increase the 
number of experts it sends to Afghanistan—was seen as a significant 
symbolic gesture by the Soviets and they welcomed it enthusiastically. 


Conclusions 


What these twists and turns in Soviet-Indian relations over the 
Afghanistan issue point to is the efforts each has made to influence the 
other and the difficulty both have had in being successful. India has not 
been able to obtain a Soviet withdrawal and the USSR has not been able 
to obtain an Indian endorsement of the Soviet occupation. Moscow’s inva- 
sion has not been fully supported by New Delhi, but neither has it 
brought about a rupture in relations, the two alternative scenarios many 
in the West foresaw. That reality has “wandered” between these two 
extremes gives testimony to the fabric of Soviet-Indian relations and to 
their mutual need for one another. 
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New Delhi’s position toward Moscow softened over the course of the 
first half of 1982. This would seem to have been due more to develop- 
ments in U.S. foreign policy and U.S.-Pakistani relations—and perhaps 
to Indian domestic politics and even to other external developments, such 
as talks with China—than to Soviet influence. Indeed, the Ustinov and 
Shevardnadze visits represent at most a “trade-off” of favors between the 
two states rather than the exercise of influence. Of course, we will need a 
larger time perspective and considerably more information to move from 
this speculative interpretation to any definitive analysis. Nevertheless, it 
Is instructive to note that while New Delhi is now dealing directly with 
Kabul and the Soviet Union is continuing to praise India’s “realistic ap- 
proach to the situation in Afghanistan,” Mrs. Gandhi in late May an- 
nounced that she would visit the United States in July. Although she was 
to have visited the Soviet Union first, that trip was then rescheduled for 
September. Mrs. Gandhi was giving every indication of exploring India’s 
diplomatic options, as the continuing dialogue with China also attests, 
across the board. 

The Prime Miunister’s efforts at summit diplomacy appear to have 
been largely successful, at least on the level of underlining India’s non- 
alignment between the superpowers. Her visit to the United States was 
short on specific agreements but it did achieve a compromise on the nu- 
clear fuel issue. Perhaps more importantly, the two states took a poten- 
tially significant step toward revitalizing their oft-troubled friendship. As 
one Indian newspaper commented, “The emphasis on shared, common 
values and mature determination not to let past differences obscure the 
importance of the two countries to each other are perhaps the most 
enduring gains of the Prime Minister’s visit.”4 

Mrs. Gandhi’s subsequent trip to Moscow was also limited on con- 
crete developments, but it even more clearly underlined the fundamental 
strength of that relationship. The joint declaration which she signed with 
Brezhnev** contained no surprises and on Afghanistan merely expressed 
“serious concern” over the situation and called for-a political solution of 
the problem. At a press conference on September 22, however, the Indian 
leader was reported to have told her hosts that India would like to see 
Soviet troops withdrawn. There is no indication that this slightly 
stronger public stand by the Indian leader led to any substantive progress 
on the issue. Once again, Indo-Soviet differences over Afghanistan were 
apparent, but there was still no indication that either side was going to 
jeopardize its relationship with the other over the issue.* 

There certainly has been a strain and a coolness in Soviet-Indian 
relations that would not be present were it not for the Soviet invasion of 
and continued presence in Afghanistan. Yet, India has seen its fears of the 
further arming of Pakistan realized, and this has brought New 
Delhi’s and Moscow’s interests more into coincidence than difference. 
Nevertheless, the hopes Moscow had in March of 1982 regarding a major 
shift in Indian policy on the Afghan issue had not been realized by the 
beginning of 1983, partly because Indian fears of a closer U.S.-Pak se- 
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curity arrangement have not been realized. India is still not inclined to- 
ward such a pro-Soviet policy as signing up for a collective security 
scheme. A break in Soviet-Indian relations over Afghanistan is as un- 
likely as an Indian policy transition from “realistic” to “pro-Soviet.” Nor 
are there likely to be changes resulting from Andropov’s succession to 
power following Brezhnev’s death last November. Dramatic changes in 
relations have not been the rule in relations between Moscow and New 
Delhi, particularly since the end of the 1960s, and such changes are just 
as unlikely in the future. 


Robert C. Horn is Professor of Political Science at California State University, North- 
ridge. 
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DOMESTIC SUPPORT FOR MRS. 
GANDHI’S AFGHAN POLICY: THE SOVIET 
FACTOR IN INDIAN POLITICS 


Partha S. Ghosh and Rajaram Panda 


IN ONE of those strange tricks that history springs on an 
unsuspecting world, the USSR massively intervened in Afghanistan in 
December 1979. Occurring at a time when the Janata government in 
India, which had emphasized “genuine nonalignment” in foreign policy, 
had spent itself, and elections were imminent, the untimely intervention 
laid the new Indian government’s foreign policy squarely on the line. It is 
to the credit of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the architect of India’s foreign policy 
for more than a decade, that she proved equal to the challenge after 
nearly three years out of office. The new government in India, in its ap- 
parent pro-Sovietism on the issue—and notwithstanding its professions of 
nonalignment-——has stood apart from a great many nonaligned nations 
and a large part of the third world. Our concern here is to assess to what 
extent the world view of Indians and their support of Mrs. Gandhi en- 
abled her to take this stand after her return to office in 1980. 

Even before she was formally reinstated as Prime Minister on Janu- 
ary 20, 1980, after her landslide victory, Mrs. Gandhi had taken charge 
of India’s strategy on the Afghan issue. On January 12, she instructed 
Brajesh Mishra, the Indian envoy at the United Nations, to make the 
following points in a statement on India’s stand: (1) the Soviet Union sent 
troops to Afghanistan on December 26, 1979, at the request of the 
Afghan government; (2) while India was against the presence of foreign 
troops and bases in any country, it had no reason to disbelieve a friendly 
country like the Soviet Union when it said that it would withdraw troops 
from Afghanistan when asked to do so by the government in Kabul; (3) 
India hoped that the Soviet Union would not violate the independence of 
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Afghanistan and would not keep troops in that country a day longer than 
necessary; and (4) India was gravely concerned over the response of the 
United States, China, Pakistan, and others to the Soviet action because 
the arming and training of Afghan rebels and the encouragement of sub- 
versive activities in Afghanistan amounted to external interference in 
Afghan affairs. Building bases, pumping arms to small and medium-sized 
countries, and expanding naval activities in the Indian Ocean might in- 
tensify the cold war and threaten peace and security of the region; these 
activities “pose a threat even to our own nation.”! ‘This unexpected state- 
ment stunned many delegates, even those from the nonaligned and third 
world countries, who considered it rather brazenly pro-Soviet for sup- 
posedly nonaligned India. 

On assuming office, Mrs. Gandhi reiterated the same policy in lan- 
guage couched in broad generalizations while expressing her displeasure 
at the presence of foreign troops in any country. She made it clear on 
January 16 that (1) the Soviets acted on the request of the government 
existing in Afghanistan prior to the first big airlifts; (2) the government of 
India trusted the Soviet assurance that the troops would be withdrawn as 
soon as Afghanistan requested it; (3) India perceived more danger to its 
own security in the concerted cold-war type responses of the United 
States and China to the Soviet action; (4) any Sino-American move to 
arm Pakistan and destabilize the region would compel India to renew its 
strategic collaboration with the USSR; and (5) by abstaining from voting 
in the UN General Assembly, India kept some distance from Moscow in 
order to be able to work patiently—unilaterally or in conjunction with 
other nations—to ensure at least a sizable and early Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. But this was just diplomatic gloss; there was no doubt 
that Mrs. Gandhi favored the Soviets. Apparently she could not have 
cared less for possible international criticisms of her policy stance. 

As far as prestige and credibility in the international community is 
concerned, the Afghanistan issue has worked to India’s severe disadvan- 
tage. While most states outside the Soviet bloc expressed concern and con- 
demned the Soviets for meddling in the internal affairs of another 
country, India chose passive acquiescence. In January and December 
1980, when the vast majority of nations condemned the Soviet action at 
the United Nations, India abstained from voting. In the nonaligned 
movement and the Islamic world where the mood was generally hostile to 
the Soviet Union for its interventionist policy in Afghanistan, India’s 
stand was strongly resented. 

None of this, however, seems to have affected Mrs. Gandhi’s stand- 
ing as a leader at home. People overwhelmingly supported and approved 
of her actions and foreign policy postures. The Afghanistan imbroglio 
thus revealed the paradox of Mrs. Gandhi: international rejection coin- 
ciding with domestic approval of her policy. Following such a policy was 
an intricate matter. The present essay analyzes the factors that facilitated 
it—the favorable domestic environment, the political public response, and 
the role of the press. 
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In accepting the Soviet explanation, Mrs. Gandhi made no explicit 
attempt to condition her support. This “‘pro-Sovietism” could possibly be 
rationalized from the perspective of the strategic division in South Asia 
between India and Pakistan. Many scholars have analyzed the strategic 
and security considerations that prompted India’s response to the Soviet 
action”; others have also questioned its propriety since they believe India 
mortgaged its national interest and itonalignment policy. ‘This debate, on 
which concerned individuals have spent enough time and energy,’ need 
not be gone into again. We will just touch upon it insofar as an under- 
standing of India’s security perception is a prerequisite to the analysis of 
the domestic bases of Mrs. Gandhi’s foreign policy stance. 

India’s security concern is primarily regional. Afghanistan may have 
been a global issue, but it attained regional importance for India because 
it led Pakistan into the U.S. orbit. The issue of a rearmed Pakistan as- 
sumed significance while the Soviet role in Afghanistan, since it did not 
directly affect India’s security perceptions, became secondary: it was not 
Afghanistan but a rearmed Pakistan that was the crux of the issue. This 
widened the perceptional gap between India and the United States, for 
the latter maintained a global perspective on security relationships in the 
region. 

Against this background, our research on the domestic bases of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s foreign policy choices shows that opposition parties by and 
large implicitly endorsed her actions. The press urged withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Afghanistan on moral grounds. In the international con- 
text, the Indian press maintained, the Soviets had embarked on an 
adventure that pointed to a major qualitative and unhappy change in So- 
viet behavior; this could be dangerous. But in the regional context, the 
press noted, the U.S. policy to arm Pakistan exacerbated tensions in the 
region and compelled India, however reluctantly, to tie its fortune to the 
Soviet Union. It is in this wider perspective that this article attempts to 
assess the domestic support base of Mrs. Gandhi’s policy choices. 


Political Base 


The question arises whether Mrs. Gandhi had to make sure of polit- 
ical support for her foreign policy choices, or rather, in the Indian 
context, what kind of political opposition could have been possible against 
her policy, or what political strength the opposition possessed to frustrate 
it. To put it plainly, did she take the opposition into account at all? The 
issue becomes so simple because Mrs. Gandhi’s style of politics is to pre- 
sume popular approval of her policies until the opposition proves for- 
midable enough to force her to reconsider the premises. 

To make the exercise manageable, only the more important opposi- 
tion parties—the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the Janata Party, the 
Lok Dal, the Congress (S$), the Communist Party of India (CPI), and the 
Communist Party of India, Marxist (CPM)-—~are considered here. By 
and large, these parties have a wide national base and together accounted 
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for 42.68% of the popular vote in the 1980 general election as against the 
42.30% won by Mrs. Gandhi’s party, the Congress (1).* 

The non-Communist opposition, while it did not assail India’s 
friendship with the Soviet Union, generally deprecated Mrs. Gandhi’s 
support for the Soviet action in Afghanistan, and asked whether India’s 
friendship with the Soviet Union was not firm enough to enable it to take 
a more independent stand. Atal Behari Vajpayee criticized India’s policy 
and as “a friend” of the Soviet Union warned that it had taken a wrong 
step.” Vajpayee’s breakaway BJP, in a statement after its National Exec- 
utive had met in New Delhi on September 5, 1980, said: “It is highly 
regrettable that instead of raising a powerful protest against the Soviet 
interference in the affairs of Afghanistan, our traditional friend and non- 
aligned neighbour, the attitude adopted by Mrs. Gandhi’s Government 
on this issue right from the beginning has resulted in lowering of our 
prestige in the eyes of the world, reducing our credibility among non- 
aligned nations and isolating us from our neighbours.” The BJP sup- 
ported further strengthening of Indo-Soviet ties, but it did not believe that 
“the bonds of Indo-Soviet friendship are so fragile as to be shattered 
merely by calling a spade a spade.” It disapproved of the continued pres- 
ence of Soviet armed forces in Afghanistan and called for India’s deter- 
mination to pursue an independent foreign policy.’ The BJP General 
Secretary, Sikander Bakht, criticized the call for “a political solution.” 
He characterized the Soviet Union as a modern colonial power whose 
next victim could be Baluchistan, where divisive forces were already at 
work; and if Baluchistan went the way of Afghanistan, then the Russians 
would be right on India’s borders. The BJP National Executive, in a 
meeting held in April 1981, passed a resolution accusing Mrs. Gandhi of 
imparting a “unidimensional tilt?” towards Russia and forsaking “credi- 
ble non-alignment.’”? 

The Janata Party’s reaction was similar. It “urged the Government 
of India to forsake the policy of passive acquiescence in military occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan by the USSR and to work actively to mobilise the 
international community, the non-aligned movement and the states of 
South Asia in order to effect Russian withdrawal from Afghanistan.”?!° 
Criticizing Brajesh Mishra’s statement in the United Nations, Sa- 
marendra Nath Kundu, a Janata leader and former Minister of State for 
External Affairs in the Janata government, expressed the fear that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s Afghan policy would erode the good-neighbor policy pursued 
by the Janata government. Syed Shahabuddin, a Janata member of Par- 
liament, said that “the Russian action and our reaction thereto cannot but 
revive the memories of Hungary and Czechoslovakia and the ambitious 
and ambivalent attitude adopted then.”!! Madhu Dandavate, another 
Janata MP, advocated extreme caution in dealing with the crisis. Speak- 
ing in the Lok Sabha, Dandavate said that an attempt might be made to 
justify the Soviet intervention on the grounds that the government of 
Afghanistan invited the Soviet Union to overcome opposition from “coun- 
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ter-revolutionary” forces, but the government of India should know better 
than to accept such theories. India’s nonalignment had to be “genuine” 
and not “tilted like the leaning tower of Pisa.”!? Subramanian Swamy, 
another Janata leader, during a visit to the United States in April 1981, 
said that India’s needlessly close relations with the Soviet Union had iso- 
lated India in its neighborhood and in the nonaligned world, and won- 
dered why India should “pay such a heavy price when the USSR needs 
us more than we need the USSR.”? 

The Lok Dal, being primarily a rural-based party, has never shown 
much concern for foreign policy problems. Prior to the Russian interven- 
tion in Afghanistan, the developments in Kabul did not figure in any of 
its official meetings.'* But when the Soviet troops landed in Kabul, 
Charan Singh, as the caretaker Prime Minister, had to take a stand. On 
the advice of the Foreign Ministry, he summoned Soviet Ambassador Yuri 
Vorontsov on December 31, 1979, and told him indirectly of India’s dis- 
approval of the Soviet action.!5 Following Mrs. Gandhi’s takeover and 
her endorsement of the Soviet action, the Lok Dal National Executive on 
January 19, 1980, adopted a resolution which said that the armed inter- 
vention by the Soviets in Afghanistan was “unwarranted” and had led to 
a “sense of insecurity in its neighbours.” The resolution expressed the 
hope that in order to deescalate the situation, Moscow would soon with- 
draw its troops and leave the Afghans to settle their issues as best as they 
could.'® For the Lok Dal, however, this was a mere brush with foreign 
policy issues, which was not repeated once it was no longer in power. ‘The 
National Council and the National Executive of the party in their meet- 
ings on September 11, 1980, did not even take up foreign policy in their 
deliberations, let alone the Afghanistan problem.!” 

In contrast to the above three parties that disapproved of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s policy stand, the Congress (U) by and large supported it. At the 
Congress (U) Working Committee meeting held at New Delhi on Janu- 
ary 31, 1980, many members referred to the developments in Afghanistan 
and expressed concern over the prospective rearming of Pakistan. Like 
Mrs. Gandhi, they were prone to see the problem more in the strategic 
perspective of the South Asian region. This was reflected in the views of 
important leaders like P. R. Das Munshi, Subhadra Joshi, Mohammad 
Shafi Qureshi, and Sardar Nirmal Singh.'® 

The Communist opposition too endorsed Mrs. Gandhi’s stand. Both 
the CPI and CPM saw the Afghan crisis against the background of the 
global divide between “progressivism” and “reaction” and implicitly ex- 
tended full support to Mrs. Gandhi’s stance on Afghanistan. The CPI’s 
foreign policy stand had even earlier been more or less consonant with 
that of Mrs. Gandhi. Such, for instance, was its campaign for Indo-Viet- 
namese solidarity, the recognition of Heng Samrin’s Kampuchean gov- 
ernment, and strengthening of Indo-Soviet cooperation.!? The CPI 
characterized Russian intervention in Afghanistan as “fraternal support” 
extended by the Soviets to the Afghans. The CPI trained its guns on the 
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Sino-U.S.-NATO axis being a danger to international peace,” and at- 
tacked the U.S. “imperialists” and their Chinese collaborators for their 
global strategy to weaken India’s policy of “non-alignment, anti-imperi- 
alism and friendship with the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries.””?! 

In substance, the CPM’s foreign policy stand could not be dis- 
tinguished from that of the CPI. Its election manifesto, published before 
the Russian intervention in Afghanistan, also stood behind the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, called for recognition of the Heng Samrin regime in 
Kampuchea, and expressed misgivings about the “fallacious and oppor- 
tunist slogan of ‘genuine non-alignment’ of the Janata Government’ — 
policy recommendations that found place also in the Congress (I) election 
manifesto.” The CPM also clearly endorsed the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan as well as Moscow’s broader global policies. On January 1, 
1980, within four days of the Russian troops landing in Kabul, the CPM 
Politburo declared: “Io come in opposition to this Soviet help to 
Afghanistan is to give an alibi to the U.S, imperialists and the Pakistani 
military dictatorship.”*° In the Lok Sabha on February 1, 1980, CPM 
leader Samar Mukherjee criticized U.S. “imperialism” for instigating in- 
surgency in Afghanistan and called upon the Indian government to assert 
its opposition to these activities more boldly.** Chitta Basu of the For- 
ward Bloc, a partner in the CPM-led Left Front government of West 
Bengal, also called upon the government of India to condemn the action 
of the U.S., China, and Pakistan and thereby brighten the image of In- 
dia’s nonalignment.* In April 1980, the CPM Politburo said in a press 
communique: 


The hysteria that is sought to be worked up against the USSR over the 
Afghan issue, the brazen threat issued by President Carter that force will 
be used against Iran if its Government and people did not submit to U.S. 
dictates, the open encouragement of Israel’s aggressive activities against 
Lebanon and the Arab world, and the threats that are hurled at India 
that they would heavily arm the militarist regime of Pakistan—all speak 
eloquently of the dangers that the U.S. imperialists are posing to peace 
and stability in this entire region including the Indian subcontinent.” 


There was some controversy in the CPM ranks about the stand its lead- 
ership had taken and also some differences between the party’s central 
leadership and its West Bengal unit. But the lid was firmly clamped on 
these differences, which otherwise would have threatened the party’s uni- 
fied stand.?’ 

It is thus evident that in enunciating her Afghan policy, Mrs. 
Gandhi could reckon without any serious political opposition. The BJP 
and the Janata, and, in a routine fashion also the Lok Dal, opposed her 
policy, but together they had accounted for only 28.35% of votes at the 
1980 polls.2® The BJP’s position was further weakened because it de- 
nounced the Soviet action in Afghanistan but did not renounce Indo-So- 
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viet friendship; had the BJP been in power, the new government could 
retort, it would have found it difficult to reconcile this contradiction, par- 
ticularly when on the one hand the Sino-U.S. combine was actively bol- 
stering Pakistan and on the other the Soviet intervention was a fait 
accompli. 

In contrast, the support extended by the CPI and CPM carried 
weight, for they accounted for 47 seats in Parliament and held (as of 
March 1, 1981) 400 seats in the Legislative Assemblies of the states and 
the union territories*?—more or less equal to the combined strength of 
the BJP, Janata, and Lok Dal. 


The Soviet image in India 


In the context of Afghanistan, it is relevant to discuss the image that 
the Soviet Union has been able to build for itself in India. Surveys con- 
ducted by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion show that the Soviets 
have consistently retained high popularity. Even the armed intervention 
in Afghanistan brought only a very marginal decline—from 168 to 157 
points. By and large, the respondents were inclined to see the Afghan 
crisis in the framework of a regional crisis to which the U.S. had contrib- 
uted not insignificantly by promising arms aid to Pakistan. In a survey 
conducted in March 1980, 28% of the respondents found the basic inter- 
ests of India and the Soviet Union “very much in agreement,” and 44% 
thought that during the two to three months that followed the Soviet in- 
tervention the interests had drawn closer. The corresponding figures for 
the United States were 10% and 14%, respectively.*° 

The passage of time also made up for whatever loss of credibility the 
Soviet Union had suffered immediately after the Afghan crisis. As the 
dust in the Afghan sky started to settle—as shown in opinion polls con- 
ducted in December 1980 and March 1981—the Soviet image swung 
steadily upward on the popularity chart, which conceived of the Soviet 
Union as “a friend in need.’’! 

The Soviet Union, as revealed in an eleven-year trend study of inter- 
national images (1971-81) conducted by the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion, has almost always led the United States in popularity. The only 
exception came for a brief period after the Janata Party won the election 
in March 1977, probably a side effect of the euphoria for freedom and 
democracy that the emergence of the Janata brought in its train. 


Military-Economic Linkages 


Pro-Sovietism is an accepted fact in Indian politics. Past experience 
demonstrates that it has served India’s national interests. After 1965, the 
Soviet Union emerged as the largest supplier of arms and other defense 
materials to India, a role taken over from Western sources, mainly the 
British and the French. This growth of Soviet influence in India was due 
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‘to the changing international environment, which was characterized by a 
gradual breakdown of Sino-Soviet relations and a growing sense of ac- 
commodation between the two superpowers. Between 1965 and 1974, So- 
viet arms supplies to India were worth 1.32 billion dollars whereas those 
from the U.S. amounted to only 47 million dollars. This military depen- 
dence on the Soviet Union has continued, in the air force in particular. 
According to recent estimates, about one-half the aircraft in the inventory 
of the Indian air force is of Soviet origin. The dependence is much greater 
in qualitative terms. Soviet-designed aircraft constitute more than three- 
quarters of the IAF’s combat capability. ‘The dependence of the Indian 
navy and army on the USSR, although not as heavy as that of the IAF, is 
still considerable. Of late, however, there has been a tendency to diversify 
the sources of arms. The Jaguar deal with Britain, the possibility of ac- 
quisition and licensed production. of the French Mirage 2000, and the 
proposal for purchase and indigenous manufacture of West German Type 
209 submarines are indications of India’s intention to diversify and re- 
duce its dependence on the Soviet supply line.?? 

In the Indian economy, Soviet participation is stupendous. The 70- 
odd Indo-Soviet projects that are completed or under way, and which 
cover such core sectors as steel (40%), oil refining (35%), aluminum 
(20%), machine building (80%), heavy engineering, heavy electricals, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and aviation, speak of the degree and level of 
Soviet contribution.*? The Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC), 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Limited (IDPL), the Bhilai and 
Bokaro steel factories, Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC), Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Limited (BHEL), Mining and Allied Machinery Cor- 
poration (MAMC), Instrumentation Limited, and the Barauni and 
Mathura oil refineries are all tangible manifestations of the Soviet in- 
volvement in Indian industrialization. 

The Soviet Union has been among India’s largest trading partners 
and has, since 1981, become the prime importer of Indian goods, overtak- 
ing both the United States and the European Economic Community 
(EEC) countries. In fact, India’s export growth in 1981 was restricted 
almost exclusively to the Soviet Union, and all 103 licenses granted to 
100% export-oriented units that year had the Soviet market in mind. Ex- 
ports from these units are expected to reach about 20 billion rupees in five 
years.*4 

The Soviet buying spree has given a boost to Indian export-based 
industries. Indo-Soviet trade, conducted in Indian currency (popularly 
known as rupee trade), has been able to cushion problems arising out of 
foreign exchange shortages to pay for imports from the West. This has 
helped the Soviets also. Many a time, it is reported, they even welcome 
Western investment in India so that they can buy the manufactures in 
India in Indian currency. In fact, the USSR specifically asked Rank Xe- 
rox of UK, a subsidiary of the U.S.-based Xerox Worldwide Inc., to set 
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up a unit in India so that they could buy without spending hard currency. 
The India-based unit has already obtained a firm five-year order valued 
at 750-1,000 million rupees.” 

The Soviet military and economic linkages with India are not with- 
out problems. It is often alleged that Soviet-aided projects are unprofit- 
able and that they lack competitive technological sophistication. This 
dissatisfaction has led the ONGC to buy technology from the French, 
Italians, and Americans; BHEL has proposed to enter into collaboration 
with Siemens of West Germany; IDPL is to collaborate with an Ameri- 
can company; MAMC is seeking British collaboration; Instrumentation 
Limited has signed up for British and Japanese assistance, and so on.” It 
is also alleged that the Soviets charge exorbitantly for spare parts, use 
currency revaluation to get more goods in return for loans contracted ear- 
lier, and wait for a glut in the market to buy cheaper.’ In military hard- 
ware also, Soviet arms are apparently not as cheap as they seem. ‘They 
are probably as expensive in the long run as those from Western sources. 
Also, very often the preferences of actual users—the armed forces—are 
subordinated to those of politicians, and defence ministry bureaucrats and 
technocrats.*® 


Political Linkages 


In any event, Indo-Soviet political linkages outweigh other consid- 
erations, and the fact that the Soviet Union has without fail stood by 
India in times of military-political crises and has proved to be a time- 
tested friend, gives these linkages an objective basis. The Soviet Union’s 
economic involvement in India has not been seriously questioned, while 
the linkages with the Western multinationals, or even those with Bretton 
Wood institutions, have been the politicians’ favorite whipping boys. It is 
significant that Mrs. Gandhi’s recent decision to encourage foreign pri- 
vate investment in India has led the right-wing BJP to close ranks with 
the CPM. Bhai Mahavir, the economic exponent of the BJP, said in the 
Rajya Sabha: “Foreign technology is capital-intensive, and therefore, al- 
most by definition, anti-employment, it is just not suitable for India.” 
Given the nature of politics in India, it pays to talk of progressivism; by 
extension, it has been politically expedient to strengthen ties with the So- 
viet Union, which is not only a time-tested friend but also has, though not 
a progressive, at least a nonreactionary aura. 

And thus we have the singular phenomenon that not only the Com- 
munists but even the non- Communist opposition finds it politically conve- 
nient to support the government’s’ pro-Soviet policies. Where India’s 
global linkages are concerned there appears to be no fundamental dif- 
ference in outlook between the ruling Congress (I) and the opposing non- 
Communist parties. All of them tend to follow a policy that allows for 
cooperation with both the superpowers with a tilt towards the Soviet 
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Union. During the Janata interregnum, which for some time appeared to 
be an alternative to the Congress (I), the government boasted of being set 
on a course of “genuine nonalignment’—in other words, ending the 
“special” relationship with the Soviet Union—but in actuality, the bonds 
of Indo-Soviet friendship were further strengthened. Vajpavee, the Jan- 
ata’s Foreign Minister, even waxed eloquent about the Indo-Soviet bond 
being as solid as Bhilai steel. A recent book by S. Nihal Singh narrates at 
great length the process of consolidation and strengthening of Indo-Soviet 
relations during the Janata rule. 

This like-mindedness of all parties in regard to Indo-Soviet relations 
becomes transparent from party records of 1979. The year was crucial for 
Indian politics, when the Janata came unstuck at the seams, giving way 
to the anachronistic caretaker government of Charan Singh, and a fierce 
election campaign was fought at the polls in January 1980 that returned 
the Congress (I) to power. The party literature af this period reveals the 
various parties’ common approach to the question of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions: any difference was more in emphasis, style, and rhetoric than in 
fundamental policy approach. While the Congress (I) election manifesto 
directly tackled the subject, the other parties skirted the issue by resorting 
to generalities that would spare them the predicament of a controversy 
over foreign policy, and none specifically mentioned Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions.*! The Congress (I), in contrast, had clearly declared in the resolu- 
tion it adopted at the All India Congress Committee meeting held in New 
Delhi on April 21-22, 1979: “It may be recalled that on Kashmir and 
Bangladesh issue, the Soviet Union supported us, while the U.S.A. and 
the Western bloc created problems for us. To secure Soviet support in 
such vital issues as the 1971 war when U.S. sent the Seventh Fleet to 
intimidate us, cannot be called our tilt towards USSR.”*? The very fact 
that the Congress (1) made no bones about asserting that a close relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union was in India’s national interest and that the 
other parties chose not to take it up on this issue meant that the latter had 
no basic disagreement with the Congress (I) on this score. 


The Mrs. Gandhi Phenomenon 


It is evident, therefore, that in supporting the Soviet action in 
Afghanistan, Mrs. Gandhi did not anticipate any serious political opposi- 
tion. Prior to the Soviet intervention, the Opposition was not unfavorably 
disposed towards the Soviet Union, which made it easier for her; even 
otherwise she could have ignored their potential with impunity. With the 
massive electoral victory still fresh—the 1980 general election returned 
352 Congress (I) candidates to Parliament while the major feuding op- 
position parties shared among themselves only 132 seats**—-and assured 
of popular support, Mrs. Gandhi could with confidence take up her for- 
eign policy. Opinion polls conducted during January and February 1980 
showed that between 60% and 70% of the respondents had either a “very 
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good” or “good” opinion of Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership qualities. Only 
about 10% had a negative opinion.* 

Among certain sections of the educated, there was opposition to Mrs. 
Gandhi’s policies, but it was apparently not massive. Opinion polls con- 
ducted during the months following Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power 
(which coincided with the Afghan crisis) revealed that while 50% of re- 
spondents with university degrees or more felt that India’s foreign policy 
had registered a change, only 29% agreed with the assumption that it had 
registered a tilt towards the Soviet Union.* But this was again in com- 
parison with the Janata rule, which had assumed a posture of equidis- 
tance from the superpowers epitomized in its policy of “genuine 
nonalignment.” 

What impact the intelligentsia could have on Mrs. Gandhi’s policies 
is unclear. In Mrs. Gandhi’s political style the intelligentsia matters little. 
Unlike Jawaharlal Nehru, who respected the role of the intelligentsia as 
an intermediary between the public and the leadership, Mrs. Gandhi has 
opted, usually, to establish a direct communication with the people at 
large, leaving the intermediary by the wayside. And so, the wide criticism 
of the Soviet action in Afghanistan by the educated elites did not make 
ripples. The Indian Institute of Public Opinion, after making a series of 
surveys to ascertain public awareness of the Afghan crisis, reached the 
conclusion that it was not very high. The Institute followed two ap- 
proaches to gauge popular concern. The first was in the form of an indi- 
rect question to find out the extent to which the crisis figured in the 
interviewees’ reckoning. This was done through “free” recall of the most 
important problems in international relations. In responding to this que- 
ry, only 8% considered the Afghan crisis to be the most important. The 
second approach was more direct: the respondents were required to ex- 
press their concern about the problem that the Afghan crisis had given 
rise to. To this question, 15% mentioned “increasing tension between U.S. 
and the USSR” as the most important problem facing the world.*° In the 
regional context, the natural extension of the problem, by implication, 
was the possibility of a growing tension between India and Pakistan. 
Here again, Mrs. Gandhi’s idea of seeing the Afghan problem in the 
context of regional peace and security was endorsed. Even a majority of 
those who were critical of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan were not 
in favor of any “special actions” to liberate Afghanistan from the Soviet 
clutches. For instance, 51% of the university educated, 56% of profession- 
als, and 53% of businessmen interviewed were averse to India’s teaming 
up with other countries in taking any extreme step against the Soviets.*’ 
In response to a pointed question, “In dealing with Soviet actions in 
Afghanistan, do you think our country should work with the USA—very 
closely, fairly closely, not too closely or not at all?,” only 4% suggested 
that India should work “very closely” and 18% “fairly closely.” More of 
the respondents (about 40%) felt that India should have no truck with the 
United States in dealing with the crisis.*° 
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In India, exposure to press opinion on foreign policy matters is con- 
fined to a narrow elite class. Measuring this exposure in a multilingual 
country like India with its multilingual press is a difficult and unwieldy 
endeavor. Once this limitation is accepted, our research reveals that the 
Indian press endorsed the broad outlines of Mrs. Gandhi’s Afghan policy. 
For the purpose of this article, a sample of four national dailies was 
chosen: the Indian Express (New Delhi), the Times of Indie (Bombay), 
the Statesman (Calcutta), and the Hindu (Madras). The combined read- 
ership of these newspapers covers the entire length and breadth of India. 
Another consideration in selecting this sample is that the papers represent 
a spectrum of views towards the government. The Indian Express of 
anti-Emergency fame*? is known for its general disregard of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s policies; the Times of India is by and large pro~Mrs. Gandhi; 
the Statesman and the Hindu are objective and neutral. 

A survey of the editorials and signed articles appearing in the edi- 
torial pages of these dailies from January through March 1980, when 
Indian opinion was the most aroused over India’s response to the Soviet 
intervention, shows that the press, even though generally critical of the 
Soviet action in Afghanistan, was also prone to see the propriety of the 
Indian response in the context of the destabilizing forces that the Afghan 
crisis had unleashed. Thus, while on the one hand they disapproved of 
the Soviet action, on the other they did not endorse the U.S. policy of 
bolstering Pakistan militarily. 

From the outset, the Indian Express was highly critical of the Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan. It demanded that “the Russians should be 
firmly told that the longer they remain in Afghanistan the stronger will 
be the forces which may endanger India’s security.”5® Agreeing that the 
Soviet intervention was the core of the trouble, concern was expressed 
over the U.S. proposal to give arms to Pakistan and the possible return of 
the Cold War. Reacting to the enunciation of the Carter Doctrine, the 
paper editorially exhorted that “some caution was called for so as to allow 
scope to efforts to defuse the situation which India and some other coun- 
tries are pursuing.™! -This was an implicit endorsement of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s perception of the problem, which was reiterated during the visit 
to New Delhi by President Valery Giscard d’Estaing of France, when the 
paper editorialized: “While neither side feels happy over the Soviet 
armed intervention, both have steered clear of political histrionics and 
have, instead, stressed the urgency of avoiding actions that would enlarge 
the issue to envelop other countries and continents.’”>* 

The Times of India also did not mince words in criticizing the Soviet 
Union for its action in Afghanistan “in utter contempt of international 
law and morality,” but it too showed concern at the changing strategic 
environment to the detriment of India’s security.” The paper noted the 
_ Pperceptional gap between India and the Soviet Union that was revealed 
during Gromyko’s visit and approved Mrs. Gandhi’s “balanced and re- 
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sponsible approach.” It was happy to note that while New Delhi “will 
not join in an anti-Soviet tirade under Sino-U.S. auspices, it will keep up 
pressure on Moscow for withdrawal of troops.” 

The Calcutta-based Statesman was relatively silent on the Afghan 
question. Although it strongly criticized the Soviet intervention and sar- 
castically called it ““Russia’s present to the New Year,”°* it did not edi- 
torially comment on Mrs. Gandhi’s policy. 

The Madras-based Hindu was the most trenchant in its criticism of 
the Soviet Union, even to the extent of questioning the basic premises of 
the propriety of the Indo-Soviet treaty.” When the Indo-Soviet commu- 
niqué after the Gromkyo visit revealed divergence between the two coun- 
tries, the Hindu expressed its satisfaction and stated that “India must 
exert every diplomatic pressure in the immediate period ahead to get the 
Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from Afghanistan.’°® 

It would therefore appear that while the Indian press was critical of 
the Soviet intervention, it was prone to see the validity of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
policy in the context of subcontinental peace and security issues. 


Foreign Policy: Low Priority 


By now, it should be evident that Mrs. Gandhi’s 1980 Afghan policy 
had a wide domestic support base. Contrary to popular belief, particu- 
larly in the West, that Mrs. Gandhi’s individual affinity with the Soviet 
Union had determined her policy choices, that things would have been 
different had there been somebody else at the helm of affairs, our findings 
reveal that a policy other than what Mrs. Gandhi followed was rather 
unlikely. 

Foreign policy as such is a low priority area in Indian politics. A 
sample consisting of all party meetings, resolutions, etc., of 1979 and 
1980 reveals beyond doubt that the political parties attach minimum sig- 
nificance to foreign policy matters.” Out of the 44 meetings or resolutions 
shared by the five most important non-Communist national parties, only 
ten referred to foreign policy matters, and some of these only cursorily. 
The 32-page Janata Party General Secretary’s Report for 1977-80, for 
instance, had only half a page on foreign policy. Similarly, the AICC (I) 
resolution following meetings on April 21-22, 1979, merely contained a 
note on international affairs in its Annexure. But here a distinction needs 
to be made between the Communist and non-Communist parties: the for- 
mer as a rule tend to link their domestic political goals with developments 
on the international scene. 

Two factors could explain the relative indifference of most of the 
parties to foreign policy matters: first, India as an international actor does 
not play a global role; and second, India has evolved some kind of a for- 
eign policy consensus. Foreign affairs only marginally influence national 
politics. Indian national life is so problem ridden as to leave the parties 
with little time for the luxury of indulging in affairs beyond the frontiers 
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of India. As a result, foreign policy becomes essentially the preoccupation 
of the party in power, or to be more precise, the government. And as 
Gabriel Almond theorized years ago, whatever policy the government 
chooses to follow before long acquires popular approval.® 


Conclusions 


Whatever relevance foreign policy issues have in Indian domestic 
politics, a sizable part of it springs from the fact that in India, as else- 
where, not only has foreign policy its domestic sources, but domestic poli- 
tics also has its foreign sources. Over the years, the Soviet factor has come 
to assume an important role in Indian politics. The close proximity be- 
tween the Kremlin and No. 1 Safdarjung Road during the Emergency 
and the years preceding had raised many an eyebrow regarding the role 
of the Soviet Union in Indian politics.*' The role having significantly 
changed in the present phase, it has brought in its train major readjust- 
ments in Indian politics. 

Until a few years ago, it was easy for the Congress (I) to go ahead 
with its policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union because the CPI, 
enjoying the full trust of the CPSU, was advised by the latter to support 
the Congress (I), which was considered progressive. But in the wake of 
Janata rule, the CPI, possibly under instruction from Moscow, has 
drifted away from the Congress (I) and has emerged as its critic. In this 
changed situation, Mrs. Gandhi needed, in addition to Soviet friendship, 
a platform that could sell this relationship in the bazaar of domestic poli- 
tics as a progressive measure and at the same time provoke the Soviet 
Union to give up its connection with the CPI and patronize this new 
organ. Presumably, with this object in view, the Friends of the Soviet 
Union (FOSU) was launched in February 1981. Among the many objec- 
tives of the FOSU, the most interesting was that “Indo-Soviet friendship 
needs a broad national base and cannot be permitted to be used as a 
partisan party platform.’’®? While inaugurating the organization formally 
in May 1981, Mrs. Gandhi emphasized the need to liberate Indo-Soviet 
friendship from the clutches of those who considered themselves to be 
“custodians” of that friendship and said that it was the “professional 
friends and foes of the Soviet Union who create problems for us.” Accord- 
ing to her, Indo-Soviet friendship should be a national friendship and not 
that of only one group. Commenting on the formation of the FOSU, the 
Statesman made this pithy comment: “Probably Mrs. Gandhi thinks, or 
some of her friends think, that she should retain the ‘progressive’ label 
she acquired from Soviet support on supposedly ideological grounds.’ 

While it is not easy to understand the entire gamut of political mo- 
tives behind launching the FOSU, one possible motive could be to register 
Soviet political support for the Congress (I) over the heads of the Indian 
Communist parties. A political tug-of-war seems to have been going on 
between the Soviets and the Congress (I). The Kremlin probably ex- 
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pected total and unqualified support for its action in Afghanistan before it 
would lend its political support to Mrs. Gandhi through the Indian Com- 
munists. An indication of this was the lukewarm enthusiasm the Kremlin 
showed at the formation of the FOSU.%° The emerging possibility of 
CPI-CPM unity with Soviet blessing is perhaps intended to be used as a 
lever in Indian politics. Mrs. Gandhi for her part probably wants to ex- 
ploit the Soviet predicament in Afghanistan, where she reportedly be- 
lieves they are “stuck.” She has shown total distrust of the CPI and has 
realized that the earlier alliance with it during the Emergency was a mis- 
take.*° 

During her visit to the Soviet Union in September 1982, Mrs. 
Gandhi reportedly sought the good offices of the Kremlin to neutralize 
the left forces opposed to her. Although it is difficult to ascertain exactly 
what transpired between Mrs. Gandhi and Brezhnev, it is relevant to 
recall her reply to the no-confidence motion in the Lok Sabha in August, 
a month before her visit to Moscow: “Those who are concerned with 
progressive policies all over the world are aware of this betrayal (sell-out 
to right reactionaries) by the Indian left.”6 Given the fact that in the past 
Mrs. Gandhi has taken the Soviet leaders into her confidence and dis- 
cussed Indian internal politics, this was probably a hint to the leftists that 
she was going to discuss their attitude towards her government with the 
Kremlin. 

Of late there has been a systematic attack by a section of the national 
press on the CPI leadership, particularly its General Secretary, Rajesh- 
war Rao, for its alleged attempt to confuse the issue of India’s nonalign- 
ment policy. It has been alleged that the CPI leadership tends to find 
India’s anti-imperialistic posture and its friendship with the Soviet Union 
two mutually interchangable positions. Contesting this premise, Girilal 
Jain, editor of the Times of India, wrote: 


A democracy by definition provides for pressure groups, whether moti- 
vated by creed or greed. It is, therefore, as legitimate for the CPI leaders 
to try to push India towards Moscow as for others to try to give Indian 
policies a pro-western twist. But they must know that non-alignment is 
not another name for pro-Sovietism and anti-Americanism and that the 
gap between a non-aligned policy and a pro-Soviet one cannot be bridged 
by anti-imperialist rhetoric. 


One need not necessarily go into the nuances of this debate, which has 
already consumed a considerable amount of space in the national press.% 
But the inference that can be drawn from this is that the connection be- 
tween the Indian left and the Kremlin continues to be relevant for Indian 
politics. In the face of a growing erosion of support for her rule, as evi- 
dent in the state elections in May 1982, Mrs. Gandhi in all probability is 
hinting that the CPSU delink itself from the CPI. It is important to note 
in this connection that during her visit to Moscow, Mrs. Gandhi showed 
no intention of making the Afghan imbroglio an issue between India and 
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the USSR. At a press conference in Moscow on September 23, she 
seemed to concede that the Soviet troops could not be withdrawn until the 
“other foreign intervention” in Afghan affairs stopped.’”° It remains to be 
seen how this underground political battle turns out: 

But whatever political accommodation and adjustments might take 
place between the Kremlin and the Congress (1), the centrist thrust of 
Indian politics that rejects extreme left and extreme right is unlikely to 
lead the government to an unqualified pro-Sovietism. Against the back- 
grourid of Indian politics and its political culture, and the unlikelihood of 
the resolution of the Afghan crisis in the near future—i.e., the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops—there is every likelihood that Mrs. Gandhi will 
continue to uphold Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation and at the 
same time advocate a political solution of the crisis. Such a policy would 
serve a twofold vital purpose: it would prevent her from becoming totally 
alienated from the right wing forces in Indian politics, and it would keep 
open the channel of communication with the United States, whose in- 
volvement in the Indian economy and politics she does not underesti- 
mate.”! It is interesting to note that Mrs. Gandhi has not of late indulged 
in U.S. baiting, which was so characteristic of her political style. No 
longer does she find the CIA hand in everything she cannot otherwise 
tackle.’”? During her recent visit to the United States, Mrs. Gandhi made 
it absolutely clear that Indo-Soviet friendship need not come ir the way of 
relations with the U.S. Appearing on the NBC network’s prestigious tele- 
vision program “Meet the Press,” she said that India might seem to be 
pro-Soviet, but “we have not allowed one friendship to overshadow an- 
other ... or influence our decisions or actions.” She emphasized that 
every relationship need not mean agreement on all points. India even had 
some differences with the Soviet Union. Yet they were friends. She said 
that there was a tendency in the U.S. “to read much more in the treaty of 
friendship and cooperation (with the Soviet Union). It is exactly what it 
says—a treaty of friendship. ‘That remains.” 

Mrs. Gandhi’s Soviet visit further proved how serious she was about 
enlisting the friendship of both of the superpowers. While the major focus 
of the Indo-Soviet joint communiqué was disarmament, it deliberately 
avoided giving the impression of “ganging up.” It is interesting to note 
that Mrs. Gandhi chose to emphasize the similarity of her U.S. and So- 
viet visits by saying that “both were goodwill visits.” Given the fact that 
the Soviet Union is more deeply involved in the Indian economy and in its 
politics and security than the United States, it is likely that Indian friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union will be one of the mainstays of Indian foreign 
policy and diplomacy but not at the cost of friendly relations with the 
United States. 


Partha S. Ghosh is Visiting Fellow, Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi; Rajaram 
Panda is ICSSR Fellow, Centre for East Asian Studies, School of International Stud- 
ies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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HOT AND COLD DIPLOMACY IN INDO- 
PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Jyotirmoy Banerjee 


IN RECENT YEARS relations between India and Pakistan 
have undergone dramatic moments. India had emerged as the dominant 
South Asian power following the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971 and 
intended to remain so. But by the end of the 1970s,.the upheaval in Iran, 
the Soviet armed intervention in Afghanistan, and the Western concern 
for securing Persian Gulf oil had enhanced Pakistan’s strategic impor- 
tance for Washington. Islamabad has long been seeking a West Asian 
identity, and U.S. moves to encourage it in that direction have suited 
President Zia-ul-Haq’s regime but irked New Delhi, which feels that its 
predominance in the South Asian subcontinent is being challenged. The 
Indo-Pakistani interaction took on an added dimension when Mrs. 
Gandhi returned to power as India’s Prime Minister in January 1980, 
close on the heels of the Afghan crisis, which brought Pakistan into the 
limelight of world attention. Islamabad has taken an interesting diplo- 
matic initiative partly to smooth its drive for arms procurement from the 
U.S. and partly to throw New Delhi on the defensive. 

The initial responses of Mrs. Gandhi’s current government were 
awkward, even clumsy. A keynote of its Pakistan policy was struck soon 
after she returned to power and told former President Carter’s special 
envoy, Clark Clifford, that India disapproved of the proposed U.S. arms 
aid to Pakistan, even though Zia had turned down the Carter administra- 
tion’s offer of $400 million in aid as “peanuts.” The Indian disapproval 
continued a tradition kept up even by the preceding Janata government. 
Zia, for his part, reiterated the dialectical pattern of his India policy by 
assuring Mrs. Gandhi of his country’s good-neighbor intentions while 
also campaigning against India’s $1.63 billion arms deal with Moscow 
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that was concluded in mid-1980. His call for Islamic collective security! 
did not fill New Delhi with euphoria. Mrs. Gandhi sent two envoys to 
Islamabad separately in February and April 1980 to convey her as- 
surance that while India was “not insensitive to the anxiety and concern” 
of Pakistan about the presence of Soviet troops in neighboring 
Afghanistan, it would frown upon a U.S.-Pakistani arms deal.? On the 
first occasion Zia put the envoy, R. D. Sathe, then India’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, on the defensive by suggesting that New Delhi use its influence with 
Moscow to get the Soviet troops out of Afghanistan and that Indian 
troops participate in a peace-keeping force should the Soviets withdraw. 
If Mrs. Gandhi’s intention behind sending the two missions to Islamabad 
was to reassure the latter to the point where it would have second 
thoughts on procuring arms from the U.S., she should have known better. 
Pakistani Foreign Affairs Advisor Agha Shahi clearly told Swaran Singh, 
a former Foreign Minister who led the second Indian mission, that Islam- 
abad had the right to organize its defense as it thought fit, thereby strik- 
ing a logical refrain that continues to this day but which India has found 
rather hard to counter. The Gandhi-Zia meeting at Salisbury shortly 
after the Singh mission spawned a personal assurance from the Prime 
Minister on India’s peaceful intentions and chivalry from the President, 
but nothing more concrete. 


Hot and Cold Diplomacy 


Islamabad, however, kept up its diplomatic offensive. Issues such as 
the creation of a nuclear arms—free zone embracing South Asia and bal- 
anced military strength between “major” and “weaker” nations in the 
region constituted part of its diplomatic repertoire. The former compo- 
nent has been highly successful in the U.N. General Assembly; every year 
since India’s mid-1974 nuclear explosion it has called for a nuclear-free 
South Asia, overriding New Delhi’s reservations. Even before Mrs. 
Gandhi’s return to power, Zia’s proposal to Premier Morarji Desai for a 
joint declaration whereby both India and Pakistan would renounce nu- 
clear weapons and agree on “reciprocal inspection” of each other’s nu- 
clear facilities? was rejected. Pakistan thus went on record as having 
proposed a program for the renunciation of nuclear bombs which was 
spurned by India for reasons never explained. Pakistan’s offer of talks to 
fix the levels of the armed forces of the two countries, made on earlier 
occasions to the Janata regime, was also revived, but evoked a seemingly 
vague response from Indian Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao on the 
prior need to build up mutual trust and confidence.* Yet Pakistani diplo- 
macy persisted. The makers of foreign policy in Islamabad revealed a 
keen appreciation of the Indian psyche in Mrs. Gandhi’s government, 
which enabled them more than once to maneuver their neighbor into a 
diplomatic cul-de-sac without appearing to intend to. A pattern was set. 
Whenever New Delhi voiced concern over Pakistan’s arms acqulsition or 
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nuclear plans, the latter immediately advanced proposals to halt such ac- 
tivities on a reciprocal basis, secure in the knowledge that these would be 
wrecked by India’s superiority complex. 

A third, long-standing element in Pakistan’s diplomatic repertoire 
has been Kashmir, the Indian claim to which is challenged by Pakistan on 
the ground that Kashmiris be granted the right of self-determination. In 
July 1980 Agha Shahi, by this time Foreign Mimster, came to New Del- 
hi to hold talks and irked his hosts by raising Kashmir in the middle of a 
banquet. He then played the characteristic Zia line to say that Pakistan 
became frightened whenever the far more powerful India acquired arms, 
and that Pakistan was unable and unwilling to pose security problems for 
India. He revived the other Pakistani diplomatic strand to suggest the 
need for adjustment of force levels. To this, Rao gave his standard, seem- 
ingly philosophical reply—i.e., that creation of mutual trust and confi- 
dence was necessary first—-which was New Delhi’s way of saying that 
Pakistan should first abandon attempts to acquire U.S. arms or to raise 
Kashmir in international forums. Shahi, of course, refused to sacrifice 
Pakistan’s stand on Kashmir at the altar of the principle of bilateralism 
established in the 1972 Simla Agreement. 

India did little to promote “mutual trust and confidence.” Within 
days of Shahi’s departure, Indira Gandhi took pot shots at the Pakistani 
rulers, suggesting that lack of accountability might encourage them to- 
wards a confrontation with India, and that the U.S. arms suvply would 
only fortify “those people in Pakistan who ... want to take revenge.” 
When Parliament reacted to the possibility that Pakistani nuclear ac- 
tivities in Chasma were for other than peaceful purposes, the Foreign 
Ministry in Islamabad responded on August 3 by again offering New 
Delhi the nuclear-free South Asia concept and arrangements for a system 
of reciprocal inspections. Next day came the routine Indian rejection. 
Pakistan, for its part, showed little anxiety to clear the air. The same 
month, with widespread disturbances in Delhi, Moradabad, and some 
areas of Indian Kashmir, Zia alleged at a high-level meeting that the 
Muslim minority was being persecuted in India.* This, coupled with In- 
dia’s suspicion that some of the extremist elements involved in the distur- 
bances were receiving active encouragement from Islamabad, only 
reinforced the deep-rooted mutual distrust, even though both sides re- 
frained from playing them up. On September 24, Zia reversed his earlier 
position when he informed a visiting Indian Member of Parliament in 
Islamabad that Pakistan desired a no-war pact with India.’ Seven days 
later, however, he raised the Kashmir issue in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, thereby triggering a war of words between the Indian and Pakistani 
delegates. But that did not prevent him from exuding optimism on the 
future of Indo-Pakistani relations,’ as if oblivious to the recent irritations. 
Islamabad could draw some satisfaction from the Indo-Soviet jcint decla- 
ration of December 11 issued on the occasion of Brezhnev’s New Delhi 
visit since the otherwise comprehensive document was silent on 
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Afghanistan. But any Pakistani pleasure was modified by Mrs. Gandhi’s 
transparent criticism of both Pakistan and the U.S. earlier that month for 
raising a “hue and cry” over the crisis. Nevertheless, Pakistan continued 
to project the image of a modest, junior neighbor who would not even 
entertain the idea of entering an arms race with India, not to speak of 
waging war against it. All Islamabad desired on this score was reciprocal 
assurances. As Pakistan’s deft ambassador in New Delhi, Abdul Sattar, 
put it, the only regret his country had was over the buildup of a quite 
unnecessary “war psychosis” in India.’ 

With the beginning of 1981 came a fresh Pakistani diplomatic initia- 
tive ostensibly geared to break the one-year deadlock over Afghanistan. In 
early January Islamabad proposed that U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim might name a representative to promote a dialogue between 
Iran, Pakistan, and the ruling party in Kabul (as distinct from the gov- 
ernment). Afghan President Babrak Karmal immediately seized the 
straw in the wind and on January 5 sent a message to Mrs. Gandhi 
through his Education Minister indicating Kabul’s willingness to partici- 
pate in such talks.'!° On February 6, however, Iran’s representative to the 
New Delhi nonaligned conference ruled out talks with Kabul as long as 
Soviet troops remained in Afghanistan. The Afghan Foreign Minister 
Shah Mohammed Dost hurried next day to Rao to renew Kabul’s call for 
talks without “preconditions.” The following day Pakistan’s stand hard- 
ened. Agha Shahi rejected the possibility of talks in New Delhi on the 
ground that no agreed basis for their procedure had emerged. Pakistan 
concentrated on the distinction between the ruling party and the govern- 
ment in Kabul, even though it continued to maintain diplomatic ties with 
the latter capital. Shahi insisted on the official Pakistani line that Iran, 
then known for its hard stance, be present at any talks on Afghanistan,"! 
thus banging the door shut on any possibility of negotiations in New Del- 
hi-—a possibility Pakistan itself had encouraged a month earlier. Pakistan 
also successfully forced a change in the Indian draft declaration for the 
nonaligned conference, which was mute on the question of Soviet troop 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, by introducing a reference to it, and this 
was hailed in Islamabad as victory for its diplomacy!*—-which it was. 

But the question arises as to why Pakistan let the opportunity for 
holding talks in New Delhi pass, since its recent initiative had seemingly 
been geared in that direction. If it had reservations about an Indian 
venue, it could at least have made a gesture that it seriously wanted dis- 
cussions, even if at another place and time. It seems that a major objective 
of Pakistan behind its initial show of interest was to create a favorable 
climate of opinion for its foreign policy at the nonaligned conference in 
New Delhi. Such an initiative would also take the wind out of India’s 
propaganda sail that a political solution was the need of the day, as dis- 
tinct from arms aid to Afghan rebels camped on Pakistani territory. 

Meanwhile, high-level Indian political pronouncements, as distinct 
from diplomatic initiatives towards Pakistan, had been becoming notice- 
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ably “hot and cold” too. Mrs. Gandhi, while assuring Zia in a message 
once again of her “personal” commitment to detente with Pakistan as 
well as India’s respect for its “national unity, territorial integrity, politi- 
cal independence and sovereign equality,” had warned at a public meet- 
ing of Pakistan’s attempts at an arms buildup and that “it is also in the 
air that they are preparing an atomic bomb.”!* Zia replied in his own 
fashion while addressing the 37-nation third Islamic summit in Taif on 
January 26, in the course of which he raised the Kashmir issue while 
expressing regrets that it remained a roadblock in the way to improved 
relations with India. He then called for the protection of the Muslim 
minorities in non-Muslim countries as well as Islamic security. Not to be 
outdone by his Islamic pretensions, authorities in New Delhi held an 
international seminar on Islam’s contribution to Indian culture parallel to 
the Taif conference. Mrs. Gandhi took time off to participate and ex- 
pressed the wish that Islam would “grow and flourish” in India. Indo- 
Pakistani cultural relations looked up when a Pakistani woman delegate 
presented her with the Quoran, following which the Prime Minister re- 
leased a book on the prophet Mohammed."* 

Both sides also made periodic shows of benevolence towards each 
other. India responded positively, for instance, to Pakistan’s call in early 
March for cooperation to secure the release of a Pakistani aircraft hi- 
jacked to Syria, for which Zia warmly thanked Mrs. Gandhi. His envoy 
Sattar followed up the public relations work in terms flattering to the 
Indian ego when he observed that India was a highly developed state 
which could help less fortunate nations.'° But reports that the Reagan 
administration had decided during Shahi’s visit to the U.S. upon large- 
scale military and economic aid to Pakistan provided fresh grist for In- 
dia’s propaganda mills. Shahi responded during another U.S. trip in 
April, just after he appeared on television with Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig, with another offer on adjustment of force levels.'° Political 
tempers in the subcontinent seemed frayed again that month when Zia 
declared that “we will not tolerate any interference by any country” in 
arms purchases, and Mrs. Gandhi warned that Pakistan’s development of 
an atomic bomb would have “grave and irreversible” consequences in the 
subcontinent. In that context she assured Parliament “that we shall re- 
spond in an appropriate way to any development.” She then went on to 
allege that Pakistan was using the Afghanistan crisis to acquire arms.!” 
Eric Gonsalves, Secretary to the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA), 
conveyed India’s concern to Haig—to no avail—-while Pakistani Defence 
Minister Ali Ahmed Talpur professed to be awestruck by the “mini- 
Super Power” India. Zia reasserted his country’s right to decide what 
was good for its security, but then went on to affect one of his soft stances 
by saying that his country was “not in competition” with India and 
“wishes to mind its own business.”!® Such a stance had the advantage of 
suggesting Islamabad’s full preoccupation with problems in other direc- 
tions, but this was belied by the continued deployment of the bulk of 
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Pakistan’s army on India’s border despite Afghanistan. Zia’s posture 
made Indian verbosity on Pakistan’s arms procurement appear to be the 
product of some inexplicable paranoia, especially since the smaller coun- 
try accepted India’s own arms deals. 


Rao’s Islamabad Visit 


The Pakistani President turned on his best public relations posture 
to Indian journalists covering Rao’s visit to Islamabad in June 1981. He 
told them on June 9, “Here is a soldier extending his hand of friendship 
and this hand has been here for some time now.” Playing the role of the 
junior partner again, he went on to say that India, being the larger coun- 
try, had a greater responsibility in managing the subcontinent’s affairs. 
He said he found recent Indian assurances to his country “very encourag- 
ing,” although he wished these were accompanied by “physical ges- 
tures.”!? He used what by then had become Islamabad’s standard logic to 
outflank the Indians: if the large arms deal with Moscow did not turn 
India into a Russian client, why should Pakistan become an American 
one with U.S. arms? Zia also made clear that India’s attempt to bury the 
Kashmir dispute would meet with his stubborn resistance. 

Pakistani diplomacy scored a point when the Rao-Shahi joint state- 
ment of June 10 explicitly recognized the right of each side to procure 
arms for self-defense. This again took some wind out of India’s professed 
concern over the impending U.S.-Pakistani arms deal. India could not be 
so bluntly hypocritical as to go on arming itself while denying the same 
right to Pakistan, even if the latter was on the verge of acquiring the F-16 
it had been clamoring for for more than a year. Zia asked his Foreign 
Minister to accompany Rao on his various visits inside Pakistan, and then 
conveyed his thanks to Mrs. Gandhi for sending her Foreign Minister 
over for talks. Rao switched on his own PR channel and assured an au- 
dience at the Institute of International Affairs in Karachi that India had 
“an abiding interest, even a vested interest in the stability of Pakistan.” 
He then tried to dispel some of the misgivings Pakistanis invariably feel 
about Indira Gandhi, whose name is indelibly imprinted in their minds 
with the dismembering of their country in 1971. “No voice was louder 
and clearer and no resolve more dependable” regarding India’s stake in 
Pakistan’s stability, declared Rao, than Mrs. Gandhi’s.2° While the 
Pakistanis had no cause to doubt the voice and the resolve, they would at 
best remain uncertain whether these would be used in their country’s 
interest. Nevertheless, Rao managed to make an impression in Islam- 
abad, and was considered to be the most “sincere” and “responsive” of all 
visitors from New Delhi. 

Reports spread meanwhile that the Reagan administration was de- 
termined to sidetrack the Symington amendment, which barred aid to 
countries indulging in suspect nuclear activities, in order to extend $3.2 
billion in military and economic aid to Pakistan over a five-year period. 
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Although Karmal on June 16 repeated Kabul’s keenness to hold talks 
with Islamabad and Tehran, Zia was in no hurry. He seemed to welcome 
the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan at this critical juncture to 
prove Pakistan’s credentials to the U.S. Congress so as to beat the Sym- 
ington amendment and acquire the arms. Islamabad now repeated 
Tehran’s line that Soviet troop withdrawal must precede any talks. Zia 
simultaneously took care to keep up his reassurances to India on the arms 
deal, but Mrs. Gandhi informed him through the Indian ambassador, 
Natwar Singh, that New Delhi continued to take a dim view of Islam- 
abad’s arms policy. When Singh recited her reply on July 8, Zia re- 
marked that New Delhi would be informed if and when the arms 
agreement with the U.S. was finalized.?! 

The mutual distrust continued. Against the background of a reported 
firing incident across the line of actual control cutting through Kashmir, 
speculation was rife in Islamabad that Rao had secretly met with Karmal 
during his visit to Moscow on July 16 to work out a joint strategy against 
Pakistan. But this paled into insignificance with another rumor that India 
had secretly approached Israel for information on its successful preemp- 
tive air strike against the Iraqi nuclear reactor with the objective of plan- 
ning similar strikes against Pakistan’s nuclear facilities.2? The latter 
allegation did not sound totally implausible since neither India nor Israel 
is enamored of the idea of an “Islamic” bomb, which is believed to have 
the backing of Libya and Saudi Arabia, although New Delhi otherwise 
professes to be anti-Israel to cultivate the Arabs. 

Although Rao voiced concern about U.S. arms supplies to Pakistan 
to Haig at the Cancun conference, which Mrs. Gandhi repeated later to 
Reagan in that Mexican resort, the U.S. Secretary of State went ahead to 
sort out the details of the deal with Shahi in late August. On August 24 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister N. Firyubin arrived in Islamabad, which 
coincided with Kabul’s declaration of an eight-point program purported 
to show its apparent flexibility on holding talks.* If the Soviet initiative 
was designed to make a last-ditch attempt to salvage Pakistan from the 
impending arms deal with the U.S. by getting it together with Kabul, 
then it failed totally. Firyubin then made a last minute detour to New 
Delhi on his return trip, where he conferred with Indian officials. ‘The 
political significance of his unscheduled dash to New Delhi on the heels 
of his failure to reach an agreement in Islamabad was not lost on the 
latter. On September 2, in the course of a speech on Afghanistan, Zia 
pointed to Kashmir again as an impediment in Pakistan’s relations with 
India.”* Five days later Afghan Foreign Minister Dost scurried to New 
Delhi. Whatever he or Firyubin told India’s policy makers, it certainly 
did not help an Indo-Pakistani detente. U.S. Under Secretary of State for 
Security Assistance James L. Buckley’s “hastily arranged” two-day visit 
to Islamabad in the second week of September helped even less. With her 
remark to French journalists that “I think Pakistan does not want a solu- 
tion” on Afghanistan, Indira Gandhi openly accused Pakistan of du- 
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plicity. She also expressed her intention to block Pakistan’s re-entry to the 
forty-four nation Commonwealth scheduled to meet in Australia in the 
fall.?° 


The No-War Offer 


Zia, meanwhile, not only kept his promise to Ambassador Singh but 
even dramatized it. Islamabad announced on September 15 its formal ac- 
ceptance of the U.S. aid package, the urgency of which it underlined by 
complaining the same day to the U.N. about alleged Afghan border vio- 
lations. The text of the acceptance included an offer to India to hold talks 
with a view to working out guarantees for “nonaggression” and “non-use 
of force.” This “proposal” for a no-war pact, the subject of ongoing 
commentaries in India, was brought to the attention of Ambassador Singh 
by Pakistan’s Foreign Office. The latter’s diplomatic offensive took the 
Indians by surprise, busy as they were ruminating on the prospects of the 
Pakistani Air Force acquiring F-16s. It aroused their suspicions that Is- 
lamabad was stealing the show from them, not the least because Pakistan 
succeeded in surrounding its “offer” with wide publicity and projecting a 
favorable image of its India policy, The ball was now in the Indian court. 
The underlying Pakistani logic, used periodically, seemed impeccable: if 
India so feared Pakistan’s acquisition of weapons, why should not the two 
sides get together to thrash out an understanding concerning renunciation 
of war as a policy instrument? Reason seemed to suggest that India 
should jump at the idea as the next best thing to an unlikely total disar- 
mament of its neighbor. 

India’s instinctive reaction was one of rejection. New Delhi, for want 
of a better response, delved into recent history to discover that no-war 
pact offers had been made by successive Indian premiers over the past 
thirty years, including the current premier and her father, Nehru. But 
Pakistani leaders kept up their dialectical diplomacy towards a defensive 
India, choosing to soft-pedal the latter’s professed anxiety. Islamabad 
showed magnanimity by promptly rounding up the hijackers of an Indian 
Airlines aircraft which had been force-landed in Lahore. Zia took the 
trouble of calling President Reddy in New Delhi on September 30 to give 
him the good news.” Reddy could only mumble words of appreciation, 
while Pakistan capitalized on the publicity surrounding the hijacking 
drama by displaying again a friendly attitude towards India. Mrs. 
Gandhi sent Zia a word of appreciation but then went ahead on October 
1 in Melbourne to criticize Pakistan’s “externally funded and encouraged 
military expansion.”?8 Shahi promptly brought Kashmir out of the cup- 
board the next day.? On October 4 Mrs. Gandhi fired back from Can- 
berra: “Pakistan today is only the voice of one man which need not be 
given great weight.” On that country’s recent no-war pact offer, she re- 
counted to her Australian audience its past history. Her caustic comments 
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led Zia to observe that she was “just finding an excuse to browbeat 
Pakistan, over-impress the USA, or create a sense of insecurity in the 
[South Asian] region for her own good.”*° 

The polemics continued intermittently. On October 19 Zia expressed 
his willingness to make a formal, written proposal on a no-war pact. On 
her return from Cancun eight days later, where she had personally con- 
veyed India’s concern over Pakistan’s arms policy to Reagan, Mrs. 
Gandhi replied to Zia. In a feisty mood, she contradicted the carefully 
articulated astonishment shown by MEA at the absence of formality in 
Islamabad’s proposal to say that it hardly mattered whether it was writ- 
ten or verbal so long as Pakistani motives remained dubious. Then she let 
the cat out of the bag and revealed what irritated her most. The Simla 
Agreement, she asserted, required that bilateral issues—-meaning Kash- 
mir—should not be raised in international forums. The next day, on Oc- 
tober 28, Zia again alleged Afghan violation of Pakistan’s airspace and 
added that “a neighbour is provoking us.” Separately, he responded to 
Mrs. Gandhi to state that he would not allow Kashmir’s line of actual 
control to be gradually converted into the Indo-Pakistani border, which 
he suspected to be New Delhi’s real intention. He also noted that on the 
question of Pakistan’s re-entry into the Commonwealth, “practically 
everyone was unanimous except for one member.” Thus, the Indian Pre- 
mier and the Pakistani President did little at the time to sustain the right 
kind of atmosphere for a no-war dialogue. 

Mrs. Gandhi embarked upon one of her frequent international tours 
in November, voicing India’s anxiety everywhere she went. Indian diplo- 
macy meanwhile remained immobile on the no-war issue. Much hair- 
splitting was done on whether an unwritten proposal could be considered 
formal. The Pakistani Embassy in New Delhi felt that even a verbal offer 
could be formal. Interestingly enough, its thinking was channeled 
through the press, like the original Pakistani proposal in September. 
After more than two months, Pakistan at last formalized the offer in writ- 
ing on November 22, on the eve of Parliament’s session in New Delhi, 
presumably in order to maximize publicity in Parliament so as to weaken 
the “hawks” and reinforce the “doves” in India.*! The Pakistani ambas- 
sador-at-large, A. K. Brohi, came to New Delhi three weeks later to pro- 
mote acceptance of the offer. A few days later, Natwar Singh scurried to 
the Indian capital to brief Rao and Mrs. Gandhi, whereupon the Prime 
Minister again signaled her reluctant willingness to hold talks with 
Pakistan because of lingering doubts on the latter’s intentions. She also 
sent up a warning balloon that Kashmir should be confined to bilateral 
discussions only. 

The fact that New Delhi got busy preparing a response, although it 
had repeatedly made futile attempts to throw Islamabad on the defensive 
by asking why similar Indian offers in the past had been turned down, 
showed Pakistan’s diplomatic success at this juncture. The Indians must 
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have resented being forced by the circumstances to show an interest while 
aware that Pakistan was stealing their thunder. On December 22 a high- 
level MEA meeting, presided over by Mrs, Gandhi, finalized India’s ten- 
point reply. Two days later ambassador Singh handed it over to Shahi, 
who was also invited to New Delhi for talks on the issue. ‘The Indian note 
presumably laid down certain, not unexpected, preconditions to any 
“meaningful” no-war negotiations. They included a solution to the per- 
ceived problem of introducing into Pakistan “sophisticated” weapons al- 
legedly disproportionate to its defense needs, confinement of bilateral 
problems (Kashmir) to bilateral discussions, denial of bases to foreign 
powers, etc.°? While irritations continued intermittently involving inter 
alia some employees of the embassies of both countries, they were not 
allowed to hamper Shahi’s arrival in New Delhi on January 29. The 
Pakistani Foreign Minister stuck to the line that had proven fruitful. He 
had come, he said, to “dispel” the “misgivings and apprehensions” of his 
“Indian friends” about his country’s initiative.» 

Not that the Indian “misgivings” were baseless, although New Delhi 
failed to convey them credibly to world opinion, thanks to its diplomatic 
inflexibility and the inherent disadvantage of being larger than Pakistan. 
Islamabad, drawing on over three decades of interaction with India, had 
gauged correctly the limited repertoire of New Delhi’s responses and its 
lack of enthusiasm about a Pakistan-proposed no-war pact. The reasons 
lay partly in the manner in which it was made, and partly in India’s 
hubris. The Pakistani proposal had come in an unusual form. Normally, 
such proposals are not made as a postscript to some other text but as an 
independent document per se. Again, in India it seemed like a move to 
attract the attention of U.S. domestic opinion and pacify any critics in the 
Congress, which was involved in hearings on the U.S.-Pakistani deal. 
Ambassador Singh in fact had just been handed a copy of the press re- 
lease of the statement. Also, the “proposal” had spelled out nothing. In- 
deed, had Islamabad been serious, Shahi could have come to India earlier 
by simply responding to the standing invitation extended to him during 
Rao’s visit to Pakistan in June 1981. Beyond launching a media cam- 
paign, Islamabad had taken more than two months to put its proposal in 
writing, and apparently only then to attract attention in New Delhi’s 
Parliament. Indian suspicion that the pact offer was Pakistan’s attempt to 
whitewash its arms deal with the U.S. had increased when it became 
known that Shahi had commenced negotiations with Buckley within days 
of Rao’s departure from Islamabad, despite the latter’s protestations of 
India’s peaceful intentions. There had been no let up in reports about 
suspicious Pakistani nuclear activities either. Evidently Islamabad had 
made an outward gesture of accommodation while simultaneously mak- 
ing sure that India found it hard to swallow. The onus for an abortive 
start would be on New Delhi, and in this purpose its diplomacy suc- 
ceeded marvelously. 
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Shahi in New Delhi 


Shahi had anticipated the major question he was going to face in the 
Indian capital: why had not Pakistan made its no-war offer on earlier 
occasions when emissaries of the two countries, including Shahi himself, 
had exchanged visits? The Pakistani Foreign Minister replied that this 
was because Rao’s visit to Pakistan in June 1981 had been the most con- 
structive move, and that Islamabad also felt that “a mutual commitment 
on non-aggression would allay (Indian) fears” of Pakistan's arms pro- 
curement. The next day, January 30, 1982, Mrs. Gandhi teld Pakistani 
correspondents, apparently in an effort to seize some initiative, that India 
would never attack Pakistan, “war pact or no war pact,” and suggested 
that the two countries could aim at a “friendship treaty” beyond the no- 
war pact. When she met Shahi the following day, however, she appar- 
ently dropped the friendship treaty idea but suggested instead the setting 
up of a joint commission to constantly review Indo-Pakistani relations, 
which Shahi accepted. Although it became clear once again that dif- 
ferences over Kashmir would persist, the inevitable joint communiqué 
noted that the “air had been sufficiently cleared” for further talks. On 
February 7, 1982, Zia observed that Shahi’s report on his mission had 
been “encouraging” and that he was happy about India’s positive atti- 
tude, even though Mrs. Gandhi continued to voice her doubts about 
Pakistan’s motives.** With the next round of talks scheduled to be held at 
the Foreign Secretaries’ level in early March, Indo-Pakistani relations 
appeared to be moving at last towards a fundamental detente. 

But this was not to be. In mid-February Shahi resigned his post on 
health grounds, and Zia chose as his successor Shahibzada Yakub Ali 
Khan, the former military governor of erstwhile East Pakistan, whom, 
significantly, he had placed on Shahi’s entourage in New Delhi. Events 
mounted rapidly thereafter. A few days later, Agha Hilaly, the veteran 
diplomat representing Pakistan in the U.N. Human. Rights Commission 
in Geneva, raised Kashmir in that forum, thereby providing a deus ex 
machina for India. New Delhi claimed on the basis of the report of Hi- 
laly’s counterpart, B. R. Bhagat, that the former had gone back on his 
promise not to raise Kashmir, on Islamabad’s instructions.*° It professed 
to feel that the atmosphere for the talks had thereby been “vitiated” and 
protested to Islamabad, which rejected the protest on February 24. That 
very evening Indian Foreign Secretary R. D. Sathe, who was to have led 
the Indian delegation to Islamabad on March 1, saw his last pre-retire- 
ment career opportunity slip away as he informed Ambassador Sattar 
that India had decided to postpone the talks indefinitely.°° Zia’s initial 
reaction was free of polemics, even carefully optimistic. The Pakistani 
Foreign Office, however, informally expressed doubts about whether In- 
dia had taken the talks at all seriously and concentrated its fire on Bhagat 
for allegedly misleading his government.” 
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The cold war curve went up. On February 28 it was announced that 
India’s defense budget for 1982-83 was increasing by Rs. 50 billion (over 
$500 million) over that of the preceding year to reach the total of Rs. 
5,100 crores (around $6 billion). Two weeks later, while a Pakistani mili- 
tary team negotiated in Washington to speed up the delivery of the F-16s, 
an unusually high-power and large Soviet military delegation led by De- 
fense Minister Dmitry Ustinov arrived in New Delhi on a five-day 
visit’? It included the Soviet air and naval chiefs, army deputy chief 
Shabanov, and thirty generals and other high-ranking defense officials. 
The service chiefs held talks separately with their Indian counterparts 
and inspected military bases and production centers. The result was that 
Moscow reportedly followed up its mid-1980 arms deal with India by 
promising to meet India’s request to supply later-generation MiGs and 
naval craft, as well as to step up cooperation in expanding India’s already 
substantial defense production facilities. Moscow’s inclination to cooper- 
ate with India’s defense effort also stemmed from the fact that since the 
days of the Janata government India had continued to diversify its arms 
supply sources. Significantly, on the very day of his arrival, Ustinov con- 
ferred with Mrs. Gandhi for 90 minutes without aides. In his.speeches he 
left no room for doubt that Moscow perceived Indo-Soviet security rela- 
tions in the context of Pakistan’s seemingly growing strategic linkage with 
the U.S. and China.’ Two days after Ustinov’s departure, Mrs. Gandhi 
appeared on BBC’s prime time television broadcast and rubbed Pakistan 
the wrong way by saying that while the latter posed a threat to India, “it 
is not the centre of our thinking. We can handle Pakistan.’*° Shortly 
thereafter, Brezhnev appeared in Tashkent and praised Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions as “a priceless asset which strengthens in a considerable measure 
the feeling of security on both sides.”*! The import of these statements 
and the fact that Ustinov’s was the highest-powered military delegation 
ever sent to a noncommunist country—including Afghanistan—could not 
have been lost on Islamabad, even if Ustinov had a domestic axe to grind 
in terms of the Kremlin succession issue. New Delhi’s satisfaction at 
being cultivated by Moscow was jarred, however, when Zia decided to 
show some toughness, albeit in his characteristic cool fashion. Early in 
April, in an unprecedented move, he announced the appointment of three 
“observers” to his nominated Federal Advisory Council from Pakistan’s 
“northern areas’’—including Pakistani-held Kashmir. Overriding India’s 
protests, he soon converted the observer status into that of representation, 
and claimed that the Gilgit, Hunza, and Skardu areas were not Kashmiri 
but integral parts of Pakistan. Zia thereby offended New Delhi as well as 
Kashmiris on both sides of the ceasefire line at a highly sensitive point. 
New Delhi meanwhile went ahead to inform Kabul that the Indo-Afghan 
joint commission, defunct for the past four years, would be revived.* 

The atmosphere cleared again in May. Mrs. Gandhi decided to re- 
spond to a Pakistani request of April 26 to reopen the talks and sent 
Natwar Singh, then MEA Secretary heading the Pakistani desk, to Is- 
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lamabad to deliver her belated reply to President Zia’s letter of mid-Feb- 
ruary. The intervening three months had been “needlessly lost,” observed 
ambassador Sattar in New Delhi. Singh’s talks in Islamabad with Zia 
and Secretary-General Shah Nawaz were marked by “cordiality and 
frankness.” A joint press statement issued on June 1 stated that the 
stalled talks were to be resumed “on the basis of the understanding” 
reached between the Indian and Pakistani Foreign Ministers in February. 
The Singh talks were talks about talks, and it seemed that Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi was now making an attempt to put the Pakistanis on the de- 
fensive by repeating her proposal of a friendship treaty as part of the 
discussion agenda. The descriptions of “frankness” and “the basis of un- 
derstanding” reached earlier partly reflected Pakistani hesitations about 
the more comprehensive Indian counter-proposal. This procedural aspect 
seemed to have featured again when the two respective Foreign Minis- 
ters, Rao and Yakub Khan, met separately during the nonaligned con- 
ference in Havana within days of Singh’s departure from Islamabad. 


Indira Gandhi’s Summitry 


Signs were mounting meanwhile that Prime Minister Gandhi was 
now determined to widen India’s diplomatic options and seize the initia- 
tive from Pakistan. Her foreign policy moves already underway seemed 
geared to change her government’s image as pro-Soviet and cultivate 
Pakistan’s most important allies. One aspect of this had long been evident 
in her government’s reopening towards China in the mid-1970s and in 
the degree to which India continued to be relatively mute on the perceived 
Chinese threat as compared to the Pakistani one. It was reinforced by 
Mrs. Gandhi’s visits to Saudi Arabia in April and the U.S. in July 1982. 
Once she made up her mind to turn on her personal charm, she seemed 
irresistible even at 65. While Pakistan was hardly the only reason behind 
these image-improvement visits, India’s diplomatic position vis-a-vis Is- 
lamabad was certainly strengthened to the extent that Riyadh and Wash- 
ington reciprocated New Delhi’s keenness to improve bilateral relations. 
Former Saudi King Khaled broke protocol to hold a banquet in honor of 
the visiting Indian premier, while then Prince Fahd, who was also a pre- 
mier, paid an unscheduled 75-minute visit to her at the last minute, de- 
laying her departure. Economic cooperation and joint ventures were 
among the tangible results of the visit as well as the joint statement which 
revealed a close identity of views on a number of international questions. 

The changing atmospherics were also reflected in the U.S. State De- 
partment’s blessing of the renewal of the Indo-Pakistani talks in early 
July. On the eve of Prime Minister Gandhi’s U.S. visit towards the end 
of that month, U.S. Deputy Secretary of State Walter Stoessel announced 
that the U.S. was prepared to sell military hardware to India, reportedly 
including F-16s.44 Mrs. Gandhi began her nine-day America tour amidst 
fanfare, a warm welcome by President Reagan, and reports that India 
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might buy F-5G Tigershark jet fighters, transports, tankers, and $1 bil- 
lion worth of artillery and ammunition from the U.S. While Reagan 
seemed “surprisingly congenial” towards her, Mrs. Gandhi reportedly 
had U.S. Congressmen “eating out of her hand” at the end of her closed- 
door sessions with them.** Her unusual receptivity to U.S. private invest- 
ments in India, which no doubt developed in part from an earlier massive 
IMF loan and the advice of her advisors (among whom was an ex-student 
of the new U.S. Secretary of State, George Schultz*’) also helped refur- 
bish her image in the U.S. Finally, Mrs. Gandhi rounded off her summi- 
try by paying a visit to the USSR in September to reassure the Russians, 
who named a square in their capital after her father. 

These developments were hardly welcome news in Islamabad. 
Moreover, while Indira Gandhi was going all out in her public relations 
sprees, Zia was being harrassed inter alia by lawyers in his country and 
even by his own hand-picked Advisory Council. Indeed, his domestic or- 
deals prompted the President to declare on August 14, Pakistan’s Inde- 
pendence Day, that he would try to end military rule by 1983. Some of 
Indira Gandhi’s statements in the U.S. did not seem calculated to reduce 
his discomfiture. In an interview she observed that Pakistan was cool to- 
wards the idea of a wide spectrum of interaction with India. She presum- 
ably had in mind Pakistani hesitations towards her friendship treaty 
proposal when she added that such reservations stemmed from the fear 
that the success of India’s democracy might spread to Pakistan itself.*® 
This statement seemed tailored to appeal to Americans, who hold very 
similar views on the conservatism of their major rival, the Soviet Union. 
Elements of cooperation, however, also continued in Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions. Islamabad released ten “emaciated” civilian Indians from Pakistani 
jails, who arrived in India on July 20, the same day as the new Pakistani 
ambassador, Riaz Piracha, took office in New Delhi. On August 5, the 
Pakistanis also prevented a hijacked Indian aircraft from landing in 
Lahore. Two days later India’s new Foreign Secretary, M. K. Rasgotra, 
called upon Yakub Khan (both having been contemporaries in their re- 
spective Embassies in Paris), when the former visited the Pakistani capi- 
tal for a regional conference. Rasgotra stayed on after the conference to 
hold two more rounds of talks with his counterpart Niaz A. Naik, which 
ended on August 12. After the talks, the new Indian ambassador, K. D. 
Sharma, hurried to Zias residence in Rawalpindi that evening.*° 
Rasgotra had handed Naik the Indian draft of the friendship treaty, de- 
scribed by the latter as multifaceted, and invited him to continue the talks 
in New Delhi. Earlier, the Indian side had also handed a draft on the 
envisaged joint commission to the Pakistani Embassy in New Delhi. 
Hence, Pakistan had two drafts to contemplate as opposed to India’s one. 

The media-blown euphoria over Indo-U.S. relations soon cooled off. 
In August the Reagan administration proposed fresh credits for military 
sales to Pakistan in 1983. The same month Indira Gandhi visited 
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Mauritius and reiterated before its National Assembly India’s support for 
the new left-coalition government’s renewed claim to Diego Garcia, a 
major U.S. military base in the Indian Ocean. She also separately as- 
serted India’s right to reprocess spent nuclear fuel from the U.S.-aided 
Tarapur reactor.” Neither of these was meant to please Washington. It 
was now Zia’s turn for action not meant to please New Delhi. While 
continuing to ignore the latter’s request to open a checkpost on the land 
border, his government signed a protocol with the Chinese on August 22 
to open five days later the 4,620-meter-high Khunjerab Pass on the Ka- 
rakoram connecting Pakistani-held Kashmir with Singkiang. Indian pro- 
tests were automatic. Equally inevitably, Islamabad ignored them. 
However, the latter took care to send its Communications Minister rather 
than the Minister for Kashmir Affairs and Northern Areas, who had 
signed the protocol, for the opening ceremony, possibly in deference to 
Indian susceptibilities. Zia also planned his own diplomatic missions. He 
followed Indira Gandhi with another of his numerous visits to Saudi Ara- 
bia in early June, flew to Beijing in October, and to Washington in De- 
cember. Meanwhile, in September Pakistan helped foil yet other attempt 
to hijack an Indian aircraft. Ambassador Sharma handed Rao’s note of 
thanks for Islamabad’s cooperation to Yakub Khan on September 10. 
Since he took one hour of Khan’s time to accomplish this, it is possible 
that they discussed other bilateral topics as well. 

Renewed suspicion concerning Pakistani nuclear acitivity was cast by 
Papandreou of Greece and Brezhnev.*! Paradoxically, while the former 
alleged Pakistan’s collaboration on a nuclear bomb with Turkey and 
Brezhnev alleged such collaboration with the U.S. and China, India’s 
Atomic Energy Agency chairman, H. N. Sethna, expressed doubt as to 
Pakistan’s nuclear bomb-making capability.°? The pattern of irritation 
and limited cooperation between the two South Asian neighbors con- 
tinued through late 1982 in the manner of a classic subcontinental mar- 
riage. There were Pakistani allegations, for instance, that India was 
training saboteurs at a Bikaner school for infiltration into Pakistan. The 
Indian Defence Minister and other military top brass routinely alleged a 
“threat” from Pakistan in the true tradition of defense establishments 
everywhere. But Pakistani Defence Minister Talpur followed, not for the 
first time, Zia’s dialectics and made the rather startling revelation that 
there was no large-scale Indian troop concentration on his country’s 
border.*® Both India and Pakistan seemed careful to keep up the right 
atmospherics to allow the reopened dialogue to slowly grind its way. This 
was reflected on the Indian side in the low news profile accorced to the 
release of the ten prisoners mentioned before and in two separate bans on 
the staging of the Indian play Bhutto in Bombay and New Delhi. The 
ban in New Delhi came in response to a Pakistani request of October 12, 
1982, to the MEA. Further cooperation was reflected in the conclusion of 
a detenue protocol on November 2,°* which was the result of an Indian 
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initiative of October 1981 and which was initialled in the wake of Zia’s 
brief but politically significant stopover in New Delhi en route to his tour 
of several ASEAN states. 

President Zia prepared the ground for his four-hour stopover on 
November 1 in New Delhi by praising India’s political system, which he 
said had succeeded in abjuring violence, and contrasting it with 
Pakistan’s, the history of which was “full of cases of violence in poli- 
tics.”°> He also held a meeting on October 27, after his return from the 
ten-day tour of China and North Korea, with leaders of Pakistani-held 
Kashmir, some of them fetched from jails. ‘This and some of his state- 
ments encouraged speculation that he might propose a “solution” on 
Kashmir to Prime Minister Gandhi on November 1. But this was subse- 
quently denied by the President in Bangkok, who said that his country’s 
stand on the question had not changed and that he had avoided raising 
thorny issues. Nothing much was immediately known about the secrecy- 
shrouded talks. When Zia and Mrs. Gandhi finally addressed informa- 
tion-hungry reporters at the airport for a few minutes, little was audible 
in the absence of a public address system. Zia tried to convey the impres- 
sion subsequently that the talks, in which both sides reiterated their de- 
sire to establish a joint commission, had been smooth and that both 
leaders had concentrated on positive issues. His statement to Reuters that 
Pakistan’s military supplies were not part of his discussions with Mrs. 
Gandhi was later contradicted by Rao, who said that the latter had raised 
the issue.°° Zia, with his usual flair for glib talk, also suggested that a 
“breakthrough” in the Indo-Pakistani talks could lead to the formation of 
a South Asian organization somewhat like ASEAN. He stressed his keen- 
ness to remove the long-standing sources of irritation in Indo-Pakistani 
relations and suggested that the Indians might call the no-war pact by 
any name they liked so long as the hurdles were eliminated. Although he 
had initially declined Mrs. Gandhi’s request a few days before the airport 
summit to release an ailing Mrs. Bhutto for medical treatment abroad, he 
subsequently did release her. This gesture, and the visit of a 22-member 
Indian business delegation to Pakistan in November and the scheduled 
resumption of the Foreign Secretaries—level talks in New Delhi on De- 
cember 23 and 24 made Indo-Pakistani relations look up, notwithstand- 
ing Zia’s call during his Southeast Asia tour, which coincided with U.S. 
Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger’s, for immediate withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Afghanistan and Kampuchea. This was music to 
ASEAN and U.S. ears but not necessarily to New Delhi’s since the latter 
recognized the Vietnamese-backed Kampuchean government.’ 

Kashmir and Pakistan’s military ties with the U.S. remained two 
highly visible hurdles in Indo-Pakistani relations. There was no sign that 
the Zia government would give up what it considered its right to raise 
Kashmir in international forums for the sake of Simla bilateralism and 
what India called a “climate of mutual trust and confidence.” On the eve 
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of his visit to the U.S., at least partly to balance the earlier Indian summit 
as well as to urge speedier delivery of electronic gear for the F-16s, Zia 
reiterated on December 3 his government’s stand that Kashmir remained 
the chief obstacle to a treaty with India. Pakistan continued its attempt to 
shift attention from the Simla Agreement by focusing on the U.N. Char- 
ter as the basis for future Indo-Pakistani relations, but India reportedly 
upheld the former document. This meant that India stuck to Simla bilat- 
eralism with respect to the Kashmir issue. Mrs. Gandhi told Zia on 
November 1 that raising the latter in international forums would be 
“counter-productive.’°® While Rasgotra was in Islamabad, Yakub Khan 
stated that a discussion of the legal status of the northern areas in 
Pakistani-held Kashmir could take place only in the context of talks on 
the future of Jammu and Kashmir.” This would mean reopening the 
issue which India treated as virtually settled. On October 4 Khan had 
addressed the U.N. General Assembly and taken the standard Pakistani 
line that Kashmir remained the only outstanding dispute in his country’s 
relations with India. A few days later an attentive Indian Prime Minister 
fired back. She mused again that Islamabad was devoting huge funds— 
Rs. 221 billion for fiscal year 1982-83—to military expenditure. 

Zia’s “breakthrough,” which meant Kashmir, would seem to be still- 
born since no Indian government will compromise on what India consid- 
ers its territory. The sensitization of Kashmir had its limits, despite 
routine firings and illegal movements across the line of actual control 
there. Both Islamabad and New Delhi face problems with their respec- 
tive Kashmiris. Zia is harrassed by a four-party United Front which con- 
tinues to agitate for democracy. The Front released on June 2 a letter 
written to Zia questioning his annexation of Gilgit, Hunza, and Skardu 
to Pakistan.*! New Delhi faces a dilemma on a Resettlement Bill, passed 
on October 4 by the State Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir, which has 
been referred to the Supreme Court of India. New Delhi fears that the 
implementation of the bill would open the door to a fifth column by al- 
lowing Kashmiri emigrants to return from Pakistan. It would also rein- 
force the ruling National Conference in that state to the detriment of the 
Congress’ (I) and might encourage communalism. Even though the late 
Sheikh Abdullah’s son, the current Chief Minister, was friendly towards 
the Prime Minister, this did not quite alter New Delhi’s dilemma. There 
would seem to be little point on the whole for Islamabad to go beyond 
reiterating its legal stand on Kashmir, since washing Kashmiri linen in 
public would adversely affect the interests of both the Indian and the 
Pakistani rulers. 

Beyond Kashmir, the diplomatic interaction between India and 
Pakistan on the no-war pact showed that while initially the Indians were 
fumbling around in the face of a shrewdly conceived Pakistani offensive, 
Indira Gandhi got even with Islamabad with her own diplomatic thrusts 
after February 1982. She shelved Zia’s mid-February letter and the 
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scheduled Indo-Pakistani talks, proceeded successfully to put across In- 
dia’s viewpoint in Riyadh, revived the talks on Pakistan’s request but 
widened their basis through the friendship treaty proposal, and then re- 
peated her Riyadh success in Washington, outshining her Foreign Minis- 
ter in the process. Even though Indo-U.S. differences on several bilateral 
and international questions persisted, the very fact that Reagan, Senator 
Percy, and other U.S. officials warmed up to her showed that India was 
being taken seriously as a major Asian power. This increased Mrs. 
Gandhi’s political stature in Islamabad as well as in Moscow. During her 
Soviet visit in September, Brezhnev reportedly asked her to persuade 
Pakistan to hold talks directly with Kabul, the Soviet proposal for a se- 
curity treaty having been rejected by Zia. Mrs. Gandhi had done some 
plain speaking in the U.S. on the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan. 
It will be interesting to see her government’s position on the issue at the 
coming nonaligned conference in New Delhi; in a November vote, how- 
ever, it did not join the U.N. General Assembly majority to demand So- 
viet withdrawal. The reinvigoration of cordial relations with Pakistan’s 
close allies—-and such relations included China despite differences—took 
some of the luster off Pakistan’s diplomacy towards India. The Chinese 
reportedly encouraged Zia to normalize relations with India during his 
October visit to Beijing.“ These must have been some of the reasons why 
Zia decided to halt in New Delhi on November 1 en route to Southeast 
Asia, although he was scheduled to visit that capital for the nonaligned 
summit in March 1983. He probably wanted to convey Pakistan’s ear- 
nestness on a detente with India, which might stand him in good stead 
during his U.S. visit in December. 

In her May 1982 letter to Zia, Mrs. Gandhi wanted to beat him at 
his own game by proposing the friendship treaty, which she had origi- 
nally floated casually to reporters during Shahi’s visit to New Delhi ear- 
lier in January. While Pakistan seemed to favor a detente restricted to the 
military realm, Indira Gandhi apparently wanted a broad-based detente 
covering many other aspects of the Indo-Pakistani relationship. The pro- 
posed friendship treaty and the joint commission were designed to take 
care of this. India’s understanding of a friendship treaty included devel- 
opment of bilateral tourism and the exchange of books, periodicals, films, 
and cultural troupes. This continued to be anathema to the Islamabad 
rulers who fear India’s cultural and business influence, despite Zia’s ap- 
parent nonchalance on the nomenclature of the treaty. Since Islamabad 
had no valid excuse to reject a friendship treaty in principle, it sidetracked 
the issue by focusing on the outstanding problems that it wanted solved 
first, while New Delhi found the Pakistani draft on the no-war pact “un- 
acceptable” in the form it was submitted. Each side wanted friendship 
but on its own terms. Whether the December round and subsequent 
rounds of talks can whittle down the differences and suspicions remains 
to be seen. Even if a no-war pact or a friendship treaty were signed, that 
in itself will be no guarantee for better bilateral relations. A written docu- 
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ment will remain mere words so long as the spirit behind it is not free of 
ingrained suspicion and mistrust. The Simla Agreement provides an in- 
teresting example of this. If it had succeeded in what it professed— 
namely, peaceful bilateral resolution of conflicts and forging of economic, 
cultural and other ties—then there would have been little need for more 
formal documents. The firings in Kashmir and stepped-up military prep- 
arations by both India and Pakistan provided contrast to the platitudes of 
the politicians. It is clear that if some kind of a modus vivendi is not 
found, an already tense Kashmir and arms acquisition by both sides—fed 
as they are by deep-rooted mutual suspicions—could push bilateral rela- 
tions out of control with unforeseeable consequences not only for Pakistan 
but also for India. Both sides must abandon their propensity to try to 
outfox each other and make a more serious effort to arrest the tendencies 
towards a destabilization of the subcontinent. 


Jyotirmoy Banerjee is Lecturer in International Relations, Jadavpur University, Cal- 
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DAVIDS AND GOLIATHS: SMALL POWER- 
GREAT POWER SECURITY RELATIONS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Sheldon W. Simon* 


IN A WORLD in which territorial aggrandizement and 
the collection of client states still serve as symbols of power and status, 
suspicion persists in great power-smail power relations. The differing 
strategic outlooks of these two types of international actors account for 
much of the volatility in their interactions. Great powers (those with the 
capability of projecting politico-military and/or economic power globally) 
are concerned primarily with enhancing their worldwide positions and 
limiting those of global adversaries, and therefore assess third world 
states in terms of the contributions they might make to local balances 
against hostile major opponents. By contrast, small states (those with po- 
litico/military/economic capacities confined primarily to their regional 
locations and whose relationship to the global system is subordinate) are 
concerned with establishing or maintaining territorial integrity and creat- 
ing viable polities. Activities of the major powers can enhance these local 
goals through aid and protection; or they can obstruct them through eco- 
nomic manipulation and politico-military aid to regional adversaries. 

Opportunities for great power mischief are legion, for many mem- 
bers of the third world are characterized by only partially integrated so- 
cieties, rival ethnic and religious groups, and artificial borders separating 
similar ethnic groups on each side. Great powers frequently become in- 
volved in these peculiarly third world forms of insecurity in hopes of (or 
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fear that) they provide opportunities to change regional orientations to- 
ward the global system. 

The wider the net a major power casts for clients and allies, the 
greater its potential involvement in regional issues. In third world poli- 
tics, this may mean great power interventions to either prop up clients or 
support counter-elites in their bids for power. Thus, outsiders contend 
over the future of third world regimes. Interestingly, the distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs blurs in great power policies toward 
the third world because the former view the latters’ domestic political 
systems as important components of great power security—e.g., current 
struggles over Afghanistan and Cambodia.! 


Great Power Interests 


The greatest peril to stability lies in that gray area where uncer- 
tainty exists over the extent of a great power’s commitment to a client 
and, therefore, the rival’s probable response. In a technical military sense, 
both Soviet and American intervention capabilities will grow in the 1980s 
as the USSR develops naval and air force platforms to move manpower 
and equipment globally and the United States creates a highly mobile 
strike force capable of moving to any part of the globe within a matter of 
days. 

The momentum, however, appears to be on the Soviet side. Over the 
past decade it has created a world-class navy and acquired new clients 
which have led to an unprecedented new Soviet presence in both west and 
east Asia. The United States, by contrast, is in a period of global recession 
with less to offer the third world both militarily and economically. Unlike 
the Marshall Plan era, Washington is unable to grapple with serious 
world economic insecurity, nor does it have the ability to underwrite 
friendly Asian regimes in the manner it did 15 years ago. Moreover, there 
is greater ambivalence now among American leaders over the efficacy of 
military aid. While proponents point to the necessity of military as- 
sistance to sustain regional balances and assist friendly regimes against 
dissidents, its detractors fear the possibility of regional arms races to the 
detriment of economic growth and the tendency to use arms aid for inter- 
nal repression, 

Two schools of thought have been identified in American thinking 
about the Soviet challenge: 


“Globalists” focus on Soviet power, the importance of regional balances 
and allies.... The other, more relaxed about military power, seeks to 
avoid open-ended involvement while pursuing long-run world order in- 
terests. The geo-politician seeks to cultivate and reward allies, stressing 
American dependability and credibility, the regionalist examines whether 
allies are compatible with the values of the United States. ... The former 
fears an eroding balance, divided allies and setbacks that reverberate to 
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the global disadvantage of the United States; the latter fears entangle- 
ment, irrelevance, and reflexive linkage.? 


The Reagan administration generally takes a “‘globalist” perspective on 
security matters, which means that it expects Soviet challenges through- 
out the third world. The U.S., it fears, may be perceived as reluctant to 
defend allies with military force since the Vietnam war. Some “regional-_ 
ists,” however, are less impressed by military force as a tool of diplomacy 
and perceive local affairs as being determined by local conditions, only 
marginally susceptible to great power intervention. The Carter admin- 
istration, for the most part, fell into the “regionalist” category. It shied 
away from strong, new commitments to the third world, concerned that 
too close an association with authoritarian regimes constituted a betrayal 
of America’s Jeffersonian ideals. Moreover, manifestations of anti-West- 
ern nationalism need not redound to the Soviets’ benefit since radical 
third world states would resent Soviet intervention as much as American. 

Although this essay will focus primarily on Southeast Asian policies 
toward the superpowers, the interests of two other major states—China 
and Japan—are also important to an understanding of the region’s diplo- 
macy. The PRC’s strategic relations with the region are perhaps the most 
important of any major power, particularly since Beijing’s military ca- 
pabilities will grow over the next two decades. In addition to its borders 
with Vietnam, Laos, and Burma, there are some 17 million fellow ethnics 
throughout the region who dominate commercial affairs and are, there- 
fore, a source of both suspicion and tension with majority ethnic commu- 
nities. 

China’s relations with Vietnam deteriorated throughout the 1970s as 
Beijing changed priorities from containing American military incursions 
on the Southeast Asian mainland to containing Soviet efforts at acquiring 
new Asian allies. As China appeared to back away from its commitments 
to Vietnam, Hanoi turned increasingly to the USSR as its primary source 
of both military and economic succor. The relation’s nadir was reached in 
China’s early 1979 assault on six northern Vietnamese provinces—an 
unprecedented attack by one Asian communist state upon another. Its 
purpose, as the Chinese declared, was punishment, meted out to an un- 
grateful subordinate and explicable more in traditional terms of imperial 
China’s relations with recalcitrant tributaries than in the formal princi- 
ples of socialist brotherhood. The fury of China’s assault—destroying all 
structures in the border cities and towns—wreaked havoc with the re- 
gion’s economy, brought into question the USSR’s reliability as an ally, 
and served to sustain the PRC’s image as a regional power. 

After Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia (and Laos), China has fol- 
lowed a policy of unremitting hostility, maintaining military pressure on 
the Vietnamese and Laotian borders and continuing to supply, through 
Thailand, the Khmer Rouge-led resistance of 35,000. Thus, Vietnam is 
forced to divert funds from economic development to sustaining one of the 
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largest military establishments in the world (approximately three million, 
including regional forces). By pushing Hanoi to overextend its commit- 
ments, Chinese leaders believe they can force a change in policy, leading 
to withdrawal from Cambodia and an accommodation with Beijing. 

In contrast to China’s belligerent, high-profile, essentially military 
policy is Japan’s diffident, low political profile, economic orientation to 
the region. Tokyo’s objectives in Southeast Asia focus neither on ter- 
ritorial acquisition nor on the creation of political clients—traditional 
great power pursuits. Rather, Japan’s priorities include access to raw 
materials, markets, investment opportunities, and safe passage to West 
Asian oil supplies. 

Japan is not directly threatened by a Vietnam-controlled Indochina. 
However, the Japanese are concerned about the long-term implications of 
the Vietnam-Soviet relationship which could enhance Soviet naval ca- 
pabilities in the region and ultimately threaten Tokyo’s maritime lifelines. 
Nevertheless, there is little Japan can do by itself to affect the Soviet- 
Vietnam relationship. Therefore, Japan has deferred to ASEAN and 
U.S. policies on Cambodia. Japan has frozen Vietnamese assets and aid 
and has raised its assistance to Thailand. 

The Soviets are cross-pressured in Southeast Asia. On the one hand, 
their relationship with Vietnam has given them a major client with the 
strongest military capabilities in the region whose strategic location pro- 
vides access to unprecedented regional naval and air facilities for the 
growing Soviet Pacific Fleet. On the other hand, Moscow’s economic un- 
derwriting of Hanoi’s occupation of Cambodia obstructs Soviet efforts to 
establish cordial ties with the ASEAN states and serves to enhance the 
orientation of the latter toward both the U.S. and China. Diplomatically, 
then, the Soviet Union is probably more isolated in Southeast Asia than 
ever, regardless of its growing military presence and important client.? 
Despite Russian desires to effect a better relationship with the ASEAN 
states and develop more autonomous ties with the Heng Samrin regime in 
Cambodia—rather than have them mediated through Vietnam— 
Moscow’s priorities, going back to the Brezhnev Doctrine, give pride of 
place to the defense of important Marxist-Leninist governments. Hence, 
whatever it takes to keep the SRV afloat will be supplied by the Soviets— 
from economic largesse through diplomatic and military backing.‘ 


Small Power Responses 


Although great power capabilities to intervene in third world affairs 
continue to grow, there is evidence that small states are able to increase 
their own autonomy in security affairs. Some produce most of their own 
weapons, especially for ground forces. Others diversify sources of supply. 
Moreover, the larger the number of developed states offering military and 
economic assistance, the greater the policy leverage small states have. 
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Small states have found that ties to outside powers may be useless in 
dealing with local security challenges. Generally, great powers hesitate to 
become directly involved in a client’s security actions against a neighbor- 
ing state that has no connections to a rival great power. Moreover, even if 
great power connections exist in a local rivalry, the outside powers may 
refrain from activating their commitments if the challenges to clients ap- 
pear to be at so low a level that the guarantee seems unwarranted.° 

Interestingly, for the first time in this century, a Southeast Asian 
crisis is being met by Southeast Asian leadership. ASEAN has taken the 
lead against Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia and has planned the suc- 
cessful U.N. strategy which from 1979 has denied Hanoi’s client govern- 
ment representation in that body by large majorities. On the other side of 
the conflict, Vietnam has succeeded in maintaining Soviet backing for its 
refusal to compromise over Cambodia’s future, despite Moscow’s proba- 
ble preference for a negotiated solution with ASEAN, which would be a 


precondition to improving relations with that important organization. 
ae 


+ 


Great Power-Small Power Interactions in Southeast Asia 


With the notable exception of Indochina, external support for revo- 
lutionary movements in Southeast Asia has not been extensive. The 
Soviets displayed little interest in aiding revolutionaries who perceived 
China as their ideological home. And even the PRC provided more prop- 
aganda than material aid, insisting from the 1950s onward that revolu- 
tionary movements would only succeed if domestic conditions were ripe.® 

Since the end of the Second Indochina War, external aid to revolu- 
tionary movements remains confined to those areas in which the local 
conflict is deemed to have extraregional importance—as in competing as- 
sistance from China and the USSR to the adversaries in Cambodia. By 
contrast, Malayan, Thai, and Filipino communists receive scant external 
assistance nor did the radical Revolutionary Front for the Liberation of 
East Timor when it battled the Indonesian army in the mid-1970s.’ 

An unusual feature of the post-1975 Southeast Asian environment 
has been the competitive courtship of the noncommunist states of the re- 
gion by Moscow/Vietnam and China. The ASEAN states strove assidu- 
ously to avoid endorsing the regional preferences of either antagonist 
until Hanoi openly abandoned its own nonalignment between Beijing 
and Moscow in late 1978. ASEAN’s avoidance strategy was no longer 
applicable after the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and the subse- 
quent arrival of close to 100,000 Vietnamese troops on the Thai border. 
ASEAN’s reluctant turn to China occurred as Hanoi appeared to identify 
its interests with the USSR rather than Southeast Asia. Prior to Hanoi’s 
turn to Moscow in 1978, the ASEAN states had even urged the U.S. and 
Japan to give economic assistance to Vietnam to reduce the latter’s de- 
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pendence on communist states. The failure of this strategy, however, 
threatens Southeast Asian stability once again by polarizing the region 
into a system of quasi-alliances. 

From a strategic perspective, the major gains from these develop- 
ments have accrued to the Soviet Union. The Russians have obtained 
access to Cam Ranh Bay, Danang, Bien Hoa, and possibly Kompong 
Som in Cambodia for their growing Pacific fleet. They now have the ca- 
pability of monitoring all air and naval traffic through the Malacca Strait 
into the South China Sea as well as the American bases in the Philip- 
pines. Both the Carter and Reagan administrations cited the USSR’s new 
strategic position in Southeast Asia to justify increased economic and mil- 
itary assistance to all ASEAN members. Washington has noted with par- 
ticular approval plans by Malaysia and Indonesia to build their air and 
naval capabilities to a level which could include a regional patrol effort by 
the latter part of the 1980s.° 


ASEAN and Major External Actors 


The mid-1970s was a time of deep uncertainty for ASEAN. While 
there were no indications that Beijing and Moscow were abandoning 
their regional activities, the United States seemed to be in full-scale re- 
treat. ASEAN states encouraged Washington, therefore, to retain its 
naval and air presence in the region by urging the Philippine government 
to accept the Carter administration’s terms for a renewal of the bases 
agreement. These terms were only half as generous financially as those 
offered by Nixon a few years earlier. Thailand also retained membership 
in the Manila Pact despite SEATO’s dissolution so that there would be 
some U.S. security guarantees, however uncertain. 

By 1980, U.S. actions had become somewhat more assuring. Defense 
Secretary Brown had announced in 1978 the abandonment of Wash- 
ington’s “swing strategy” under which elements of the Seventh Fleet 
could be moved to Europe in the event of a crisis. A major commitment to 
upgrade air and sea capabilities for the Seventh Fleet and Thirteenth Air 
Force by the mid-1980s was also given. Symbolic gestures were made as 
well to emphasize Southeast Asia’s continued importance in U.S. security 
plans by the decision to homeport a Seventh Fleet cruiser at Subic Bay.’ 

While ASEAN has been comforted by evidence of America’s plans to 
remain a Pacific military power, some of its members are less enthusiastic 
about Washington’s apparent endorsement of China’s strategy toward 
Vietnam. Secretary Haig’s June 1981 presentation to the ASEAN For- 
eign Ministers in Manila hinted at America’s consideration of military as 
well as political and economic assistance to the Cambodian resistance. By 
insisting that no American aid would be given or diplomatic ties made 
with the SRV until Hanoi withdrew its forces from Cambodia, Wash- 
ington seemed to reinforce the political stalemate in Southeast Asia rather 
than attempt to resolve it.!° Indeed, some U.S. officials assume, incor- 
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rectly, that the ASEAN states wish to see Vietnam permanently crippled 
if it maintains its occupation of Cambodia." 


Japan: ASEAN’s attitude toward a Japanese security role in South- 
east Asia may best be characterized as ambivalent. The author’s inter- 
views in both the ASEAN countries and Japan in 1979 and 1981 suggest 
a growing belief that—like it or not— Japan will in fact, play a larger 
role in the 1980s both to protect its sea lanes of communication (SLOCs) 
and because U.S. responsibilities will increasingly shift toward the Indian 
Ocean/Persian Gulf region. Reconciliation to these projected develop- 
ments, however, varies with the analyst or government official—some ad- 
amantly opposed to any Japanese military presence in the region, others 
welcoming it as an added component to the U.S. balance against the So- 
viet Union (or possibly in the more distant future, China). In 1981 Japan 
initiated military training for a small number of ASEAN cadets and of- 
ficers. In the future, joint naval maneuvers could occur based on the 
RIMPAC precedents of 1980 and 1982 in which Japanese and ANZUS 
forces engaged in joint exercises in the western Pacific. As Japan acquires 
more P-3Cs during the 1980s, its capability of patrolling south of 
Okinawa and into the western Pacific will be enhanced. Moreover, Japan 
is also building new ASW ships with onboard helicopters. ‘The combina- 
tion of these two acquisitions will greatly enhance the ability of Japan’s 
SDF to monitor submarine activity throughout East Asian waters. 

According to Japanese analysts, Tokyo would welcome ASEAN de- 
fense cooperation and could assist its members with dual purpose technol- 
ogy, for example, through naval and air maintenance and manufacturing 
facilities. Japan has already done this through the construction of docks 
in Singapore and could, in the future, provide communication equipment 
and high-speed patrol boats. Japan could even launch a satellite for the 
region’s military communications.!° 

‘Tokyo’s orientation toward ASEAN is a significant political develop- 
ment, underlining abandonment of “omni-directional diplomacy.” The 
combination of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, its fortification of the 
Kurile islands, and its backing for Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia led 
to Prime Minister Ohira’s tilt toward ASEAN and China against Viet- 
nam and the USSR, freezing aid to Hanoi, and stating in the 1980 De- 
fense White Paper that “the security of the ASEAN countries is essential 
to the security of Japan.”!4 ; 

Japan’s economic dominance in Southeast Asia continues to be a ma- 
jor source of friction, however. The ASEAN states view Tokyo’s aid, 
trade, and investment with misgivings tempered by the realization that 
they cannot continue their own development without Japanese infusions. 
This approach-avoidance syndrome is neatly described in a recent paper 
by Franklin Weinstein: 


Southeast Asian employees of Japanese companies often criticize their 
employers for failing to promote them to positions of responsibility as 
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rapidly as do the Americans. But when asked why they work for the 
Japanese, they observe that opportunities for rapid advancement in an 
American company are outweighed by the risk of being discharged for 
unsatisfactory performance; a Japanese company, it was said, offers 
greater security. Japanese joint ventures are often criticized for their 
failure to turn over responsibility to Indigenous managers and hasten the 
transfer of technology, but there is evidence that, regardless of what is 
said publicly, many of the Southeast Asian partners have privately in- 
formed their Japanese partners that they prefer to have the Japanese run 
the enterprise, with a relatively free hand, in order to maximize the prof- 
itability of the venture.!> 


The Soviet Union: ASEAN elites view the USSR with suspicion but 
little open concern. They recognize the long-term potential of a Soviet 
threat to the region both directly through its growing naval and air ca- 
pability and indirectly by sustaining Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia 
and military challenge to Thailand. Nevertheless, some analysts in two 
ASEAN states—-Malaysia and Indonesia—have contended that a Soviet 
military presence in the region actually enhances stability by balancing 
any long-term designs China might have to its south. Moreover, the Sovi- 
ets, unlike the Chinese, have not been associated so far with Southeast 
Asian communist insurgents. 

After Vietnam’s initial victory in 1975 and Democratic Kam- 
puchea’s strong resistance to Hanoi’s control, hope arose within ASEAN 
circles that a rough balance could be struck in which the Association’s 
Zone of Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) would take effect. 
This concept would deny outside powers military access to the region, 
thus leaving it to local political-security arrangements. Under this plan, 
Hanoi would be contained by its conflicts with the Khmer Rouge and 
China. By 1978, however, ASEAN hopes for ZOPFAN were crushed as 
Hanoi broke the stalemate by inviting the Soviet Union into the region 
through membership in COMECON and the adoption of a security 
treaty with Moscow as a prelude to the SRV’s invasion of Cambodia. 
Within two months, China had retaliated by its incursion into northern 
Vietnam; and the Sino-Soviet conflict had acquired a new and dangerous 
Southeast Asian dimension. 

The ASEAN states were particularly incensed at Vietnam’s actions 
because they violated Hanoi’s pledge only a few months earlier not to 
interfere in the region by force or to aid insurgents. Equally appalling 
from the ASEAN perspective was Hanoi’s invitation to Moscow to enter 
the region as a security collaborator. Not only was hope for ZOPFAN 
destroyed, but the ASEAN states were forced to turn once again to what 
they saw as a less than reliable United States for protection as well as 
increase their own military budgets at a time they preferred to concen- 
trate on economic growth. 
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The Soviet-Vietnam entente has also exacerbated bilateral concerns 
among some ASEAN states. The Philippines fears, for example, that the 
USSR could provide Hanoi with the military backing to enforce its claim 
in the disputed Spratly Islands. Indonesia harbors similar apprehensions 
about the Natuna Islands. Manila has stationed a garrison on the portion 
of the Spratlys it claims and is acquiring Fokker-27s for regular aerial 
patrol of the region.!° Soviet TU-95D reconnaissance/bombers began to 
fly over Thai and Philippine airspace in 1980, leading to formal protests 
by Bangkok and Manila.” 

Most disturbing of all to ASEAN, however, are the diplomatic im- 
plications of long-term Russian backing for Vietnam. They fear that 
eventually the USSR may be able to split ASEAN over the issue of Cam- 
bodia by playing upon the anti-China fears of Indonesia and Malaysia. 
American backing for China’s hardline anti-Vietnamese position could 
possibly accelerate this process. 


China: China’s tacit alliance with ASEAN against the Soviet-Viet- 
nam entente is viewed as a mixed blessing by the five ASEAN member 
nations. Beijing’s belligerence is useful to Thailand because the threat of 
another Chinese incursion ties down 250,000 of Vietnam’s best forces far 
away from Thailand’s borders. Thus, numerically at least, the Thai army 
equals Vietnamese forces deployed in Laos and Gambodia. Nevertheless, 
although China’s willingness to use force against Vietnam may be wel- 
comed in Bangkok, it is not greeted with similar enthusiasm in Indonesia 
or Malaysia. The latter are suspicious of Beijing’s apparent willingness 
to intervene on behalf of fellow ethnics, who comprise important minor- 
ities in both countries. This fear is underlined by Beijing’s unwillingness 
to renounce its support for communist insurgents in the region who have 
traditionally taken their cues from the PRC. | 

Malaysia and Indonesia fear that continued Thai aid to the Khmer 
Rouge will lead to renewed Vietnamese incursions into Thailand which, 
in turn, will result in ever-increasing Chinese infiuence as Thailand’s 
prime backer. The Kuantan meeting of Malaysia and Indonesia in 
March 1980 devised a way to block this prospect by asking China to 
reduce its pressure on Vietnam in exchange for a loosening of Vietnamese 
ties to the Soviet Union. Thus, Southeast Asian tensions between Indo- 
china and ASEAN could be delinked over time from the Sino-Soviet/ 
Vietnam conflict. The United States did not back the Kuantan initiative 
because it had already associated itself with China’s view of the region. 

To date, the Kuantan principle is the only plausible alternative to a 
continuation of the status quo—Sino-American effarts to “bleed” Viet- 
nam through military threats and diplomatic isolation countered by So- 
viet aid necessary to sustain Hanoi’s control of Indochina. Kuantan offers 
to exchange a significant reduction in China’s military threat and re- 
newed ties to ASEAN, the West, and Japan for Hanoi’s agreeing to re- 
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duce its dependence on the USSR by circumscribing Soviet access to naval 
and air facilities. The implication of these changes for ‘Thailand—which 
has not accepted the Kuantan approach—would be recognition of the 
Heng Samrin Vietnam—backed regime in Cambodia, thus removing the 
traditional buffer between Thailand and Vietnam. As a sweetener, how- 
ever, Hanoi would remove its forces from the Thai border. 

Bangkok’s objection to the above scenario—leaving aside the ques- 
tion of its feasibility—is that Thailand would itself become a buffer be- 
tween Vietnam and Malaysia/Singapore. Over time Hanoi could exert 
pressure through the ethnic Lao who dominate northeast Thailand, re- 
quiring the Thai government to acquiesce to Vietnam’s regional domi- 
nance or face a renewed insurgency launched from Cambodian and 
Laotian sanctuaries. These long-range apprehensions serve as the foun- 
dation for Thailand’s policy of sustaining China’s involvement against 
Vietnam. And, as long as Hanoi maintains its preeminent position in 
Indochina, Beijing will threaten Vietnam’s northern frontiers in hopes 
that either Moscow or Hanoi will tire of the physical and financial drain 
and agree to a negotiated withdrawal of Vietnamese forces. 


Vietnam and the Major External Powers 


USSR: The Soviet Union may not be at all averse to the indefinite 
continuation of the status quo in Indochina. Vietnam’s economic and mil- 
itary dependence on Soviet largesse, estimated at approximately $4-$5 
million per day, seems a reasonable price for regular access to American- 
built air and naval facilities. The Russians manifest no intention of be- 
coming involved militarily in Indochina, but then, there is little need for 
them to do so. The VPA is able to control most of Laos and Cambodia 
with occupation forces of approximately 250,000. 

From a global perspective, Vietnam is an important Soviet client, 
providing strategic positions against both China and the United States. 
The Soviet Pacific Fleet is now permanently astride Japan’s major sea 
Janes of communication from the Indian Ocean into the South China Sea. 
TU-95D Bear long-range reconnaissance aircraft follow Chinese and 
American military activities from southern China to the Philippine Sea. 

Nevertheless, some friction exists in the Hanoi-Moscow relationship, 
in part despite Vietnam’s dependency and in part because of it. Prior to 
the November 1978 Friendship Treaty, Hanoi tried to avoid becoming 
dependent on a single external mentor. ‘The SRV refused, for example, to 
join COMECON despite Soviet pressures in 1976 and enacted a liberal 
foreign investment code in 1977 in hopes of attracting Western and Jap- 
anese capital. Even as late as early 1978, Vietnam refrained from endors- 
ing Moscow’s Asian collective security proposal and continued to support 
multicentrism in the international communist community.’® Combined 
pressures from the Khmer Rouge in the southwest and China in the north 
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ultimately led to an abandonment of efforts at cross-bloc contacts which, 
by late 1978, were being consistently rebuffed by Washington. 

The Soviet-Vietnam alliance remains uneasy. Hanoi opposed inde- 
pendent Russian efforts to gain influence in Cambodia and, in December 
1981, reportedly replaced Pen Sovan as prime minister of the Peoples 
Republic of Kampuchea because he seemed to be overaccommodating 
Moscow.!® Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the strategic relationship will 
change—the trade-off is too good for both to seek other arrangements 
short of a full-scale settlement of the Indochina succession. Hanoi re- 
quires Soviet aid to maintain its hegemony; and Moscow finds Indochi- 
nese bases increasingly indispensable to maintain a long-term military 
posture in Southeast Asia. 


China: China confronts a Hobson’s choice in its relations with Viet- 
nam. If PRC policies antagonize Hanoi, it turns to Moscow, leaving 
China with hostile neighbors to the north and south (the present situa- 
tion). But, even if China were to permit Vietnam to gain hegemony in 
Indochina without protest, the probability of close SRV-USSR ties would 
be strong since only the Soviet Union would provide sufficient aid for 
Hanoi to sustain its empire and overcome the devastation of decades of 
warfare. 

Until 1978 China tried to avoid alienating Vietnam, while at the 
same time fostering independent ties with Laos and the Khmer Rouge in 
Cambodia. Separate aid agreements were signed with all three; and Bei- 
jing encouraged Washington to normalize relations with the SRV. From 
1978, however, China opted for a strategy of opposition to Vietnam’s 
hegemony, openly helping to strengthen the Khmer Rouge militarily and 
sending advisors to accompany Khmer units into battle—some being cap- 
tured in the VPA invasion of late December.”° China’s decision to oppose 
Vietnam openly grew out of a combination of SRV security ties to the 
USSR, Hanoi’s internal policy that was inimical to the economic welfare 
of ethnic Chinese, and the belief that Vietnam’s domination of Indochina 
and its ties to Moscow would upset regional stability and open new op- 
portunities for the Soviets in noncommunist Southeast Asia as well. 

From Hanoi’s perspective, China’s opposition to Vietnam’s Indochi- 
nese sphere of influence constituted yet another great power effort to de- 
prive it of gains achieved after years of hard-won victories on the 
battlefield. Hanoi insisted that the manner in which it treated Sino-Viet- 
namese (Hoa) was an internal affair; moreover, as a socialist country, 
China should be more understanding of the necessity of breaking the eco- 
nomic power of Chinese capitalists in the South. As for the Soviet treaty, 
it was signed as a last resort when Beijing’s opposition to Hanoi’s plans 
was perceived to be escalating to the level of military confrontation. 

Vietnam’s current strategy has been to separate China from any ne- 
gotiations the SRV might have with the ASEAN states. SRV leaders be- 
lieve that over time ASEAN will accept Indochina as a Vietnamese 
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sphere of control, especially if Hanoi can persuade Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia that both ASEAN and Indochina have a common long-range goal 
in countering China’s growing military power. 

Vietnam has intimated that if China withdraws its threat to Vietnam 
and Laos and cuts off aid to the Khmer Rouge, VPA forces would be 
withdrawn from Cambodia.*! Such a drastic shift in PRC policy, how- 
ever, is most improbable unless Hanoi would be willing to loosen its ties 
significantly to the USSR as a part of the bargain. Meanwhile, Vietnam’s 
ability to pressure China either through inducements or threats is mini- 
mal. 


The United States: Washington’s policy toward Vietnam is one of self- 
imposed isolation. From 1976 to 1978, Hanoi made several attempts to 
gain an opening to the United States, finally dropping demands for war 
reparations in 1978 and promising assistance in American efforts to lo- 
cate missing servicemen. In October 1978, Foreign Minister Thach 
waited in New York for three weeks in hopes of normalizing relations 
with Washington and, thus, reducing dependence on the USSR. Ameri- 
can reticence, related to the impending diplomatic normalization with 
China, had the ironic effect of taking ‘Thach from Washington directly to 
Moscow where the Soviet Friendship Treaty was initialed in Novem- 
ber.”? 

In retrospect, it is possible that SRV-U.S. ties could have been estab- 
lished in 1977 if Hanoi had not waited until 1978 to drop its reparation 
demands. But years of struggle and the euphoria of victory may have left 
the Vietnamese arrogant and rigid. Economic planners were counting on 
the $3.2 billion promised by Richard Nixon privately and could not ac- 
cept the fact that it was politically impossible for the U.S. government to 
pay such blood money. 

Under the Reagan administration, policy toward Vietnam has re- 
mained unchanged. Visiting Beijing in June 1981, Secretary Haig en- 
dorsed China’s hard line, insisting that appeasing the Vietnamese was 
out of the question. And Assistant Secretary for East Asia and the Pacific 
John Holdridge has hinted that the United States follows a “strategy” 
which includes “the application of diplomatic, economic, and military 
pressure on Vietnam to persuade Hanoi that it should negotiate a politi- 
cal settlement in Kampuchea.” [Emphasis added]? 


Conclusion 


The security situation in Southeast Asia demonstrates the ability of 
regional actors to constrain or manipulate great power policies to serve 
the goals of indigenous states. The Soviets are spending up to $5 million 
daily to assist Vietnam in maintaining its new empire at the cost of alien- 
ating ASEAN and driving Japan, the United States, and China to closer 
coordination of their regional policies. 
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Washington openly claims that its regional policy is to back ASEAN 
initiatives, although America’s close alignment with China toward Viet- 
nam has caused differences over the amount and kind of pressure which 
should be applied to Hanoi. Moreover, neither Indonesia nor Malaysia is 
enthusiastic about proposed U.S. military assistance to the PRC. 

ASEAN and Vietnamese differences over Cambodia have been the 
catalyst by which great powers have come back into regional politics. 
With Soviet backing, Vietnam insists that its hegemonial position is irre- 
versible. It is prepared to negotiate on three points: (1) measures to lessen 
tension on the Thai-Kampuchean border, including the cessation of ‘Thai 
and Chinese aid to the resistance; (2) resumption of Sino- Vietnamese 
talks to reduce tension on its northern border; and (3) if the first two are 
successful, a substantial withdrawal of VPA forces from Cambodia. 

ASEAN, on the other hand, does not see the internal situation in 
Cambodia as irreversible. To accept the status quo is viewed as rewarding 
Vietnamese aggression and legitimizing a dangerous new regional order 
in which there would no longer be any buffer between Thailand and 
Vietnam. 

Vietnam refuses to permit any Chinese participation in a regional 
conference between Indochina and ASEAN. Yet without Chinese par- 
ticipation, it is impossible to reduce one of the most important underlying 
causes of Southeast Asian conflict—Beijing’s fear of the Moscow/Hanoi 
entente. Hanoi, in turn, would not consider giving up control of Cam- 
bodia or its military alliance with the USSR unless a new modus vivendi 
could be found with China. 

While a stalemate appears the most likely outcome for some time, 
there are opportunities for cross-bloc inducements. ASEAN, Japan, and 
the U.S. could offer Vietnam, for example, a major aid package in ex- 
change for agreement on a nonaligned Cambodia restored as a buffer 
between Bangkok and Hanoi. New sources of development aid could per- 
mit Hanoi to reduce its dependence on the Soviet Union. With Cam- 
bodia’s neutrality restored and Soviet leverage reduced, China, too, could 
remove most of its forces from Vietnam’s northern border and seek to 
construct a new relationship. These developments would reinforce Viet- 
nam’s natural economic links to Asia and the OECD countries. 

The above scenario is probably unrealizable, however. It would be 
seen as a loss by both the Soviets and Vietnamese. Hanoi would lose 
control of Cambodia and the Soviets their most important regional ally, 
while ASEAN, Japan, and the U.S. would be deemed winners because 
their stronger economic systems would dominate the external activities in 
the region. Any negotiated solution which seems to favor one group of 
great powers at the expense of its adversaries stands small chance of suc- ` 
cess in Southeast Asia for the forseeable future. — 


Sheldon W. Simon is Professor and Director, Center for Asian Studies, Arizona State 
Pavey Tempe, Arizona. 
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RESISTANCE COALITIONS IN LAOS 


Geoffrey C. Gunn* 


IT Is PERHAPS not surprising that attempts by various 
resistance groups in Laos to forge a coalition against the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR) and Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) 
forces in that country have gone largely unheralded. Unlike the People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea (PRK), the LPDR derives international legit- 
imacy not only from the socialist bloc, including China, and the non- 
aligned nations but also from the ASEAN states and the Western powers. 
There is no contestation over the seating of the LPDR in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. But like Kampuchea, significant sections of the polyethnic 
communities of Laos have withheld their endorsement of the pro-Hanoi, 
pro-Soviet LPDR regime while several have entered into resistance al- 
liances with external sponsors. The activities of the resistance in Laos, 
however, have tended to be overshadowed by developments in Kam- 
puchea, namely, the attempts by the ASEAN states and China to weld 
together a coalition of anti- Vietnamese coalition forces. 

The actual formation of the Coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea (hereafter DK) by communist and non-communist factions 
on July 9, 1982, is not only of consequence for the survival of the re- 
sistance movement in Kampuchea but can only give further impetus to its 
analogue in Laos. Indeed, the degree to which the component factions of 
the anti-LPDR resistance cohere into a “united front” is largely con- 
tingent upon the operational success of the National Army of DK within 
a broader China-sponsored, Indochina-wide resistance front. At the polit- 
ical level, it will be argued, this front represents a counterpoint to Hanoi’s 
own avowed version of the acceptable relationship of the three Indochi- 


*I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. David Chandler for his critical comments 
on an earlier version of this article. 
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nese nations, governments, and communist parties. While sketching the 
characteristics of the anti-LPDR resistance in Laos in its various man- 
ifestations, this article will match China’s rhetorical endorsement of the 
resistance with its actions on the ground. 


The Antigovernment, Anti-Vietnamese Resistance in Perspective 


Opposition to the Lao government currently takes the form of both 
passive noncooperation as well as active resistance. Organized opposition 
to the Lao government, the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party (LPRP), 
and the Vietnamese presence in Laos has arisen from scores of organiza- 
tions, platforms, and personalities drawn from across a spectrum of polit- 
ical-ideological tendencies. For some, such as the H’mong (Meo) and Yao 
minorities, the resistance flows on from the days of CIA/Special Forces 
involvement in Laos, and in many respects might be construed as a con- 
tinuation of the primordial contest between local and central power. For 
others, antigovernment opposition began even before the new regime had 
consolidated power and took the form of economic sabotage from within 
and subsequently Thailand-based military operations from outside. Ac- 
tivists were first drawn from a constellation of rightists who had reason to 
despise the Pathet Lao and the Vietnamese. They were joined by former 
members of the Forces Armeés Royaume, Pathet Lao defectors, and oth- 
ers who perceived themselves as victims of the revolution. Under a loose 
organization, these groups drew their strength from the refugee popula- 
tion in the north and northeast of Thailand as well as from a sympathetic 
Thai officialdom, especially at the local level. 

From within the country, an opposition styled by the regime as “roy- 
alist” surfaced in Luang Prabang. Members of the lesser nobility of the 
palace household and ancien regime personalities sought to draw upon 
the ideological appeal of the monarch to generate nonviolent resistance to 
the new order. Suspected of involvement in a “palace coup” during 1977, 
the monarch was stripped of his post as advisor to the government and 
sequestered in the countryside. Passive noncooperation with the new 
order was also manifested by the 10% of the population who had fled the 
country since 1975, for whatever reason. Indeed, the reluctance on the 
part of the population to submit to cooperativization, to pay taxes, or to 
sell surplus rice to the state has been widely interpreted as revealing a 
lack of enthusiasm for forced draft socialism. The Lao government at- 
tempted to stay the socioeconomic malaise by proclaiming, in November 
1979, the “Resolution Seven,” a measure designed to usher in a more 
pragmatic political and economic line. 

During the first four years of the new order, organized resistance 
was limited to hit-and-run missions by small bands of militants, but by 
mid-1979 the resistance had attained a new lease on life, entered a new 
stage, and acquired a new “respectability.” Although exiled ancien re- 
gime personalities had endorsed the activities of the maquisards (members 
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of the resistance), the resistance in Laos was notable for having failed to 
enter the political agenda of any external sponsor of consequence. Taken 
together, the strategic retreat of the army and government of DK to the 
maquis (the milieu in which the maquisard operates) during and before 
January 1979, and the Sino-Vietnamese war that followed, set the pre- 
conditions for the opening up of a Chinese-sponsored Indochina-wide re- 
sistance front concentrated along the northern and southern borders of 
Laos. By its invasion of Kampuchea, Vietnam submitted itself to renewed 
international scrutiny, notably by the U.S., the ASEAN member states, 
and China. For varying reasons, these nations shared an interest in pro- 
moting the coalition of communist (DK) and noncommunist (Son Sannist 
and Sihanoukist) anti-Vietnamese resistance forces. Western. as well as 
Chinese endorsement of this resistance in Kampuchea could not but have 
had a “trickle-on”’ effect for its Lao counterpart. 

By 1980, diplomatic and international aid sources in Laos were re- 
porting that security had deteriorated in the southern provinces, a clear 
reference to the heightened audacity of the rebels. September, October, 
and November of that year witnessed a rising tide of insurgent activity 
against the government, especially in Vientiane province. Guerrilla ac- 
tions included bomb detonations in the city and a strike at a Lao military 
encampment south of Vientiane, attacks on strategic bridges, the ambush- 
ing of military truck convoys, and attacks on government troops. Radio 
Beijing announced with evident satisfaction that the most viclent attack 
launched against Vietnamese troops in Laos by the Lao resistance forces 
since 1975 was the fire fight undertaken in November 1980 against 
“Vietnamese units occupying the Paksane hospital and other positions.”! 
While barely a thorn in the side of the government in military terms, the 
effectiveness—and degree of sophistication—of the evolving resistance 
movement might be measured by its ability to shift the locus of its ac- 
tivities onto the political plane. 

While it is clearly problematical to separate out respectively Soviet 
from Vietnamese spheres of influence and domination over the Lao gov- 
ernment, party, and military, it is the Vietnamese presence in Laos which 
is of higher profile and against which the resistance is targeted. Three 
general categories of Vietnamese “residents” in Laos might be denoted. 
The first and more familiar for the Lao are the descendants of settlers 
who entered Laos during the colonial period, some of whom assumed 
second echelon positions in the administration and others of whom 
cleaved to the Indochinese Communist Party and subsequently the Viet 
Minh. Numbering some tens of thousands, these settlers are relatively 
assimilated in Laos. The second category embraces some thousands of 
Vietnamese technicians dispatched to Laos to further the enterprise of 
“building socialism.” The third and more obvious target of the resistance 
are the 50,000 to 60,000 Vietnam People’s Army (VPA) personnel whose 
geographic field of maneuver extends over the entire. country, although 
with parti¢ular concentrations in certain strategic locations. Some re- 
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sistance sources would also include an additional category of new Viet- 
namese settlers or “colonizers” who have in recent years sought to open 
up and cultivate new lands in certain eastern provinces of Laos. 

In meeting the obsessive security preoccupations of the LPDR, the 
VPA have upheld their decades-long cooperation with the Lao People’s 
Liberation Army (LPLA), even to the extent of usurping certain LPLA 
roles. Gustomarily the VPA have performed the less popular and tech- 
nically more difficult military operations in Laos. The breaking of the 
back of armed H’mong resistance in Phu Bia mountain redoubt in 1977- 
80 is a case in point. While not renouncing the people’s war ethos, the 
VPA have adapted to the demands of a modernized army more effectively 
than has the LPLA. While the Soviets might be expected to carry the 
burden of technology in matters pertaining to the air force and radar 
systems, etc., the VPA are the shock troops on the ground in meeting the 
resistance forces as well as securing the border defenses of Laos.? 


China: “The Tiger Which Hides its Paws” 


Clearly China is the pivot on which the resistance to the Vietnamese 
in Indochina turns. Just as the reasons for the rupture of relations be- 
tween the Chinese and the Vietnamese (and Lao) parties are deep-rooted 
and complex, so are the preconditions for the resolution of conflict be- 
tween these former allies. At the bottom line of demands by the Chinese 
for the resumption of the third round of negotiations in their dispute with 
Vietnam is the principle of “opposing hegemonism.”’ ‘The Chinese argue 
that there is no point in resuming negotiations with Vietnam unless the 
latter accepts the principles of not stationing troops in foreign countries, 
not offering other countries military bases, not joining military alliances, 
and not seeking hegemony over the Indochinese peninsula—in short, 
withdrawing its armed forces from Kampuchea and Laos.’ 

China’s relations with Laos are no less compromised and a good deal 
more oblique. These two countries have never ruptured diplomatic rela- 
tions, which even today remain “correct.” Yet the Lao liken the Chinese 
to “a tiger which hides its paws’—i.e., a dangerous ally. During the 
“war of national liberation,” the Lao argue, the Chinese only “feigned 
support and assistance,” while at the same time they gradually and se- 
cretly began opposing the Lao revolution by stepping up collusion with 
the “imperialists” and the “Lao reactionaries” (or those who oppose the 
regime). As part of a global strategy to shatter Indochina solidarity (i.e., 
Hanoi’s version of acceptable relationships among the three countries of 
Indochina), the Lao allege that the Chinese, in tandem with the U.S., 
have deployed against Laos a combination of political, military, economic, 
and psychological weapons. By these means, they seek to sow discord 
among the people and to destroy the unity within the party and govern- 
ment, unity in the ranks of the army, and unity between the army and the 
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people. On the international plane, it is claimed that they seek to under- 
mine the solidarity between Vietnam and Laos, the Soviet Union and 
Laos, and between other “fraternal” countries and Laos. Indeed it is al- 
leged that China wants to gradually “swallow up” the LPDR. As sur- 
mised by the acting Minister of Information and Propaganda, “when the 
Chinese attack Vietnam a second time they will attack us too.’” 

Central to the discussion is a comprehension of Chinese goals vis a 
vis Laos, both in the short and medium term. While a degree of ambigu- 
ity surrounds Chinese foreign policy in general, Chinese policy initiatives 
towards Laos are more circumscribed. Five possible scenarios of Chinese 
behavior in their LPDR strategy will be outlined. 

(1) The highest cost and highest risk scenario for the Chinese side 
would be a second invasion of Vietnam which would, as some Lao 
spokesmen fear, entail occupation or annexation of Phong Saly in Laos. 
Clearly this option would entail high national cost in terms of military 
and manpower expenditure in the manner of the February 1979 war and 
would run the same high risk of international implications. 

(2) A low-cost, low-risk variant would be the fabrication of border 
incidents and armed incursions of shallow penetration with a view to col- 
lecting intelligence while at the same time drawmg the VPA and the 
LPLA out over a 260-kilometer front on the Sino-Lao border. This tactic 
would not only permit the Chinese to sap Vietnamese resources otherwise 
deployed on the Kampuchean front but would also enable the Chinese to 
signal, in a regulated manner, their disapproval of official Lao policies. 

(3) A lower-cost, lower-risk strategy would be the encadrement, 
training, and arming of dissident ethnic minorities. Cross-border ethnic 
affinities of certain minorities would be exploited for “psy-war,”’ es- 
pionage, and sabotage. 

(4) A higher-risk strategy would involve the promotion of political 
alternatives to the LPDR by promoting a pro-Beijing and anti-Hanoi 
party. However, the political tactic of encouraging defections from the 
party could be self-defeating if purges were provoked. An alternative 
variant would be an attempt to capture the Party from within by winning 
over central committee members as well as lower-echelon cadres with 
pro-Beijing sympathies, however problematical that option may be. 

(5) As part of a longer-term diplomatic strategy that also involves 
cultivating ASEAN and the U.S., China could try to build a bread united 
front by encouraging politicized dissident minorities to join with other 
nodes of organized resistance in Laos including rightists, neutralists, and 
nationalists who exhibit a sufficiently anti- Vietnamese character. The fi- 
nal stage of the coalition-building strategy would be the forging of link- 
ages with the anti-Vietnamese resistance in Kampuchea with the 
intention of carving out, by means of a guerrilla war of attrition, a “liber- 
ated zone” in the south of Laos and northern Kampuchea. This scenario 
represents the composite picture of what has been hypothesized as an 
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emerging Chinese-directed, Indochina-wide resistance front. As will be 
noted, the resistance in Laos has separate northern and southern centers 
of concentration. 


The Yunnan-Based, Chinese-Directed Resistance in Laos 


It is clear that in the north of Laos, the Chinese have been abetted in 
their military deployment and infiltration activities by the road network 
constructed in the region by PLA construction workers under a 1962 
agreement with the Royal Lao government which was only terminated in 
March 1979.5 It is believed, however, that as the PLA was withdrawn, 
VPA replacements moved in to buttress the Pathet Lao. With respect to 
the first scenario, what are the capabilities and limitations for maneuver 
on the part of the PLA across the Sino-Lao border? My own observation 
in Sze Mao, the “nerve center” of the Chinese resistance operation in 
Laos mounted from southwest Yunnan, as well as in Xishuangbanna 
(Sipsongpanna) Daizu Zizhizhou (the Dai [Thai] People’s Autonomous 
Prefecture), which borders Burma and Luang Namtha province of Laos, 
attests that the division strength capability of the PLA in this sector of the 
Kunming Military Region falls far short of the figure of two million 
forces offered by a Lao official. Xishuangbanna would not appear to be 
a major conduit for force-strength military operations against Laos, 
whatever the geostrategic possibilities afforded China by this prefecture. 
My assumption is that interpretation of satellite photographs would re- 
veal that the Phong Saly salient of Laos is not only militarily more pen- 
etrable but is more the object of Chinese attention, especially in view of 
the invasion access afforded by that part of the Chinese-built road net- 
work that leads to Dien Bien Phu in Vietnam. 

The foregoing is not to minimize the potential for mischief-making 
by the PLA at any point along the Sino-Lao border, but rather to draw 
attention to the real object of Chinese military preparations—i.e., Viet- 
nam. But if the Chinese derived any lesson from their invasion of Viet- 
nam in 1979, it would have been the proven limitation of human-wave 
assault tactics versus a modernized mobile and logistically supported force 
entering, guerrilla fashion, among a population apprised of Chinese ob- 
jectives. There is no reason to believe that the PLA has fundamentally 
altered its military philosophy, nor has it enhanced its fighting capability 
by reaping the benefits of military modernization to counteract the tech- 
nological edge enjoyed by the VPA, especially in the area of optical weap- 
ons and SAMs. If the Soviet Union was unwilling to bail out Vietnam in 
its moment of crisis in February 1979, neither is China likely to risk any 
future standoff with Vietnam (or the Soviet Union) over Laos. Sino-Viet- 
namese relations are the crucial link in the Indochina chain. 

With reference to the second scenario, the Lao (and the Vietnamese 
sides) have documented a voluminous casebook of alleged Chinese trans- 
gressions. In an aide-memoire submitted to the Chinese Charge d’Af- 
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faires, the Lao charged that the Chinese have, from the end of April 
1981, concentrated their troops along the Sino-Lao border opposite 
Muong Sing, Boten, and Pangthong (northwest Laos) while directing 
mortar and machine-gun fire into Laos,’ thus being consistent violators of 
peace by actively “creating a tense situation.” “Reviewing the situation, 
one can see that all the incidents were created by the Chinese side 
alone. ... It is the Chinese side which has made itself a direct enemy of 
Laos.’ 

Like a page out of the manuals of domino-theory analysts, the Lao 
are now telling all about Chinese methods. In a manner suggestive of the 
third scenario, it is alleged that “special forces networks” have been es- 
tablished in Yunnan and Giangxi provinces for the purpose of inculcating 
Mao Zedong’s thought, military strategy, and psychological warfare tech- 
niques among the Shan, Karen, Lao, Akha (Hani), Mizo, Naga, 
H’mong, and Yao ethnic minorities who inhabit politically sensitive 
border regions of India, Burma, Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam.? With 
reference to Laos, the threat of the “special forces” is deemed to be di- 
rected at the mountainous areas of the north and on an entirely new front 
in the Thailand-Kampuchea-Laos tri-border region. Official Lao spokes- 
men deplore the fact that the Chinese have been able to win the loyalty of 
some H’mong and Yao by “distributing some necessities,” a reference to 
the superior capability of the PRC to meet basic consumer needs among 
ethnic minorities in the border regions. The battle for the “hearts and 
minds” of these minorities straddling the border has reached such a pitch 
that the inhabitants of the border villages inside Vietnam and to a lesser 
degree Laos are frequently subjected to Chinese public address system 
broadcasts. 

The fourth scenario, suggesting the promotion of political alterna- 
tives to the LPDR, was first signaled by a Voice of DK radio broadcast 
which bruited the formation of a “Lao Socialist Party” in May 1979. 
Whatever the real substance of this party, the Chinese have nct followed 
up with an overt endorgement. China has also been accused by the LPDR 
of training Lao resistance groups in China which include LPLA defec- 
tors. Potentially more damaging is the invitation that China holds out to 
would-be defectors from the LPRP and government. The most notable 
Lao official to go into exile in China in recent months is Dr. Kham- 
sengkeo Segsthith, former director of the Health Bureau of the LPDR 
and former Secretary of the Lao Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Commit- 
tee.” As with the former Vietnamese politburo member, Hoang Van 
Hoang, the Chinese have been able to extract significant propaganda 
value from those few high-ranking defectors from Laos. 

While defections and arrests of pro-Beijing sympathizers from the 
party and state apparatus have been reported in the past, evidence of the 
first major purge of pro-Beijing elements from the government emerged 
in mid-October 1980. The numbers involved—as many as 530 people— 
led some observers to speculate that the purge was intended to preempt a 
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coup by pro-Beijing sympathizers. According to one source, the indi- 
viduals arrested are of diverse backgrounds—retired old regime digni- 
taries, low-level cadres in several ministries, elements from the armed 
forces and police, students and teachers from the Institute de Pedagogie, 
petty criminals, and more significantly, cadres in the former Chinese-con- 
trolled northeast provinces of Laos. Interpretations of the affair vary from 
a crackdown on corruption to an official awareness of resistance ac- 
tivities.!! As told to a Reuters correspondent, the plot did not reach the 
stage of an attempted coup, but those arrested had “tried to cooperate 
with the Beijing reactionaries to overthrow the regime.”'* In a reference 
to the security threat posed by this incident, the official media reported 
that “all the sinister schemes of the enemy were promptly uncovered and 
suppressed.”’!? Recent official statements have alluded to equal success in 
exposing and crushing the alleged “riot-fomenting” activities of the PRC 
in Laos. 

Official Lao and Vietnamese media sources have gone into chapter 
and verse on the nature of the Yunnan-based, Chinese-directed resistance 
in Laos. Taken together, the resistance factions and personalities who, by 
association, have lent themselves to Chinese sponsorship and who are 
connected with the Yunnan-based resistance in Laos constitute the north- 
ern focus of our hypothesized emerging Chinese-directed Indochina-wide 
resistance front. Viewed contextually, the anti-Vietnamese, rightist, neu- 
tralist, nationalist, and antiauthority orientation of these nodes of re- 
sistance, when submitted to Chinese patronage, add up to what we have 
called the fifth scenario, albeit in a transitional or formative stage. 

Illustrative of the seemingly bizarre resistance coalitions that Beijing 
is apparently pressing is one entered into with Kong Le, whose name 
became synonymous with neutrality following the coup d’etat staged by 
his Fifth Paratroop Battalion against a right-wing government in Vien- 
tiane in August 1960. While first swinging his support towards the Pa- 
thet Lao, Kong Le subsequently broke with the left and went into exile. 
His name (and ideals) were apparently connected with a resistance move- 
ment active in central Laos in the 1976-79 period and entitled “Mouve- 
ment Révolutionaire de la Résistance du Peuple Lao.”'* After years of 
exile in France, Kong Le was then reported to have visited Beijing at 
some point in 1980. It is not surprising, then, to find that Kong Le is now 
by all accounts in southern Yunnan at the head of 2000-3000 newly 
trained anti-LPDR insurgents flying the banner of “‘neutrality.”!> In the 
past, Kong Le was known to be a charismatic figure who could command 
the loyalty of his forces and in the resistance milieu might therefore be 
regarded as a propaganda windfall for the PRC. “Neutrality” has under- 
gone many permutations in Laos, but a left-leaning “third force” would 
strike resonance with those who felt that the Pathet Lao betrayed that 
ideal by steamrolling the Third Coalition government (1973-75). 

The most unlikely of the resistance trainees in Yunnan mentioned in 
Vietnamese media reports are the Red Gaurs. They are a paramilitary 
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group of Thai rightists, with a history of involvement in mercenary ac- 
tivities which include fighting alongside the Special Forces in Laos in the 
pre-1973 period. They are led by retired general-politician Sudsai 
Hasdin, who is an advisor to the Thai Internal Security Operations Com- 
mand.'* While a certain currency has been given to the notion that the 
Red Gaurs figure among the Thai rightists being trained at Sze Mao in 
Yunnan, I could not substantiate that claim in the course of a visit. 
Equally shadowy is the purported existence of a General Champa, as- 
sumed name of a former leader of the Lao right who is apparently direct- 
ing China-trained guerrillas in Phong Saly,'’ as well as the “Lanna” and 
the “Sip Song Panna” divisions, allegedly based in Yunnan ard directed 
against Laos. In each case the name invokes an historical regional center 
of state power. 

In light of an allegedly internal Chinese party report on the situation 
in Indochina leaked by Taiwanese authorities, the strategy of the PRC in 
entering united front alliances with erstwhile ideologically opposed 
groups becomes more coherent. Even the Thailand-based Kuomintang is 
viewed as a more effective ally in the struggle against the Vietnamese 
than the Communist Party of Thailand. While this report is also reveal- 
ing of the broader Chinese game-plan of seeking a logistical conduit 
through northern Thailand with a view to supplying the DK forces,'® the 
difficulties posed to the Chinese of even servicing the anti-LPDR re- 
sistance in Thailand is testified by the capture of what Lao media sources 
describe as infiltrators attempting to transit Luang Namtha from south- 
west Yunnan. Likewise the capabilities of the Communist Party of 
Burma to actively support the anti-Vietnamese resistance in Laos would 
be limited, given the nature of its own problems of survival. Faced with 
logistical difficulties in the north as well as an overwhelming LPLA/VPA 
presence, how have the various resistance strategies been sustained? 


H'mong and Yao—“The Smoking Gun” and the Chinese Strategy: More 
journalistic ink has been expended on musing over the H’mong as victims 
of the revolution in Laos than on their role as co-protagonists of the revo- 
lution in their own right. The other side of the coin, often neglected, is 
that the H’mong have served not only as activists of the counterrevolution 
but, indeed, are among its victims. The luxury of neutrality has rarely 
been held out for the H’mong. The tradition of H’mong revolt against 
central power is long established in Indochina, the most notable being the 
uprising of the H’mong against French colonial power in northeast Laos 
and northwest Vietnam in 1919-20 under the messianic chieftain, Chao 
Patchay. While a fraction of the H’mong eventually rallied to Faydang’s 
“Anti- Japanese Meo Resistance League” and subsequently to the Lao 
Issara and the Pathet Lao during and after the period of Japanese rule in 
Laos and the French reconquest, another albeit larger fraction of the 
H’mong remained loyal to Touby Lyfong, a French-appointed clan chief, 
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and his heir apparent on the battlefield, Vang Pao. This division within 
the H’mong was not only perpetuated through decades of civil and revo- 
lutionary warfare but has persisted into the postrevolutionary era as well. 

In the account of Jean Lartéguy and Yang Dao, his Sorbonne-edu- 
cated H’mong collaborator, the evacuation of the CIA/Special Forces 
camp at Long Chen near the Plain of Jars by Vang Pao and the majority 
of his officers and families (altogether around 3,000), during the period 
before the proclamation of the LPDR, left the 70,000 H’mong in the 
region in great disarray. In the precipitous retreat of their patriarch- 
chief, certain of Vang Pao’s officers were “forgotten.” Those like Colonels 
Ly Ndjouana and Ly Pao and commanding officers Jong Joua and Vakai 
Vu took up the banner of resistance to the Pathet Lao, who were in the 
process of consolidating their power over the demoralized Royalists. The 
main concentration of armed resistance by anticommunist H’mong was 
the Phu Bia redoubt, south of the Plain of Jars. The suppression of this 
rebellion, according to Lartéguy and Yang Dao, commenced in August 
1977 with aerial reconnaisance by T-28’s, followed by the deployment of 
chemical defoliants, napalm, and gas rockets. By the end of 1978, Pathet 
Lao battalions encadred by Vietnamese began their attack, resulting in 
the systematic destruction of villages and the massacre of the inhabi- 
tants.'!° The “genocide” argument is echoed by Hamel, who contends that 
the Vietnamese seek to “exterminate” the H’mong, “purely and sim- 
ply.”2 

The question of the “extermination” of the H’mong by means of 
biochemical warfare has not only received wide media coverage but has 
also been internationalized by the regional contenders for hegemony in 
Indochina and by the superpowers as well. As alleged direct victims of 
chemical warfare, DK spokesmen are the most vociferous in denouncing 
the Soviet Union and the Vietnamese as the direct perpetrators of such 
crimes. In turn, the Vietnamese (and the Lao) refute such allegations and 
contend that in any case the U.S. in particular, because of its history of 
employment of chemical warfare in Indochina, is not morally justified in 
raising the issue. 

Among journalists, Hamilton-Merritt,?! Seagrave,?2 and Ever- 
ingham* have sought to bring attention to the plight of the H’mong in 
the face of Lao government victimization in general and as objects of poi- 
son gas attack in particular. Under the Carter administration, the U.S. 
House Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs as well as the State and 
Defense departments investigated but found inconclusive the evidence 
that poison gas has been used against the H’mong. Under the Reagan 
administration, the U.S. State Department, as well as other agencies, has 
sought to indict the Soviet Union (and Vietnam) for their employment of 
biochemical weapons in Laos and elsewhere.** Yet the “experts” do not 
express unanimity over the interpretation of the facts of the case; indeed 
many would defer judgment until the “smoking gun” has been pro- 
duced.**> Against international exposure of the issue, the Lao side has 
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gone over to the defensive. Although a U.N. investigation team dispatched 
to Ban Vinai, the major H’mong refugee camp, in late 1981 failed to 
come up with any evidence, it was denounced for its efforts by the Lao 
Party daily as part of a “useless campaign of defamation against Laos and 
Kampuchea.””° 

That the H’mong have been victims is undisputed, but whether their 
confrontation with central power under the LPDR could elso be ex- 
plained as a throwback to a traditional variant of shaman-inspired revolt 
(the major instance in Laos being the revolt of the “mad” under Chao 
Patchay, 1918-22) is also a pertinent question. The argument that re- 
bellion from disaffected minority groups continues into the post-revolu- 
tionary period for reasons other than the satisfaction of standing 
grievances otherwise solved by “national liberation”? can be inferred 
from the admission by H’mong maquisards operating in the Phou Bia 
region in the latter part of 1978 that they followed a “messiah.”?® 
Clearly, the proclivity of the H’mong to fight to the finish, as certain of 
them did in the past when under CIA/Special Forces patronage, takes on 
an especially tragic quality at the present time in light of their one-sided 
duel against an enemy as implacable as the combined LPLA/VPA. 

If military measures were the chosen expedient to deal with the 
H’mong problem during the period of the consolidation of power, which 
cannot be presumed to be totally realized, then upon the achievement of 
total security and regime legitimacy the matter should have passed 
entirely onto the administrative plane. Questions such as encouraging the 
H’mong to give up slash-and-burn agriculture and to take up a sedentary 
life, to give up “superstitious” practices, and to pay taxes on cattle would 
attain priority. At the same time, passive as opposed to active resistance 
by the H’mong to fulfill these objectives would put the onus on the Lao 
government to make good their promises to uphold equality for all minor- 
ities, especially in the way of affording protection for the celebration of 
festivals, basic cultural practices, linguistic rights, ete. The following 
statement drawn from a recent official Lao report on the H’mong is sug- 
gestive of administrative success in dealing with this minority: “Based on 
the lessons acquired after carrying out nationality work in the H’mong 
nationality areas, the Politburo will assess the implementation of Party 
and state policies towards other nationalities and tribes throughout the 
country.” In light of the foregoing, and bearing in mind that 2 substan- 
tial section of the H’mong have been an integral component of the Pathet 
Lao movement, it must be admitted that the regime has also been compet- 
ing for the loyalty of the H’mong, among other minorities, by means 
other than coercive. 

What, then, is the Chinese connection with such anarchistic and 
seemingly anticommunist people as the H’mong? Of the H’mong dias- 
pora—to the U.S., France, Guyana, and Thailand—Ban Vinai refugee 
camp in Loei province of Thailand, with a camp population of 30,000, is 
the largest conglomeration of H’mong anywhere. That distinction was 
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formerly held by Long Chen, the former CIA communication base in 
Laos, from whence many of the Ban Vinai H’mong have come. While 
Vang Pao is currently in Montana with a close coterie of followers, his 
deputy in Ban Vinai is a clansman, Vang Neng. Vang Pao’s vicarious 
presence in Ban Vinai and the maquis is felt via tape-recorded messages. 
The geography of Ban Vinai does not preclude movement either into or 
out of the camp, or indeed movement into or out of Laos. It is generally 
acknowledged that the H’mong maquis draws sustenance from this camp. 
Vang Pao loyalists in Ban Vinai are in courier contact with what Hail 
describes as the remnants of a group of 2000-3000 H’mong guerrillas 
under a Commander Tou Youa Her who are still apparently holding out 
in Xieng Khouang province.” 

But at a time when sustained LPLA/VPA military pressure broke 
the back of organized H’mong resistance in Phu Bia mountain region and 
when the H’mong resistance was beginning to lose momentum, assistance 
came from a hitherto unexpected quarter—China. The separate visits by 
Vang Pao and his deputies to Beijing in 1979 signaled a rekindling of 
Chinese assistance to the H’mong nationality, far more numerous in 
China than in Laos or Vietnam. Even before 1979, the Chinese had been 
alert to the utility of employing H’mong from China in espionage ac- 
tivities on the Sino- Vietnamese and Sino-Lao border areas. By mid-1979 
the Chinese strategy was in place. H’mong in Laos were to be brought 
into line opposing Vietnamese ““hegemonism” in Indochina while oppos- 
ing Soviet “socialist imperialism” at the backdoor. Some H’mong may 
perceive that they could better satisfy aspirations for autonomy, minority 
rights, and especially basic needs in the PRC or in Laos but also along 
the lines of the Chinese model. The H’mong population of 2.8 million in 
China are given some dozen “autonomous” prefectures and counties. In- 
deed the Lao government fears that the Chinese design is precisely that, 
to set up a H’mong “kingdom” in Laos. That may equally be the dream 
of Vang Pao and his clansmen, who share the belief in a returning 
H’mong messiah; but how the PRC goes about regulating and redirecting 
H’mong aspirations is altogether more problematical to determine. 

Like the H’mong, the Yao are relative newcomers to Laos from 
China. In contrast to the shamanistic H’mong, the Yao carry some collec- 
tive memories of Taoist traditions. Not surprisingly, the closely knit pat- 
rilineally organized Yao have also been sought out as objects and agents of 
revolutionary and counterrevolutionary warfare. In 1962, in the north- 
eastern province of Luang Namtha, the U.S. Green Berets sought to weld 
together a Yao mercenary army. As leader they chose the leading Yao 
chief of this province, Chao Mai. When he died in 1967, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Chao La, although the latter apparently took his fa- 
ther’s opium business more seriously than the venture of fighting the 
Pathet Lao.*! 

Presently living among 6000 refugees in Chiang Kong camp in 
northern Thailand, Chao La is still deferred to by the Yao as their guer- 
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rilla chief. The Yao have apparently not disavowed resistance activities. 
Chao La admits that 1000 Yao died fighting the LPLA/VPA before the 
date when the Chinese are said to have become involved. McBeth’s 
sources confirm that the center of Yao resistance is at Chao La’s birth- 
place, Muong Sing, and that Yao have been among the recruits selected 
by the Chinese as candidates for the Yunnan-based training camps.*? The 
Yao also are more numerous in China than in Vietnam, Laos, and Thai- 
land, and in the manner of the H’mong, Dai (Thai or T’ai Lu or Lao) 
and Hani (Akha) peoples have certain guarantees of fictive administrative 
autonomy which holds out a powerful propaganda appeal to these minor- 
ities across the border in Laos. Notably missing from this list of minority 
peoples are the proto-Indochinese Lao Theung, who, while represented 
in southern Yunnan and sometimes mentioned in the context of the Chi- 
nese-backed resistance in both the north and especially in the south, could 
possibly be regarded as the major beneficiaries of the Pathet Lao victory, 
especially in terms of military opportunities afforded by participation in 
the LPLA. The conspicuous absence of the Lao Theung from the refugee 
camps in Thailand would support this assessment. 

The question remains as to how far the Chinese would be tempted to 
go in the way of materially assisting the H’mong resistance in Laos with- 
out altogether burning their bridges with the LPDR. As a calculated 
Chinese interest in H’mong refugees from Laos, certain of them have 
been resettled among distant clansmen in the Li-Miao (Meo) Autono- 
mous Prefecture on Hainan Island from where, it has been charged, they 
are trained for recycling back into the maquis in northern Laos. The di- 
rect resettlement of a number of H’mong refugees from Ban Vinai to 
Xishuangbanna likewise adds to the pool of a potential China-supported 
H’mong fifth column in Laos. While it can be said that the general pat- 
tern of the manipulation of ethnic minority discontent by Chinese agents 
in Laos is in the direction of the fifth scenario on an Indochina-wide 
scale, it must conceded that the Chinese have held back from a higher- 
level operational support for the H’mong resistance in Laos than might 
otherwise have been expected. Either the H’mong in Laos are less man- 
ageable or malleable than the PRC would desire or longer-term diplo- 
matic options with the LPDR are being kept open, or both. 


The Southern-Based, DK-Supported Resistance in Laos 


Negotiations by individual ASEAN member countries as well as 
Beijing to weld together a tripartite coalition of anti- Vietnamese forces in 
Kampuchea have inevitably exerted pressure on the splintered Lao re- 
sistance groups to reorganize in order to build an Indochina-wide coali- 
tion. Towards this end, a “Lao People’s National Liberation Front” 
(LPNLF) was announced on September 15, 1980, in Champassak 
province in southern Laos by four anti- Vietnamese movements represent- 
ing rightists, neutralists, and ethnic minorities. A communiqué issued by 
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the front indicated that all factions opposed to the Vietnamese govern- 
ment would be represented—Vietnamese, Lao, and Kampuchean. The 
LPNLF made its entrée onto the diplomatic stage by submitting a 
twelve-page document requesting the U.N. to take the same interest in 
Laos as in Kampuchea since both nations face “Vietnamese hegemo- 
nism.” The professed objective of the front was to “unite all patriots and 
all national combatants” to fight against “Vietnamese domination, assim- 
ilation and colonization of the Lao people.” A statement issued by the 
front also noted that it followed that Vietnam intended to make Laos a 
Vietnamese province because Laos does not yet have a constitution (in 
point of fact, the LPDR has initiated constitutional drafting procedures). 
The front also requested that any international conference on Kam- 
puchea be extended to cover Laos.” 

Beijing acknowledged the formation of the LPNLF by giving media 
endorsement to its political declaration, notably the expressed willingness 
of its adherents to “cooperate and fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
fighting organisations of all oppressed Indochinese peoples inside and 
outside Indochina.”’** Radio Hanoi, in pointed contrast, called this front a 
“phantom, so-called organization claiming to liberate the Lao people in 
the style of Chinese secret agents.” Its Chinese boss, the broadcast con- 
tinued, allowed its representatives to meet with DK agents, “another 
Chinese lackey force,” and cited an Agence France Presse report that the 
front will receive interim Chinese support.*° 

One constituent faction of the front is reportedly led by General 
Vang Pao and another by the former neutralist General Kong Le. Two 
rightist factions are reportedly led by a former Royal Lao Government 
minister (Sisouk?) and a former Forces Armée Royaume general (Phou- 
mi?).°° Radio Beijing announced that in addition to townspeople, farm- 
ers, soldiers, and officials of the former administration, the membership of 
the front is drawn from a number of former military and administrative 
cadres of the LPDR who, it claimed, can “no longer tolerate the colonial 
rule of Hanoi, and have decided to turn their guns against the Viet- 
namese aggressors.”’*’ In Jending its endorsement to the front, Beijing is 
not only welcoming the cementing of links within the diverse Lao re- 
sistance groups but is also playing upon the shared common denominator 
of all of these groups—antipathy to the Vietnamese and to Vietnamese- 
style communism. Giving teeth to this amorphous body was all that re- 
mained, and these were provided by the DK. 

The landmark event in the evolution of the Beijing-dominated “In- 
dochinese Resistance Front,’ which shifted the emphasis away from 
semiautonomous guerrilla actions onto the plane of sustained diplomatic, 
military, and political pressure, was the meeting between DK representa- 
tives, Lao resistance personalities, and ethnic minority delegates on 
November 3, 1980, in Preah Vihear province of Kampuchea. According 
to an Agence France Presse report, this was the first working session of 
the Lao and Khmer resistance groups in the maquzs. Apparently DK 
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spokesmen assured their allies of “total military support.” Since then a 
liaison committee has been established for the purpose of coordinating 
operations and facilitating logistical support by the National Army of DK 
for the Lao guerrillas. It stands to reason that the promotion of this kind 
of anti-Vietnamese “Indochinese Front” could not hope to succeed with- 
out the endorsement of the PRC. While there is no unified command 
structure, liaison between the Lao guerrillas and the DK forces is said to 
extend to meeting the organizational and supply requirements of the Lao 
maquisards in the southern provinces of Laos as far north as Savan- 
nakhet.*® Since this meeting took place under DK auspices, it is not sur- 
prising that such figures as Son Sen (Vice Premier in charge of Defense 
in the DK government) and Ke Pauk (under secretary of the general staff 
in the supreme command of the National Army of DK) as well as officials 
of the LPNLF and minority groups from the “Front Unifie de Liberation 
des Races Opprimes” (FULRO) were present.*° 

As part of their coalition-building strategy, the DK, reporting 
through the “Voice of DK,” in tandem with the Burmese Communist 
Party and its mouthpiece, the “Voice of the People of Burma,” have been 
active in providing propaganda endorsement to the anti-Vietnamese Lao 
guerrilla movement since 1979. “With a lofty love for the nation, soil and 
race, the guerrillas of the Lao National Liberation Front continue their 
guerrilla activities, courageously attacking the Vietnamese aggressors, 
constantly wearing them down.’’4° In the DK strategy, the “Lao National 
Liberation Front,” as opposed to paper fronts like the LPNLF, is a well- 
tested fighting force in the struggle against Soviet and Vietnamese “ag- 
gression” and of proven utility in interdicting Vietnamese supply lines, 
drawing out the “invader,” and protecting the flanks of the DK guer- 
rillas. Endorsement of the “Lao National Liberation Front” as a “patri- 
otic” front is consistent with the DK strategy of combining a united front 
from below with a united front from above in a manner which has 
thrown the emphasis on the broadest possible “patriotic” front both do- 
mestically and externally. ‘The dissolution of the Communist Party of DK 
and the announcement of the “Patriotic and Democratic Front of Great 
National Union of Kampuchea” by the DK government signaled this 
trend. 

While the existence of FULRO appears to be more germane to the 
antigovernment resistance in Vietnam, its utility to the Chinese and DK 
strategy on an Indochina-wide plane has generally been underestimated. 
Originally a French creation, FULRO was revived by Y Bham in 1964 
out of a montagnard response to the heavy-handed assimilationist policy 
of the South Vietnamese government of the time. Those montagnards 
who rallied to FULRO sought autonomy in their own independent state. 
Operating out of Kampuchea and in alliance with the Khmer Krom mi- 
nority in South Vietnam, Y Bham then established a “Comite Provisoire 
de Front de Libération des Haut Plateaux du Champa.” Upon official 
dissolution in 1969, FULRO was then coopted for other ends by the U.S. 
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Special Forces.*’ In turn, the Khmer Rouge guerrillas had drawn support 
from the Khmer Loeu minority in Kampuchea during the war against the 
U.S. and the Lon Nol regime, thus providing the basis for continued DK 
support and sponsorship of anti-Vietnamese minorities down until the 
present. 

The battlefield successes of FULRO, now dubbed Dega-FULRO, 
have been warmly endorsed by DK propagandists, and, indeed, travelers 
in the central highlands of Vietnam have reported on the general state of 
insecurity prevailing in this region.** Reports indicate that FULRO is 
armed and encadred with Chinese assistance and that contacts with the 
‘Thailand-based resistance have been broached, although in one account a 
group of FULRO emissaries heading for Thailand were liquidated by 
the VPA.** The geostrategic utility of FULRO in the DK’s united-front- 
from-below strategy becomes clearer upon scrutiny of maps published by 
the high command of the DK National Army. These maps display, some- 
what fancifully but not entirely without basis, large swaths of Ratanakiri 
province in Kampuchea (contiguous with Attopeu province in Laos as 
well as the central highlands of Vietnam) as “zones controlled by DK.” 
In theory these zones would be backed by rear-base areas in the Lao- 
Kampuchean- Vietnam tri-border region supported by that section of the 
montagnard population attracted to FULRO. The DK also claims to 
control Preah Vihear province of Kampuchea at the Kampuchean-Thai- 
Lao tri-border as well as areas contiguous with the Kampuchean 
province of Strung Treng in the Lao province of Champassak. On paper 
then, a “liberated zone” has already been established in southern Laos. 

All of the elements of our fifth scenario cohere in the southern foyer 
of the anti-Vietnamese resistance in Laos supported and directed by 
China and DK. As revealed in the above-cited internal Chinese docu- 
ment, the difficult groundwork of securing external logistical supply to 
the DK forces and their allies was achieved with official Thai connivance 
in a quid pro quo that also involves downgrading the activities of the 
Communist Party of Thailand that take on an antigovernment character. 
How, then, does the coalition work on the ground?** 

McBeth has reported a recent upturn in resistance activity in the 
southern panhandle region of Laos, notably since China began sending 
arms and ammunition to the DK forces.* In Eads’ account, the Lao re- 
sistance leaders in the south acknowledge that the DK forces have deliv- 
ered 800 Chinese AK 47’s (automatic weapons) to Lao resistance groups 
operating in the Lao-Kampuchean-Thailand tri-border region. One re- 
sistance group was apparently visited by Chinese military advisors in 
early 1981.46 Agence France Presse cites a claim made by a “General 
Champa” that the DK forces were training three groups of 500 guerrillas 
and that DK had delivered weapons up to the size of 31 mm mortars for 
the use of his guerrillas.“ According to McBeth, the ability of the DK 
forces to deliver the goods is a function of the proximate presence in sanc- 
tuaries close to the Thai-Lao-Kampuchean tri-border region of three of 
the leaders of the supreme command of the DK National Army.*® The 
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1982 dry-season offensive by the VPA against the DK base camps dem- 
onstrated the short-term efficacy only of conventional firepower over and 
above the wearing tactics of the guerrilla from well-prepared rear-base 
regions. Should the DK guerrillas be overwhelmed im their base camps by 
future VPA offensives, it is more than likely that the DK National Army 
would be compelled to operate at less than battalion strength and more in 
the way of squads, groups, and platoons in the manner of and on the 
terrain of FULRO and the Lao National Liberation Front. In the mean- 
time, it can be expected that the DK guerrillas will keep up their active 
collaboration with the southern Laos resistance. 


The French Connection 


The victory of the Mitterrand government in France in June 1981 
signaled among other things a new era in Franco-Lao relations, involving 
an upgrading of diplomatic ties (November 1981), the prospect of eco- 
nomic aid, and a more sympathetic hearing in international forums. Un- 
der the Giscard administration, diplomatic relations had retrogressed in 
the wake of the withdrawal of French military, economic, and educa- 
tional missions in circumstances that were not without rancor on both 
sides. Giscardists particularly resented the nationalization of French in- 
vestments in Laos, and the Lao government saw the hosting in France of 
vocal Lao resistance groups as an intolerable affront. 

Out of a Lao refugee population of some 25,000 in France (as of 
1980), some dozen refugee groups or organizations have crystalized.*° 
While most of these are concerned with the social problems encountered 
in adapting to the host country, three organizations stand out—two for 
the resistance and one for the LPDR. The first, the anti-LPDR “Asso- 
ciation des Laos de Etranger” (ALE) seeks as its stated goal to safe- 
guard Lao culture and tradition. In 1977 it sought to overcome clan 
divisions within the Lao refugee community and to regroup factions into 
a broader association. The political counterpart of ALE is the “Comité 
pour independence du Laos,” which consists of some 30 activists and a 
great number of sympathizers. The Secretary General of the “Comité,” 
Vongbadith Pradith, has expressed the more recent political reorientation 
of this group; stated baldly, he condemns Vietnamese and Soviet “aggres- 
sion” and “hegemony” in Laos.°° The “Comite” thus might be conceived 
of as the interface between the anti-Hanoi “Ligue Vietnamienne des 
Droits de Phomme” and the pro-DK groups in France. A key liaison 
personality between the anti-Hanoi resistance groups in France and the 
Chinese coalition-building strategy is the former Minister of Justice in 
the Vietnamese Provisional Revolutionary government and currently 
spokesman of the Paris-based “Vietnam Committee of National Salva- 
tion,” Truong Nhu Tang, pro-Chinese and a virulent critic of the Viet- 
namese party line. Because of its social welfare bias, however, ALE is in 
closer contact with the refugee community than the second of the re- 
sistance organizations, the “Gouvernement Royal du Laos Libre.”>! 
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Proclaimed at Perpignan in France on October 14, 1978, the 
“Gouvernement” drew its inspiration from leading aristocratic and mili- 
tary-bureaucratic elite figures from the prerevolutionary regimes. Among 
its luminaries were Sisouk Na Champassak, the last of the Defense Min- 
isters in the old order and heir apparent of Prince Souvanna Phouma for 
the premiership, members of the Sananikone clan from Vientiane, and 
Kouprasith Abhay, a former commander of the Fifth Military Region of 
Laos. The elder statesman, Phoui Sananikone, who serves as Prime Min- 
ister of the “Royal government-in-exile,” is on record that its objectives 
include good relations with the “fraternal Chinese people who have al- 
ways respected our national sovereignty” as well as the old neutralist slo- 
gan of “peaceful coexistence.” Two organizations have been formed for 
the ostensible execution of its political and military affairs, the “Front 
Democratique Unifié de Liberation du Peuple Lao” and “L’Armée Popu- 
laire de Liberation Nationale.”>? 

The principal rival of the resistance factions, however, is the Com- 
munist Party of France-sponsored, pro-LPDR “Association Francais- 
Lao de Amitié et Solidarité?” or AFLAS. While the activities of the 
“Comite” and the “Gouvernement” have been limited to issuing pro- 
nouncements and to politicking at international conferences, they have 
been further circumscribed by a standing French official policy of accord- 
ing political exile only to those who uphold the rule of neutrality. It re- 
mains to be seen how the Mitterrand government chooses to interpret 
that understandiag with the Indochinese resistance groups in France. The 
importance, then, of the France-based resistance in the Chinese strat- 
egy——and in the direction of the fifth scenario—lies as much in its propa- 
ganda role in international forums as in its ability to exert influence over 
clansmen and clients in the maquis with a view to entering into coalitions 
with erstwhile ideological antagonists now united by the anti-Vietnamese 
struggle. 


The American Connection 


Vang Pao is credited with being the driving force behind the forma- 
tion in New York in July 1981 of a “United Lao Liberation Front.” This 
U.S.-based front reportedly draws together eight prominent personalities 
associated with the ancien regime. General Phoumi Nosavan, a cousin of 
the former Premier of Thailand, Marshal Sarit, was the former self- 
styled “strong man” of Laos, and has never relinquished his ambitions to 
return to Laos since being forced into exile in 1964. Phoumi is reportedly 
seeking financial support from Washington, weapons from Beijing, and 
cooperation on the ground and in international forums from DK.» 
Mirsky has noted that a recent visitor to the National Security Council in 
Washington was Sisouk Na Champassak. His presence in Washington, 
while not proving U.S. complicity in the resistance, signals a shift in po- 
litical milieu for the former France-based activists.°4 
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While Sisouk, Phoumi, and Vang Pao together and separately press 
their influence and ply their connections in Washington, Vang Pao alone 
presents himself as representing a constituency in the U.S., that of 34,000 
H’mong refugees who still look to him for direction. Mirsky says that in 
addition to calls upon the U.S. State Department (which apparently seeks 
to play down his political weight), Vang Pao still has contacts with certain 
U.S. senators.*° Always a controversial figure because of his alleged com- 
plicity with the CIA in the opium trade in Laos, Vang Pao still has the 
wherewithal to keep the pipeline to Washington open. 

Concern by the Lao government over the New York meeting was 
such that it merited an editorial in Siang Pasason, the Party daily. Quot- 
‘ing a BBC report, the editorial affirmed that the leader of the “United 
Front” was Phoumi Nosavan. As the following quotation makes clear, the 
Lao side is as concerned with the emergence of a viable Indochinese op- 
position front as they are cynical about its chances against the common 
front presented by Hanoi, Vientiane, and Phnom Penh. 


The so-called Khmer United Front which the U.S. imperialists, the Bei- 
jing reactionaries and their henchmen hope to form with Sihanouk as 
leader remains a pipe-dream. Now they hope to set up another so-called 
united front for exiled Lao reactionaries with Phoumi Nosavan as leader. 
They want to use these two traitorous united fronts to support each other 
and their faithful tools for interfering in the internal affairs of the Indo- 
chinese countries.°° 


Chanda affirms that U.S. State Department officials, nozably the 
desk officer for Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea, have in fact met with a 
group of Lao emigres led by Sisouk, although not apparently at a policy 
level. He attributes the reticence of U.S. officials to discuss American in- 
volvement with the resistance to the fact that the U.S. maintains a diplo- 
matic presence in Vientiane.“ But if during the Ford and Carter 
administrations there was an official reluctance to become involved in In- 
dochinese affairs, the Reagan administration has apparently felt some- 
what less constrained. In the April to June period of 1981, CIA agents of 
Asian descent led 20-30 mercenaries in two attempts to rescue what were 
believed to be American soliders missing in action and held captive in 
southern Laos. Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger is on record as 
stating that appropriate action would be taken if the reports proved to be 
true. While CIA intelligence proved to be incorrect and the raid aborted, 
yet another sortie into Laos by the CIA in November 1981 has been re- 
ported by the Boston Globe.*® 


Thailand and the ‘‘Third Hand” 


The history of Thai involvement in the enterprise of “containing 
communism” in Laos led the newly installed communist regime in Vien- 
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tiane to brand the Thai as close allies of the imperialists and the local 
reactionaries (those opposed to the revolution). In a turn for the better 
during the Kriangsak administration, communiqués were signed between 
the Thai and Lao governments which, among other matters, underscored 
the pledge of both sides to curtail the activities of the “terrorists who see 
the border areas as their sanctuary to operate and disrupt the peace of the 
population along the border.” Asked to comment on the value of the com- 
munique for the Lao side, an official Lao spokesman hailed it as a “per- 
fect document.” In reply to a question concerning the outstanding 
irritants in the relationship with Thailand, the official conceded that 
problems stemmed from the power of both the “international reaction- 
aries” (a code word for China) and the pro-China groups within the 
Prem administration. Chinese, he observed, are numerous in Thailand 
and hold both economic and political power.” Clearly the situation has 
evolved dramatically since the Lao conflict with China became open. 

Detente between the two nations has not been without severe strains 
as evidenced by a cycle of border incidents and border closures. Charac- 
teristically, the two sides now blame breaches of the communique upon a 
“third hand.” For the Thai, this is the Vietnamese whose army operates 
with impunity on the Lao side of the frontier; the Lao castigate the ex- 
treme right within the Prem administration deemed to be manipulated by 
the Chinese. The face-saving involved in this ploy is not without founda- 
tion. Embodied in the official communiqués that emerge from official 
Lao-Thai meetings is the implicit quid pro quo that each side should 
forsake creating great mischief for the other. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Thai army has acknowledged that a new Thai communist party 
has been formed in Laos, known as the Pak Mai or New Party.© Equally 
disquieting for the Thai was the announcement of a pro-Soviet, pro-Viet- 
namese, and pro-Lao Thai Issan party in October 1979.6! Coexistence of 
the two nations at the state-to-state level is also in line with general West- 
ern diplomacy towards Laos, which seeks to tease that country out of its 
embrace with Vietnam by seducing it with the opportunity to indulge in 
the cross-Mekong trade. 

Thai provincial heads and regional military figures have been known 
to wink at the central government strictures on dampening down the re- 
sistance movement entirely. Indeed, the resistance draws manpower from 
the refugee camps and sustenance from the population, while Thai terri- 
tory serves as a staging area and rear base for the guerrilla. Increasingly, 
however, the most active centers of armed resistance are on Lao territory 
or are in liaison with the Chinese or DK guerrillas in their respective 
territories, which at the same time permit the resistance a certain auton- 
omy in its relationship with the Thai state. At the same time, the DK- 
spearheaded resistance would be stymied were it not for the tacit agree- 
ment entered into between the PRC and Thailand over the question of 
facilitating logistical supply of the DK forces through Thai territory.° 
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Interpretation of the evidence leads to the conclusion that, on paper 
at least, the Chinese have indeed attempted to capture, redirect, and inte- 
grate the various Lao resistance factions into a resistance coalition on an 
Indochina-wide scale, not only for the purpose of dealing a blow at the 
“junior hegemonist,” Vietnam, but also to strike back at the Soviet 
Union, partner of Vietnam and “chief hegemonist.” That the “coalition” 
is rent with contradictions is self-evident. Just as people get swept up in 
revolutions for different reasons, so have people become involved for vary- 
ing reasons in this new phenomenon in communist history—-a commu- 
nist-inspired and/or directed insurgency against another communist 
state. Clearly the resistance personalities, fronts, and armies hold alterna- 
tive views on the socialist or nonsocialist future for Laos (and Kam- 
puchea). For Vang Pao’s H’mong and Chao La’s Yao, that vision may be 
as much millennial/Taoist as socialist. The shape of Kongle’s “‘neutralist 
army” would be as hard to pin down as a blob of mercury. How, indeed, 
can one measure the personal ambitions of some of the ancien regime 
personalities who, if not downright counterrevolutionary and reactionary 
as their detractors would make out, certainly make for strange bed-fel- 
lows with the Chinese. Likewise, resistance by different sociceconomic 
strata and different minorities to cooperate with the new regime stems in 
part from the age-old problems of the accommodation of pluralist tradi- 
tions as well as regional, kin, and clan loyalties into a nation-state struc- 
ture. The special and complicating condition of contemporary Laos is that 
it also happens to be a state which is self-avowedly “building secialism.” 

As has been revealed, the Chinese-directed, “‘Indochina-wide re- 
sistance front” exists as the propaganda counterpart of Hanoi’s version of 
the “Indochina Federation.” The latter has taken on the nature of an 
article of faith as part of the sacred legacy of Ho Chi Minh and the 
Indochinese Communist Party. Accordingly, the three constituent mem- 
ber parties of the “Federation” share the view that the main contradiction 
at the present conjuncture is that between “reactionary forces within the 
Beijing ruling circles” (those deemed to be Maoist and who have there- 
fore relinquished the mantle of leader of the world revolution) acting in 
collusion with “U.S. imperialism” and “reactionary elements” within the 
ruling circles of some ASEAN countries, on the one hand, all ranged 
against the three as a “unity bloc,” supported by the Soviet Union, its 
allies, and the Southeast Asian peoples (always deemed to be reliable in 
communist parlance), on the other hand. However grandiose the re- 
sistance fronts and coalitions sound on paper, their propaganda “bark” is 
not matched by their military “bite.” The highest estimate (5000) of rebel 
manpower in the southern area of resistance in Laos suggests that the 
regime will not be overthrown tomorrow. While less positive about con- 
taining the external Chinese-directed resistance, Lao media reports re- 
flect guarded optimism in suppressing the domestic resistance. 
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Although the Lao and the Vietnamese tend to take at face value the 
“collusion” of the U.S. and China in the Indochinese resistance, there are 
differences in their respective approaches towards Vietnam, Kampuchea, 
and Laos. To affirm their argument, the Vietnamese are given to quoting 
a statement attributed to the U.S. Assistant Secretary for East Asia and 
the Pacific, John Holdridge: “So we will see, if we can, to find ways to 
increase the political, economic and, yes, military pressures on Vietnam, 
working with others in ways which would bring about, we hope, some 
change in Hanoi’s attitude towards the situation.”©? Pressed to explain 
this statement before a hearing of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Holdridge denied that the U.S. was 
supplying direct or indirect military support to the Indochinese resistance 
movements.** On the face of it, the U.S., as with Thailand, has sought to 
play upon and to cultivate that small amount of leverage that Laos man- 
ages to assert vis-a-vis Vietnam by means other than coercive. 

Since the meeting of the foreign ministers of the three at Phnom 
Penh in January 1980, the Lao side has constantly endorsed Vietnam’s 
diplomatic stand over Kampuchea. Unanimity was further expressed at 
conferences at Vientiane (July 1980), Ho Chi Minh (January 1981), 
Phnom Penh again (June 1981), and most recently at Vientiane (Febru- 
ary 1982). At the conference of foreign ministers in Ho Chi Minh City, 
Laos was appointed to act on behalf of the three Indochinese countries in 
conducting regional consultations with ASEAN countries. What the 
Western and ASEAN countries as well as Beijing object to most vehe- 
mently, however, is the acceptance of the Indochinese countries as a bloc 
in a way that would give false imprimatur to the Heng Samrin regime in 
Phnom Penh. Thus while the three wish to promote “discussion and di- 
alogue” between ASEAN and Indochina as a bloc, ASEAN nations— 
with Thailand and Singapore at the fore—as well as China and the U.S. 
will only entertain bilateral contacts with Laos and Vietnam while at the 
same time continuing to treat the PRK as a puppet regime. 

The apparent ambiguity in the Chinese position towards Laos is in- 
herent in the nature of the dilemma in which they are now stuck—i.e., to 
give more or less overt endorsement to the resistance. With an eye to the 
promised period of full party-to-party relations between China and Laos 
(and Vietnam), Beijing clearly does not want to foreclose all options that 
would allow it leverage over Lao “independence” from Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union. As a possible face-saving gesture and in the interest of pan- 
dering to “true” socialist internationalism by drawing upon the reserves 
of “friendship” between the Chinese and the Lao (and Vietnamese) “‘peo- 
ples,” the Chinese would be obliged to spit out its hitherto endorsed re- 
sistance coalitions like so many cherry pits sucked dry of their anti- 
Vietnamese and anti-nationalist flavor. 

Clearly it is the Soviet-backed armed Vietnamese domination of the 
Indochinese peninsula that supplies the raison d’étre of resistance move- 
ments in Laos and Kampuchea. The corollary is that as long as Hanoi 
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preempts by military suasion alternative political arrangements or align- 
ments in Laos or Kampuchea, the popular content of these resistance 
fronts can only expand. 


Geoffrey C. Gunn is a PhD candidate in Politics and affiliated with the Centre of 
Southeast Asian Studies at Monash University, Clayton, Victoria, Australia. 
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A STUDY IN EXECUTIVE-JUDICIAL 
CONFLICT 


The Indian Case 


Bhagwan D. Dua 








During the past decade or so, the Indian judiciary has 
suffered considerable damage to its pride and prestige. Between 1966 and 
1977, Mrs. Gandhi denounced judges and their judgments in her effort to 
bend the judiciary to her power. In the process she not only undermined the 
popular image of the institution but also destroyed its “mystery and mys- 
tique.” The Janata interregnum (1977-79) tried to restore to the judges some 
degree of confidence in themselves, but the return to power of Congress (I) 
in 1980 seems to have revived memories of the old Emergency regime. Even 
before Mrs. Gandhi had the time to settle into office, Justice P. N. Bhagwati 
of the Supreme Court, as if running for cover, despatched the following 
letter to her: 


May I offer you my heartiest congratulations on your resounding victory in the 
elections and your triumphant return as the Prime Minister of India. ...] am sure 
that with your iron will and firm determination, uncanny insight and dynamic 
vision, great administrative capacity and vast experience, overwhelming love and 
affection of the people and above all, a heart which is identified with the misery 
of the poor and the weak, you will be able to steer the ship of the nation safely to 
its Cherished goal.’ 


The letter was written in confidence. The press, however, received a copy of 
it, allegedly through the prime minister's office. Within days Justice V. D. 
Tulzapurkar referred to it in a bitter attack: “If judges start sending bouquets 
or congratulatory letters to a political leader on his political victory, eulogiz- 
ing him on assumption of a high office in adulatory terms, the people's 
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confidence in the judiciary will be shaken.”? The marathon debate that 
followed the episode not only put Bhagwati on the defensive but also 
exposed the shifting loyalties of the members of the Bench and. the Bar. 
Eager not to be caught on the wrong side of the fence, the judges presiding 
over the Janata-established special courts to try the sinners of the Emergency 
hastened to pack their files and closed the courts. 

Mrs. Gandhi, who had often viewed the courts as the center of political 
opposition, watched the widening cracks in the judicial edifice. And then, 
on March 18, 1981, she called into question the judicial integrity of the 
Janata-appointed judges: 


The former Janata regime had made a lot of appointments in the judiciary on 
political basis .. a dilemma faced by us was whether these persons appointed on 
political basis in the judicial services should be allowed to continue; and if they 
were continued, how can we expect justice from them? What is their credibility ?3 


It was an intimidating statement; a frontal attack on the judiciary had begun. 

And now, the Supreme Court seems to have caved in. It has not only 
appeased the government and given Mrs. Gandhi what she has been wanting 
for a long time, but it has also undermined its own independence by lower- 
ing the stature of the Chief Justice of India. This is the consequence of the 
Judges’ Transfer case in which a majority of a seven-judge Constitution 
Bench (set up to deal specifically with the interpretation of the Constitution) 
offered the government carte blanche to hire (including the Supreme Court 
judges), fire (temporary judges), and transfer (except on a mass scale) High 
Court judges without the usual consent of the Chief Justice of India. In other 
words, for all practical purposes Mrs. Gandhi has now been given a free 
hand to manage the judiciary the way she likes. 

The decision of the Bench, as one newspaper proclaimed, was a New 
Year's gift (the decision was announced on December 31, 1981) to the 
government. However, it was a gift that was very unkind to the giver. The 
gloomiest aspect of the judgment was the devastating obiter dicta against the 
supreme figure of the judictary, Chief Justice Y. V. Chandrachud. Appointed 
Chief Justice by the Janata regime, Chandrachud had been the anathema of 
the Congress (I) party for strongly thwarting the moves of the Gandhi 
government to pack the courts. The judgment not only proved him wrong 
but also made him the subject of unsavory comments. Chandrachud stood 
humiliated, ironically by his own “brothers” (a common way of addressing 
fellow justices), and the government rejoiced at the fissure running through 
the Court. “The judiciary,” commented the Statesman, “shall never be the 
same again.’ 
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This essay identifies the changing realities in the executive-judicial rela- 
tions since 1966 and suggests that judges, increasingly obliged to choose 
between judicial independence and survival, are choosing survival as the 
better part of valor. The Emergency regime had reduced the powers of the 
judiciary; the present regime is likely to establish a judiciary that is nominal 
in its functions and that legitimizes rather than questions the scope of execu- 
tive powers. The issue is not simply one of parliamentary sovereignty but 
also one of executive supremacy versus judicial review. 

The first three sections of this essay discuss executive-judicial relations 
during the three different federal leadership eras: the first Gandhi era, 1966- 
77; the Desai era, 1977-79; and the second Gandhi era, 1980 to the present. 
These are followed by some general concluding remarks. 


The First Gandhi Era, 1966-77 

With the enactment of a series of constitutional amendments (24th, 25th, 
26th, 29th) in 1971-72 to overcome the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Golak Nath (1967), Bank Nationalization (1970), and Privy Purses (1970) 
cases,> one might have thought that the issue of parliamentary sovereignty 
versus judicial review was settled and that the Court would not challenge the 
constituent power of the Parliament in the future. However, this did not 
happen. In the Keshavananda v. State of Kerala (1973) case, the Court decided 
that whereas the Parliament had the power to amend the Constitution, it had 
no power to emasculate or destroy its “basic structures.” It further held that 
the Parliament could not abrogate fundamental rights, though reasonable 
abridgment of such rights could be effected in the public interest.® 

The judgment was disturbing enough for the champions of parliamentary 
sovereignty, but some of the extra-judicial comments made by Justices 
Hegde and Mukherjea—that the government could not “speak on behalf of 
the entire people of this country” and that, given the vagaries of the electoral 
system, it did not “represent even the majority of the people in the coun- 
try 7—were simply too harsh for a government that had received a heavy 
mandate in the 1971 elections. As Upendra Baxi noted: “It was one thing to 
deny Parliament the last word in the matter of constitutional change; and 
quite another—and devastating—to deny the legitimacy of the constitution- 
ally prescribed procedures in fulfilment of which the then government was 
deemed to be the majority government.” 

The Keshavananda decision was delivered on April 24, 1973. Mrs. Gandhi 
struck back the next day. The government announced the appointment of 
Justice A. N. Ray as the Chief Justice of India in preference to three senior 
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judges who had dared to interpret Keshavananda boldly and in the face of 
open threats from the regime. As N. A. Palkhivala records: 


During the hearing ... the Attorney-General appearing for the Union of India 
and the counsel for some States expressly referred in open Court, both orally and 
in writing, to the alternative of “political action” if the Supreme Court's rulings 
did not find favour with the government. This background is not without signifi- 
cance in considering the cases of supersession.? 


The supersession of judges provoked volumes of protest from all across the 
country, but the government refused to admit that it had compromised the 
independence of the judiciary by its unprecedented action.!° On the con- 
trary, Steel Minister Mohan Kumaramangalam formulated a “commited 
judiciary” theory and insisted that it was incumbent on the part of the 
government to consider not merely “judicial integrity” but also the “philoso- 
phy and outlook” of judges.!! The controversy continued, almost unabated, 
for several years, but the judges received the message in unmistakable terms: 
behave or else. 

During the Emergency (1975-77), the Surpeme Court survived because it 
did not confront Mrs. Gandhi head-on. The Court did not formally give up 
its power of judicial review, but some judges began interpreting the Consti- 
tution in light of the new political climate. Justice Krishna lyer, for example, 
not only granted a quasi-absolute stay to Mrs. Gandhi against the operation 
of the Allahabad High Court judgment but also went out of his way to 
suggest that the Prime Minister had commited no “graver electoral vices” 
under the “draconian” section 123 of the Representation of People Act. 
“Draconian laws,” the Justice added, “do not cease to be law [sic] in courts 
but must alert a wakeful and quick-acting legislature.”!? If this was a mes- 
sage to the Prime Minister on how to proceed, she received it well. The 
besieged Parliament quickly passed the 39th amendment (Article 329A) to 
the Constitution, which not only validated the Prime Minister's election but 
also placed certain electoral laws beyond the pale of judicial review. The 
Supreme Court upheld Mrs. Gandhi’s election on November 7, 1975, under 
the retroactively changed electoral laws. However, it struck down Article 
329A(4) as ultra vires on the ground that it offended the rule of law—a part 
of the basic structure of the Constitution (vide Keshevananda). Thus, the 
Court accomplished a very difficult task: it provided a welcome relief to 
Mrs. Gandhi and, at the same time, preserved its own legitimate role by 
asserting the power of judicial review. There were, of course, arguments over 
the meaning of “basic structures,” but it was astonishing to note Justice 
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Chandrachud’s comment that the 39th amendment Act did not “destroy the 
democratic framework of our Government.”! 

Three days after the above judgment was delivered, the government re- 
quested the Court to reconsider Keshavananda. The Chief Justice assembled 
a Full Bench but dissolved it in indecent haste after two days of awkward 
exchange of arguments between “brother” justices and the Attorney-Gener- 
al of India. The outcome of the episode was unfortunate for Chief Justice 
Ray, for he was accused of playing to the tune of the regime which, as the 
Attorney-General pointed out in his nervousness, was seeking review of the 
case in order to amend “the very structure of the Government.”!4_ 

Though the theory of “basic structures” survived, the emergence of San- 
jay Gandhi on the political stage coupled with the deliberations of the 
Swaran Singh Committee to reform the Constitution!’ generated new fears 
in the corridors of the Court in early 1976. To begin with, Chief Justice Ray 
agreed, voluntarily or otherwise, with the President of India to the mass 
transfer of High Court judges who were allegedly out of line with the 
regime; this unprecedented move and the controversy surrounding it tre- 
mendously undermined the prestige of the Chief Justice.!° Following this 
came the Habeas Corpus (1976) case in which the Court (with the exeception 
of Justice H. R. Khanna) not only refused to grant relief to the victims of the 
preventive detention orders but also came close to endorsing the Emergency 
regime itself.!7 The conclusion of the Court in this case that the emergency 
provisions (MISA) lifted the rule of law in the country was tragic both for 
the victims and for the doctrine of basic structures of the Constitution, but 
the observations of some of the judges were lamentably notorious. For 
example, Justice Chandrachud, who turned a perfect somersault during the 
Janata regime and admitted having lacked the courage to resign after this 
judgment, said at the time: 

Counsel after counsel expressed the fear that during the Emergency the executive 

may whip and strip and starve the detenu and, if this be our judgment, even shoot 


him. Such misdeeds have not tarnished the image of free India and I have 
diamond-bright, diamond-hard hope that such things will never come to pass.'® 


Justice M. H. Beg went a step further. He not only appreciated the “care and 
concern” of the regime for the detenues, who were “well-housed, well-fed, 
and well-treated,” but also complimented the government for having avert- 
ed the “dangers of tomorrow” by taking the necessary security steps.!° And, 
in the Union of India v. Bhanudas (1977) case, the Court seemed so nervous 
that it almost abdicated its judicial function by declining to intervene in the 
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conditions, much less in the legality, of detention. Once again, Beg’s com- 
ments shocked civil libertarians: “Speaking for myself, I am inclined to 
suspect that a number of allegations made on behalf of detenues have the 
oblique motive of partisan vilification or political propaganda for which 
Courts are not proper places.”?° 

Despite the pro-regime decisions of the Supreme Court, the Parliament 
enacted the 42nd amendment (December 18, 1976), which not only abro- 
gated Keshavananda but also subordinated fundamental rights to the direc- 
tive principles of state policy and restricted the writ jurisdiction of State 
High Courts. And even though Mrs. Gandhi announced elections to the Lok 
Sabha on January 18, 1977, she did not hesitate to strike another blow at the 
Supreme Court ten days later when she announced the appointment of 
Justice Beg as the Chief Justice of India in preference to Justice Khanna, who 
had refused to toe the government line in the Habeas Corpus case. 

Like other institutions in society, the judiciary suffered enormous agony 
during the Emergency period; it yielded in substance to the autocratic rule of 
Mrs. Gandhi and in the process lost its institutional prestige and cohesive- 
ness. The identification of judges and lawyers either as pro-regime or anti- 
regime created schisms in the membership of the Bench and the Bar, and the 
courtrooms across the country became sites for partisan clashes rather than 
for civil discussions. 


The Desai Era, 1977-79 
The victory of the Janata party in March 1977 brought new hopes for the 
restoration of democratic government in the country. Prime Minister Mor- 
arji Desai, in his very first broadcast to the nation on April 4, said: 


I yield to none in my zealous regard for the independence of the judiciary.... I 
recognize that the right to liberty is the natural right of all the citizens of this 
country. We are resolved fully to restore those rights as embodied in the Consti- 
tution as it was before the eclipse in the last two years or so.?! 


Three days later, Shanti Bhusan, Union Law Minister, began restoring the 
lost constitutional balance. He introduced the 43rd amendment bill in the 
Lok Sabha (finally enacted in April 1978) to wipe out those provisions of the 
42nd amendment Act that had given sweeping powers to the Parliament to 
make laws dealing with “anti-national” activities and had required extraordi- 
nary majorities of the Supreme Court and High Court judges to declare on 
the constitutionality of Central and State laws, respectively.2? In May 1978, 
the government introduced the 45th amendment bill (renumbered as the 
44th amendment bill) not only to eliminate the remaining repressive features 
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of the 42nd amendment Act but also to establish a liberal democratic regime 
in the country. Unfortunately, the bill had a rough journey through the 
Congress-dominated upper house (Rajya Sabha), which passed it only after 
five of its crucial clauses—dealing inter alia with (a) the primacy of funda- 
mental rights over the directive principles of state policy; and (b) the com- 
pulsory use of a referendum to amend the basic structures of the Constitu- 
tion-—were dropped by the government. The bill, as enacted in May 1979, 
thus failed to provide for a liberal state, though it placed considerable 
restrictions on the emergency powers of the executive in order to prevent 
manipulation of the rules of the game in the future.”3 

Though the government could not restructure the Constitution the way it 
had promised, it made major efforts to restore confidence in the community 
of judges. For one thing, the 44th amendment bill and the debate that 
followed it did convey a welcome message to the judiciary that the govern- 
ment, unlike the Emergency regime, was willing to recognize the correctness 
of Keshavananda and to limit the constituent powers of the Parliament. For 
another, the government, through its proposed device of a referendum to 
amend the basic structures of the Constitution, indicated to the judiciary 
that it had a coordinate status with the Parliament and that the sovereign will 
of the people alone could change this structural balance. In addition, the 
government reaffirmed the “seniority principle” in judicial appointments 
and appointed, despite some loud protests, Justice Chandrachud as the Chief 
Justice of India in February 1978. It also canceled Mrs. Gandhi's mass 
transfer of High Court judges to emphasize that the Constitution did not 
contemplate punitive transfers (1.e., transfers without the “effective” consul- 
tation of the Chief Justice of India) of judges.”4 

In view of the reassuring political climate, the Supreme Court began 
demonstrating a renewed sense of confidence and vitality. In most of the 
decisions made between 1977 and 1979, the Court exhibited a new social 
awareness of its role in the political system. Besides taking some important 
initiatives in matters of legal aid, prison reforms, and administration of 
criminal justice, it oriented its constitutional interpretations to the task of 
the public good. In Pathak (1977), the Court awarded substantive justice 
when it ruled that the State could not abrogate the bonus settlement with 
the workers of the Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) under the facade of 
“public interest.” And, the sound and fury that accompanied the ruling in 
Maneka (1977) left no doubt that the Court was burying its emergency past 
and emerging as the final guardian of fundamental rights. “Governments 
come and go,” said Justice Iyer, “but the fundamental rights of the people 
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cannot be subject to wishful value-sets of the political regimes of the passing 
day.’’> If the restriction imposed on personal freedom indicated any abuse 
of power, added Justice Bhagwati, “the arms of the Court (were) long 
enough to reach it and to strike it down.’ 

Though the Court would have preferred to stay out of the vortex of 
national politics, it was drawn into it in the Dissoletion (1977) and in the 
Special Courts Reference (1978) cases. In the Dissolution case, the Court upheld 
the Janata’s move to dismiss nine Congress State governments (a decision 
under which Mrs. Gandhi removed an equal number of Janata State govern- 
ments in 1980) and suffered some justified criticism for the elaborate defen- 
sive policy statements that it made in support of its decision.” In the Special 
Courts Reference case, the court almost got coopted in the Janata's task of 
bringing the sinners of the Emergency to quick trial when it not only af- 
firmed the legislative competence of the Parliament to enact the Special 
Courts bill but also suggested the modifications in the bill that would make 
it constitutionally valid.2® Though it was argued that the bill, which selected 
offenders with special reference to the emergency period, created a separate 
class of offenders (and hence violated the right to equality), the Court over- 
ruled the objection on pragmatic grounds and in the interest of speedy trials. 
The Court was accused (and perhaps rightly so) of legitimizing the move of 
the new political masters to make the trial of their adversaries spectacular, if 
not unfair. 

While the Court was skillful in dealing with political issues, it must be 
admitted that it failed to operate as a cohesive institution. Chief Justice Beg 
(Mrs. Gandhi’s appointee who retired in February 1978) came in for heavy 
criticism from the press (particularly for his Habeas Corpus decision) and 
from his own “brother” justices for hobnobbing with the Acting President 
of India during the Dissolution case. Justice Goswami put it on record, much 
to the embarrassment of the Chief Justice: 


I part with the records with a cold shudder. The Chief Justice was good enough 
to tell us that the acting President saw him during the time we were considering 
judgment after having announced the order and that there was mention of this 
pending matter during the conversation. I have given this matter most anxious 
thought, and even the strongest judicial restraint which a judge would prefer to 
exercise, leaves me no option but to place this on record hoping that the majesty 
of the High Office of the President, who should be beyand the high watermark 
of any controversy, suffers not in the future.?9 


As the retirement of Chief Justice Beg drew closer, a Bombay Memorandum 
(prepared by fifty-two public men and advocates) called into question the 
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integrity of both Justice Chandrachud (next-in-line of seniority) and Justice 
Bhagwati for their decision in the Habeas Corpus case and appealed to the 
government not to appoint any one of them as the Chief Justice of India. 
The Memorandum said: “The people of the country can hardly be expected 
to allow the Supreme Judicial Power in the State to pass into the hands of 
Judges whose record can do no credit to any freedom loving people or to 
the Supreme Court.” >0 

Criticism notwithstanding, the Janata government embraced the “senior- 
ity principle” and appointed Justice Chandrachud as the next Chief Justice of 
India though attacks on his personal integrity continued long thereafter. 
Arun Shourie wrote: 


Thus, we have our “leaders” and our “laws.” We have our judges too. Judges 
represented at the top by a judge who one day upholds the fascist decision of a 
clique to deny six hundred and fifty million the right to habeas corpus, who the 
next day wishes he had the courage to resign rather than pronounce that judg- 
ment, who the day after addresses one of the principal culprits of the Emergency 
[Sanjay Gandhi] again and again as “a very responsible member of society.””?! 


Thus, public criticism put both the Chief Justices (Beg and his successor, 
Chandrachud) on the defensive; they were made to feel guilty for their 
decisions during the Emergency, and this robbed both of them of their 
Capacity to give a corporate identity to the Court. Chief Justice Beg received 
very little respect from his colleagues while Chief Justice Chandrachud 
sought to build his credibility among justices during the Janata interregnum 
until he ran into trouble with the Congress (I) patty. 


The Second Gandhi Era 
Mrs. Gandhi's return to power in January 1980 revived the anti-judiciary 
hysteria of the Emergency period. The judiciary, some Congress (I) politi- 
Cians insisted, needed an overhaul because it was contaminated by the Janata 
partisanship. On January 14, 1980, Law Minister Shiv Shankar promised (a) 
that the system of appointment of judges would be reviewed in order to 
make the judiciary more committed to the ideals of the Constitution, and (b) 
that the “obnoxious” Act relating to special courts would be repealed.4? As 
if to escape the wrath of the new masters, all courts dealing with cases 
against Mrs. Gandhi and others began moving with the winds of political 
change. A day after the Minister of Law made his statement, Justice Jain 
invoked “improper procedure” in the creation of his special court and hastily 
closed its doors after summarily dismissing all cases against Mrs. Gandhi 
and others. The judge said that “the creation and establishment of this court 
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and the declaration and designations to try the said cases were not made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and are, therefore, of no 
effect and confer no jurisdication on this court. A month later, Justice 
Joshi declared the establishment of his special court unconstitutional and 
dismissed the “jeep scandal” against Mrs. Gandhi.34 In the last week of 
March, Justice Aggarwal discharged Sanjay Gandhi and his co-accused 
Singh in the polymix case, observing that “accusations against them lacked 
reasonable ground to expect a conviction and as such could be regarded as 
groundless.”’>° 

The Supreme Court, it appears, carefully distinguished constitutional mat- 
ters from issues involving a “cocktail of law and politics.” While the Court 
held its own in constitutional matters and refused to play the politics of the 
establishment until mid-1981 (when it began caving in to the government), it 
awarded politically expedient justice on “cocktail” issues. In April 1980, a 
three-member Bench set aside the conviction of both Sanjay Gandhi and 
V. C. Shukla in the notorious Kissa Kursi Ka case, leaving without cover 
both Justice O. N. Vohra (who, after eleven months of trial and 6,500 pages 
of evidence, had convicted them and who, later on, paid the price for doing 
so when he was refused a permanent position on the Delhi Bench) and Chief 
Justice Chandrachud (who, as a member of the Supreme Court Bench, had 
canceled Sanjay Gandhi's bail on May 5, 1978, and sent him to jail for one 
month “for tampering with witnesses” in this case.>°). The Supreme Court, as 
A. G. Noorani wrote, did not take note of the fact that Sanjay Gandhi had 
been charged for “attempting to suborn the prosecution witnesses” and that 
“the innocent ought not to and, indeed, do not tend to tamper with wit- 
nesses.’ 77 

In May 1980, another Surpreme Court Bench, consisting of Justices 
Reddy and Iyer, gave a politically expedient (though legally questionable) 
decision when it dismissed two appeals, one challenging the withdrawal of 
the Baroda Dynamite case by the erstwhile Janata government, and another 
arising Out of the withdrawal of cases against Bansi Lal by the Gandhi 
government.?® Describing the submissions in the case as a “cocktail of law 
and politics,” Justice Reddy, who wrote the judgment, warned that “criminal 
justice is not a plaything and a court is not a playground for politicking. ... 
If political fortunes are to be reflected in the processes of the court, very 
soon the credibility of law will be lost.” And yet, the judgment concluded: 
“To persist with prosecutions, where emotive issues are involved, in the 
name of vindicating the law may even be utter foolishness bordering on 
insanity.”>9 The Court’s ruling that politically motivated prosecutions were 
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different and could be treated differently was, of course, good politics but 
bad jurisprudence. Relying on this judgment, the Delhi Metropolitan Mag- 
istrate, V. B. Gupta, allowed the prosecution to withdraw, in the so-called 
public interest, a criminal case against Sanjay Gandhi and others who were 
involved in violent clashes with the Delhi police while protesting against the 
setting up of special courts in May 1979.4 In fact, once the Supreme Court 
had given the lead, all 35 criminal cases against Sanjay Gandhi were gradual- 
ly withdrawn or settled in his favor. 

While decisions in “cocktail” cases brought no special honor to the 
courts, a few constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court were highly 
irksome for the ruling party. In May 1980, a five-member Bench of the 
Supreme Court, presided over by Chief Justice Chandrachud, struck down 
two of the most crucial clauses of the controversial 42nd amendment Act in 
the Minerva Mills case and reaffirmed Keshavananda. The Court ruled that 
section 55 of the amendment Act “is beyond the amending power of the 
Parliament and is void since it removes all limitations on the power of 
Parliament to amend the Constitution and confers power upon it to amend 
the Constitution so as to damage or destroy its basic or essential features or 
its basic structure.’4! This reassertion of the power of judicial review by the 
Supreme Court upset many ruling politicians, who saw in it a new challenge 
to the progressive policies of their government. The General Secretary of the 
Congress (I) party warned that the judgment will have “serious political and 
constitutional implications,” and the Law Minister suggested that the gov- 
ernment would "appeal to the Supreme Court to constitute a larger bench to 
reconsider the order.”4? 

The controversy relating to the Minerva Mills case never abated. At the 
same time, however, the Supreme Court became the target of yet another 
Congress (I) attack when it held in the LIC Bonus case (1980) that the old 
bonus settlements to lower employees of the Corporation were valid and 
must be paid. The government brought in new legislation to nullify this 
judgment, but the Court passed an interlocutory order refusing to stay 
payments pending the validity of the new legislation.43 And, when the Su- 
preme Court began admitting writ petitions in early 1981 challenging the 
validity of the preventive detention law (i.e., the National Security Ordinance 
and the National Security Act 1980 which replaced it) and of the Special 
Bearer Bonds Act 1981 (which was designed to recover black-market money 
in the country), the Gandhi government renewed its attempt to cut the Court 
to size. Besides blaming the judiciary for many of the ills afflicting society, 
the ruling circles began debating the virtues of a presidential form of govern- 
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ment in which the judiciary, stripped of its constitutional power to review 
legislation, would be made accountable to some kind of politically appoint- 
ed Superior Council. Such debates became so irksome that Justice Iyer of the 
Supreme Court, in one of his public lectures, remarked that a “presidential 
system had the potential to subvert democracy” and that the Parliament 
would be well-advised to consider if such a change would not “violate the 
basic structure of the Constitution. "44 

Though the entire judicial system was pressured to conform, the ruling 
party zeroed in its attack on the pater familias. Unlike Justice Bhagwati, who 
was labeled as a Congress (I) man for his laudatory letter to Mrs. Gandhi, 
Chief Justice Chandrachud had a very low rating with the ruling household. 
Appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court by the Janata government—a 
disqualification in itself under the new regime—Chandrachud had not ex- 
actly endeared himself to the Gandhis for sending Sanjay to jail in 1978 or 
for turning volte face during the Janata period. By mid-1981, the estrange- 
ment between Chandrachud and the ruling party was so great that Askoke 
Sen, a Congress (I) MP and the President of the Supreme Court Bar Associa- 
tion, even hinted at his impeachment by Parliament.*? Undaunted, the Chief 
Justice continued to defend the judiciary against executive interference and 
called upon the Bench and the Bar to be united as this was “the only way we 
could fight the provocation and attack on the judges.”46 On July 12, 1981, 
Chandrachud made his stand clear: “As the head of the judiciary does not 
interfere with the functioning of the Cabinet or ministry, so the head of the 
executive should not interfere with the functioning of the judiciary.” 47 

When I interviewed the Minister of Law, six chief justices, and eleven 
judges of various High Courts in July and August 1981, the battle lines 
seemed firmly drawn between the executive and the judiciary. While the 
Minister insisted that Chief Justice Chandrachud was creating insurmount- 
able problems*® for the government's attempt to overhaul the increasingly 
“communal and partisan” justice system, all but two af the High Court chief 
justices and judges felt that the ulterior motive of the government was to 
discipline all those judges whose judgments did not sit well with the ruling 
party. The danger to the independence of the judiciary, they said, was “very 
real” because (a) the government was not only the biggest litigant in the 
courts but also believed in the “righteousness” of its actions; (b) some public 
officials and lawyers—the “toady boys” of the ruling party—had a notice- 
able tendency to keep dossiers on judges and to “tattoo” them black or 
white for the political masters; and (c) the Court Chambers and Bar Associa- 
tions were more engaged in internal feuds than in preserving the institutional 
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integrity of the judiciary. Communalism, they argued, was a country-wide 
phenomenon, not restricted to the judiciary alone, and the government had 
to have a broader approach to remove it. 

The issue that had forced Chief Justice Chandrachud to give a clarion call 
for unity was the government's insistence in having a free hand in the 
appointment, confirmation, and transfer of High Court judges—a constitu- 
tionally questionable power but used by the government during the Emer- 
gency to humiliate non-pliant judges.4? Throughout 1980, the Chief Justice 
had refused to submit to pressures and made the government appoint eight 
chief justices to High Courts (and five judges to the Supreme Court) accord- 
ing to well-established constitutional practices. However, the government 
was getting desperately anxious not only to appoint its own loyal supporters 
to the Bench but also to transfer or “weed out” some 115 High Court 
judges, half of whom were temporary, appointed by the Janata government. 
Thus, when the Minister of Law announced his “appointment and transfer 
policy”—that each High Court should have one-third of its judges and its 
chief justice from outside the State and that such a task should be accom- 
plished by transferring judges from one High Court to another—Chief Jus- 
tice Chandrachud was quick to react: 


I do not think it will be either feasible or proper to transfer each and every sitting 
Chief Justice of the High Court to another High Court or to appoint an outside 
Judge as Chief Justice. ... [The question is] so replete with practical difficulties 
and involves question of such high principles that a very careful thought shall 
have to be given to it before a final decision is taken.°° 


Chandrachud’s stand was in line with the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Sheth v. Union of India (1977) which held that “transfers on a wholesale 
basis” that left no scope for careful deliberations of “the facts in each 
particular case” were outside the “contemplation of our Constitution.” The 
Court had concluded that even individual transfers could not be effected by 
the government without the “effective” and “real” consultation of the Chief 
Justice of India as provided in Article 222(1) of the Constitution. Thus, the 
Chief Justice of India was willing to consider individual cases and did recom- 
mend the transfer of Madras High Court Chief Justice Ismail to Kerala and 
of Patna High Court Chief Justice Singh to Madras in January 1981, but he 
was adamant not to endose the government policy of wholesale transfers.>! 
Despite the fact that these were cases of individual transfers duly recom- 
mended by Chandrachud, both the Chief Justice and the government did 
suffer some embarrassment when Ismail resigned in protest’? and Singh 
appealed the decision to the Supreme Court. 
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While the transfer policy was still being debated in early 1981, the gov- 
ernment began twisting the arms of Janata-appointed temporary or addition- 
al judges. Initially appointed for a period of two years, it was a well-estab- 
lished convention before the Emergency interregnum either to extend their 
term if the business of the courts so warranted or to confirm them against 
permanent vacancies in various High Courts. By mid-1981, the government 
had confirmed a few of the additional judges but kept most of them on 
tenterhooks either by giving them last-minute short-term extensions>? or by 
dropping them unceremoniously on the expiry of their term. Justice Tulza- 
purkar of the Supreme Court was, in fact, constrained to remark that the 
government was treating judges “worse than clerks.” 

The government had also asked the additional judges (see Ministry of 
Law circular of March 18, 1981) to give an undertaking that they would 
have no objection to being transferred outside their States on appointment 
to permanent positions. All these tactics to undermine the role of the judi- 
ciary brought an angry response from Chandrachud: 


What is involved in the issue is not the motive or intentions of someone but the 
principles. When Article 222 of the Constitution clearly says that a judge can be 
transferred [or appointed under Article 224] after consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India... how can the executive then assume that it alone has the right 
to transfer a judge or grant an extension to an additional judge. Since the 
executive is controlled by political leaders .. it may, it is feared, transfer a judge 
to a far-off place like Sikkim; the Andaman Islands or Assam, or refuse to grant 
him further extension if he does not toe the line.* 


In June 1981, the “motives” of the government became quite obvious when 
it refused extensions to O. N. Vohra (who had convicted Sanjay Gandhi in 
the Kissa Kurs? Ka case) and S. N. Kumar (who was labeled a Janata candi- 
date but was recommended for appointment by Chief Justice Chandrachud 
against the wishes of the Delhi Chief Justice>*) of the Delhi High Court. 
While Vohra did not challenge the decision, many legal luminaries took 
Kumar's case to the Supreme Court. 

Thus, when a seven-member Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court, 


presided over by Justice Bhagwati, met on July 20, 1981, it was asked to’ 


decide on three thorny questions. The first was whether Singh had been 
properly transferred from Patna to Madras; the second was whether the 
circular of March 18, 1981, seeking the consent of additional judges for 
transfer, was within the brief of the Minister of Law; and the third was 
whether the government had acted correctly in dispensing with the services 
of Kumar. 


od 
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Before the Constitution Bench reached its decision on these crucial issues, 
it was obvious that the Court was badly disunited. Besides the usual ideolog- 
ical divisions—left, center, right—that had overtaken the Court, the extent 
of backbiting among the judges had gained a certain measure of notoriety in 
legal circles. Justice Tulzapurkar had attacked Justice Bhagwati for eulogiz- 
ing the Prime Minister; Justice Desai had stalked off to his chamber in anger 
when one of his colleagues reminded him that the oath of office was more 
important than social sympathies; Justice Bhagwati had found Chief Justice 
Chandrachud “guilty” of not fulfilling the judicial requirement of circulating 
his own judgment among “brother” judges in the Minerva Mills case; and 
Justice Iyer had responded from public platforms to Justice Tulzapurkar 
when the latter had attacked him for his “irrelevant perorations and ser- 
mons.”>” Given the tendency among the judges to fight out their political 
and personal battles in public, the Court seemed wanting both in will’8 and 
in cohesiveness to fight th2 government in the present case. 

Thus, when the Constitution Bench, by a majority of four-to-three, an- 
nounced its judgment on December 30, 1981, it was hailed as the most 
precious New Year's gift to the ruling party. The essence of the decision was 
that: (a) Singh’s transfer from Patna to Madras was in order; (b) the Law 
Ministry’s circular was valid since it applied to judges who had yet to be 
confirmed; and (c) the government was correct in dispensing with the ser- 
vices of Kumar even though Chief Justice Chandrachud was opposed to it. 
The implications of the decision were obvious—consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India, as provided in the Constitution, did not mean concurrence 
of the Chief Justice, and the government was free to hire (including the 
Supreme Court judges), fire, and transfer all the additional judges provided 
it had gone through certain formal constitutional procedures. The more 
portentous rider in the judgment was that the last word in these matters 
rested with the President of India alone. In contravention of well-established 
conventions, the President could even initiate proposals*? for the appoint- 
ment of judges to High Courts and to the Supreme Court. In other words, 
the ruling party could now parcel out the posts of judges from its own party 
headquarters. As one Supreme Court advocate put it: “The President means 
the Congress (I), under the present circumstances. This is a scandal. From 
now on, the ragamuffins of the ruling party will have the right to decide who 
will be a High Court judge, or even its chief justice.’ 

While the government celebrated the judgment, the Court lost most of its 
aura of respectability by exposing its internal divisions. Justice Bhagwati 
began showering choice innuendoes on Chandrachud— “figuratively de- 
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scribed as pater familias,” who could claim no “primacy over other constitu- 
tional functionaries” and who had taken a “constitutionally impermissible” 
position in the Kumar case®!—and the attack became more vicious as the 
arguments proceeded in the case. Though Chandrachud’s move to recom- 
mend Singh’s transfer from Patna to Madras was upheld (and this was the 
only saving grace for Chandrachud), there was a sinister move on the part of 
the government to destroy his personal credibility even on this issue. Chan- 
drachud had filed an affidavit before the Constitution Bench stating that he 
had consulted the President of India in regard to Singh’s transfer. However, 
when the issue came up before the Bench, President Sanjiva Reddy sent a 
special message to the Court denying that he had been consulted iz person by 
Chandrachud.°? This gave yet another opportunity to Bhagwati to criticize 
the Chief Justice: “It is an affidavit which is made by the Chief Justice [and 
yet | the statement made... is delightfully vague."®3 And, when Justice Desai 
insisted that he must know the constitutional connotation of the term “Pres- 
ident,” K. Parasaran, Solicitor-General for India, asked: “Why did we have a 
Supreme Court if we could not take as truth the sworn statement of the 
Chief Justice of India?”ć4 The affidavit, of course, was accepted but Chan- 
drachud’s credibility was definitely put on the line. 

A rather unusual feature of the judgment that caused great jubilations 
among the ruling politicians was the peroration by the majority of the 
Constitution Bench on the “value-packing” of judges in order to get rid of 
the “cancer-ridden” judicial system. The chorus on value-packing was loud 
and clear. “The Judiciary,” said Bhagwati, “has a socio-economic destina- 
tion” because the Constitution is “not a non-aligned parchment.’® Desai 
went a little further: “The three organs of the government created by the 
Constitution must march in step. All must be imbued with the same values. 
Judges must be value-packed."° And Justice Venkataramiah talked of the 
desirability of having “people’s judges” who alone could “fit into the 
scheme of popular democracy.”®? Even Mrs. Gandhi could not have said it 
better! 


Conclusion 
Apart from the issue of parliamentary supremacy in constitutional matters 
and despite the historic suicide committed by the Supreme Court in the 
Judges’ Transfer case, the ruling party is not likely to give up its tirade against 
the judiciary until it toes the government line. How long the Supreme Court 
will remain a politically relevant and nationally significant institution is rath- 
er difficult to predict, but a Catch-22 questionnaire of the Law Commission, 
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seeking alternatives to this august body, is already making judges of the 
“Hall of Justice” extremely nervous. The questionnaire, which contains sug- 
gestive answers, revolves around the presumption of a buried fixation: junk 
the Supreme Court. As R. K. Makhija, President of the Delhi Court Bar 
Association, put it: 


Mathew [head of the Commission and a retired Supreme Court judge] wants to 
complete his unfinished task of reducing the Supreme Court to the status of a 
serf. He wants to block the writs in the name of reducing workload. He wants to 
cut back on hearing so that points that do not suit the executive cannot be 
clarified.... Finally, he wants to do away with the very Supreme Court which 
cradled him for six long years and wants to play the Frankenstein to it.% 


It may be a fraudulent interpretation of democracy to have a government 
that is above its own laws, but there seems no dearth of zealot advocates of 
this concept of government among the members of the ruling party. The 
tragedy is that some of the judges, determined not to be hurt, are undermin- 
ing the very institution that ts the source of their strength. 
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The past decade has been a time of unprecedented 
stress for the Indian police. Briefly, they have become deeply involved in 
partisan politics: they are preoccupied with it, penetrated by it, and now 
participate individually and collectively in it. This politicization has contrib- 
uted to what is generally recognized as a decline in the rule of law. This essay 
will demonstrate this thesis by examining three aspects of Indian policing: 
(1) political direction, (2) police strikes, and (3) violence and crime. Although 
each of these features has a unique dynamic, which is explained, they are also 
related. The final section describes this interaction and links it to general 
factors shaping contemporary Indian political life. 

For readers unfamiliar with the Indian police system, a bit of description 
may be helpful. Except for some specialized police not worth mentioning, 
there is only one police force in India. Police organizations do not have 
concurrent jurisdictions as in the United States with its national, state, coun- 
ty, and municipal police. The police throughout the country are organized 
according to a single piece of national legislation. At the same time, opera- 
tional command is decentralized, being the prerogative of India’s states. 
Thus the bulk of police are state police but are similar to one another in 
organization, training, command, and rank hierarchy. The national govern- 
ment’s police consist only of the small Central Bureau of Investigation, 
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primarily for security work, the Border Security Force, and the Central Re- 
serve Police, whose personnel come under the command of state officers 
except in times of national emergency. Senior officers, referred to as gazett- 
ed ranks, may be recruited at both national and state levels but belong to 
state cadres throughout their careers. Junior officers (non-gazetted ranks) are 
recruited only at state levels. The Indian Police Service (IPS) refers to senior 
officers who have been recruited by the central government, even though 
they are assigned to the several states. They constitute the elite of the Indian 
officer corps. 


Political Direction 

The declaration of emergency rule by Mrs. Gandhi in 1975 had a profound 
effect on the Indian police, but it would be wrong to conclude that it was 
responsible for the increased penetration of politics into policing. Politics 
had been gradually creeping into police decision making for a long time; the 
Emergency merely injected it explicitly and dramatically. The Emergency 
represents high politicization, if you will, as opposed to low politicization. It 
is important to discuss both. 

The declaration of Emergency forced the Indian police, especially senior 
officers of the IPS, to confront the Nuremberg dilemma. Should they accept 
orders they believed to be improper and politically motivated? Officers were 
confronted with agonizing decisions about detaining opposition politicians, 
harassing radical groups like the Naxalites, and rounding up men for steril- 
ization. Some of these orders were legal, being covered by the Emergency 
authorization; others were not. Even when legal, many were narrowly self- 
serving of particular political parties or individuals. Twice before since Inde- 
pendence the police had been asked to carry out politically inspired law 
enforcement but exclusively at state levels—under the Communist-led gov- 
ernments of Jyoti Basu in West Bengal and E. M. S. Namboodripad in 
Kerala. The Emergency was the first time senior police officials at the center 
as well as at state levels faced openly proclaimed political exigency. 

The Janata Party’s stunning electoral victory in 1977 confirmed the grow- 
ing split within the Indian police between those who had cooperated with 
Mrs. Gandhi's regime and those who had not. The new government righ- 
teously set about to punish officials who had abused power. The revelations 
of the Shah Commission confirmed widely shared suspicions about the 
moral corruption of both the IPS and Indian Administrative Service (IAS). 
Many officers were publicly censured, either in courts or through depart- 
mental proceedings, leading to loss of position and even imprisonment. Just 
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as this process of purging and reconsolidation had about run its course, Mrs. 
Gandhi returned to power in January 1980. 

This was a tremulous moment from the point of view of the all-India 
services. Mrs. Gandhi was in a position to determine whether administration 
was to be professional or partisan. She had a choice between using power to 
enforce discipline beholden to her or to insist that professional responsibility 
be enhanced in administration, especially with respect to criminal justice and 
the maintenance of public order. To most observers, and certainly to officers 
in the police, it quickly appeared as if administration was to serve govern- 
ment rather than law. Throughout India, officers censured by Janata were 
rehabilitated. The signal was nowhere clearer then in Delhi where J. S. 
Bhinder, who had been prosecuted but not convicted of murder under 
Janata, was named Police Commissioner. Approximately three hundred 
other ranks were also transferred to other posts. The polarization within the 
ranks lingering from the Emergency was revived as “Mrs. Gandhi's officers” 
were given power. Investigations involving actions during the Emergency or 
touching Mrs. Gandhi’s entourage were stopped. In a well-publicized inci- 
dent, the senior officer in the Central Bureau of Investigation in charge of 
the Kissa Kursa Ka case (involving Sanjay Gandhi) was arrested by a contin- 
gent of Haryana armed police in the middle of the night, bundled into a 
truck, and taken to jail out of the state. The pretext was an alleged connec- 
tion with a political kidnapping some years before. When over two hundred 
IPS officers signed a petition protesting this highhandedness, the officer was 
quickly given bail and sent back to his home cadre in Orissa. But the die 
appeared to be cast. While emergency rule was not reimposed, partisanship 
in administration seemed to be. Ironically, many members of both the IPS 
and IAS sympathized with the need for strengthening government control in 
the face of mounting public indiscipline. But they did not want this at the 
expense of professionalism. 

The shocks represented by these initial acts of political assertion have not 
been repeated by Mrs. Gandhi's government. Indeed, partisan pressure, at 
least on central cadres, appears to be lower than at any time prior to the 
Emergency. At the same time, memories are vivid among administrators, 
creating a watchful sense of anxiety that will take many years to dispel. 

These “high” political developments merely set the seal, however, on a 
process of political manipulation that had been going on for some time. 
State politicians in particular had been trying for years to bend law enforce- 
ment to their own purposes. By the late 1970s political pressure on police 
officers was felt at all rank levels down to Assistant Sub-Inspector. Officers 
throughout India told stories of being asked to drop investigations against 
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people with political connections or to file trivial charges against political 
opponents in order to harass them. Local politicians even sat in police 
stations in order to serve as a buffer between their supporters and the police. 
Station-house officers, especially, were courted and made to feel important. 
Searching for leverage in particular cases, politicians would start with lower- 
ranking officers, then go up the hierarchy until they found someone who 
would do their bidding. All else failing, they would appeal through the party 
structure to the Chief Minister. Considering the enormous number of ac- 
tions taken by the police in the country as a whole, it is undoubtedly true 
that only a small proportion were actually affected by politics. Nonetheless, 
the qualitative impact was dramatic. Many people, police officers among 
them, began to feel that India was developing a dual system of justice—one 
through the formal channels of the criminal justice system and the other 
through political channels. 

There were other indications that politics shaped police administration. 
Throughout India, chief ministers of states adopted the practice of taking 
the portfolio of home minister, which has jurisdiction over the police. Law 
enforcement was clearly perceived as being crucial to politics. (This is in 
marked contrast to western democracies where money and patronage, not 
criminal justice, are the important levers. In Britain, for example the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, not the Home Minister, is the most powerful politi- 
cal figure next to the Prime Minister.) Indian officers who have held out 
against political pressure have been summarily transferred. In Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, Inspectors-General of Police and District Superintendents serve 
less than one year in office, and stationhouse officers are often transferred 
after only six months. This problem is not so acute in South India; but 
similar stories are told and apprehension ts only slightly less intense. Inspec- 
tors-General have had to learn to calculate the number of times they take a 
stand against the transfers requested by politicians through chief ministers. 
Electoral changes invariably cause turnover in police personnel, even far 
down the rank structure. Politicians talk openly about “our” and “their” 
police officers. 

Political manipulation has led to a decline in discipline within the police. 
Senior officers tell many stories of non-gazetted policemen who have been 
drunk, insolent, corrupt, brutal, or criminal, yet have been saved time after 
time through political influence. To hear the IPS tell it, senior police officers 
are no longer in control of their own house. 

Police officers themselves are not blameless. Recognizing that appoint- 
ments, promotions, and especially postings often depend on politica! influ- 
ence, Officers safeguard themselves by making political allies. IPS officers 
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scornfully mention having seen colleagues going from office to office in 
state government offices, waiting on today’s powerful ministers. At the same 
time, they talk of the enormous hardship on their families of being exiled to 
distant towns in the countryside or having to pull their children out of good 
city schools at a moment's notice. A kind of Gresham’s Law has begun to 
work wherein the intrusion of politics in matters of police management leads 
to solicitation of further political influence. 

Within the Indian Police Service, one rib of India’s vaunted “steel frame,” 
there is now a pervasive sense of disillusionment and loss of élan. Through- 
out India, IPS officers speak passionately about the corrupting effects of 
politics. Although excellent people are still joining the service, motivated 
largely, one suspects, by economic considerations, the new recruits are more 
cynical than heretofore in that they recognize clearly the compromises that 
the system will require. What this comes to is that in the past twenty years 
the IPS has experienced a loss of pride. Its members no longer feel that they 
are an important force moving India ahead socially, economically, or, more 
important, morally. Their sense of patriotic purpose has dwindled, and they 
have become fatalistically resigned to life in a system they no longer power- 
fully shape. 

IPS officers are not just disillusioned with the political system, they are 
disillusioned with themselves. Collegiality—i.e., pride and trust in one an- 
other—has declined markedly. In its place is place-seeking and suspicion. 
One might have thought that the IPS, with its proud tradition of national 
service, might draw together as a group to resist improper demands from the 
political realm and to defend officers who take a stand on principle. This has 
rarely happened, and certainly not consistently. The IPS association, the 
national fraternal organization of senior ranks, has singularly failed to face 
the issues presented here. It is revealing that senior officers are more pessi- 
mistic about the possibilities for collegial regeneration than junior officers. 
Their longer experience has taught them that in confrontations with politi- 
cians, individual self-interest will rarely be put aside. Some few are always 
prepared to seize what they perceive as a main chance to win influential 
political friends. This engenders defensive lobbying in others and, for most, 
calculated passivity as they try to remain as inconspicuous as possible. 

The developments described gave unique importance to the work of the 
National Police Commission that was appointed by the central government 
in 1977 to examine all aspects of the contemporary police system. This was 
the first time since independence that policing was examined on a national 
basis and only the third time in modern Indian history. (The other police 
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commissions were in 1860, creating the modern police structure, and 1902.) 
Although the annual conference of Inspectors-General had recommended 
such a commission since 1953, the central government repeatedly put it off 
with the excuse that policing was constitutionally a state subject. And, 
indeed, there have been many state police commissions, most of them in the 
1960s. Mrs. Gandhi created a police committee within the government in 
1970-71 and accepted in principle the need for a national commission a year 
or so later. Not until November 1977, however, was a National Police 
Commission established, and it did not begin serious work until the follow- 
ing spring. 

The work of the Commission was completed in 1981, when it was dis- 
banded. Eight detailed reports have been submitted for the consideration of 
the government. Only the first, however, has been approved and submitted 
to Parliament, thereby becoming a public document (First Report of the 
National Police Commission, February 1979). It appears very unlikely that any 
of the other reports will see the light of day, let alone become the basis for 
substantial legislation. The inference is that the work of the Commission has 
become tarnished by its association with the Janata Party government. Cer- 
tainly there is no denying that the alleged excesses of the police during the 
Emergency contributed to the Commission’s creation. Though systematic in 
treatment, original in opinion, and thorough in examination, the reports of 
the Commission have become political by association, regardless of their 
intrinsic merit. 

The Police Commission was very concerned about the problem of politi- 
cal manipulation and decided to grasp the nettle. Although realizing the 
sensitivity of the topic, the Commission felt that other reforms would be 
built on sand if unregulated political intervention in police affairs was not 
curtailed. The Commission’s thinking on this matter has not yet been made 
public; it is contained in the Second Report, which has been pending with the 
government since late 1979. The gist of the Commission's approach has 
become known, however, through speeches and articles by members. The 
view of the Commission toward political intervention was not reflexively 
condemning. Members recognized that political interference was to some 
extent both inevitable and necessary in a democracy. Police could not be 
wholly autonomous; accountability had to be balanced against professional 
responsibility. What seems like undue political interference to police officers 
is sometimes justified supervision on the part of elected representatives. So 
the Commission specified areas where direction by government was appro- 
priate and other areas where it was not, looking toward amendment of the 
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Police Act to give their recommendations legal force. Referring explicitly to 
the experience of some other countries, the Commission recommended 
creation of security commissions at the state level to supervise police affairs. 
Political control was to be attenuated through insistence, first, on the ap- 
pointment of members for fixed terms and, second, that a majority be 
nonpolitical. Furthermore, Inspectors-General would serve for fixed terms, 
and the authority to transfer officers would be delegated formally and exclu- 
sively to different rank levels. Though the matter is probably academic, it 
would have been interesting to see whether any set of written specifications 
could have prevailed against the dominant ethos. 


Police Strikes 

The Indian police are now moving rapidly toward a kind of unionization, the 
result of demonstrations and work-stoppages that became almost routine in 
the late 1970s. The first instance of organized militancy by the rank-and-file 
was a demonstration by the Delhi police in 1967 against working condi- 
tions. The second, and much more dangerous, was the “mutiny” by the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) in Uttar Pradesh in 1973. In that 
episode the army was called out and exchanged fire with PAC units in 
several towns, including Kanpur and Banaras. The causes of the escalating 
unrest are obvious to everyone with any knowledge of the police. Pay is 
inadequate, especially at the lower ranks. In most states constables are paid 
no more than government peons. Housing ts provided for less than half the 
force and allowances are insufficient to obtain anything decent. Payments of 
dearness allowances, disability benefits, and pensions are bogged down in 
endless red tape. Hours of service are long, days off infrequent, and vaca- 
tions uncertain. Prospects of promotion are dismal, with about 75% of all 
personnel retiring in the rank at which they were recruited. Finally, Consta- 
bles and Head Constables resent being asked to perform what they consider 
to be menial duties. In Orissa, for example, the police protested being asked 
to set up chairs for a meeting and the demeaning practice of assigning 
policemen as orderlies for senior officers. In one state, an officer away from 
home on riot duty and living in a hotel went hungry when local constables 
refused to carry his food from a nearby restaurant. There are instances of 
officers and their families having troops of constables to help with the 
shopping, tend the garden, and generally “fetch and carry.” The situation is 
complicated by the fact that officers do have a practical need for orderlies of 
some sort, altogether setting aside the fact that orderlies have become a 
prized symbol of status. 
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For better or for worse, the lower ranks of the police are now prepared to 
emulate the tactics of militant labor. They will strike and they will organize. 
The IPS cadre is deeply troubled by this, believing correctly that it will 
weaken their ability to direct the organization. Their perspective is shown by 
the practice of calling work-stoppages “mutinies” and demonstrations 
“strikes.” The National Police Commission has taken the view that it is 
unrealistic in an age of militant labor to prohibit non-gazetted ranks, who 
have complaints that should be seriously reviewed, from organizing. Accept- 
ing some form of organizing as inevitable, the Commission’s Ferst Report 
makes specific recommendations about the establishment of rank-and-file 
grievance machinery and fraternal associations. The Commission plainly 
hopes that if the police establishment and government are responsive now, 
discipline can be restored and unrest deflected into responsible channels. 

The wave of indiscipline by the rank-and-file in recent years dramatizes a 
larger issue—namely, the increasing disunity of the Indian police. There are 
three aspects of this. First, the rank structure has always been highly strati- 
fied. People are recruited to the police at four levels—Constables, Sub- 
Inspector, Deputy Superintendent of Police, and Assistant Superintendent 
of Police. Deputy Superintendent is the gateway into the gazetted state 
police cadre; Assistant Superintendent ts the gateway to the IPS. Although 
some people may be promoted from each of the four strata into the next 
highest, opportunities are in fact quite limited. Unionization will highlight 
these divisions at lower levels as it becomes necessary to determine whether 
there shall be a single or multiple rank-and-file associations. Second, there 
are signs of increasing strain between the gazetted officers of the state 
services and the IPS. Local officers resent the tradition of reserving the most 
important state posts for IPS personnel. Even though one-third of the senior 
ranks—i.e., Superintendent and above—are reserved for promoted state of- 
ficers, monopolization by the IPS is strong. By 1980, eight states had formal- 
ly asked that no more IPS officers be sent to them. Karnataka now pays 
promoted state officers more than comparable IPS personnel. The move- 
ment toward limiting the IPS can be viewed as part of the politicization of 
the rule of law, representing a putative alliance between state-level politicians 
and police officials that would cement rather than weaken their mutual 
dependence. Third, state loyalties also affect the functioning of IPS officers. 
Since 1950, fifty percent of all IPS officers have been assigned outside their 
own states. This was done to encourage an all-India outlook. Officers com- 
plain, however, that even after twenty and thirty years in a state cadre they 
hear themselves referred to slightingly as that “outsider DIG” (Deputy In- 
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spector-General) or “outsider IGP” (Inspector-General of Police). The ori- 
gins of officers are never forgotten, being used against an officer in an 
increasingly political environment. As a result, there are actually three groups 
of gazetted officers in every state, not simply one—promoted state police, 
IPS from the state, and IPS “outsiders.” This progression defines levels of 
local trust and perceptions of possible malleability by local interests. 


Violence and Crime 

The politicization of the Indian police from inside and outside has occurred 
within a context of growing social violence. Officers testify that “law and 
order,” meaning rioting and violent demonstrations, is the crippling preoc- 
cupation of their daily work. District Superintendents estimate that they 
spend up to eighty percent of their time dealing with actual or potential 
incidents. Official crime statistics bear out that there has been an escalation 
of violence in the past twenty years.! Since the mid-1960s, the incidence of 
rioting per unit of population has doubled—from 6.9 per 100,000 in 1965 
to 12.6 in 1977. There were just under 33,000 riots—violence by five or 
more people—in 1965; over 76,000 in 1977. There was a decline during the 
Emergency of about 25% according to official figures. Restoration of demo- 
cratic rule unleashed the pent-up violence again, so that 1978 and 1979, 
according to police informants, saw a return to pre-Emergency levels and 
more. The summer of 1980 brought a crescendo of violence, much of it 
attributable to communal causes, in which an estimated 2,000 people lost 
their lives. 

The increase in the incidence of group violence during the 1970s has had 
several clearly discernible effects on the police. First, it has caused a substan- 
tial increase in the size of the armed police relative to the civil. According to 
reports, increases in police strength in the past decade have been almost 
exclusively in the armed police. Unfortunately, these reports cannot be sub- 
stantiated because official figures have not been released, but it appears that 
most .of the increase in armed police has been accounted for by central 
government units, such as the Central Reserve Police and the Border Securi- 
ty Force. The armed forces of the states have not expanded. State armed 
police come in two forms. First is the District Armed police, a reserve kept 
for riot duty. Second is the mobile armed police, which are organized and 
directed from state police headquarters. They are called by various names— 
Provincial Armed Constabulary in Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka State Reserve 
Police, and Military Police in Orissa. 
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Second, preoccupation with problems of “law and order” warps deploy- 
ment patterns. Officers tend to collect their forces in reserve in order to be 
prepared for mob outbreaks. Often this means pulling police out of rural 
areas and concentrating them near cities, to the neglect of beat duties. It also 
saps Creativity, making officers conservative and self-protecting in approach. 
They have neither the energy nor the inclination to devote to the thousands 
of other mundane but in the long run no less important problems of policing 
that are clamoring for attention. 

Third, law and order work pushes the police into a firestorm of public 
attention. The press continually recounts stories of mob conflicts, police 
firings, deaths, and injuries, followed by counter-demonstrations against the 
police and sometimes further riots, all concluded with demands for judicial 
inquiries and the cashiering of brutal officers. Since riots are almost invari- 
ably either organized by political parties or made partisan objects afterwards, 
their rising incidence decreases the likelihood that policing will be left to the 
professionals. From the police point of view, it reminds them of their need 
for political champions, both individually and collectively. One protective 
stratagem has been to resort to what the police refer to as “the traditional 
method”—namely, arresting roughly equal numbers of people from both 
sides regardless of who was at fault. This demonstrates their impartiality, 
they hope, although at the expense of justice. 

In addition to group violence, many officers believe that individual citi- 
zens are increasingly willing to employ violence in order to settle personal 
scores. This is part of a pervading sense that order is breaking down and that 
the criminal justice system is unable to do anything about it. Fathers hire 
goondas (thugs) to beat up the “Eve teasers” who make life miserable for 
women in many cities; brothers break the dikes of a farmer who has suppos- 
edly taken too much water from a common irrigation stream; a rape triggers 
a vendetta among extended families in a rural village; and distraught victims 
connive with the police to brutally punish suspected criminals. Communal 
riots also frequently begin with private acts of violence, though later it is 
difficult to separate the private affront and the group vengeance. The repeat- 
ed atrocities against Harijans (ex-untouchables) in Bihar in the past four 
years arose because assertive Harijans violated a social order sacred to caste 
Hindus. 

The Indian police believe that the public generally is frightened and 
frustrated, having lost faith in government to assure minimal security, let 
alone justice. The much publicized blindings of alleged dacoits (bandits) and 
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goondas by the police in northern Bihar in the autumn of 1981 must be seen 
in this perspective. Vast areas of rural India, inhabited by tens of millions of 
people, are subjected to the erratic raids of these marauding bands. Villages 
are looted, women raped and abducted, affluent people kidnapped, minor 
officials killed, and alleged informers shot. For years, armed units of the 
police have swept affected areas, shooting fleeing dacoits on sight. In these 
areas, the blindings do not represent as profound a degradation of the 
quality of justice as people in Delhi or Bombay, not to mention New York 
or London, might believe. This does not excuse police participation in these 
horrors, but suggests that the Hobbesian reality of life in many parts of India 
has not been appreciated sufficiently and has been obscured for people from 
afar by romantic notions of village simplicity and Gandhian quietude. 


Conclusion 

Public safety and security are tinged by an atmosphere of desperation today 
that was not true twenty years ago. The public is frightened and has lost faith 
in the ability of government, especially the police and courts, to impose 
order. The police are aware of this loss of faith but they are forced to devote 
attention primarily to mounting group-violence rather than individual crimi- 
nality. So the police are frustrated by their inability to satisfy the public’s 
demand for order at the same time they have become demoralized by politi- 
cally inspired management. Although preoccupied institutionally with group 
violence, police officers individually are trying to safeguard their own ca- 
reers. In effect, then, both public and police are caught in what seems to 
them to be an increasingly normless, unpredictable, and unjust environment. 
At the same time, their relations with one another are being dominated more 
exclusively by group confrontations. 

The reasons for this disquieting situation are captured in Myron Weiner’s 
trenchant phrase “the politics of scarcity.“? In an environment of chronic 
want, government represents the sole source of amelioration. Government is 
central to life in India in a way that is difficult to imagine in Western 
countries which have large private sectors. Government provides money and 
jobs, status and opportunity. The Indian press seems fixated on politics, 
devoting page after page to the jockeying for position of politicians, fac- 
tions, and parties. Even the sports pages are dominated by the exploits of 
government teams from the railways, army, police, or Border Security Force. 
Government appointments to gazetted posts are faithfully listed, as are pro- 
motions and postings of senior officials. While scarcity accounts for the 
criticality of government, democracy, which remains vital in modern India, 
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explains the agitational nature of competition. Political clout comes through 
militant organization. Agitation is the preferred tool, forcing government to 
pay attention as well as discrediting those who have achieved power. Bright 
and ambitious youths demonstrate their political ability by organizing disaf- 
fected clienteles against government. Because the private sector is so weak 
and politics so open, agitation becomes the royal road to political prefer- 
ment. 

In such circumstances policing is transformed from the professional im- 
position of a coherent moral consensus to an intensely political activity. 
Politicians see the police as critical arbiters of personal as well as group 
advancement. Order and justice are not rights that everyone may enjoy; they 
are benefits that government must allocate among competing claimants. It is 
to the credit of IAS and IPS administrators that they have held out so long 
against such pressures. But their resolve has now been eroded, the cause 
being the same politics of scarcity. Government, especially in the states, has 
shown that it is prepared to punish enemies and reward friends through the 
criminal justice machinery. Because scarcity is desperate, it is asking a lot of 
IPS officers to jeopardize the schooling of their children, the health of their 
families, and their very careers to the ideal of the impartial rule of law. As a 
result, rank-and-file are hardly ever discharged, senior officers almost never 
resign on principle, and probationers are rarely failed. Standing up to politi- 
cal superiors on matters of professional principle is even more difficult when 
to these economic pressures are added the genuine philosophical complex- 
ities of balancing accountability with responsibility in a democracy. 

Finally, the decline in the capacity and discipline of the Indian police 
reinforces the insecurity of people in a climate of intense competition and 
perceived lawlessness. As order becomes uncertain, people are tempted ei- 
ther to take the law into their own hands or to use the official apparatus to 
make sure that their own interests prevail. Lawlessness and grass-roots ma- 
nipulation of criminal justice then occur. And the politicians, who are as 
much captives of these circumstances as police officers, do what they can to 
use the police and courts to provide constituents with a modicum of safety 
and advantage. 

Scarcity, then, has made government in India dominant but rendered it 
impotent; it has generated terrible needs but also undermined social cohe- 
sion and especially administrative impartiality. These debilities have not 
sprung unheralded upon India in the 1980s. They have existed since Inde- 
pendence, but now their slow corrosive effect on law enforcement can be 
seen clearly. A qualitative change has taken place. The rule of law is less 
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evident in India’s political life and the workaday world of its suffering 
citizens, while the morale, impartiality, and dedication of the police has 
become problematic. 


Notes 
1. Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Crime in India (vatious years up to 
1979). 
2. Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 





THE 1982 GENERAL ELECTIONS IN 
MALAYSIA 


A Mandate for Change? 


Diane K. Mauzy 








In July 1981 Tun Hussein Onn formally resigned as 
Prime Minister of Malaysia following a slow recovery from complicated 
heart surgery. He was succeeded by former UMNO “radical,” Datuk Seri 
Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamad. Datuk Musa Hitam, another former “radical,” 
was named the Deputy Prime Minister after he defeated party rival Tengku 
Razaleigh Hamazah in a hard-fought contest for the post of United Malays 
National Organization (UMNO) Deputy President. It was believed that the 
new administration would seek a fresh mandate from the people well before 
the mid-1983 constitutional deadline for elections. Election rumors were in 
the air by the end of 1981,! so it came as no big surprise when general 
elections were called for April 1982. The campaign period was 15 days, the 
briefest ever, and as in other post-1969 elections, a ban on rallies was im- 
posed for “security reasons” (e.g., to avoid the inflaming of ethnic emo- 
tions).> For the first time, polling would be on a Thursday instead of the 
traditional Saturday, in order to accommodate the five Peninsular states who 
use Friday, the Muslim holy day, as their holiday.‘ 

The ruling National Front (Barisan Nasional) coalition of eleven parties (6 
Peninsular Malaysia, 2 Sabah, and 3 Sarawak) went into the elections from a 
position of overwhelming strength,’ and, as in every election since 1955, the 
question was not “who” would form the government but rather by “how 
much” would the government be reelected. Elections remain important, 
however, as a barometer of support for the government and for reaffirming 
legitimacy. 

—__= Diane K. Mauzy is Lecturer in the Department of Political Science, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. She would like to express her apprecia- 


tion to Byron W. Mauzy, who was pressed into service computing and double-checking 
election statistics, and to R. S. Milne for his helpful suggestions on the text. 
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TABLE 1 Peninsular Malaysia: Election Results for Parliamentary Seats, 1978 and 1982 


1978 1982 
Seats Seats Seats Seats 
Party Contested Won Contested Won 
National Front 113 94a 114 103b 
UMNO 74 69 73 70 
MCA 27 17 28 24 
MIC 3 4 4 
Gerakan 6 4 7 5 
PPP 1 0 0 0 
Berjasa 0 0 2 0 
Direct N.F. 1 1 n.a. n.a. 
Opposition Parties 
PAS 87 5 82 5 
DAP 51 15 56 6 
PSRM 4 0 4 0 
SDP 3 0 1 0 
Pekemas 6 0 1 0 
Kita l 0 0 0 
Workers Party 1 0 0 0 
Independents 18 0 15 0 
TOTAL 284 114 273 114 


*Five National Front candidates were returned unopposed in 1978 (4 UMNO, 1 MCA). 
bFour National Front (UMNO) candidates were returned unopposed in 1982. 





In addition to the natural advantages accruing to those controlling the 
resources of government, the National Front brought into the campaign a 
number of other campaign resources. First, it had an impressive long-term 
record of achievement, economically and in terms of political stability and 
overall ethnic harmony. Second, the coalition was now led by a forceful new 
duo already imprinting their own stamp on policies and programs. Third, the 
Front’s organization and finances far exceeded those of the opposition. The 
Front’s theme was “Clean, Efficient And Trustworthy Government,” which 
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the coalition could provide, and it stressed its legacy of unity, peace, harmo- 
ny, political stability, and economic progress along with a reminder that 
strong government was necessary because Malaysia was poised for a major 
economic takeoff. By contrast, the opposition parties were disorganized, 
underfinanced, traumatized by infighting, lacking credible alternative pro- 
grams and policies, and unable to spark issues or to get their various mes- 
sages across convincingly. 

The Front did have some potential weak spots with which to contend. 
The economy has been negatively affected by the recent worldwide reces- 
sion and the decline in world prices for some of Malaysia’s chief primary 
products, and the government might reasonably have been expected to share 
some of the blame for this. However, it successfully diverted attention from 
this issue and continued to talk about economic progress and development 
plans throughout the campaign.® Another difficult task faced by the ruling 
coalition, traditionally, has been the allocation of seats among the compo- 
nent parties and, to a lesser extent, the selection of candidates? UMNO 
normally accepts fewer than its full share of the Malay-majority seats (see 
Table 2), and this leaves some extra seats for non-Malay component candi- 
dates.’ In 1978 the rancor over allocation of seats between the Malaysian 
Chinese Association (MCA) and Gerakan spilled over into the election and 
the opposition benefited, while in Sabah some “friendly contests” between 
Front partners and arch-rivals Berjaya and the United Sabah National Orga- 
nization (USNO) were sanctioned by the Front. In 1982 the MCA and 
Gerakan were pressured to work out a compromise: Gerakan was given 
some additional seats nationally, while the MCA was given an equal number 
of state seats with Gerakan in Penang, the only state with a Chinese Chief 
Minister. In Sabah, however, the political animosity between Berjaya and 
USNO continued and resulted in five seats technically going to the opposi- 
tion. 

When all the results were compiled, the National Front had won 132 of 
154 parliamentary seats with 60.4% of the popular vote (see Tables 1, 3, 4) 
and 280 of 311 state seats and control of all state assemblies (see Tables 5 
and 6). The win was even more impressive, however, considering that in 
politically dominant Peninsular Malaysia, the Front raised its total seats won 
in Parliament by nine to 103 of 114 seats (see Table 1). 


The Peninsular Malaysia Elections 
The National Front faced two major opposition parties in Peninsular Malay- 
sia, Partai Islam Se Malaysia (PAS) and the Democratic Action Party (DAP), 
as well as a group of smaller and less significant parties and Independents. 
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TABLE 2 Peninsular Malaysia: Ethnic Majorities in Constituencies by States, 1982 


Parliamentary State 
Š Š 

States = S Š 2 Š Š = Š Š Z Š Š 
Ferlis 2 — —_— — 2 11 1 — oe 12 
Kedah 13 — | — 13 24 1 — l 26 
Kelantan 12 — = — 12 36 — — 36 
Trengganu 7 = — 7 28 — — an 28 
Penang 3 yee l 9 10 13  — 4 27 
Perak 10 6 — 5 21 25 13 — 4 42 
Pahang 6 — — 2 8 26 5 = 3 32 
Selangor 6 i — 4 11 22 7 = 4 33 
Federal 1 3 — 1 5 na na fa. ma ma. 
Territory 

Negri 3 1 — 2 6 14 5 = 5 24 
Sembilan 

Malacca 3 1 — — 4 15 4 — 1l 20 
Johore 13 3 — — 16 24 5 = 3 32 
TOTALS 79 20 — 15 114 235 52 — 25 312 


These figures indicate very little change from 1978 figures for Parliamentary constituencies: one 
Chinese majority constituency in Perak and one in Pahang became non-Malay majority constituen- 
cies. There are a few more changes in the state constituencies: in 1978, the totals for the states were 
Malays 238; Chinese 51, Indians 0; Non-Malays 23. 

bThe non-Malay majority constituencies represent a combination of Chinese, Indians, and Others 
which form a majority but do not have an absolute Chinese majority. 





The campaigns and the issues varied between the Malay and the non-Malay 
parties, and the contests can be analyzed most usefully by considering these 
elections separately.? 


UMNO/BERJ ASA VERSUS PAS 
The key issues for the Malay contests were ‘“Islamization” in Malaysia and 
development. In the past, UMNO has been viewed as the secular Malay 
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TABLE 3 Peninsular Malaysia: Total Party Votes and Percentages for Parliamentary 


Seats, 1982 
% Valid Vote 
Seats Seats Total % Total in Seats 
Party Contested Won Party Vote Valid Vote Contested 
National Front 114 103 2,262,316 61.01 61.01 
UMNO 73 70 1,328,937 35.84 65.37 
MCA 28 24 678,206 18.29 56.27 
MIC 4 4 79,825 215 64.08 
Gerakan 7 5 146,654 3.96 53.93 
PPP 0 0 — gi = 
Berjasa 2 0 28,690 77 47.78 
Opposition Parties 
PAS 82 5 598,948 16.15 24.45 
DAP 56 6 766,677 20.68 35.15 
PSRM 4 0 38,600 1.04 23:97. 
Pekemas l 0 619 .00 1.22 
SDP l 0 464 .00 1.04 
Independents 15 0 40,158 1.08 8.19 
TOTALS 273 114 3,707,778 100%* = 


*In this table and subsequent tables, figures have been rounded off at one-hundredth of one percent and 
hence do not always add up perfectly to 100%. 


party concerned with development and upgrading the economic situation of 
the Malays, while not choking off the economic opportunities of the non- 
Malays. As a partner in a multi-ethnic coalition, albeit the dominant partner, 
UMNO has had to compromise on some Malay demands and as a result has 
felt itself threatened by the outbidding of the Islamic party, PAS, on Malay 
nationalist and Islamic matters. 

The PAS position has not changed since 1978 when it attempted to 
champion and channel the emotions of the Islamic fundamentalist move- 
ment then beginning to sweep the country. In 1982, PAS called for alter- 
ations in the federal Constitution to bring it more in line with Islamic law 
and an Islamic state, and it opposed what it called development for develop- 
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ment’s sake devoid of spiritual concerns. The PAS President, Datuk Mohd. 
Asri bin Haji Muda, said that PAS sought Malay and Islamic sovereignty, 
and he warned of the need to secure the prominent position of the Malays 
and Islam against the encroachment by non-Malays and secular develop- 
ment policies.!° PAS officials also accused UMNO members of being infi- 
dels and threatened calamity and punishment for those who supported the 
infidels. 

UMNO's position towards Islam has changed since 1978, when it was 
deeply concerned about Islamic fundamentalism in general, the dakwah 
(missionary) groups—especially ABIM (Malaysian Islamic Youth Move- 
ment) led by Encik Anwar Ibrahim—and possible PAS linkups with this 
religious resurgence. 

Before the 1982 elections, Dr. Mahathir announced that Malaysia would 
be setting up an International Islamic University exempt from the Universi- 
ties Act and national education policy,}? that the possibility of setting up an 
Islamic Bank was under discussion,3 and that the Societies (Amendment) 
Act, aimed in 1981 at controlling ABIM, would be reviewed.'4 Further, 
UMNO embarked on a major campaign to demonstrate the depth of its 
Islamic commitment and its concern for Malaysian Muslim unity and the 
international brotherhood of Islam.!? UMNO declared itself Malaysia’s old- 
est and largest Muslim party, and in fact the world’s third largest Islamic 
party.!° The Deputy Prime Minister noted that “even Iran, which PAS con- 
siders an ideal Islamic state, acknowledges Malaysia’s Islamism.”!’ Further, 
UMNO defended itself from charges of “secular development” by stressing 
that “modernization is not westernization,” and that economic growth must 
be matched by spiritual advancement and moral strength.!® Finally, UMNO 
scored a major coup on the eve of the elections when it was announced that 
Encik Anwar Ibrahim was resigning as President ot ABIM, joining UMNO, 
and contesting a parliamentary seat.!° 

By the actual campaign period, UMNO’s credentials as an Islamic party 
were so well established that the entire Federal Territory PAS organization 
came over to UMNO, explaining in a statement that they did this “so that 
UMNO '’s ultimate objectives in absorbing Islamic laws into the national 
administration can be achieved. UMNO, under the 2M leadership, has al- 
ready taken over the policies and struggles of PAS.”?? Meanwhile, UMNO 
covered itself on other fronts as well, announcing new development 
schemes, providing one-time cash subsidies for drought relief for the Kedah 
rice farmers, and bringing former Selangor Mentrie Besar and Youth Presi- 
dent Dato Harun bin Haji Idris back into active participation in politics. 
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TABLE 4 Alliance/National Front Parliamentary Seats and Percentages of Votes, 
1955-82, in Malaya/Malaysia 


Seats Seats Total % Total 

Year Contested Won Parl. Seats Valid Vote 
1955 52 51 52 80.0 
1959 104 74 104 51.8 
1964 104 89 104 58.5 
19694 103 66 1035 48.5 
1974 154 135 154 60.8 
1978 153 131 154 57.6 
1982 154 132 154 60.45 


*Peninsular Malaysia only. The elections in Sabah and Sarawak were suspended after the May 13, 
1969, riots broke out. 

bThe election in one seat was postponed. 

The All-Malaysia total valid vote in 1982 was 4,187,288. The total National Front vote was 
2,527,079. 


UMNO’s new Islamic image demolished the raison d'être of Berjasa, the 
Front’s “Islamic Party," however. Originally it had been put together in late 
1977 by PAS dissidents in Kelantan who were opposed to Datuk Asri’s 
leadership and to PAS leaving the Front. In Kelantan, it was the Front’s 
answer to PAS’ Islamic appeal, and the UMNO/Berjasa team contested very 
successfully in the March 1978 state elections in Kelantan, winning 34 of 
the 36 seats there. By April 1982, Berjasa was internally divided, getting 
little help from the UNMO Kelantan organization, and had little to say of 
any significance that UMNO could not say better. 

The internal leadership splits in PAS were of greater portent. Since the 
April 1981 party elections, the “Old Guards,” led by Datuk Asri, have been 
fighting and maneuvering to hold their positions and influence against the 
challenge of the mainly Arabic-educated Islamic fundamentalist “Young 
Turks,” led by Ustaz Fadzil Noor (formerly an ABIM official) and Ustaz 
Haji Abdul Hadi Awang, both Al-Azhar graduates.?? In Kelantan the Old 
Guard under Datuk Asri emerged on top, whereas in Trengganu the Young 
Turks prevailed in the candidate selection. In Kedah and Perlis neither 
faction gained dominance, although pro-Asri candidates contested in the 
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TABLE 5 State Elections: Total Seats by State Won by Parties, 1982 


Opposttion 
National Front Parties Parties 
YRT 
= S V X = RR; a QA Total Seats 
States S =z ease aezs Ad By State 

Perak 23 9 1 3 1 1 38 jo 4 Q 42 
Negri Sembilan 14 6 1 0 0 0 21 0 2 0 23” 
Malacca 13 5 0 0 0 0 18 0 2 90 20 
Selangor 20 7 3 1 0 0 #31 0 #1 1 33 
Johore 20 10 1 1 O O 32 0 0 0 52 
Pahang 24 5 1 1 0 0 31 0 #1 8 32 
Penang 10 6 1 8 0 O #2 0 2 0 27 
Trengganu 22 1 0 0 0 O 23 5 0 90 28 
Perlis 9 2 0 G6 0 O0 il I 0 0 r2 
Kedah 19 3 1 1 O 0 24 2 0 O 26 
Kelantan 21 1 0 0 4 0 26 10 0 0 36 
TOTAL SEATS 


WON 195 55 9 15 5 1 280 18 12 1 311* 


NOTE: No state elections were held in Sabah or Sarawak. 
*The election for one seat (Gemencheh) was postponed. It was later won by UMNO in a by- 
election on May 22, 1982. 


more possible seats. On the whole, the bitterness that developed between the 
two factions hurt PAS efforts during the elections, especially in Kedah and 
Perlis. 

In the parliamentary elections, UMNO won 96.7% of its contests, losing 
only to PAS twice in Kelantan and once in Kedah. In the state elections, 
95.6% of the UMNO candidates emerged victorious, losing only 8 seats to 
PAS (5~Trengganu, 2-Kedah, 1-Kelantan) and one seat to an incumbent 
Independent in Selangor. By contrast, Berjasa lost both its parliamentary 
contests to PAS and won only 5 state seats (4-Kelantan, 1-Perak) of 11 
versus PAS for only a 45.5% win ratio. 
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PAS won only 5 parliamentary seats (4—Kelantan, 1-Kedah) for a 6.1% 
win ratio and 18 state seats (10—Kelantan, 5-Trengganu, 2~Kedah, 1—Perlis) 
of 226 seats contested, or 8%. All of the seats won by PAS are located in the 
four heavily Malay-populated northern states where PAS strength is concen- 
trated. Despite PAS’ low win ratio and low percentage of the valid vote 
nationally, it continues to be a significant force in the four northern states, 
winning 38.21% of the valid vote (as opposed to 40.29% in 1978). One 
difference from 1978 is that PAS strength would appear to be reverting to its 
old traditional strongholds, the two northeast states of Kelantan and Treng- 
ganu, and declining in Kedah and Perlis. The PAS percentage of the total 
parliamentary valid vote in the four northern states was as follows: Kedah- 
31%, Perlis-32%, Trengganu—41.4%, and Kelantan-46.5%. 

However, these percentages are at least partially explained by factors 
which may not reflect a long-term trend. First, PAS did less well in Kedah 
and Perlis because the factional struggle between the Old Guard and the 
Young Turks remains unresolved and some promising Young Turk candi- 
dates contested difficult seats (e.g., Haji Yusoff Rawa opposing the Prime 
Minister), and also because the Chinese vote, especially in Kedah, is general- 
ly believed to have gone more strongly to the government side in 1982.” 
Further, in 1982 Kedah was the Prime Minister’s home state, and this could 
not help but impress Kedah Malays. 

In Trengganu, a state that has become more important now with its oil 
revenues, the Young Turk—controlled PAS organization has breathed new 
life into the old party organization, virtually disassociating itself from the 
PAS national Old Guard, and its Islamic purist image and its call for an 
Islamic administration in the state appealed to more than 40% of the voters. 
In Kelantan the explanation is more complex. The fratricidal struggles inside 
PAS in 1977-78 left the party organization in a shambles, and the UMNO/ 
Berjasa team was able to take full advantage of this. In 1982 there were new 
factional disputes, but the Asri-led Old Guard (or “Group of Twenty”) 
managed to come out on top in time for the campaign, and as a result PAS 
was better organized and more prepared than in 1978. On the other side of 
the coin, there was friction inside Kelantan UMNO, inside Berjasa, and 
between Kelantan UMNO and Berjasa. The main problem was the factional 
rivalry between the head of UMNO in Kelantan, Tengku Razaleigh, and the 
former Deputy Mentri Besar, Datuk Haji Hussein Ahmad, leader of the pro- 
Datuk Musa Hitam Kelantan contingent during the 1981 UMNO party 
elections for Deputy President. The situation that developed was that the 
UMNO Kelantan machine did not expend much effort to help the pro- 
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TABLE 6 Party Totals for the State Elections, 1982 


Party 


National Front 
UMNO 
MCA 
MIC 
Gerakan 
PPP 


Berjasa 


Opposition Parties 
PAS 
DAP 
PSRM 
Workers Party 
SDP 
Kita 
Baram 
Independents 
TOTALS 


Seats 
Contested 


73 
753 


Seats 
Won 


280? 


311° 


Total 

Farty Vote 
2,109,226 
1,234,879 
532,612 
78,317 
173,200 
37,932 

52,286 


591,576 
537,785 
43,000 
111 

542 

93 

293 
71,250 
3,353,876 


% Total 
Valid Vote 


62.89 
36.82 
15.88 
2.34 
5.16 
LIS 
1.56 


17.64 
16.03 
1.28 
00 

02 

00 

O01 
212 

100 


% Valid 
Vote in 
Seats Contested 
63.04 

67 
59.7 
65.7 
Ia 
53.17 
47.9 


26.25 
30.89 
22.58 
78 
1.58 
61 


*Fourteen National Front candidates were returned unopposed (13 UMNO, 1 MCA). 
bThree PAS candidates were returned unopposed. 
‘The election in one constituency, Gemencheh in Negri Sembilan, was postponed. It was won by 


UMNO later in a by-election on May 22, 1982. 





Musa candidates or the Berjasa candidates, and so PAS was able to make a 


substantial comeback in Kelantan.?4 


MCA/GERAKAN/MIC/PPP VERSUS THE DAP 
The campaign pronouncements and issues among the non-Malay parties 
were significantly different from those expounded by the Malay parties.” 
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The National Front non-Malay (mainly Chinese) parties? hammered on a 
single point that the Chinese must organize, be self-reliant, and unite politi- 
cally in order to protect their interests, and that these interests were better 
safeguarded inside the government than from the outside. The MCA ap- 
pealed to the non-Malays “to understand the peculiar situation they are in 
and to cast their votes wisely so that those who represent them in the 
government can do so effectively, and not with one hand tied behind their 
backs.”2? The MCA told the electorate that it could “deliver the goods” if 
supported, but needed a “breakthrough” to escape the dilemma of repre- 
senting the Chinese in government but being dependent largely on Malay 
votes and not able to win seats in the heavily Chinese populated urban 
constituencies. This appeal was not new; the MCA has called for Chinese 
unity at every election. But, sensing that the timing was right, the MCA did 
do something new: it put top candidates in dangerous urban seats consid- 
ered to be DAP strongholds.?® Accepting the challenge of DAP leader 
Encik Lim Kit Siang to stand in one of the twelve urban constituencies 
(where then, theoretically, Lim Kit Siang would oppose him), MCA Presi- 
dent Datuk Lee San Choon gave up his safe Johore seat and stood in 
Seremban.?9 

Gerakan adopted a campaign line very similar to that of the MCA: it 
toned down its previous multi-racialist approach, and it pulled off a signifi- 
cant election coup when it won the support of the very powerful and tradi- 
tionally anti-government United Chinese School Teachers Association 
(UCSTA),3° whose President said that “only by being represented in Parlia- 
ment can Chinese educationalists play a more effective role.”>! In backing 
Gerakan, the UCSTA indirectly helped the MCA because it opposed the 
DAP throughout the Peninsula.4* Although the MCA and Gerakan once 
again viewed themselves as serious rivals, the “back-stabbing’”’ was not as 
great in 1982. Most notably in Penang the parties did not go to the length of 
sponsoring Independents in each others seats as was done in 1978.39 

The DAP came into the 1982 elections in a weakened condition, and then 
proceeded to compound these problems.34 The party was wracked by inter- 
nal dissension and defections in 1980 and 1981, especially after the Penang 
by-election loss in 1980 which resulted in the shelving of the DAP’s “Pro}- 
ect '83” to win control of the Penang state government.*> The DAP lacked 
unity, Organization, resources, new leaders, adequate campaign workers, and 
media exposure; the record of many of its MPs for constituency work, the 
notable exception being Lee Lam Thye in Kuala Lumpur Bandar, was not 
good. The party added to these disadvantages by running too many candi- 
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dates, shifting old stalwarts to new constituencies, alienating the UCSTA,*° 
and by Lim Kit Siang not carrying through his own challenge to face Lee 
San Choon in an urban constituency. 

The DAP did have some issues for the campaign since the grievances of 
the non-Malay community remained basically the same: urban unemploy- 
ment, university ethnic quotas, Chinese education, Merdeka University, and 
some aspects of the New Economic Policy. The DAP election manifesto 
supported the rightful place of Chinese education, language, and culture, 
called for a strong, responsible, and constructive opposition, and criticized 
the NEP for spawning a new class of rich UMNO Malays while not touch- 
ing the Malay masses and excluding the non-Malay poor.>’ Further, the 
DAP said that the National Front manifesto read like The Malay Dilemma,?* 
and that this election was the most undemocratic ever. However, the DAP 
did not adequately get its message across to the electorate, thus leaving the 
impression that the election had no issues. This was partly because the media 
tended to ignore the DAP, partly because the DAP had been outmaneu- 
vered on the issue of the “3R program” in Chinese primary schools,?° and 
partly because the DAP campaign was generally lethargic and listless. 

The election results for the non-Malay seats surprised most observers. 
The MCA and Gerakan did achieve a “breakthrough” in the urban constitu- 
encies, reducing the DAP’s peninsular parliamentary seat totals from 15 to 
six. The voter swing in some constituencies illustrates the magnitude of the 
breakthrough: Petaling—27.5%, Ipoh—33.5%, Damansara~30.4%, and Meng- 
lembu—30%. The MCA and Gerakan wins also destroyed a long-standing 
“axiom”: that the Front non-Malay parties could not win in constituencies 
with a high (75% or more) non-Malay electorate.4° In 1982 none of the 
Front’s non-Malay parties lost in parliamentary contests where the non- 
Malay electorate was less than 75%. In contests where the ethnic composi- 
tion of the constituency was more than 75% non-Malay, the Front won half 
its parliamentary contests (MCA-~4 of 8, Gerakan-1 of 2). Likewise, all six 
DAP parliamentary wins in Peninsular Malaysia were in constituencies with 
more than 75% non-Malays. 

Despite the fact that the DAP declined badly in terms of seats won, it was 
not really crushed. In its percentage of the valid vote in seats contested, its 
totals declined by 4.23% for parliamentary contests and 4.61% for state seats 
from 1978 (see Tables 3 and 6). The MCA increased its percentages by 
6.21% for parliamentary seats and 8.65% for state contests, while Gerakan 
upped its percentages by 9.17% for parliamentary seats and 4.18% for state 
contests (see Tables 3, 6, and especially 8). 
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The Parliamentary Elections in Sabah 

and Sarawak 
Political activity is newer to Sabah and Sarawak than to Peninsular Malaysia 
and is somewhat peripheral to the center. The parties and the issues are not 
so strictly ethnic, personalities are important to the electorate, and, except 
perhaps in the most sophisticated urban centers, the only other real issue to 
spark interest is what the government intends to do for a constituency. 

There were several interesting and somewhat surprising developments in 
the Sabah and Sarawak parliamentary elections. The most surprising and 
potentally most important result was the advances made by the DAP, the 
only Peninsular party to run candidates in the Borneo states. The DAP was 
able to retain its seat (with an increased majority) in defiant and largely 
Chinese-populated Sandakan, despite the threats of the Sabah state govern- 
ment to turn off all development funds for the city. This handed the ruling 
Berjaya party its only defeat. In Sarawak, despite a multitude of obstacles set 
in its way over the past four years, the DAP won its first two seats there, the 
two urban Chinese-majority seats of Bandar Kuching and Bandar Sibu, both 
at the expense of the Sarawak United Peoples Party (SUPP). 

In Sabah, it was not really a surprise that Berjaya defied Kuala Lumpur 
National Front directives and sponsored five former party members as Inde- 
pendents to stand against USNO in the seats the latter had been allocated by 
the center.4! Berjaya and USNO are bitter political enemies at the state level, 
and this outweighs the fact that they are both component members of the 
National Front. The reappearance on the political scene of USNO’s founder 
and former Chief Minister, Tun Mustapha, has rekindled Berjaya’s efforts to 
totally destroy USNO. Perhaps what was surprising was the success that 
Berjaya’s Independents had against USNO, defeating all five of its candi- 
dates and leaving USNO nearly demolished.4? While it was assumed that 
USNO was in trouble in most of its contests, it was not expected to lose its 
stronghold of Kota Belud. This loss can be partly explained by the rift that 
developed between Tun Mustapha and his hand-picked candidate, and the 
family and followers of former USNO President, Tan Sri Said Keruak.*? 

‘In Sarawak three former Sarawak National Party (SNAP) members run- 
ning as Independents defeated SNAP candidates, including the SNAP Dep- 
uty President, Datuk Amar Dunstan Endawie. The problem, which goes 
back several years, is the factional struggle between the James Wong and 
Leo Moggie groups. Both the SNAP party elections, which were held before 
the parliamentary election and which saw the Moggie faction lose most of 
its positions, and the thorny problem of candidate selection fueled the 
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factional struggle and, it is alleged, led to some support by SNAP members 
of the opposite faction for Independents opposing SNAP.“ 

However, the Front’s main parties in Sabah and Sarawak, Berjaya and the 
Parti Pesaka Bumiputera Bersatu (PBB), performed up to the expectations. 
Berjaya won 10 of 11 contests, and the PBB once again won all 8 of its seats 
(see Table 8). The main effect of the loss of 11 seats in Sabah and Sarawak (8 
to Independents and 3 to the DAP) was to take a little of the luster off the 
Front’s overall election victory, despite its biggest success in the Peninsula 
since the original elections in 1955. 


Conclusions 

While the DAP and to a lesser extent PAS suffered setbacks in the 1982 
general elections, it is conceivable that this decline could be reversed in the 
next elections. It has been accepted that one long-term effect of the NEP 
would be to alter the ethnic demographic picture in the direction of more 
Malays migrating to. the urban areas. Some analysts suggest that these 
changes help explain the decline of the DAP in 1982 in the most populous 
urban areas in Peninsular Malaysia. However, a comparison of the ethnic 
breakdowns in urban constituencies in 1978 and 1982 shows that this has 
not been a significant factor.” 

Some explanations for the decline of the DAP have already been men- 
tioned. There are three additional, and possibly contradictory, explanations. 
First, it is thought that the non-Malay community has tired of supporting the 
Opposition and championing causes which seem beyond the political pale 
and which bring no positive return. Second, it is widely said that the non- 
Malay community has taken to the Mahathir-Musa administration and has 
confidence in their leadership.*® Finally, it is thought by some that the non- 
Malay community responded to the unity call this time, where it did not in 
the past, because it is concerned with Malay advances and the implementa- 
tion of the pro-Malay and Islamic policies of the government.“ What does 
seem evident is that the breakthrough achieved in terms of unity does not 
necessarily represént a permanent shift in voter allegiances. Unless the Front 
non-Malay Parties now gain some tangible concessions, such as in university 
enrollment quotas, or are visibly active in fighting to maintain the status quo 
in such areas as Chinese primary education, there could be a substantial non- 
Malay voter backlash at the next general elections. 

The Malay scenario is more complex and difficult to predict, mainly 
because very few know how far UMNO intends to proceed with Islamiza- 
tion in the country.*® The Prime Minister has talked about the possibility of 
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TABLE 8 Parliamentary Elections in Sabah and Sarawak, 1982 


Seats Seats Total % Total % Valid Vote in 


Party Contested Won Party Vote Valid Vote Seats Contested 
Sabah 

National Front 16 10° 112,779 52.77 52.77 
Berjaya 11 10 81,963 38.35 59.99 
USNO 5 0 30,816 14.42 41.04 

Opposition Parties 
DAP 2 1 18,641 8.72 41.92 
Pasok 7 0 14,958 7.0 16.19 
SCCP 2 0 9,600 4.49 22.68 
Pustaka 2 0 352 16 1.16 
Ind 19 5 55,382 25.91 36.03 
TOTAL 48 15 211,712 100% — 

Sarawak 

Nattonal Front 24 192 151,988 56.8 56.8 
PBB 8 8 28,700 10.72 71.9 
SUPP 7 5 81,993 30.62 54.63 
SNAP 9 6 41,295 15.42 53.07 

Opposition Parties 
DAP 5 2 48,623 18.16 42.69 
Pajar 1 0 1,415 53 16.08 
Sapo 1 0 449 sli 2.59 
Ind 26 34 “65,323 24.39 24.41 

TOTAL 37 24 267,798 100% — 


*Two Berjaya candidates were returned unopposed. 

>The five successful Independents were all former Berjaya members who contested, with party approval 
but not with National Front approval, against Berjaya’s arch-rival but N.F. partner, USNO. These five 
Independents won 42,415 votes (76.59% of the total vote for Independents) and their percentage of the 
valid vote in seats contested was $6.48. 

‘Six National Front candidates were returned unopposed (4-PBB, 2-SNAP). 

{The three victorious Independents were all recently expelled SNAP members who contested against 
SNAP candidates. 
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Islamic law and an “Islamic state,” while protecting the rights of non-Mus- 
lims.4? The problem is that while UMNO is successfully proving its Islamic 
credentials, and in this sense currently is undermining PAS, it is simulta- 
neously arousing a heightened Islamic awareness, with all of the emotive 
power contained therein, among the Malays. If, as is likely in the next few 
years, the PAS Islamic fundamentalist Young Turks consolidate their leader- 
ship and unite PAS, the potential for PAS to engage in Islamic “outbidding” 
will be high. If, on the other hand, UMNO “out-Islams” PAS, the potential 
exists for worsening relations inside the Front and for alienating non-Malay 
electors. 


Notes 

1. Since the elections in Malaysia in practice cannot coincide with the Muslim fasting 
month of Ramadan, the monsoon season, or the period preceding an UMNO General 
Assembly (whose elections for party posts are quite correctly referred to as Malaysia's 
“real” elections), some intelligent guesses can be made about when an election will in 
fact be called. 

2. The elections were for Parliament and for eleven of the thirteen state assemblies. No 
state elections were held in Sabah or Sarawak. The life of the Sarawak Council Negri can 
extend until 1984, and elections in Sabah need not be held until 1986. The dissolution of 
Parliament and the eleven state assemblies occurred on March 29. Nomination day was 
April 7, and polling for Peninsular Malaysia was on April 22. In Sabah and Sarawak 
polling was staggered from April 22 to 26. There is no official election report yet 
available. The data in this article have been compiled from press reports and party 
sources. 

3. With the ban on rallies, the election campaign, as in 1974 and 1978, was conducted 
through ceramahs (more or less indoor rallies with space delimiting size), massive poster 
and banner presentations, newspaper advertisements, with limited radio and television 
time allotted. 

4. This drew a protest from the DAP, who saw the move as designed to cut down the blue- 
collar non-Malay voter turnout. PAS, being an Islamic party, could not protest the new 
polling day. The move also led to speculation that at some time in the future the new 
administration might impose uniform Friday holidays on all state administrations. Dr. 
Mahathir has denied in the Press that he intends to do this. 

5. The N.F. won 131 of 154 parliamentary seats in 1978 and control of all state assemblies. 
(See Diane K. Mauzy, “A Vote for Continuity: The 1978 General Elections in Malaysia, 
Asian Survey, XIX:3 [March 1979], pp. 281-296.) At the dissolution of Parliament on 
March 29, 1982, the N.F. held 133 seats, as a result of cross-overs. 

6. In the months since the elections there has been considerable talk by government 
ministers about austerity measures and the need to curtail certian development projects. 

7. In 1959, the Alliance, predecessor of the N.F., nearly broke up over MCA demands for 
more seats. The Prime Minister makes the final decision on seat allocations and candi- 
dates, but enforcing coalition discipline remains difficult. 

8. However, the 75 of 114 seats allotted to UMNO and Berjasa, the Malay parties, is higher 
than the Malay percentage of the electorate. This is largely the result of rural weightage 
which favors the Malays. 

9. There is a permanent Front Supreme Council and an appointed election committee, both 
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dominated by UMNO, to oversee and coordinate the N.F’s election effort. On the 
whole, however, the component parties of the Front conduct their own campaigns, and 
within the broad guidelines on Front policy the component parties are free to stress 
whatever issues they believe will appeal most to the electorate and, to a certain extent, 
can even criticize particular government practices. 

New Straits Times, April 20, 1982. 

See, for example, ibid., April 17, 1982. The “Kafir-Mengafir” (infidel) issue seems to 
have peaked early in 1982. Then PAS leaders began worrying about a voter backlash 
when UMNO retorted that it was contrary to the Quran for Muslims to divide Muslims. 
However, the Prime Minister, Dr, Mahathir, reported that PAS had used the infidel issue 
with some success during the campaign in the more rural Malay areas in the four 
northern states (interview, July 5, 1982). The animosity is such that in the four northern 
states many groups of PAS followers now have separate Mosques and graveyards. Also 
see New Straits Times, March 24, 1982. 

Star, March 10 and 13, 1982. 

Ibid., April 17, 1982. Final approval has been given for the bank and initial financing 
arranged. (See New Straits Times, April 7 and July 6, 1982). The bank, which will use a 
profit-sharing system instead of interest payments (usury) expects to be in operation in 
1983 (interview with Encik Anwar Ibrahim, July 3, 1982). It will be some time before the 
possible implications for the commercial banks and the non-Malays become apparent. 
Star, March 9, 1982. Also see Asiaweek, April 16, 1982. 

See New Straits Times, March 26 and April 19, 1982; Star, Arril 16, 1982. 

This was Datuk Sanusi Junid’s propaganda gem (interview, July 1, 1982). 

New Straits Times, April 12, 1982. 

Ibid., April 17, 1982. Malaysia wants to balance western influence by its “Look East 
Policy,” which emphasizes the work ethics and attitudes of the Japanese and South 
Koreans. 

Ibid., March 27, 29-31, 1982. Encik Anwar Ibrahim said that he joined UMNO rather 
than PAS because he believes in Dr. Mahathir and UMNO's commitment to Islam, 
because PAS is divided, and because he could be more effective in the government party 
(interview, July 3, 1982). Other politicians and journalists, in interviews, have pointed out 
that Anwar had been seen as a successor to Datuk Asri as Prestdent of PAS, but with the 
rise of numerous young Arabic-educated intellectuals in PAS, Anwar would have had 
difhculty in uniting PAS and maintaining his position. He is now cansidered one of 
UMNO 's brightest rising stars, and most on the scene consider that he will one day 
become Prime Minister. Also see Tan Sri Dr. Tan Chee Khoon's interview with Anwar in 
the Star, April 9-10, 1982, and Sunday Star, April 11, 1982, and the interview in 
Wartawan Sarina, 7:74 (May 1982). 

New Straits Times, April 15, 1982. 

Dato Harun was put in charge of the UMNO election campaign in Selangor, including 
the selection of candidates. Most of those who had voted “no confidence” in him before 
he went to jail were dropped as candidates. This was not for revenge, Dato Harun 
explained, but because of their association with corruption, although his “heart did not 
bleed for them” (interview, June 29, 1982). 


On Dato Harun’s legal problems, see R. S. Milne and Diane K. Mauzy, Politics and 
Government in Malaysia (Singapore and Vancouver: Times International and Univ. of 
Brit. Col. Press, 2nd ed., 1980), pp. 205-207. 

See New Sunday Times, March 28, 1982; New Straits Times, March 31, April 1-3, 6-7, 
15-17, 20, 1982. 

Interview with Kedah Menteri Besar Datuk Syed Nahar Shahabuddin, July 9, 1982. Also 
see New Straits Times, April 14, 1982. 
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Related in interviews with several high-ranking Ministers and UMNO officials after the 
elections in June and July 1982. PAS President Datuk Asri won a state seat in Kelantan, 
but lost his parliamentary contest there. On the Berjasa-Kelantan UMNO problems, see 
New Straits Times, May 7, 1982. 

Islam was not an issue and was rarely mentioned or hinted at, partly because it sparks 
little interest among the non-Malay electorate and partly because the non-Malay leaders 
consider it sensitive and difficult for them as non-Muslims to discuss Islam. The closest 
one gets is a statement by MCA President Datuk Lee San Choon exhorting the Chinese 
in Malay-majority constituencies to support UMNO. He said, “If PAS is allowed to 
threaten UMNO's stability, the party will be forced to toe the extremist line to stay in 
power. If this occurs, the MCA and the Chinese will not only be fighting PAS extremism 
but also extremism in UMNO” (ibid., April 21, 1982). 

This really means the MCA and Gerakan. The Malaysian Indian Congress (MIC) was 
given relatively safe seats and campaigned quietly in its own areas. The People’s Progres- 
sive Party (PPP) is a spent force in Perak. It was expected that it would be finished off in 
this election, but it managed to salvage one state seat out of the three it was given to 
contest. 

New Straits Times, April 13, 1982. 

Although denied by the MCA and UMNO leaders, Tan Sri Dr. Tan Chee Khoon wrote 
that “UMNO leaders have urged top MCA leaders to fight Chinese majority seats to 
justify their claims to be leaders of the Chinese” (Watan, April 20, 1982). 

The choice of Seremban was not random. Of the twelve urban constituencies, it has the 
lowest percentage of non-Malay voters (78%); it is not truly urban in its settlement and 
work patterns; it traditionally has a low Chinese voter turnout; and its incumbent, DAP 
Chairman Dr. Chen Man Hing, had not been doing much constituency work. Further, 
the choice put Lim Kit Siang and the DAP in a dilemma: for Lim Kit Siang to face Lee 
San Choon in Seremban and make good his challenge, he would have to displace Dr. 
Chen, who was local, the incumbent, party Chairman (symbolic head of the party), and 
one of the party’s founders. In fact, Lim Kit Siang did not stand there. Apparently, a 
great deal of money was spent on the MCA’s Seremban campaign. The figures cited in 
interviews ranged from M$2 million to M86 million. Also, to ensure that Gerakan 
support was forthcoming, the MCA gave Gerakan a state seat inside the Seremban 
parliamentary constituency to contest. Finally, in the event that worst came to worst, the 
MCA President took the precaution of not giving his rival, MCA Deputy President and 
Federal Minister Datuk Richard Ho, a parliamentary seat to contest. However, beyond 
all of this, it is a fact that the MCA President took a chance, and the Chinese community 
applauded his courage. The DAP decision not to have Lim Kit Siang oppose Datuk Lee 
had a psychologically negative effect on the Chinese electorate. 

New Straits Times, April 2, 1982. One Malaysian university academic reports that it is 
believed that the UCSTA approached the MCA first, but that the MCA was reluctant 
because of its concern over future repercussions because it could not guarantee the 
results sought by the UCSTA (interview, July 12, 1982). It should be noted, however, 
that Gerakan’s Datuk Michael Chen probably had better relations with the Chinese 
educationalists than anyone in the MCA, and thus it might have been easier for the 
UCSTA to move to Gerakan’s side. 

This is Sim Moh Yue (New Straits Times, April 20, 1982). 

Interviews with Gerakan’s Datuk Michael Chen (July 7, 1982) and the DAP’s Lee Lam 
Thye (July 12, 1982). 

The MCA did make a mistake in Penang of categorizing the state election there as a 
contest between the MCA and Gerakan for the post of Chief Minister, which probably 
helped Gerakan and hurt the MCA. 
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The former Prime Minister, Tun Hussein Onn, was even prompted to comment that the 
“DAP is not the DAP of 1978” (New Straits Times, April 11, 1982). 

The by-election was Pengkalan Kota in November 1980 and was won by the MCA. 
Lee Lam Thye explained that the “misunderstanding” between the DAP and the UC- 
STA, which he views as very significant, came about when the UCSTA asked the DAP 
not to contest two constituencies (Tanjong and Kepong) where they were going to run 
their own members as candidates. Since the DAP had invested a great deal of time and 
energy in these constituencies and felt it could win them, it refused. The UCSTA then 
went against the DAP nationally (interview, July 12, 1982). 

New Straits Times, April 19, 1982. 

This is the title of Dr. Mahathir's book, which was banned in Malaysia until he became 
Prime Minister. Interestingly, one Gerakan official noted during the campaign, in refer- 
ence to the book, that ideas once regarded as extremist had now become government 
policy (New Sunday Times, April 14, 1982). 

The “3R program” appeared to threaten the character of the Chinese primary schools. 
Although concerned with “reading, writing, and arithmetic” to upgrade standards, the 
language and cultural content of the syllabi was Malay. The MCA took a strong and 
vocal stand against the 3Rs. When the government announced soon after that it would 
rectify the problems with the 3R program and print Chinese syllabi, MCA prestige 
increased. First, the party had championed Chinese primary schools, and, second, it had 
succeeded in getting the government to listen. See New Straits Times, February 28, 
March 10, 23, April 2, 15, 1982; Star, March 13, 1982. The DAP position on this is that 
the MCA deceived the Chinese community because while the language was changed to 
Chinese, the cultural content remains Malay (interview, July 12, 1982), However, the 
Chinese electorate and Chinese educationalists seemed pleased with the MCA’s efforts 
and the changes made. 

There was one exception in 1978 (Kepong, won by Gerakan). See Mauzy, “A Vote for 
Continuity,” p. 294, fn 30. 

See New Straits Times, March 29, 1982. This also occurred in 1978. See Mauzy, “A Vote 
for Continuity,” pp. 286-287. 

After the elections, Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir said that the Berjaya Independents, 
even if they were accepted back into Berjaya, would have to sit with the opposition in 
Parliament and could not be accepted into the National Front. See Astaweek, May 14, 
1982. 

New Stratts Times, April 20, 1982. 

Ibid., April 28, 1982. 

The largest percentage increases of Malays into non-Malay majority constituencies oc- 
curred in Shah Alam (-+ 4.28%) and Petaling (+ 3.8%) in Selangor near Kuala Lumput, 
Sungei Besi (+ 3.43%) in the Federal ‘Territory, and Lumut (+4.3%) in Perak where a 
new navy complex is being constructed. However, many other urban constituencies 
showed remarkably little change over the past four years: Kuala Lumpur Bandar 
(+-.11%), Kepong (+.28%), Menglembu (+-.25%), Seremban (+.51%) and Damansara 
(no change). Of the 39 constituencies contested by the Front's non-Malay parties, 16 had 
ethnic demographic changes of less than 1% and 12 had changes of less than 2%. On the 
whole, however, there seems to be a drift of Malays to Malay majority semi-urban areas 
(3-4%), especially in Johore and Selangor. 

See, for example, New Straits Times, April 24, 1982. 

This view was expressed in several interviews in June and July 1982. 

One Malaysian Muslim academic believes that the UMNO leadership has not really 
stopped to consider the full implications of Islamization, that there has not been enough 
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discussion on the directions being pursued because everyone is afraid to criticize any- 
thing Islamic, and that Islamization may not be easy to control or halt in place in the 
future (interview, July 16, 1982). At least one high-ranking Malay political figure is 
surprised and concerned about Islamic developmetns (interview, July 1982). 

49. Interview, July 5, 1982. Also see New Straits Times, July 16, 1982; Star, July 16, 1982. 
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Consumption Requirements 
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China's present population is reported to be more than 
one billion—nearly double the 582 million reported after its 1953 popula- 
tion census. The annual population growth rate, which has been slowly 
decreasing, is estimated variously to be 1.2%, 1.9%?, and, most pessimistic, 
2.2%.? Hach 1% increase produces a population gain of more than 10 million 
per year and a static demand for an additional 3.5 million metric tons of 
food in terms of grain equivalents. “For people [Chinese],” writes a Hong 
Kong analyst, “the supreme thing is food, food comes first, [and] should 
never be forgotten.’4 In this article China refers to the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), and the period covered is mainly the 30 years from 1949 
through 1979 with emphasis on the relevant events of the late 1970s. 

Since the most pressing Chinese problem is to provide enough food for its 
ever-expanding population, either through increased domestic production 
and/or imports, the government has resorted to a complicated system for 
regulating and allocating available food supplies among its people, control- 
ling food production and mix, and using food as a weapon of foreign policy 
and domestic social change. The purpose of this essay is (1) to assess the 
government's food balancing efforts in terms of nutritional adequacy, and 
(2) to describe and evaluate certain procedures the government is using to 
effect a more desirable balance between available food supplies and individ- 
ual consumption requirements. 
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The article will include (1) a discussion of the magnitude of the food 
availability-supply-consumption balance problem, (2) a description and anal- 
ysis of the government’s procedures for controlling (a) the demand-con- 
sumption side of the equation and (b) the supply-production side of the 
equation, and finally, (3) an assessment of the outlook for meeting social and 
economic goals. 


Magnitude of the Food Balance Problem 
The magnitude of China's food balance problem can best be expressed in 
terms of the demand and supply of the major nutrients of calories and 
proteins, and with respect to the location of consumers relative to producers. 


NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY 

How does China stack up in terms of nutritional adequacy? The United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization in its Fourth World Survey, 
1977, estimated that China’s average daily supply of calories was 2,300. U.S. 
experts argued that the U.N.’s population figures were 100 million too low 
and that the calorie estimate should have been nearer 2,100.5 The People’s 
Daily reported on May 15, 1979, that 300 million peasant workers in 1979 
produced an average of 2,000 catties (about 2,877 calories) per person.® In 
the province of Xinjiang, the daily grain ration in 1979 was reported to have 
been 1,600 calories.’ Yang reports that in 1980 Shanghai adults doing light- 
to-moderate work were receiving on the average 1,715 calories and 37.2 
grams of protein from rationed foods, or 64% and 50%, respectively, of an 
adult’s daily minimum requirements.® 

Even 2,100 are more calories than those available in many African coun- 
tries, but, as an average, are hardly enough to avoid considerable undernour- 
ishment and malnutrition. China’s food supply is not exactly distributed 
according to need, and per capita purchasing power is woefully low. “Hun- 
ger,” writes Eberstadt, “is not determined by the best, or even by the average, 
but by the worst conditions in a nation.”? 

The Chinese planners have demonstrated their concern about nutritional 
quality. For example, rice is not milled fine to a white color but is produced 
as undermilled brown rice with some B-vitamins and bran remaining. Like- 
wise for wheat: 84-86% milled-wheat flour is dictated over white flour. 
Foreigners are fed white rice and white flour; Chinese are given two coupons 
in their ration books for white rice, which is highly prized, for their New 
Year's celebration and for weddings. 
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Chinese planners have been emphasizing calories, as will be noted later, at 
the expense of proteins, vitamins, and minerals. Some Chinese, chiefly chil- 
dren in the northeastern provinces, do suffer nutritional deficiencies because 
of the lack of vitamins and amino acids found in meats. The shortage of 
meat makes China virtually a vegetarian country with the essential amino 
acids coming from a variety of vegetables, legumes, and grains.!° As long as 
food production and prices remain under State control, the people’s nutri- 
tional adequacy is more nearly equal than if distribution were according to 
demand. The allocation of all foods according to price and income would 
produce greater nutritional inequities in the present Chinese economy. The 
1980 free market prices for vegetables, for example, were higher than those 
controlled by the state because of strong demand and reportedly caused 
discernible discontent among consumers. 

Another measure of present adequacy is comparison with the somewhat 
more distant past. According to John Loessing Buck and others, China’s 
food-grain production in the 1930s was about 180 to 190 million metric 
tons for a population of 500 to 550 million. By 1976 the population had 
doubled, but food-grain production had increased by only about 40%. Chi- 
na’s per capita food-grain production fell between 12% and 17% in that 40- 
year period, depending on the production/population figures used." If these 
trends continue they bode ill for China’s future domestic tranquility. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
The geographic and demographic distribution of the Chinese population 
suggests varying nutritional needs. China’s big cities of Shanghai, Beijing, 
Tianjin, and Canton are among the largest cities in the world, yet it is 
estimated that 80% of China’s more than a billion people live in agricultural 
settings. The population is heavily concentrated in the eastern portion of the 
country along the many vast deltas of the large rivers that empty into the 
Pacific Ocean. Food producers and consumers are not widely separated 
geographically, but they are more widely separated in terms of quantities and 
time. Even though separated from food production, city dwellers are likely 
to have more food available on a per capita basis than most rural dwellers. 
(An exception seems to be commune members living adjacent to and sup- 
plying the large cities such as Shanghai and Beijing.)!? Workers doing heavy 
manual work may obtain less than their “need,” especially in the rural areas. 
Since China emphasizes that claims to food are to be based on an individ- 
ual’s production rather than “need,” families supporting many non-produc- 
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ers are the most likely to be eating below their nutritional requirements. 
Many young city people assigned to work in rural areas often drift back into 
the cities but are denied ration cards.'3 If these rebels are to survive, families 
and friends must share their rations. 


Government Control of Food Demand and 

Supply 
The Chinese government employs two basic techniques for controlling food 
demand and supply. Even though per capita purchasing power is not high, 
basic food demand is controlled largely by food rationing. The supply of 
food, on the other hand, is controlled and directed largely by government 
fiat and by government-controlled prices. Each of these techniques will be 
examined separately. 


FOOD RATIONING 
Food rationing is a costly process and is justified by the expected benefits— 
mainly political—to the regime. The principal objective of food rationing is 
to distribute an essential scarce consumer good—namely, food—more equi- 
tably than would the free market. It also forces conservation upon consum- 
ers, permits the government to accumulate reserves against natural disasters 
and wars, and provides the government a surplus for use in foreign trade. 

In the 1930s the Communists had some experience with food rationing in 
the interior areas under their control, often employing it as a disciplinary 
measure to assure peasant support and party survival. After the Communists 
gained control of the Mainland in 1949, they adjusted their food policies 
from time to time, labeling each change as experimental.!4 

The Communists extended the rationing of food grains and vegetable oils 
to all of China in 1953 when a serious shortfall of food production occurred. 
The State then assumed control of all food grain as a state monopoly. (It 
should be noted that other consumer items such as cotton materials and coal 
have also been rationed but the focus here is on food). The rationing of non- 
staple foods such as bean curd, sugar, eggs, fish, and meat began in 1959, 
but the intensity of its implementation has varied from time to time and 
place to place depending on the availability of supplies and strength of 
consumer demand. 

There are differences of opinion among experts as to why food rationing 
persists. Fairbank states that food rationing is an outward evidence of food 
shortage.!> Audrey Donnithorne, an Australian economist, responds that the 
low prices to consumers have encouraged excess demand which necessitates 
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food queueing and rationing, and these are viewed as incentives to produc- 
tion rather than as deterrents.!° Timmer, Falcon, Nelson, and Eckstein be- 
lieve that control over rural-urban migration rather than inadequate food 
supplies may be the reason for continued food rationing. 

Two types of market rationing are practiced in China: administrative 
rationing using coupons for food grains and oils and notes for the non- 
staple food items, and price rationing. 


Administrative Rationing 

Administrative rationing of the basic food grain is handled by means of 
coupons through the consumer's unit. (Everyone in China must belong to a 
unit: factory, household, school, farm, office, and so forth. Even visitors 
must be sponsored by a unit.) There are two types of grain ration coupons, 
local and national; the latter are available to persons authorized to travel 
across the boundaries of local geographical areas. Food ration coupons are 
issued seasonally (about every three months) and are attached to residence 
cards according to need and merit, the two national guidelines. The Chinese 
have officially veered away from the Marxist slogan of “from each accord- 
ing to his ability to each according to his need” by substituting work (merit) 
for need.!8 

The central government's planning office has adopted the U.N. FAO’s 
published human nutritional requirements in determining rationing require- 
ments according to age, sex, climate, and type of work. The latest adjust- 
ments were based on the joint FAO/WHO report of 1973.19 

Manual workers by virtue of their higher caloric requirements are allocat- 
ed the most rations and children the least.?? The government attempts to 
provide each city dweller with a minimum of fifteen kilos (32-plus pounds) 
of cereals per month—i.e., about 1500 calories per day. The combination of 
rationed cereals varies from location to location. One observer noted that 
the Beijing ration in 1978 was 50% wheat, 30% rice, and 20% second-rate 
cereals (sorghum, millet, maize). In Shenyang province, the proportions were 
10% rice, 20% wheat, and 70% second-rate cereals.?! 

Ration coupons can be saved for use (or non-use) at a later date. They are 
not useful without money for conversion to actual food. Numerous reports 
state that food coupons are used as a form of money, second in importance 
to money itself. The government has recognized the potentially devastating 
effect of these circulating coupons on food demand during a crisis and has 
encouraged consumers to establish coupon savings accounts at the food 
distribution centers, and recently placed an expiration date on newly issued 
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coupons. Households are reluctant to report deaths since the coupons of the 
dead can be used to supplement the rations of the living. Even so, income 
and food availability are considerably better in most cities than in the coun- 
tryside.?? 

Rural food rationing is administratively different but based on the same 
principles of need and work.” The central government recommended in its 
1978 revised rules that rationed foods on the farms should be distributed on 
a 30-70 or 40-60 basis—-40% need and 60% merit based on work points.?4 
Rationing was to be by the production team, which is the basic accounting 
unit in the commune system.?> Normally orders flow from the State to the 
commune to the brigade to the production team. The commune is responsi- 
ble for large capital projects and capital accumulation; the brigades for 
Intermediate capital items such as farm machinery, commercial fertilizer, and 
irrigation; and the production team for the labor inputs, seeds, and compost 
fertilizer applied to agriculture.” 

Work points vary according to the task—from baby sitting to harvesting 
by moonlight-—performed by production teams. Each work point ostensibly 
has the same value,” but peasants taking part in collective labor, such as 
road building or water drainage, are not even assured of subsistence-level 
wages. The more work hands a household has, the more work points and 
income it can earn.?8 

Reports from and about communes suggest, however, that the allocation 
of rationed foods in food-short communes is more likely to be 80% need 
and 20% work points in order to provide adequately for the blind, lame, 
small children, and the aged.?? Presumably able-bodied laggards get their 
“needed” share even though not merited. However, families—city or rural— 
in the “five-black categories (counterrevolutionaries, rightists, bad elements, 
former landlords, and former rich peasants) are even less favored by the 
rewards system. 

Communes are classified and rationed according to their grain-supply 
situation: surplus, self-sufficient, and deficit. Self-sufficient communes are 
given production quotas which in effect are the equivalent of their food 
ration. Deficit communes (many produce little or no grain at all) can acquire 
grain from the State but receive no more per capita than the basic quota of 
the nearest grain-producing commune. Surplus communes enjoy an above- 
ration level of grain consumption and extra non-taxed income. The armed 
forces, where possible, are food-producing units as well so that they will be 
partially food self-sufficient. 
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In order of priority, government-owned grain goes first to urban areas, 
next to commercial industrial plants, third to armed forces, fourth to state 
reserves, and fifth to export.2° Because of income differentials among con- 
sumers, and fixed and rather inflexible food prices, administrative rationing 
in terms of some quota is necessary to assure a more equitable access by all 
to the limited food supplies. Equality with respect to consumer basics is at 
the political and economic heart of a Communist system. 


Price Rationing 

The Communists have never allowed consumer prices to fully ration the 
basics—food, housing, and medical care. Most foods are not administrative- 
ly rationed with coupons or notes, but their prices are controlled. Prices are 
set by a national price commission operating within the State Council. Per- 
kins refers to price controls as de facto rationing.>! Prices to consumers are 
set lower (in the present system) than what the market price would be for 
these basic consumer goods in order to accommodate the lowest income 
earners.*? In most cases the prices for specific categories and quantities of 
goods are the same nationwide. Producer prices, however, have been raised 
periodically to stimulate production. At the same time the regime has at- 
tempted to maintain low and stable consumer prices, even in the face of 
rising production costs, thereby subsidizing consumers. By 1980 the state 
had incurred a rising national debt of some U.S. $13 billion per year in the 
agricultural sector. 

The government taxes away and purchases a pre-set quota of foods from 
the producers for resale. Food produced in excess of the tax and the govern- 
ment’s quota may be sold to the State at premium but State-set prices. In 
1979, the central government further increased the State-set prices to pro- 
ducers and allowed the above-quota production and that from private plots 
(about 5% of the land is privately farmed) to be sold by the producers in 
central markets (or fairs) and at relaxed but controlled prices.43 Hog produc- 
ers must now sell only half their production to the State; formerly their sales 
quota was 60%. Vegetables are often sold by bicycle-riding producers to 
cruising city consumers at a negotiated price and often in exchange for food 
coupons. The relaxed producer-pricing and marketing measures have been 
effective, as will be noted later, and have enabled the government to increase 
urban grain rations by 9% from 1977 to 1978.34 The growing freedoms tend, 
however, to undermine the effectiveness of and need for the controlled 
food-rationing system. 
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All imports and exports of foods and sales from central stocks to food- 
deficit areas of the country are conducted by the central government at 
negotiated prices. 


FOOD SUPPLIES 
China’s food supplies are basically domestically produced, but foreign trade 
in food is growing in importance. Perkins has noted that for six centuries 
China has increased its food grain production to keep pace—though some- 
what disjointedly—with its growing population.> 


Food-grain Production 

China’s major food-grain crops are rice in the South, wheat in the North, 
sorghum in the Northeast, and corn and millet in the Northwest. Because of 
the vagaries of drought and storms in the North, food production and 
supplies have been less assured than in the South. The people in the North- 
west region (some 24 million) periodically suffer from extreme hunger.>¢ It is 
claimed that the South over the years has been feeding the North, and the 
Chinese authorities are striving to make the North more self-sufficient in 
food. One such effort was the introduction of rice into northern provinces 
where wheat and sorghum were the chief grains. Peasants resisted the crop 
since it was neither a natural crop for the area nor a food that was common 
to their diet.3” 

Many observers are optimistic about China being able to become self- 
sufficient in food production largely through increased yields. They point 
out that China’s rice yields are well below those in nearby South Korea and 
Japan. In 1979, for example, China’s rice yields (including Taiwan, which 
averaged 3,400 kilograms per hectare) were estimated to be 3,717 kilograms 
per hectare compared to 6,556 kilograms reported by South Korea and 
6,240 kilograms by Japan. China’s wheat yields, likewise, are well below 
those of its Eastern neighbors. On the other hand, China's recent rice and 
wheat yields are about the same as those reported for the U.S.S.R.38 The 
United States Department of Agriculture notes that rice yields, which ac- 
count for about 45% of China’s total grain production, have been static in 
recent years.3? The gains in yields that have occurred are in miscellaneous 
grains. 

A Hong Kong source reports that because of the pressure for more grain, 
communes had been forced to convert ponds, orchards, and other cultivat- 
able areas into grain-producing areas. Even though the grain supply in- 
creased, the outputs of fish, fruit, and non-food crops, such as cotton, 
diminished.*° As a consequence, the per capita consumption of fish, sugar, 
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fruit, and other non-grain foods has declined, offsetting in part the caloric 
and nutritional gains made from grain production. The reported increases in 
grain production (see Table 1), when made at the expense of other protein/ 
calorie-producing crops, are therefore deceptive. The regime has set 400 
million metric tons of grains as the targeted goal for 1985,4! but most China 
experts doubt that the goal can be reached in view of China’s recent perfor- 
mance.‘? The grain composition of the total might make a difference, how- 
ever. 

In 1978 the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party autho- 
rized the establishment of 12 national grain production and procurement 
centers to spur food-grain production. These production areas are to con- 
centrate on the crops for which they are best suited, which is a major 
directional change in policy.*3 In addition, monetary values are to be as- 
signed to crops instead of placing the entire emphasis on quantities pro- 
duced. This is a turnabout from past policies of attempting to force com- 
munes to produce grains at any cost. The new policy will mean, of course, 
the greater centralization of supply decisions and of reserves, and more 
dependence on the distribution system to move commodities from surplus 
to deficit areas. It also increases the risk of widespread shortages in case of 
natural or man-made catastrophes. 


Protein-food Production 
Protein-rich foods are very scarce. Chickens, ducks, eggs, and pond fish are 
in large supply but are produced mainly for on-farm consumption. River and 





TABLE 1 Total Grain Production, People’s Republic of China 


Hectares Metric Tons 

(million) (million) 
1949 101.6 108.1 
1959 | 108.8 165.0 
1969 129.1 200.0 
1978 (preliminary) 140.6 279.0 


SOURCE: People’s Republic of China, Agricultural Situation, Supplement 6 to WAS 18, Economics 
Statistics, and Cooperative Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, June 1979, p. 30. 

NOTE: Grain production includes rice, wheat, tubers—on a grain-equivalent basis—and miscella- 
neous grains including coarse grains of corn, barley, oats, rye, sorghum, millet, pulses, and other minor 
grains. 
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ocean fish are caught for the export market. As noted earlier, most of these 
are non-staple foods that are rationed by notes when and where rationed, 
and also by price. The government is less inclined to subsidize the produc- 
tion of non-staple foods. Consequently, consumer prices and producer 
prices are closer for non-staple foods than for food grains. 

The leading animal-protein food marketed is hogs. Numbers of hogs 
have been increasing and the government is planning a further substantial 
increase. American observers have noted, however, that China’s breed of hog 
is a poor meat producer. Chinese hogs are marketed at a heavier weight and 
take longer to produce than Western hogs. In spite of larger numbers, 
China's annual pork production is much lower than that of the West.44 Hog 
breeding is done at the brigade level but the rearing is done by households. 
Half of the saleable animals must go to central procurement authorities at a 
State-set price for distribution principally to city dwellers and for export. 

Soybean production has fluctuated over the years, but recently has been 
no greater than in the early 1950s. Per capita production has decreased 
dramatically, adding to the country’s food oil shortages.* 


Production Prices, Quotas, and Taxes 

Chinese economic planners understand the role of prices in procuring foods 
from producers: higher prices lead to increased production. Farm prices for 
18 food commodities were increased in 1978 and producers reportedly 
responded with significant increases in quantity—20% for grain, 25% for fat 
and oils; 15% for cotton; 26% for pigs; and 20% to 50% for the remainder. 
Authorities later raised food prices to consumers, as was noted earlier, but 
not as much as their price increases to producers. 

Production-quota amounts are assigned to agricultural communes in ac- 
cordance with their grain-production category: surplus, self-sufficient, or 
deficit. The commune quota is then allocated by committee to the brigades 
and production teams. Quotas by households are prohibited, though some 
household quotas are being tested in marginal production areas that do not 
lend themselves to team or brigade management. Quotas are set for five 
years and serve as the target for the production of food, animal fodder, and 
seed for all of the peasants in the production teams. The cut-off in determin- 
ing which communes are grain self-sufficient is set at 200 kilograms of grain 
per capita per year.4° Production above that level makes the commune’s 
surplus subject to sale to the State. Anything below that level would make 
the commune a deficit food-grain producer and dependent on State sup- 
plies. A member of a well-off brigade is allocated 250-350 kilograms of 
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gtain per year; in a self-sufficient brigade, 200-250 kg; and in a deficit 
brigade, 150-200 kg. Communes that do not produce food grains are given 
the same basic grain ration quota as the nearest commune that does. The 
State sells grain to the deficit units at the State’s price. 

Within all grain areas there are brigades and production teams that pro- 
duce above and below the average. Grain distribution to individuals among 
brigades and teams is done at the commune level. In spite of the State’s 
equalizing efforts, there are wide differences in food nutrients available to 
Chinese farmers, who constitute 80% of China’s population. 

Agricultural taxes in kind are calculated on the basis of “average yields” 
for every commodity. The base for the tax has not been changed for many 
years, so the effective rate (because of higher yields) has decreased from 
about 12% to 5%. The main tax is assessed by the State, and supplementary 
taxes are assessed by the brigades and communes. Any surplus grain above 
the quota and tax is purchased by the State at “premium” prices as an 
inducement to produce beyond the quota. Anything above that specific 
amount may be sold by the production team to the State, retained by it, or 
sold elsewhere. The planning authorities set the extra quota high enough 
that not too much grain is left unpurchased in the productive communes. 
On the other hand, some cadres, to curry favor with higher-ups, over-report 
production to which the procurement tax is applied, thereby leaving an 
unrealistically small amount for local consumption. Lau argues that the 
system creates a backward bending supply curve of labor. A point is reached, 
he argues, at which the peasants maximize their incomes and then reduce 
their efforts in preference for leisure or other activities.47 The regime is 
constantly faced with the problem of devising more incentives so as to 
maintain and stimulate production. For example, the December 1978 Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum allowed land, livestock, and farming implements 
formerly owned at the brigade level to be assigned to production teams, and 
these teams continue to be given more freedoms in crop production.*8 


Food Imports and Exports 
Since the earliest days of the regime, the Communist government has used 
food exports as a means of earning foreign exchange and of winning foreign 
friends. China is the world’s largest producer and exporter of rice. Analysts 
debate whether the rice export motive is to earn foreign exchange from 
higher-priced rice in order to purchase lower-priced wheat from hard-curren- 
cy countries or whether the rice is sold mainly for political purposes. Since 
most Chinese rice exports go to South Asian countries (Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
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Malaysia) which are short of hard currencies, the trade motive must be other 
than the acquisition of funds to purchase wheat. Nonetheless, the terms of 
trade are favorable for exporting rice and importing wheat, a commodity 
periodically in short supply in China because of erratic wheat yields in the 
Northern provinces. 

At one time soybeans were a big export item for China, but soybean 
production has been sacrificed for food grains, leaving less and less for 
foreign export. Soybean exports, most of which go to Japan, steadily de- 
creased from 460 thousand mettic tons in 1971 to 100 thousand in 1978. 
Pork is exported to Hong Kong and Eastern Europe, and most of China’s 
seafood has been exported, largely to Eastern European countries. Feathers 
and down, spices, tea, tung oil, nuts, and bristles constitute the other major 
agricultural exports. On the import side, wheat imports are increasing and 
constitute the bulk of the imports by volume, followed by corn, sugar, 
cotton, and soybean oil.‘ 

On balance, China remains a net agricultural exporter in spite of its 
growth in population and national income. The burden is on China's peas- 
ants to produce more and not to “overconsume’” at home so as to minimize 
imports and free scarce foreign exchange for other uses. 


Food Reserves 
The State assumed control over reserves in 1953. No accurate figures are 
available as to the quantity of China’s food reserves—vital data that Chinese 
authorities do not release. One writer reported 80 million tons of grain in 
reserve in 1975—but that is more likely to have been a goal than a fact.*° If a 
fact, it would be a sizable reserve and well beyond that held, relatively, by 
any Western country. 

Food reserves are built out of current production and imports and at the 
expense of current consumption and exports. Reserves are held for two 
purposes: as a reserve against national disasters and for equalizing food 
“needs” among provinces and communes. The production team reserves are 
held by the brigade and the brigade reserves by the communes. During both 
the Great Leap Forward at the beginning of the 1960s and the Cultural 
Revolution of the mid-1960s-agricultural production decreased dramatical- 
ly. Starvation and malnutrition were widespread in those periods.>! Some 
reserves were used to support consumption, but obviously not enough re- 
serves were available to stave off many deaths and to protect others from 
widespread starvation and malnutrition. 
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It is believed that China is particularly concerned about having adequate 
wheat reserves since the wheat-growing areas are the closest and most vul- 
nerable to any conflict with the Soviet Union. Much of the imported wheat 
undoubtedly goes to maintain and build reserves. It has been argued that 
China does not need to hold large wheat reserves since they can obtain 
wheat from foreign markets rather quickly, especially from Australia.>? 

At one time, Chairman Mao Zedong urged all production levels—teams, 
brigades, and communes—to store up reserves against the day of a foreign 
invasion. Recently, as was noted earlier, the State announced plans to estab- 
lish 12 large grain-reserve centers located in the major centers of production. 
Whether local production units will continue to hold and build reserves is 
not clear. 


Assessment of Outlook for Meeting Goals 
Chinese authorities are conscious of and sensitive to China’s population 
problem. Even though the population growth rate reportedly has decreased 
in recent years, it remains positive. A population increase of 10 to 20 million 
each year requires an increase of 3 to 8 million tons of food grains just to 
keep pace. The alternative to more food is a steadily decreasing nutritional 
level. 


FOOD AND POPULATION CONTROL 

Traditionally, the economic security of a Chinese family rested on a large 
family. The Communist regime recognized family economic security as a 
challenge to its programs and over the years has countered it with numerous 
population control measures. The sending of city surplus workers to the 
countryside, for example, was an attempt to alleviate food-surplus pressures 
in the city and to feed such persons at less cost. It was strongly resisted by 
commune peasants because of their own food consumption problems. One 
of the more recent measures has been the use of province-by-province food 
rationing as a tool for population control. For example, focd rations were 
changed in 1979 on a trial basis so that a family having only one child could 
receive an added adult portion of grain.’ In the province of Anhui, girls 
have been allowed more rations than boys, and families with a third and 
fourth child may obtain residential permits for them but not food rations 
until they reach the age of 14. In the province of Honan, often a food- 
shortage province, families implementing a birth control policy get preferen- 
tial treatment in the allocation of scarce foods. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES AND THE FUTURE 
Chinese authorities are aiming to produce 400 million metric tons of grains 
by 1985, but outside experts doubt that this is a realistic goal in view of 
China's recent production performance and increasing costs. Since China's 
agriculture is both land and capital short, the increase and use of either will 
mean rising costs. Although the peasants’ enthusiasm for machinery is great, 
power mechanization is not a realistic answer to more and inexpensive food 
production for China.*4 Also, the system must be able to employ farm labor 
displaced by machinery or pay the political price of labor unrest. 

Most China food experts agree that China’s recent food situation has been 
improving but that the population remains precariously close to the edge of 
massive malnutrition and widespread hunger. Fairbank states that even if 
China becomes an industrial giant, it would remain a colossus weak in the 
stomach.» If the regime maintains its tight central control over the econo- 
my, present food rationing and distribution policies will have to be contin- 
ued with perhaps even more central control exercised over the reserves, the 
grain-surplus communes, and births. Controls beget and tolerate inefficien- 
cies which, in turn, beget more controls and a search for relief externally. 

Fairbank has estimated that if China’s population continues to increase 
geographically at its recent rates, China will have a population of 1.3 billion 
by the year 2000 with one billion in the countryside and 300 million in the 
cities. He states, “we [the U.S.] can expect in ten or twenty years to be 
feeding China's cities in exchange for consumer goods that we cannot pro- 
duce competitively.’°° That kind of exchange is already well underway.>’ 
Since the Chinese central government controls all imports, continued tight 
food rationing for city dwellers is in order. Not to be overlooked, however, 
is the Indochina breadbasket which has a great, presently underused, poten- 
tial for the production of foodgrains, notably rice. China is well aware of that 
potential and its own food needs. Whether China can or will outbid others 
for Indochina’s grain surplus remains to be seen. 

Other options will no doubt emerge. Among them may well be the 
manufacture of factory-made foods, pioneered in the West but admirably 
and economically suited to a low-income vegetarian economy. 


Summary and Conclusion 
Adequate food to feed its one billion people is the PRC’s continuing and 
most pressing economic and political problem. Numerous methods have 
been employed to stimulate food production and conserve food consump- 
tion. On the supply side, better prices and more production freedom to its 
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peasant farmers seem to be the most effective while on the demand side 
rational food rationing has been effective. Chinese scholars speculate as to 
why food rationing is continued in view of what appears to be a growing 
adequacy of food in the cities. Food rationing of the staples, however, 
assures a more equal distribution of real well-being and more political stabil- 
ity than would a totally free market system. In spite of supply efforts and 
numerous population control (reduced birth rates) measures, the average 
nutritional intake of calories and proteins has been slowly but steadily de- 
creasing. Central planning has created imbalances between human food 
requirements and desired food supplies. Alternatives to greater production 
stimuli and consumption controls are more food imports and less food 
exports. That ts the course China has embarked upon. Success depends on 
the availability of acceptable foreign foodstuffs and China’s ability to earn 
foreign exchange or credits which are hard to come by for a large, needy, 
and developing country. 
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The violent struggle between the Chinese Communist 
and Nationalist parties ended in 1949, but a contest still continues over 
which model of economic and political development should decide the 
future of the nation of China. Beijing’s recent overtures to reunify Taiwan 
and China have been rebuffed by Taipei because the Nationalists believe 
their system is far superior to that of the Communists. Can the Communist 
party modernize and convince the Nationalists that their policies will work 
without radically changing their socialist system? Some experts outside Chi- 
na contend that those technocrats charged with gradually lideralizing the 
economy could rejuvenate China’s economic engine, thus guaranteeing po- 
litical stability and eventual modernization. Others point out that these poli- 
cies only represent tinkering and that major reforms are needed to “liberate 
the forces of production,” but at the cost of producing anarchy. 

This essay argues that the Communist party can neither achieve economic 
modernization nor convince the Nationalists to unite with them without 
radically altering the current relationship between state and society. My 
assertion is based upon the very different state and society relationships that 
now exist in these two states but which really evolved during the period 
1949-58. Understanding precisely how the relationship between state and 
society changed in that crucial decade can explain why the Communist party 
will not reduce the state’s power and control and why the long-standing 
dysfunctions that still plague Chinese socialism will persist into the future. 
Accordingly, I predict that the contest between these two Chinese states will 
be resolved either by war or by a fundamental restructuring of state and 
society relationships in one of the states. 
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The Two Chinese States Compared, 

1949 to 1980 
By all accounts, the Communist party should have succeeded in building a 
modern state within a generation and the Nationalist party should have 
failed and disappeared into history. Initial conditions in 1949 favored the 
Communists, not the Nationalists. 

When the People’s Liberation Army unified China in 1949, both party 
and army had the support of most of the people, especially the intelligentsia. 
Although the small, modern city-port sector had been ravaged by war, the 
Communists controlled those facilities still operated by an educated, highly 
skilled middle class. Numerous entrepreneurs and their managers were avail- 
able to put mills, factories, and mines back to work. The hundred million 
pygmuy-size family farms could have supplied enough food and fiber for the 
entire society had they received some technical assistance and been allowed 
to work in peace. Good government and sound policies could have encour- 
aged private organizations to use modern technology. 

In 1949 the Nationalists were in disgrace, demoralized by their defeat and 
abandoned by the United States. Fewer than their mainland counterparts 
had land of their own. The Japanese-built cities and industries lay smolder- 
ing from Allied bombings, and the withdrawal of Japanese managers and 
technicians made rebuilding and operating factories and railroads highly 
problematic. More important, the Taiwanese hated the Nationalists, and still 
remembered the ruthless suppression by Nationalist troops of the February 
28, 1947, riots. At that time Taiwan was a garrison under siege; the National- 
ists had imposed martial law and were preparing for a Communist invasion. 

Conditions by 1980 favored the Nationalists over the Communists. In 
China, per capita income was only around US $300 compared to US $100 in 
1952. The doubling of its population had not been accompanied by an 
economic revolution: foodgrain production had barely matched population 
growth. In the 1960s China began to import foodgrains to feed its large 
cities. Although industrial output had expanded at impressive annual growth 
rates, anywhere from a quarter to a third of that output was useless and 
represented waste. The state had to ration cotton, sugar, oils, and luxury 
goods. Housing space contracted and declined in quality. The economy 
simply had not been productive, and much output could never be used by 
either producers or consumers. The massive redistribution of wealth and 
income begun in the early 1950s never produced greater equality. In light of 
the political oppression and terror of thirty years before, this economic 
performance was painfully dismal. 
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In Taiwan per capita income in 1980 had reached US $2,280 compared to 
US $100 in 1950. Even though the population had more than doubled, 
agricultural production had expanded much faster so that per capita food 
availability markedly increased. The rapid increase in industrial production 
enabled the island-state to become an important exporter and producer of a 
surfeit of consumer goods. The quality of output steadily increased. There 
was no rationing. As the economy became more productive, unemployment 
shrank to less than two percent of the workforce and the distribution of 
income became more equal. The quality of life continues to improve rapidly, 
and the Republic of China (ROC) is now in the ranks of che developed 
countries. The Chinese on this tiny island were spared the trauma of political 
movements and massive state repression and control. This paradox of why 
different outcomes flowed from initial conditions that did not favor them 
can be explained by examining the use of political power by the state toward 
the private sector and society. 


A SIMPLE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The future of any new modern state will be greatly shaped by its policies 
toward society and the private sector and how quickly the state can achieve 
legitimacy and control. If the leaders can elicit popular backing and release 
new energy for nation-building efforts, modern economic growth is possi- 
ble. Modern economic growth, of course, means that per capita product of 
Output steadily increases over time and that rising resource productivity 
accounts for that development. If the state delays and the economy deterio- 
rates, even charismatic leaders will stumble and be overthrown. 

Of great importance, however, is how the state uses its power. If power 
means greater access to resources in order to exercise control, there are three 
trade-offs when the state increases its power. First, the state can achieve 
more control over society by creating its own organizations at the cost of 
eliminating private entrepreneurship, leadership, and property. Second, the 
state can mobilize more resources for its goals through central planning and 
price control at the cost of more inefficient production and distribution. 
Finally, the state can regulate society and control the individual at the cost of 
greatly reduced work effort, creativity, and innovation. 

These trade-off costs, if severe, can produce such economic dysfunctions 
as an acute scarcity of goods and raw materials and waste in the form of 
excessive inventories, shoddy products, and commodities having no market. 
If these dysfunctions become widespread and profound, the subsequent 
economic difficulties could be so serious as to intensify factional struggles 
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in the political leadership. Sharp factional strife prevents the institutionaliza- 
tion of state policies, so that economic organizations are not able to predict- 
ably manage their activities and be efficient. These concepts of trade-off 
costs and institutionalization of state policies can account for the economic 
development performance in China and Taiwan being so different. 

In China the Communist party managed to confer tremendous power to 
the state by quickly destroying private associations and eliminating private 
property; then they replaced private owners and managers with loyal party 
functionaries. After eliminating all vestiges of foreign ownership and control 
as well, the state and party bureaucracy quickly expanded and introduced 
central planning and price controls. On Taiwan the Nationalist party adopt- 
ed a minimalist course of intervention with policies to encourage private 
entrepreneurs to become more productive. Redistribution of property rights 
in agriculture increased the number of family farms with property rights to 
the land. New industries were promoted and protected for only a brief 
period before exposing them to the chill wind of domestic and foreign 
competition. 

By 1957 Communist party leaders split over which policies would resolve 
the economic crisis produced by the high trade-off costs after the state had 
acquired enormous power over society. All party factions ruled out any 
retreat by reducing state and party control over society, for that would admit 
the failure of the socialist transformation. So, rather than retreat, party lead- 
ers opted for the policy that became the Great Leap. But this only intensified 
party factionalism and a bitter struggle for power to impose the “correct” 
policy. These struggles finally split the party and produced the holocaust 
referred to as the Great Cultural Revolution. The Communist state had 
neither institutionalized its policies nor solved the major dysfunctions which 
beset the economy and society. 

By 1957 the state on Taiwan was successfully modernizing both the 
economy and society, and Nationalist party policies were virtually institu- 
tionalized. The private sector not only responded to those groups with 
investment Capital and efficient management but also grew more rapidly and 
efficiently than the state-owned, protected manufacturing sector. By 1958 
even the conditions in the public sector also began to change, for the 
policies that had long supported infant industries were in the process of 
gradually being reversed. I now introduce some facts to support this expla- 
nation of why state and society relationships evolved so differently between 
1949 and 1958. 
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STATE AND SOCIETY RELATIONSHIPS IN 

THE TWO CHINESE STATES, 1949 TO 1958 
On June 30, 1949, Mao Zedong announced that China would be governed 
by a “people’s democratic dictatorship under the leadership of the working 
class [through the Communist party].""! The new Chinese state was to consist 
of a Central People’s Government Council whose members also held high 
Communist party posts. This council would supervise the state bureaucracy, 
the military, and the judiciary. Although every four years the people were 
supposed to elect members for a People’s Congress which would draft 
policies for the State Council to enact, the People’s Congress never had any 
influence upon how the state actually ran its affairs. In 1954, when the 
Constitution introduced procedures for electing candidates to the People’s 
Congress, the Communist party actually selected these delegates. In subse- 
quent years the Congress merely rubber-stamped the policies already initiat- 
ed by the Political Bureau of the Communist party. 

As this state took form, the Communist party was already fomenting a 
revolution by destroying all local elites and nationalizing the private sector. 
It did this by applying the policies used to expand Communist base areas in 
the 1940s and to extend these to every part of the country. In the country- 
side the party relied upon the tactic called land reform to establish party 
control over villages.* Under the guise of redistributing land of the rich to 
the poor, the party held periodic village meetings. Here cadres manipulated 
personal grievances and directed popular outrage against one powerful local 
leader after another, until finally all important village leaders were toppled. 
After isolating the village leaders, destroying them, and replacing them with 
other leaders, party cadres established peasant associations under county 
party control to actually run the villages. When this tactic failed, as it often 
did in south China and the more remote provinces, the party called in the 
army. 

Rather than allow the farmers to till their land under the new peasant 
associations, the party used those associations as the instrument first to pool 
all private land under village cooperatives and then in late 1955-56 to 
collectivize land. In this way private ownership over land was eliminated 
except for small garden plots which only amounted to two or three percent 
of all collectivized land. The speed with which the party and state actually 
did this has long puzzled Western experts. The answer to this puzzle is found 
in two new conditions that the party had produced. First, the party cadres 
had successfully eliminated traditional leaders by discrediting them or physi- 
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cally removing them; at the same time, their cadres implicated the rest of the 
village because of their participatory roles in public grievance sessions. Sec- 
ond, the new leaders brought forward by the party not only had become 
party members or sympathizers because of ideological indoctrination and 
conviction—they also exercised real power with the support of the village 
party cell and the county party apparatus. When the party decided to mount 
an all-out assault in 1955 to collectivize agriculture, the majority of villagers 
had been worked over sufficiently to comply swiftly. Furthermore, the ma- 
chinery was already in place for railroading all villagers into the new collec- 
tives, which were then placed under county and township administrative 
rule. 

A slightly different tactic was introduced by the Communists to take over 
the cities and foment the revolution there, but the basic elements used to 
crush private sources and organization of power were still the same. At first, 
in large cities like Tianjin the party was content to “narrow the scope of the 
revolution,” but it eventually intended to launch and concentrate its limited 
resources on the more cosmopolitan portion of the city’s population. where 
its propaganda “might strike a more responsive chord, and its organizational 
efforts might yield faster results.” This meant imposing party rule from 
above to control the advanced sector of every city in order to carve out 
gradual control over the remaining population. This stratagem meant co- 
opting the organizations of leading merchants, bankers, and industrialists as 
well as the trade unions in order to reach accords on wages and profits which 
would satisfy their memberships and still provide an incentive to rebuild the 
urban economy. 

This compromising, conciliatory tactic was abandoned in late 1951 and 
1952 when the party initiated the ferocious Three Anti (sen-fan) and Five 
Anti (wa-fan) campaigns in one city after another, which led to the rapid 
nationalization of commerce and industry by 1953 and the establishment of 
new party controls over cities. These campaigns were similar to those waged 
in the countryside to overwhelm the propertied-elite groups that had tradi- 
tionally run the villages and market towns. Prominent capitalists and busi- 
ness leaders were first singled out for public criticisms and attacks, then still 
others, until the party was satisfied that enough of the urban business elite 
had been discredited and removed from power. Already the party was using 
the small group study sessions to indoctrinate Maoist-Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, to instill self-guilt and fear, and numb the thought processes of 
individuals regarded as dangerous to the party. 
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There yet remained one last group to bring to heel: the intellectuals. In his 
September 29, 1951, speech on how to reform the intellectuals, Zhou Enlai 
made it clear that the party would have to seize the commanding heights of 
the educational system and reform it thoroughly. In 1951 and 1952 urban 
universities were closed for varying periods while staff and faculty under- 
went intense small group study and then publicly demonstrated their loyalty 
to the party and expressed firm conviction in party ideology. In 1957 a 
similar campaign, more vicious than the first, was carried out nationwide to 
bring the public media as well as the educational system under firm party 
control. 

The Communists firmly believed in the need for a party dictatorship 
because they feared their enemies might take their power away. The leaders 
saw enemies everywhere. In 1951 Mao cited five types of enemies: first, the 
imperialists; second, the reactionaries in Taiwan and Tibet; third, the rem- 
nant Kuomintang forces, the secret agents and the bandits; fourth, the 
landlord class; and fifth, the reactionary forces in the religious circles and in 
the missionary schools established in China by the imperialists, and those in 
the cultural and educational institutions taken over from the Kuomintang.‘ 

But their desire to use power to eliminate enemies was not the only reason 
why they preferred party-state controlled organizations to privately owned 
and managed ones. In theory the Chinese Communists always had argued 
that private transactions of any kind lead to exploitation. They viewed Chi- 
na’s history as private exploitation run rampant with landlords and gentry 
expropriating land to their control and other property-owning classes sap- 
ping the vitality of the economy by taking advantage of the poor and 
indebted. This powerful anti-capitalist mentality prevented the Communists 
from seeing any value or benefit in the price system, free markets, and 
private property ownership. They certainly did not understand that China’s 
unique historical evolution owed so much to the private sector and private 
transactions. 

This line of reasoning naturally blinded them to the real reasons for the 
rapid agricultural recovery after 1949 and misled them to believe that collec- 
tivized agriculture was the major cause for that output growth. Farm pro- 
duction had stagnated during the 1930s because of the disruptions in farm- 
ing, and output had declined in the 1940s because of war. As a result, rural 
unemployment rose and farm acreage declined. After 1949 farm production 
was bound to bounce back quickly as more people worked the land and 
more land came under cultivation again. As slack resources were used, and 
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law and order allowed for favorable conditions to plan production, output 
rebounded rapidly. This development occurred during land reform and early 
cooperativizing of villages, which misled the Communists to conclude that 
collectivization of agriculture could increase output still more to finance the 
tapid build-up of heavy industry. 

With their power over society and economy nearly complete in 1953, the 
party launched the first five-year industrialization plan, based upon the Fel’d- 
man-Preobrazhensky model used by Stalin in 1928-29. The state allocated 
an unprecedented investment to this plan, diverted resources from agricul- 
ture, and regulated prices. Of the funds slated for this 1953-57 plan, about 
56% went to industry, and the greatest share went to heavy industry; agricul- 
ture received only 8%.° 

Signs of trouble materialized in 1954-55, but a crisis loomed in 1956 
when foodgrain production had increased by only 1.6% over the previous 
year but population had grown by 2.0%. Leaders like Chen Yun blamed the 
over-expansion of industry and excess capacity of plant and capital. He 
complained that far too much currency was in circulation and chasing too 
few consumer goods, warned of the danger of scare raw materials, food, and 
vegetables, and deplored the poor quality of products coming from mills, 
mines and factories. Spokesmen from the ministries for heavy industry 
rebutted Chen Yun and critics like him. But rather than decentralize industri- 
al management, restore more land to private plots, and revive some free 
markets to correct the imbalances that Chen had identified, the proponents 
of rapid industrialization argued for more centrally planned control and an 
even higher investment rate. 

This debate was not resolved by slowing the rate of investment, retreating 
from state economic control, and liberalizing the market. Party leaders 
agreed to a new mix of policies that combined different elements of con- 
flicting policies. The party urged that more units have independent decision 
making but that large-scale units like the commune be created to mobilize 
resources in the countryside. In the cities, the party urged that additional 
units at the ward and street level be created to produce more iron and steel 
to supplement what was produced by the modern factories. The party also 
called upon the people to work harder, work longer, and make greater 
sacrifices so that China could catch up with certain leading countries in iron, 
steel, and coal production. These policies made up the Great Leap and 
produced great disasters for the country: countless wasted products, famine, 
and an exhausted and demoralized workforce. In the aftermath of the Great 
Leap, factional struggle within the party became more intense and continued 
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until 1978-79 when Deng Xiaoping finally placed his supporters fully in 
charge of the State Council, the party political bureau, and the central com- 
mittee. 

Two factors had prevented the institutionalization of party policies in the 
first decade. First, the party leadership had developed the habit of re-educat- 
ing its cadres every few years by rectification campaigns of small group 
study and self-criticism before one’s comrades. In this way the party con- 
stantly re-purtfied its cadres. They tested their loyalty and ideology, and they 
weeded out those it found wanting. The second factor was factionalism 
itself, which made it possible for the party leaders in control to thin out the 
ranks of cadres supposedly not suitable for carrying out the new party line. 
During the 1950s and 1960s the majority of functionaries fortunate enough 
to advance did so “by virtue of their political merits and qualifications, 
rather than because of professional training and expertise.” 

Chen Boda and Mao Zedong had formalized Communist theory and used 
it to explain both China’s recent history and the conditions that had given 
rise to the civil war.® Certain elements of this doctrine also had impelled 
Communist party leaders to try to establish a totalitarian control over society 
by eliminating private institutions, property, and all heterodox beliefs that 
did not conform to Maoist and Marxist thought. The high trade-off costs of 
imposing their totalitarian control had produced a series of crises which 
party leaders tried to resolve with even greater violence. Finally, the traumat- 
ic political campaigns left the populace demoralized, cynical, and apathetic. 

In striking contrast, Nationalist party policies on Taiwan. flowed from 
different ideas and a new awareness by party leaders that they had to use 
power in a very limited and careful way. The mix of ideas that governed 
Nationalist policies were “the three peoples’ principles” which had originat- 
ed from the corpus of writing by Sun Yat-sen but had been refined and 
embellished by many party theoreticians after Sun. Contained in these writ- 
ings were arguments that China should welcome foreign capital, rely upon 
the international market to import modern technology, redistribute wealth 
in agriculture to increase the number of small property holders, and use 
fiscal and monetary policies to develop modern industry. While Sun be- 
lieved the state should take the lead in these policies, he also contended that 
the Nationalist party should eventually relax its control and permit the 
emergence of opposition parties so that the electorate could vote for differ- 
ent candidates. 

In the 1920s and 1930s Nationalist leaders had not found any formula for 
building an effective government and a modern economy. Party leaders 
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sometimes squeezed the wealthy for financial support and used local elites to 
impose a higher tax burden on the rural population. Failing to find the 
economic policies that could modernize the economy and still deal with the 
severe problems of deflation in the 1930s and hyperinflation in the 1940s, 
Nationalist leaders felt an extreme sense of guilt and failure after they fled to 
Taiwan. 

They also realized that if their new policies did not quickly succeed, they 
could not win the support of the Taiwanese who outnumbered them nearly 
eight to one. Party leaders also knew of the enormous cleavage between 
mainlanders and Taiwanese, and they realized that state policies had to 
reduce rather than enlarge that cleavage. The margin of error was minimal. 
To complicate matters further, the party was split on what kind of policies to 
adopt because the party factionalism which had existed since the 1930s still 
persisted. In spite of enormous guilt and a sense of failure, the awareness of 
the great enmity of the Taiwanese toward the mainlanders and of party 
factionalism induced the Nationalist leadership to keep a low posture and 
use fine-tuning policies to gently modulate the private sector. 

First, the Nationalists made it clear from the outset that a government 
based upon local elections would be introduced and later expanded to allow 
greater popular representation in governance. Second, the party redistributed 
rural property rights to give more households some claim to private proper- 
ty. Third, the party stabilized prices and the value of money, thereby contrib- 
uting enormously to a beneficient economic environment within which busi- 
nessmen could thus make their own management decisions. Finally, the 
party began building a modern infrastructure with new manufacturing in- 
dustries. The state also maintained law and order, expanded educational 
opportunities, and provided for the national defense. But these latter activi- 
ties showed a very minimal use of state power to guide the private sector. 
Taiwan was to avoid the severe trade-off costs that China experienced, and 
its state policies were rapidly institutionalized. 

In July 1950 the Nationalists carried out local elections in eight counties 
and in nine city mayorships and their city councils; the electorate selected 
814 persons to these offices.? In November 1951 the Taiwan provincial 
assembly held elections for 55 seats. These annual elections became routine, 
and by the 1970s they had been greatly expanded to include seats in the 
National Assembly, the Legislative Yuan, and for candidates who expressed 
no formal afhliation with the Nationalist party. Equally important, the Na- 
tionalists allowed elections for village headmen, township assemblies, and 
township heads.!° At the same time the party permitted the Taiwanese to 
compete for civil service exams to enter the state bureaucracy. 
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The top echelon of the Nationalist Party, meanwhile, had to remain 
sensitive to a different kind of ambivalence. While recognizing the need to 
win popular support for its policies, the leadership also had to contend with 
the morale and loyalty of the million-odd mainlanders who had fled to 
Taiwan with the hope that at some future date they would return to their 
homeland. Not surprisingly, then, Chiang Kai-shek publicly announced as 
early as August 14, 1950, that the Nationalist party’s task would be to 
“transform Taiwan into a model province, founded on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles of the People. It is by so doing that we can lay a solid 
foundation for the reconstruction of the recovered mainland.”!! The ordi- 
nary Taiwanese cared little about the recovery of the mainland and resented 
any sacrifices demanded to carry out that task. But for the mainlanders these 
words provided a hope and justification of their hard work and sacrifices. So 
the party had to follow a thin line to satisfy two large constituencies; its 
success depended upon policies that would produce quick economic 
achievements that all could see and benefit from. 

The majority of the islanders residing in the countryside had little land 
and were mainly wage-earners. In early 1950 the state decreed that land rents 
would be reduced to around 37% of the harvest. On January 20, 1953, the 
final stage of land reform came with the Land to the Tiller Act, which called 
for the state to purchase land from owners having more than 1.7 acres of 
paddy and 7.2 acres of dry land. The program gave something to everyone: 
landowners received compensation for their land at a value of what their 
land produced in 1952 in land bonds which bore interest and could be sold 
for cash; tenants received twenty-year repayable loans at a low interest to pay 
for their new land; the government won the support of the rural people by 
financing a program that was largely financed by loan repayments from 
tenants. 

For the city dwellers and, particularly, the mainlanders, the preat problem 
was the severe post-war inflation which threatened to reduce their livelihood 
unless quickly brought under control. But the government faced a major 
dilemma. It could not impose taxes to dampen spending without alienating 
both mainlander and Taiwanese support. It dare not resort to price controls 
without setting up state controls which were bound to offend many and 
only promote corruption and fuel income inequities. The state had already 
printed more money in 1949-50 to balance its budget, and that had made 
inflation worse. 

In 1951 the state adopted a variety of policies to stabilize prices and the 
money supply. The Bank of Taiwan restricted loans to government enter- 
prises and offered high interest rates for its long-term bank depositors.!? The 
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government also issued bonds, lottery tickets, and saving coupons to absorb 
excessive liquidity. At the same time public enterprises were ordered to turn 
over half of their profits to the government as budget revenue. The govern- 
ment then introduced limited rationing of rice, salt, edible oil, and coal for 
its employees, school teachers, and the armed forces. Meanwhile, it kept a 
firm control over the supply of foreign exchange and rationed it to importers 
on the condition that only essential materials for industry be imported. All 
of these measures helped to slow up price increases in 1951. Only by 1952 
did Taiwan really begin receiving large amounts of American aid, and the 
first annual grant of US $90 million went to reduce the state budget deficit 
and import key raw materials. By the end of 1952 the monthly price increase 
had been contained to 5% and was falling. By 1953 the inflation had been 
broken, and entrepreneurs, investors, and consumers could plan their activi- 
ties with some certainty. 

Like the Communists, the Nationalists also wanted to industrialize, but by 
a different strategy. They created public-owned companies to manage new 
industries, subsidized them when they ran short of funds, and also protected 
them from international competition. By the mid-fifties these policies had 
begun to backfire: factories began having more under-utilized capital; excess 
inventories had accumulated; and goods were priced much higher than 
foreign products. Critics pointed out that the protective hand of the govern- 
ment should be removed to allow competition to eliminate inefficiency. A 
debate raged in official circles, and protectionism was defeated in 1958-59 
when the state began lowering tariffs, dismantling foreign exchange con- 
trols, and attracting new foreign investment. 1? 


State and Society Relations in China in the 

1980s and Beyond 
Assuming that Taiwan continues to modernize both the economy and polity 
as in the recent past, there will not be any incentive for the ROC leaders to 
consider reunification with China as it is now governed. But suppose that the 
current economic reforms to modernize China bring about a different state 
and society relationship. Would that not give Taiwan’s leaders cause to 
reconsider? In other words, can Beijing's leaders reverse, to any extent, that 
process of state hegemony over society that the Communist party had estab- 
lished between 1949 and 1957? Such a reversal would depend on a signifi- 
cant change in Communist ideology and/or the creation of new economic 
conditions that might alter the present property rights between state and 
society. 
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The two ideologies underlying the use of state power in these two states 
are not likely to converge either in this decade or the next because they are 
profoundly different, have affected the state of mind of many leaders and 
citizens, and are not easily changed. In Taiwan the Sunist philosophy allows 
for the persistence of Confucian values that reinforce individualism and free 
choice, justify private property, and permit the free market. But this philoso- 
phy also supports the modest application of state power to guide the private 
sector. Marxism-Leninism-Maoism, however, demands ideological confor- 
mity to the principles of the Communist party and denies the existence of 
organizations and institutions outside party and state control. 

Can the current reforms introduced by the Communist party eventually 
give more legal rights and independence to enterprises and households to 
make a real difference? Or will the party retreat to greater state control every 
time events get out of control? Economists like Steven N. S. Cheung point 
out that China’s new policies aim to give more power to firms, stress the 
need to increase productivity, and recognize the importance of consumer 
preference. Cheung argues that these reforms will impose new rules of be- 
havior that “must conflict with the current structure of property rights” so 
that something will have to give.!4 China will either have to adopt certain 
forms of capitalist behavior or return to leviathan state controls and a 
planned economy. Cheung predicts the former will occur because the costs 
of such institutional change are declining: more citizens now see the benefit 
of imitating Taiwan; the privileged in power now realize the benefits these 
reforms will produce and increasingly support them; and the enormous 
transaction costs associated with tight planning and price controls in the 
past have convinced many to move toward a mixture of fixed, floating, and 
free pricing of goods and services. 

If we apply the conceptual framework used above to an examination 
of how the party and state came to exercise nearly total control over society 
between 1949 and 1958, we arrive at conclusions opposite to Cheung’s. 
I will argue that the trade-off costs for reducing the state power over soci- 
ety are very different from those costs incurred by the Communist party in 
the 1950s. Further, these will produce different dysfunctions in 
the economy and society from the perspective of the Communist party 
leaders. 

First, if firms and households are granted more power and independence, 
they will engage in more private transactions. These transactions will take 
place in new, informal markets which the state will not easily control even if 
it wants. Second, as the volume of private transactions increases, there will 
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be an increase in monetary exchange that the state will not always anticipate 
and be able to control. Third, as private transactions increase, there will be 
an allocation of resources that will greatly affect the mix of goods and 
services produced but not necessarily planned by the state. 

These three trade-offs will contribute to activities that the party could 
view as serious social and economic dysfunctions. For example, many pri- 
vate transactions might be regarded by the party as economic crimes rather 
than normal private transactions between firms or production teams and 
households. This is not to say that as private transactions increase, all indi- 
viduals will break the law, but simply that party ideologues will misconstrue 
many of these transactions as illegal. Second, the increased flow of financial 
transactions might increase inflationary pressures and produce greater state 
and enterprise budget deficits, thus making deficit financing necessary. Fi- 
nally, the reallocation of resources caused by more private transactions 
might create certain commodity scarcities or affect the quality of certain 
goods. 

If relaxing state controls produces these trade-off costs, the Communist 
party will come under powerful pressure to reassess its economic policies 
and perhaps even revert to more fixed pricing and economic controls. 
Should the party continue to press forward with its current reforms, it will 
have to deal with mounting public criticism of these new dysfunctions. If the 
party views these trade-off costs as too high to bear, it will be forced to 
reimpose controls and postpone any institutionalization of its reform poli- 
cies. Let me give some examples of these trade-offs which have been associ- 
ated with the recent economic reforms. 

In 1970-80 many commodity prices were readjusted, the responsibility 
system was gradually introduced in the countryside, and some provinces like 
Yunnan and Sichuan were already allowing enterprises more freedom in 
their operations. In the past two years the party has expressed great concern 
and even outrage about economic crimes or activities that have resulted in 
the loss of state and enterprise income. The great increase in so-called 
economic crimes certainly coincided with the increase in private transactions 
in both industry and agriculture. On December 14, 1982, finance minister 
Wang Binggian reported in his budget draft plan that “as much as 4.5 billion 
yuan was involved in various cases of breaches of financial and economic 
discipline in the past two years.”?> A commentator in Red Flag wrote in July 
1982 that “staggeringly, in some places, there are a few persons who were 
still engaged in speculation, bribery, profiteering and fraud and stealing state 
and collective property and this situation is seriously developing” 


(italics added).'6 
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As enterprises and households gained more independence to make private 
transactions, money changed hands at a more rapid rate than party officials 
had anticipated. A writer for Red Flag in June 1982 pointed out this new 
development: 


We must also acknowledge that the present supply of currency in circulation is 
still on the excessive side and the ratio of the currency in circulation to the 
volume of commodity supplies still has not reached previous normal levels. 
Latent dangers still exist. If more currency is issued, it will be difficult to keep 
market prices basically stable or to consolidate the results of the economic 
readjustment.!” 


What this commentator failed to recognize was that even if the state banks 
restricted the supply of money from expanding, enterprises and households 
would continue to spend more rapidly from their cash balances on hand, 
thus increasing the velocity of money turn-over. A higher velocity of money 
expenditure will cause prices to rise. Further, the admission by finance minis- 
ter Wang Bingaian that both the 1982 and 1983 planned budgets were in 
deficit is another indication that enterprises were not paying taxes and trans- 
ferring their profits to the state as expected. 

Evidence of imbalances within the economy are always being discussed 
and analyzed, but some recent examples indicate these must have originated 
from recent economic reforms and not the poor planning of past years. A 
review of price reforms in Suzhou prefecture of Jiangsu showed that there 
had occurred a “steep rise in the sown area of economic crops and a drastic 
decrease in the sown area and output volume of grain crops.”!8 Party off- 
cials had found this decline in grain acreage and output similarly disturbing, 
certainly unplanned, and they called for new policies to correct for this 
shortage of grain. Another example occurred in the publication industry 
where a Communist party commentator in Red Flag exploded in fury at 
publishing firms that “have taken money as the be-all and end-all” and 
“failed to set high demands on publications and the ideological content of 
artistic activities.”!9 In other words, greater freedom for firms publishing 
literary materials has resulted in a different kind of “spiritual product” for 
consumers in the eyes of the party. 

There are many more examples of these new trade-off costs arising from 
the economic reforms to modernize China’s economy, and it is becoming 
clear even to the Communist party that any tinkering with this poorly func- 
tioning, planned system merely triggers new, unanticipated problems. Many 
are serious like the alleged “economic crimes.” Therefore, can the Commu- 
nist party and state relax their control over society before pressures mount 
calling for controls to be reimposed? Fully realizing that firms and house- 
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holds cannot be given too much independence and power, some Chinese 
economists are now developing the concept of “indirect plans and controls” 
to meet central planned output targets and prevent firms and households 
from becoming too independent.*? Whether this new strategy will success- 
fully counter the trade-off costs just mentioned remains to be seen. 

If these new trade-off costs increase, the party will certainly not allow 
enterprises and households to have more independence. Therefore, I predict 
that these current difficulties will continue during the 1980s and into the 
next decade. Under these kinds of conditions, there can be very little mod- 
ernization of the economy to convince the ROC leaders on Taiwan that 
China's system of governance really offers any advantage from reunification. 
For these reasons, I believe that the two Chinese states will continue their 
contest to show the Chinese people and the world which system is really 
superior to the other. 
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U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS 


Soviet Views and Policies 





Chi Su 








As befits the odd man in a “romantic triangle,” the Soviet Union watched 
the romance between Washington and Beijing in the 1970s with great atten- 
tion, anxiety, and suspicion.! Just as understandably for an estranged party, 
the Soviet leadership has also taken steps to stall or even sabotage the slowly 
but surely flowering relationship spanning the Pacific Ocean. The mood in 
the Kremlin and the actions it has taken have been determined to great 
extent by its perceptions of the complexity and fluidity characterizing the 
Sino-American rapprochement. In this article I will examine Soviet perspec- 
tives on Sino-American relations from the late 1960s to the death of 
Leonid I. Brezhnev on November 10, 1982, by weighing the key Soviet 
considerations about these relations at different stages of their evolution. 
Then, more briefly, I will discuss two aspects of Soviet policy to illustrate the 
linkage between Soviet perceptions and policies. Although the steps taken 
under the management of Yuri V. Andropov appear to be a continuation of 
the policy trend set by his predecessor, the data available as of this writing 
do not permit a rigorous analysis. Hence, our discussion will be limited to 
the Brezhnev era. 

At the outset, it is useful to sketch, as a background to Soviet perceptions 
of the Sino-American rapprochement, Soviet views of the world, the USSR, 
and the nature and role of its major adversaries—China and the United 
States. These views are important for establishing both the broad outlines of 
Soviet perceptions of the U.S.-China and Soviet definition of the threat this 
rapprochement has represented to the USSR. 

First, in contrast to the Chinese “theory of the three worlds” and to the 
prevalent U.S. view of the world as diversified, differential, and interdepen- 
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dent, the Soviet Union steadfastly maintains that the present epoch is charac- 
terized by the transition from capitalism to socialism and that the world is 
divided into two opposite socio-political systems—the world socialist sys- 
tem and the world capitalist system. While admitting to the increasing com- 
plexity of world forces, particularly the abundant contradictions within the 
capitalist system as well as between capitalism on the one hand and the 
“working class movement” and “national liberation movement” on the 
other, Soviet writers nevertheless insist that the key contradiction determin- 
ing the foundation and development of the contemporary world remains the 
one between the capitalist system led by the United States and the socialist 
system led by the Soviet Union.? | 

Second, the self-image of the Soviet Union under the stable leadership of 
Brezhnev appeared to be one of consensus, confidence, and caution. Do- 
mestically, as the “first socialist country,” it sees itself as advancing from the 
“state of the whole people” of the Khrushchev era to the new and higher 
stage of “developed socialism,” thus outdistancing the Maoist brand of 
socialism in terms of material and spiritual richness while at the same time 
rivaling the achievements of developed capitalist countries. In the world 
arena, the Soviet Union increasingly takes the view that the USSR, because 
of its growing strength (especially military strength) and the changed corre- 
lation of forces in the world, has become a coequal of the United States and 
that it should be treated as such. Implicitly, the Soviets argue, this newly 
attained status (as exemplified by the 1972 Moscow summit) has endowed 
the Soviet Union with a right to shape the world order and the “cules of the 
game” along with the United States—and only with the U.S.? 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) in this regard represents not only a 
challenge to the Soviet Union's two-camp worldview and its cherished so- 
cialist credentials, but also a threat to Moscow’s hard-won status and a 
serious complication to the Soviet effort to restructure international rela- 
tions either by posing itself as a “third force,” or worse, by joining hands 
with the hostile forces of “imperialism” against “socialism.” Moreover, the 
Soviet image of China throughout the 1970s has been that the Chinese 
leadership is irretrievably nationalist in nature and rabidly anc-Soviet in 
policy orientation; that the socialist system built in the 1950s with the 
“selfless” assistance of the Soviet Union has been so undermined by the 
Maoists that it is at best a skeleton socialism; and that the “internationalist 
(or healthy) forces” in China have been rendered hopelessly impotent, now 
and in the foreseeable future, by the successive assaults from the nationalists. 
The confrontation between China and the Soviet Union is thus nearly total, 
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with few elements of cooperation remaining, giving little leverage to the 
Soviets and woefully dark prospects for the future.‘ 

The United States, on the other hand, is at once resilient in its strength 
and vitality and ambivalent toward the new power and status of the Soviet 
Union. As contrasted with the single dominant, nationalist force in China, 
Washington is seen by Soviet observers as a battleground between, on the 
one hand, the “realists” who recognize the changes taking place in the world 
and hence the need to coexist and at times cooperate with the Soviet Union, 
and, on the other hand, the “remnant, intransigent imperialists” who remain 
fundamentally hostile to the USSR. Both, however, are seen as reluctant to 
part with the days when “we (the U.S.) are number one, second to none.” 
Thus, in the Soviet view, the temptation is always there for U.S. policy 
makers to thwart the advances of socialism by bringing new forces into the 
world balance of power for their own narrow interest. The differences lie 
merely in the pace and degree of this anti-socialist collaboration, not in its 
basic direction.> 

Viewed against the background of these broad sets of images, the draw- 
ing together of China and the United States appeared very alarming. Al- 
though some Soviet observers have gracefully acknowledged from time to 
time that the Sino-American normalization is only “natural” —a logical step 
in the liquidation of the cold war legacy—feelings of disappointment and 
apprehension cannot lie too far below the calm surface. However, for our 
understanding of Soviet perceptions of the Sino-American rapprochement, 
particularly those with policy implications, we must go beyond the level of 
injured Soviet images and feelings. Instead, it is necessary to seek an under- 
standing of Soviet evaluations of Sino-American relations at different stages 
of development and the major considerations that have shaped these evalua- 
tions and resultant policies. 

By and large, it is useful to examine Moscow’s perceptions and policies in 
terms of five stages (see Table 1).6 The first stage extended from the late 
1960s to July 1971, when Kissinger’s secret trip to the PRC fundamentally 
altered Moscow's theretofore most advantageous position in the strategic 
triangle. The second stage, from July 1971 to late 1973, saw a flurry of 
Soviet diplomatic activities to check the budding U.S.-China rapproche- 
ment. This sense of urgency, however, receded during the third stage, be- 
tween late 1973 and May 1978, when the domestic crises in both Washing- 
ton and Beijing signified a deceleration of the rapprochement process. But 
Zbigniew Brzezinski’s trip to Beijing in May 1978 resumed the momentum 
and, more menacingly, ushered in a new, fourth stage marked by the U.S, 
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actively playing the “China card,” thus necessitating Soviet countermoves to 
neutralize the emerging anti-Soviet united front. Finally, Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown’s China trip in January 1980 strengthened the military dimen- 
sion of this ominous development. This has essentially continued into the 
Reagan administration, although various contradictions have also surfaced 
to cloud the Sino-American relationship, rendering it again susceptible to 
Soviet diplomatic maneuvers. 

At each of these five stages, Soviet perceptions and policies seemed to 
have been greatly influenced by four major considerations. First, what were 
Beijing’s and Washington’s respective policies toward the Soviet Union? 
Second, who was the primary motivating force in the push for closer Sino- 
American relations? Third, what was the nature of the relationship and its 
implications for the Soviet Union at any one point in time? And, fourth, 
what was the balance of favorable and unfavorable factors at each stage? 

From the data available, it appears that prior to the disclosure of Kissin- 
ger's path-breaking trip to Beijing in July 1971, Moscow's leaders were as 
much in the dark as the rest of the world with regard to the extent of the 
covert movements in Sino-American relations. Although the Soviets could 
not but have been aware of the various signs indicating these movements 
and had not shied away from warning Washington, their overall consider- 
ation of the triangular relationship must have led them to believe that the 
danger was potential but not imminent.’ 

For one thing, as evidenced by Lin Biao’s proclamation of “four major 
contradictions” at the 9th Chinese party congress in April 1969 which juxta- 
posed “anti-impertalism” (i.e., anti-U.S.) with “anti-revisionism” (i.e., anti- 
USSR), China’s policy orientation appeared to retain a strong anti-imperialist 
ingredient.® China’s willingness in 1970 to restore limited state-to-state rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and to tone down anti-Soviet polemics might 
not have produced what a Western scholar called “a pro-Soviet tilt” in 
Chinese foreign policy, but it had probably eased Soviet apprehensions 
about a swift change of China’s policy course in favor of the West.? Further- 
more, as many Soviet writers pointed out at the time, the main task before 
the PRC leadership was to consolidate the domestic order and to repair the 
badly torn economy. It was also during the 1969-71 period that Soviet 
writings still referred to the “most tempered and mature cadres of Commu- 
nists and non-Party people, the genuine internationalists” in China who 
remained faithful to Marxism-Leninism and internationalist ideals.!° As late 
as the summer of 1971, two authors writing jointly in Kommunist still exuded 
a certain degree of optimism, when they said: 
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The opposition that the Maoists encounter in the implementation of their plans 
testifies to the unceasing resistance offered by the healthy forces of the CCP. The 
genuine Chinese Communists find themselves in a grave situation now, but they 
do exist, and evidently there are a good many of them."! 


As for the U.S., the Soviet Union had managed to improve bilateral 
relations in a very short time after the Czechoslovak crisis. The two countries 
were in the midst of several important negotiations (e.g., SALT and Berlin) 
whose outcome was at least equally prized in Washington and in Moscow. 
The emphasis of the Nixon administration on negotiation rather than con- 
frontation, on “sufficiency” in its strategic doctrine, and on U.S. disengage- 
ment from the Vietnam war must have signaled to Moscow the U.S. awak- 
ening to the changed reality as well as to the value of Soviet cooperation in 
its attempt to adapt to the new reality. Moreover, as the Kremlin understood 
from the newly established “channel,” the U.S. seemed to be particularly 
interested in holding a summit meeting with the Soviet leaders.! The inter- 
locking ties between the two countries thus appeared too strong for the U.S. 
to attempt new adventures elsewhere. 

If in the 1969-71 petiod Moscow saw itself occupying the most enviable 
corner in the triangle, enjoying greater access to and influence in both 
Beijing and Washington than either of the leaderships in the latter two 
capitals, its assessment of the balance of favorable and unfavorable factors 
must have given it additional confidence that a rapprochement was not to be 
realized easily, at least in the short run. Apart from the long-standing antago- 
nism between the PRC and the U.S., the “Taiwan problem,” the Vietnam 
war, the U.N. representation issue, and a host of other issues could readily 
intervene to set back any positive development between them. The post- 
ponement of Sino-U.S. ambassadorial talks, due first to the defection of a 
middle-level Chinese diplomat in early 1969 and then to the U.S. incursion 
into Kampuchea (then Cambodia) in early 1970, served to illustrate the 
vulnerability of the “normalization” process. 

All these considerations were changed drastically by the shock of Kissin- 
ger’s secret trip to Beijing and the rapid pace of subsequent developments. 
Confidence gave way to pessimism; and fear of the old enemies coming 
together began to cloud Soviet perceptions. However, amid the uncertainty 
and caution that seemed to have marked the initial Soviet public reaction to 
this new situation, Moscow appeared to be more disappointed than angry at 
the U.S.13 The overall Soviet assessment of U.S. intentions and balance of 
domestic forces was also not entirely pessimistic and still left much hope for 
the future. For instance, in the view of the top Soviet Americanist, Georgi 
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Arbatov, although there was broad support in the U.S. for the new move 
toward China, differences among vatious political groups that were initially 
in the shadows would surface as the relationship developed. Besides, there 
were many in the U.S. who realized that many complicated problems faced 
by the U.S. could not be brushed aside by “grandstand diplomatic maneu- 
vers”; it had to deal with the USSR in view of its strength and its place in the 
contemporary world.‘4 

The Soviet view of Chinese policy was quite different, however. Beijing’s 
opening to the West seemed to be the last straw that confirmed China's 
fundamentally hostile attitude toward the Soviet Union, long suspected in 
the Kremlin considering China’s repeated rejection of Soviet proposals for 
normalizing relations as well as the deadlock in the border negotiations. The 
event of 1971 thus indicated that China would go to such lengths as joining 
forces with the West in order to achieve its anti-Soviet purposes. And to do 
that it was even willing to push aside its principles on the issue of Taiwan, 
which had thus far prevented China and the U.S. from drawing toward each 
other. Worse yet, domestic developments appeared to ensure chat China 
would stay on this anti-Soviet course for a long time. The meaning of Lin 
Biao’s mysterious death in September 1971 for Chinese foreign policy was 
probably not immediately clear to the Kremlin, but it must have been seen as 
strengthening the position of Zhou Enlai, Lin’s chief rival. Most certainly it 
demonstrated the power of the ailing Chairman to break whatever “opposi- 
tion” and “unceasing resistance” Soviet writers were optimistically speaking 
about just months earlier.1° 

Hence, in their evaluation of the Sino-American rapprochement in the 
years immediately after 1971, the Soviets must have concluded that China 
was comparatively the more important motivating force, while the U.S. role, 
though deplorable and suspicious, was nevertheless understandable. In the 
short term, the Soviet Union might not be able to change the views of the 
Chinese. Nor was it likely that Moscow could exacerbate tensions by ma- 
nipulating the obstacles in Sino-U.S. bilateral relations such as tne Taiwan 
issue. However, it could very well utilize tts leverage with Washington 
through the latter's desire to construct a “web of interdependencies” with 
Moscow, to forestall further improvements in Sino-American relations while 
these newly built relations were still fragile, mutual trust between the actors 
incomplete, and obstacles manifold. Possibilities even existed for Moscow 
to direct Soviet-American détente implicitly, if not explicitly, against China, 
if Moscow could skillfully play upon Washington’s hopes and fears. 

The sense of shock and need for urgent action began to be dispelled in 
Moscow in 1973. In the spring of that year, a Soviet analyst noted that 
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“matters did not advance much beyond the questions of declarative and 
representative nature,” and that “factors preventing the rapprochement be- 
tween Washington and Beijing from developing at a uniformly rapid pace 
are gradually beginning to come to the foreground.” Although China re- 
mained anti-Soviet and pro-U.S. and some elements in the U.S. still strove to 
exploit the Sino-Soviet conflict, both countries were said to have discovered 
the limitations inherent in the rapprochement. In particular, “most of the 
responsible political figures in Washington” were conscious of the ever- 
growing Soviet power and the benefits of detente, hence they were more 
inclined to pursue an evenhanded policy toward China and the Soviet 
Union; merely using China as a “permanent alternative” to the U.S. policy. 
The “normalization” thus switched from “big steps” of the 1971-72 period 
back to the “small steps” of the pre-1971 years, or even to “marking time.’!6 

From 1974 onward, the combination of authority and succession crises in 
both capitals virtually deprived leaders on both sides of all the domestic 
conditions necessary for carrying out the delicate rapprochement process 
that at the time was still far from finding mutually acceptable solutions to 
many of the complex problems between them. Suggestions made in the 
West to sell Beijing various types of military equipment, thereby transform- 
ing the nature of Sino-American rapprochement, were viewed by Moscow as 
merely “the work of the fiercest opponents of international detente” not 
supported in Washington’s ruling circles. The balance of both internation- 
al and domestic factors was clearly unfavorable for rapprochement. 

The inauguration of new leadership teams in Washington and Beijing in 
1976 entailed more continuities than Moscow had probably come to expect. 
While the new men in Beijing continued to harp on an anti-Soviet line, the 
Soviets noted that the Carter administration did not attempt to alter the 
Nixon/Kissinger balanced approach. Instead, after briefly flirting with the 
notion of pressuring the Soviet Union on SALT and other issues via its 
Chinese connection, the Carter administration indicated in 1977 and early 
1978 that it was more interested in maintaining an equidistant posture to- 
ward the Soviet Union and China than effecting a tilt toward the latter. 
Presidential Review Memorandum (PRM) number 24 of April 1977, Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance’s speech to the Asia Society in June 1977, and 
Carter’s July 1977 speech in Charleston, South Carolina, were several of the 
clearest indications of this trend. 

The “setback” in Sino-U.S. relations brought about by Vance’s visit to 
Beijing in August 1977 further confirmed in the Soviet mind that despite 
continued Chinese hostility and the existence of an anti-Soviet current in the 
new American administration, the main line in Washington was still against 
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playing the “China card.” As a result, in the spring of 1978, one Soviet 
commentator remarked with apparent satisfaction that “if we were to try to 
represent American-Chinese relations in the past eighteen months by a dia- 
gram, the curved line would slope down rather than up.”?!8 

However, Brzezinski’s trip to Beijing in May 1978 and his much-publi- 
cized joke on “anti-hegemonism” led Soviet leaders to perceive U.S. policy 
and Sino-American relations as entering a fourth, qualitatively different 
stage.!? Like all the preceding stages, Chinese hostility to the Soviet Union 
was a “given”; so was the existence of many potentially disruptive obstacles 
on the road of “normalization.” Yet, unlike the past, the Chinese leadership 
seemed to have acquired a new and willing partner in the White House in its 
campaign for the establishment of an anti-Soviet united front. Fueled by the 
“Soviet threat” and supported by an unlikely coalition of conservatives and 
those liberals disillusioned with détente, the U.S. administration appeared to 
be, for the first time, matching China's enthusiasm for the rapprochement 
and consciously playing the “China card” in the hope of obtaining unilateral 
advantages vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Thus, in contrast to the Nixon admin- 
istration, which tried to improve relations simultaneously with the two com- 
munist giants, the Carter White House sought actively to upgrade its rela- 
tions with China while deliberately allowing Soviet-American relations to 
slip. Furthermore, with the “Soviet threat” defined mainly in military terms 
as the major reason for the new movement in Sino-American relations, the 
possibility of Sino-American military cooperation to counter such a threat 
seemed to loom larger than ever. What was feared in the few months follow- 
ing Kissinger’s July 1971 trip came much closer to reality in 1978. The 
difference was that while earlier Soviet fears stemmed primarily from the 
shock and uncertainty surrounding Kissinger’s dramatic trip and its implica- 
tions, the developments in 1978 appeared to be based more firmly on each 
country’s domestic realities—a more unshakable base with more menacing 
meanings. 

Viewed in this light, the “normalization” of official Sino-American rela- 
tions must have appeared to the Kremlin as anything but normal. It was seen 
as a logical and natural extension of Brzezinskt's visit to Beijing, reflecting 
both sides’ desire to enhance coordination of actions on an anti-Soviet basis. 
While China under the leadership of Deng Xiaoping was definitely the 
cardinal evil, the U.S. role was regarded as not at all benign. It is true that, as 
with Moscow’s reactions to the earlier Kissinger trip, Soviet pronounce- 
ments often declared “no objection to normalization per se.” Some writers 
remained hopeful of the American leaders’ understanding of the overriding 
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importance of Soviet-American relations.?° Nevertheless, the different cir- 
cumstances of 1978/1979 must have cast American intentions into doubt in 
the more authoritative Soviet mind. As Brezhnev explained to Time maga- 
zine in January 1979: 


The point is not at all the establishment of diplomatic relations. The point is that 
attempts are being made to encourage in every way and to stimulate with eco- 
nomic baits and now, gradually, also with deliveries of modern weapons, material 
and military technology those who, while heading one of the biggest countries in 
the world, have openly declared their hostility to the cause of detente, disarma- 
ment and stability in the world.?! 


Parallel to this new development in Washington-Beijing relations was the 
addition of Japan’s formidable economic weight to the emerging axis. In 
August 1978, through the urging of China and with the tacit encouragement 
of the U.S., Tokyo and Beijing finally concluded a Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, including a clause opposing “hegemony” and only a meek refer- 
ence that the document was not intended to affect either party’s position 
regarding third countries. From the Soviet perspective, the visit of the Depu- 
ty Chief of the Chinese General Staff Zhang Caigian to Tokyo in early 
September 1978, which followed all too closely the signing of the new 
treaty, spelled exactly what kind of trouble “third countries” should expect. 

In 1979, however, as before, even though the Soviets were alarmed by the 
rapid maturing of Sino-American relations (as evidenced by the visits of 
Deng Xiaoping in January 1979 and Walter Mondale in August 1979 as well 
as the normalization of bilateral relations in the economic and social 
spheres), they appeared to have maintained a cool appreciation of the unfa- 
vorable factors hidden beneath the surface of initial euphoria. As Arbatov 
told a Polish reporter in April 1979, “the euphoric mood, prevalent only a 
few months ago, in part as a result of the breathtaking perspectives in trade 
exchange and economic cooperation painted by China, already belongs to 
the past. Euphoria is being replaced by realistic evaluation of Chinese capa- 
bilities in these areas.” Besides, as this scholar/official noted, China’s inva- 
sion into Vietnam “tore the mask off the Chinese leaders’ faces,” exposing 
before Western eyes a China playing the Western card, not the other way 
around.?? Another Soviet Americanist, writing at the end of 1979, also noted 
the existence of multiple contradictions between Washington and Beijing. 
Aside from the issue of Taiwan and arms control, he found Asia a particular- 
ly promising zone of conflict, because “each of [the two countries] regards 
[Asia] as its own preferential sphere of influence.” He even predicted that, 
just as in the post 1971 years, “every such period [of rapid advance] has been 
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succeeded by a relatively protracted stage of very different relaticns fraught 
with serious latent contradictions.” ?3 

The picture, however, changed with the January 1980 visit of Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown to Beijing. This new stage was distinctive, accord- 
ing to Soviet analysts, not only because it marked the transformation of 
Sino-American relations “from passive to more active forms of security 
cooperation,” but, unlike all preceding stages, it was the U.S.—not the 
PRC—that encouraged the other partner to confront the Soviet Union more 
boldly. Moreover, the new trend taken by the U.S. was not simply created by 
“opponents of détente” in the Carter administration, but grew out of a solid 
domestic base spread across the country. With mounting troubles abroad 
(notably in Iran and Afghanistan), a large body of American public opinion 
was said to have been swayed by the theme of the “Soviet threaz” and the 
need for playing the “China card.” 

With the U.S. now taking the initiative, the rapprochement took on an 
ominous meaning for the Soviet Union's security. As the Soviets saw it, the 
Sino-American military cooperation took on several forms.” First, there was 
the expansion and gradual upgrading of the sales of arms and technologies 
to China. The visits of Brown (January 1980), PRC Defense Minister Geng 
Biao (May 1980), PRC Deputy Defense Minister Zhang Wenjin (August 
1980), and U.S. Under Secretary of Defense William Ferry (September 1980) 
not only exemplified the high-level consultations on security issues taking 
place between the two countries but were resulting in increased arms and 
technology transfer to China. As was disclosed by the U.S. in connection 
with Perry’s trip, the Carter administration had endorsed more than four 
hundred licenses for exporting military hardware and electronic equipment 
to China. Second, and perhaps more disturbing to the Kremlin, there was a 
“division of labor” taking shape between the U.S. and China in such tension- 
ridden areas as the Middle East and Indochina. Through Pakistan and Thai- 
land, efforts were being coordinated to put pressure on Afghanistan and 
Vietnam. Third, theré was the sharing of defense intelligence, as seen from 
the installation of U.S. monitoring stations in Xinjiang. Finally, there was the 
willingness on the part of the U.S. to improve scientific and technological 
ties with China, giving the latter access to American know-how and military 
technology. 

For these reasons, the activities of the last months of the Carter adminis- 
tration appeared to have been viewed with great anxiety in Moscow. Contra- 
dictions continued to exist in their bilateral relations, to be sure. Different 
opinions were also being expressed in both countries. For example, many in 
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the U.S. were said to have doubted the wisdom of arming China or antago- 
nizing the Soviet Union by drawing too close to China. “Some individuals 
among the ‘pragmatists’ dominant in the (Beijing) leadership” also hoped 
that the modernization of China could be achieved with multinational coop- 
eration; and “the Soviet Union apparently was not excluded” from the new 
Long March.” However, the overwhelming Soviet perception in the year 
1980 seemed to be that “both partners are trying hard to dampen these 
contradictions, to push them aside in order not to disrupt the process of 
mutual drawing together which now holds priority in the foreign policy of 
Beijing and Washington,” and that the priority consisted mainly in the area 
of global strategic cooperation.”¢ 

In the Soviet view, the trend that began with Brown's trip continued into 
1981 and 1982. The unabashedly anti-Soviet statements of the Reagan ad- 
ministration as well as its string of confrontational policies regarding Eu- 
rope, the Third World, and arms control make the basic tendency of the new 
leadership team in Washington abundantly clear.” Again, as in 1980, the 
prevalent perception of the “Soviet threat” and the felt need in Washington 
and Beijing for coordinated action against such a threat continued to bind 
them together. The visit of U.S. Secretary of State Alexander Haig to Beijing 
in June 1981 during which the lifting of the ban on the sale of “offensive 
weapons” to China was announced, indicated that the strategic aspect of the 
rapprochement was still the most salient in their overall relationship. 

Of more interest, though, is that Soviet analysis of this period seems to 
place a greater emphasis on the contradictions between China and the Unit- 
ed States, which until now had always been taken into consideration by 
Moscow but had frequently been said to be consciously brushed aside by 
both countries. Less clear (at least at the present moment) are the seemingly 
divergent perspectives existing within the Soviet China-watchers’ communi- 
ty as to the true intentions of the Chinese leadership in its foreign policy in 
general and its policy toward the USSR in particular. 

Soviet discussion of these “contradictions” covers quite a few areas. Pow- 
erful voices within the U.S. (e.g., Robert Scalapino, Edward Luttwak, A. 
Doak Barnett, John Copper, and George Kennan) continue to express oppo- 
sition to arms sales to China and/or playing the China card.?8 Others ques- 
tion the stability of the Chinese leadership and policy. And in both countries, 
warnings have been sounded about the limits of Sino-American cooperation 
and the not-so-benign intentions of the other side. 

However, by far the most contentious issue between Washington and 
Beijing in 1981 and 1982, as seen by the Soviets, is the Taiwan problem. 
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According to Soviet analysts, the seeds of conflict were sown even before 
Reagan took office when candidate Reagan and his aides made “provocative 
statements” during the 1980 presidential campaign. After January 1981, the 
U.S. became more prudent with its words, but mutual distrust persisted. In 
the words of one Soviet author, Beijing had special reasons to be dissatisfied 
with the Reagan administration on the Taiwan problem. “Now,” it was said, 
“when Beijing has to a considerable extent linked its economic and foreign 
policy plans with the prospects of the West, primarily the U.S., the Republi- 
can Administration is attempting to prompt Beijing to pay that ‘political 
price’ which it believes the Jimmy Carter Administration was unable to 
‘extract’.”29 As a result, both sides have been forced again to maneuver 
around this problem in 1981 and 1982. The issue being “a seat of complicat- 
ed differences,” another Soviet author noted, would continue to haunt the 
U.S.-China relationship, as long as the nationalist leadership of the PRC 
stuck to the “reunification” as one of the three main tasks faced by China in 
the decade of the eighties.3° 

Another interesting development in Soviet perceptions is the changing 
nature of Soviet evaluations of China and its policies. As noted at the onset 
of this article, since the late 1960s there has been a broad consensus among 
Soviet leaders and scholars on Chinese nationalism being the essence of 
Maoism, on the anti-Soviet intentions of the PRC’s leadership, and on the 
unfavorable balance of forces inside China against socialism. While this 
consensual perspective seems to be continuing into the early 1980s in its 
broadest outline, differences in emphasis within the outline appear to be 
emerging. 

From the data available, two different viewpoints were aired at the Second 
All-USSR Conference of Sinologists, held in Moscow on January 25-27, 
1982 (the First Conference was held in November 1971), by two top Soviet 
scholar/officials. One of these officials, O. B. Rakhmanin (pseudonym, 
O. B. Borisov), the Deputy Head of the Central Committee’s Liaison Depart- 
ment (with a degree of Doctor of Historical Science), condemned the Chi- 
nese leadership in a tone as harsh as ever. In essence, he saw only “certain 
changes in some spheres of life after Mao’s death.” He viewed these changes 
as only adaptations on the part of the Chinese leadership to “the more urgent 
needs of life.” In his words, “deep-seated processes are under way tending to 
further consolidate nationalist, great power strategic principles in the home 
policy of the PRC and to tighten their links with its hegemonic, anti-Soviet 
foreign policy.” As for Chinese policy toward the Soviet Union, he saw 
untempered and unremitting hostility. “The rare and sporadic ‘positive’ re- 
ports concerning cultural life in the USSR, sports and Soviet literature are 
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mere drops in an ocean of hostile Chinese propaganda. Renmin Ribao pub- 
lished nearly 2,500 anti-Soviet items in the twelve months of 1981,” he 
stated. Thus, he concluded: 


There are no scissors between the home and foreign policy of the Beijing leader- 
ship, notably the rightist nationalist group of Deng Xiaoping. The changes in 
home policy are no more than forced moves without which the leadership would 
have difficulty in keeping down the people of China, stimulating the economy, 
and maintaining the pillars of the regime. Indeed, the changes aimed at providing 
a more dependable material and political base for Beijing’s hegemonic anti- 
Soviet foreign policy. And in that sense, it should be more accurate to speak of 
the scissors between the general political course of the present Chinese leadership 
and the objective needs of China's progress along the Socialist road.3} 


However, in the report to the Conference delivered by M. S. Kapitsa 
(pseudonym, M. S. Ukraintsev), then the Head of the Far Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Ministry (and also a Doctor in Historical Science), a 
very different tone was struck. In fact, while toeing the more “traditional” 
line in one passage, Kapitsa subtly implied that changes were taking place in 
China’s domestic and foreign policies: 


As far as the PRC is concerned, the situation is as follows: quite a few Maoist 
leaders who imposed ethnocentrism on China are buried at the Babaoshan ceme- 
tery. But many of them are still alive, hold high posts, and continue to poison the 
atmosphere with national chauvinism. However, an increasing number of people 
realize that the present-day world is not the “Celestial Empire” of the time of the 
Tang or Qing dynasties, that China is lagging behind some “barbarian” nations 
by dozens and even hundreds of years, that China must work hard for 50-70 
years to carry out the necessary modernizations and pursue a correct policy 
instead of brainwashing their own people, and that finally, the imperialists will 
not help China modernize. As China acquires experience in international dis- 
course, the following conviction is becoming widespread: the role. of junior 
partner to imperialism runs counter to the interest and dignity of the Chinese 
people. 

In reiteration, Kapitsa even carefully cited an analysis by NATO experts in 

December 1981, stating: 

Some people, even among the upper echelon of the Chinese leaders, favor a 
relaxation of tensions in Sino-Soviet relations, maintaining that this would give 
China greater freedom for maneuvering in the international arena. China is in- 
creasingly realizing that even the developed capitalist states cannot get along 


without trade, economic, scientific and technological exchange with the USSR, 
as well as contacts in the field of culture.?? 


And according to him, China was already approaching the Soviet Union 
in “small steps’”—a term often used by Soviet writers to describe the Sino- 
American rapprochement in the pre-1971 period. 

While it is too early to judge the relative weight of these two viewpoints 
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in the more authoritative Soviet mind, it seems possible that the opinion 
represented by Kapitsa has temporarily won the first round. In a Pravda 
article published on May 20, 1982, under the signature of I. Aleksandrov (a 
pseudonym reserved for the Soviet top leadership when addressing interna- 
tional communist affairs), both the substance and style of the writing bore a 
striking resemblance to Kapitsa’s report. For instance, the article stressed 
China’s need for a peaceful international enviconment to pursue domestic 
construction; it implied Soviet self-restraint in its criticisms of China’s inter- 
nal policy; and it appealed to the Chinese national pride not to be used by 
“imperialism.“33 Thus, at least on the surface, the Soviet Union has again 
held out an olive branch toward China. 

In short, the Sino-American relationship of 1981~82 in the Soviet view is 
still marked by strategic collaboration on the global level and by consolida- 
tion of ties on the bilateral level. In this respect, the Reagan administration’s 
policy and the relationship between the two countries as a whole are merely 
an extension of the trend set by Brown’s visit to Beijing in early 1980. 
Important distinctions, however, lie in the facts that contradictions (especial- 
ly the Taiwan problem) again have come to the fore and that, unlike the 
earlier period, China now appears to be the less enthusiastic partner in the 
trans-Pacific tango. Thus, the situation as it stands now looks quite similar to 
that of 1971-73 when there was an uneven level of motivation between the 
two sides and formidable obstacles to progress clearly in the way. Therefore, 
as before, opportunities seem to be present for the Soviet Union to play 
upon the differences between China and the U.S. in order to dislodge itself 
from the least optimal corner of the triangle. 

To sum up the Soviet view, the Sino-American rapprochement has been 
watched in Moscow with attention, caution, and apprehension. While cogni- 
zant of the potential threat that a closer relationship between two of its 
major adversaries might pose to the Soviet Union, the Kremlin’s leaders 
have also tended to take into consideration the broad range of issues con- 
fronting them. In other words, the Sino- ‘American rapprochement has not 
been considered in a narrow, isolated context. Instead, the respective poli- 
cies of Beijing and Washington, the domestic balances of forces in each 
country, the role of each partner in the “unnatural” romance, the possibility 
of fluctuations in the relationship, the nature and degree of the rapproche- 
ment, and, not in the least, the obstacles to the development of this particu- 
lar relationship, have all been major components of Soviet perceptions. It 
has been on the basis of these considerations that Soviet leaders have as- 
sessed the opportunities and risks of this relationship for the Soviet Union. 
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And in turn, such an overall assessment has formed the basis for Soviet 
policy. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union could not afford to be a mere passive 
observer of Washington-Beijing rapprochement. Indeed, Moscow has taken 
a series of measures since the late 1960s in an attempt to forestall or retard 
the improvement in Sino-U.S. relations. Some measures seemed to have 
been designed to induce one partner away from the other and toward the 
Soviet Union. Others have been used to undermine the mutual confidence 
between them or otherwise create disincentives (in the form of threats or 
counterveiling actions) to offset the impact of the rapprochement. Through- 
- out all these years, the intensity of the Soviet effort, the choice of targets and 
instruments as well as the manner with which these measures were imple- 
mented, all seem to have been shaped by the then prevailing perceptions in 
Moscow at each particular stage of rapprochement. The linkage between 
Soviet perceptions and policies may be illustrated by reviewing two aspects 
of Soviet foreign policy over the past thirteen years. One concerns the series 
of Soviet proposals to the PRC on normalizing relations between them, 
while the other is related to Soviet diplomacy toward the U.S. 

The functions that the normalization proposals have served may best be 
seen from their contents, timing, and the known time of disclosure by the 
Soviet Union (see Table 1). During the first stage (1.e., before the shock of 
Kissinger’s trip set in), Moscow put forward to Beijing the most “realistic” 
proposals among those tendered in the 1970s. Although in retrospect they 
still proved to be too political (e.g., a non-aggression treaty) or too distaste- 
ful (e.g., a summit meeting) for the Chinese, they nevertheless reflected a 
certain degree of sincerity on the part of the Soviet leadership. The serious- 
ness of their intent at the time is also suggested by the secret nature of the 
proposals, all of which were not to be disclosed to the outside world until 
much later. However, even during this period, the Soviets were not com- 
pletely free of the urge to manipulate their relations with China and the U.S. 
to the Soviet Union’s interest. Thus, taking advantage of its uniquely privi- 
leged access to both Beijing and Washington in July 1970 (when Sino- 
American rapprochement was still at the explorative stage), the Soviet Union 
advanced secretly and roughly at the same time (only one week apart) to 
both capitals two separate proposals which, if successful with either side, 
would have seriously and perhaps irrevocably damaged the prospects of the 
emerging rapprochement.*4 

During the second stage (from July 1971 to late 1973), Soviet analysis of 
Chinese policy, domestic forces, and the unbalanced roles of China and the 
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U.S. in the “romance” seemed to point toward a strategy to draw the U.S. 
away from the relationship, utilizing Washington’s obvious desire for dé- 
tente with the Soviet Union. Other than a diplomatic offensive toward the 
U.S., Soviet proposals of this period contained little that was new. Even 
Brezhnev's appeal for “peaceful coexistence,” which at the time attracted 
considerable attention in the West, was in essence a response to China's 
suggestion in October 1969.35 More revealing of Soviet intent is the timing 
and the public nature of these proposals. The fact that the 1972 proposal 
was released between Nixon's Beijing and Moscow visits, and the 1973 
proposal was offered just before the Washington summit meeting strongly 
suggests that they were designed for Western rather than Chinese consump- 
tion. Moreover, the immediate publicizing of the 1972 and 1973 proposals 
as well as the disclosure of the theretofore secret proposals of 1969-71 
appear to indicate the highly manipulative nature of the 1972-73 proposals 
and the complete disillusionment in Moscow with the effects o? the “car- 
rots” produced earlier. 

During the third stage (from late 1973 to May 1978), Soviet perceptions 
of unrelenting Chinese hostility entailed continued perfunctory use of the 
“carrots. While the deceleration of the detente process was to deprive 
Moscow of certain means to influence Washington, the stagnation of the 
Sino-American rapprochement gave it no incentive for conciliatory actions 
toward either Beijing or Washington. Thus, the proposals of stage three still 
lacked true appeal to the Chinese. Despite the hope for a China without the 
overarching presence of Mao Zedong, Moscow’s leaders were unable to 
offer more attractive suggestions to Mao’s successors, merely repeating the 
old, rejected proposals. The proposal of 1978 again was too broad in scope 
and too political in nature to address Chinese concerns more directly. 

During the fourth stage (from May 1978 to January 1980) when the 
Soviet Union’s relations with China and the United States deteriorated at the 
same time and the latter two countries drew closer to each other, Moscow 
saw no need even to induce one or the other. Rather, the situation suggested 
a concentrated effort on the part of the Soviet Union to build 2 counter- 
weight against the emerging anti-Soviet axis. With no hope in sight for any 
proposal to be accepted and no gains to be expected in terms of manipula- 
tive value, stage four was thus marked by a conspicuous absence of Soviet 
diplomatic initiatives toward China. 

Although the trend during the fifth stage (from January 1980 onwards) 
turned more unpropitious for the USSR—now facing a prospect of greater 
Sino-American military cooperation—the increasing salience of the contra- 
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dictions between China and the U.S. and their uneven degree of enthusiasm 
for their own relationship and anti-Sovietism seemed to present new oppor- 
tunities for the Soviet Union. This time, however, the crack in the dam 
showed on the Chinese side. Thus two important initiatives were taken up in 
the first year of the Reagan administration. The low-key nature of the first 
proposal (on confidence-building measures) indicated that the Soviets had 
learned from their bitter experiences with the previous highly political, wide- 
ranging offers. The September 1981 proposal appeared to be a move along 
the same line. It was apparently also with this new context in mind that the 
Soviets made a number of gestures to the Chinese in 1982, with Brezhnev’s 
personal appeals (on March 24 in Tashkent and more ambiguously on Sep- 
tember 26 in Baku) leading the performance—an effort culminating in the 
two-week “consultations” in Beijing in October 1982. 

Looking at all of the Soviet normalization proposals made over the past 
thirteen years, one conclusion is clear: they were designed with one eye on 
Soviet-Chinese relations and the other on the Sino-American rapproche- 
ment. In view of the contents and timing of these “carrots” and the way they 
were dangled before China and the world, a very manipulative Soviet mind 
has apparently been at work. And the preferential choices and uses made of 
these proposals have not infrequently reflected current Soviet evaluations of 
the Sino-American rapprochement. 

Other than the proposals to the PRC, the Soviet Union also appears to 
have woven its policy toward the U.S. with its China policy—along with the 
possibility of Sino-American rapprochement in mind. During the first stage, 
Soviet diplomacy toward the U.S. reflected Moscow's confidence in dealing 
with Beijing and Washington simultaneously and separately. Not only did 
the Soviet-American negotiations proceed at a painfully slow pace, but ac- 
cording to Kissinger, the Soviet ambassador to Washington, Anatoly Do- 
brynin, was playing a “cat and mouse” game with the White House over the 
issue of the summit meeting.*° 

For the same reason, even the secret Soviet proposal to the U.S. via 
Dobrynin in Washington and Vladimir Semenov (USSR chief delegate to 
the SALT talks) in Vienna in June-July 1970 appeared to have been created 
more out of short-term considerations (to take advantage of the Soviet 
position in the triangle) than out of any long-term calculations (to head off 
an improvement of Sino-American relations), as was the case with similar 
Soviet attempts in the wake of Kissinger’s trip. This can be seen from the 
fact that the 1970 effort was quickly abandoned without much hesitation, in 
contrast to the Soviets’ hot pursuit of the Americans on the same subject in 
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their subsequent attempts to persuade the White House to adopt the Agree- 
ment on the Prevention of Nuclear War. 

However, things changed miraculously after Kissinger’s secret trip of July 
1971. Based on the new Soviet perception of China and the U.S. and their 
emerging relationship, Soviet policy during this stage began to unfold with a 
clear sense of direction and a high concentration of effort, with Brezhnev 
personally taking the lead. On the one hand, Sino-Soviet relations were put 
on hold, with no more “realistic” proposals being laid out on the negotiation 
table. On the other, the Soviets made an intense effort aimed directly at 
Washington, the less motivated partner in the rapprochement. 

Thus, within one month of Kissinger’s return from Beijing, the Soviet 
Union invited Nixon to visit Moscow during the following year. Within two 
months of Kissinger’s return, major breakthroughs were achieved in both 
the SALT and Berlin negotiations, with formal agreements signed respec- 
tively on September 3, 1971, and at the Moscow summit in May 1972. The 
shocking effect of the U.S. national security adviser’s trip had not only 
pushed the Soviets into an early consummation of these important negotia- 
tions, but at times produced almost comical behavior on the part of the 
Soviet leaders.>” The idea of a summit meeting also suddenly became so 
attractive to the Kremlin that it was not allowed to abort it in response to the 
American bombing of North Vietnam and the mining of Haiphong just 
prior to the meeting. One U.S. participant during this crucial period, William 
G. Hyland, even credited the China factor as the major influence in the wax 
and (subsequently) wane of the overall détente relationship between the U.S. 
and the USSR.38 

If by strengthening ties with Washington the Soviet Union had hoped to 
prevent the U.S. from tilting too far toward the Chinese side, Moscow’s 
leaders had also made strenuous and consistent efforts to draw the U.S. into 
a thinly veiled anti-Chinese arrangement. These efforts took two forms. One 
involved lecturing the U.S. leaders on the untrustworchiness of the Chinese 
leaders and the threat that China posed to the world as well as to the U.S. 
Thus, on various occasions Soviet top leaders assailed the Chinese character 
as “treacherous, arrogant, beyond human pale”; it was even implied that 
Mao had suffered mental disorders.39 On the PRC’s “immoral foreign poli- 
cy,” Americans were informed that Beijing had been prepared to send troops 
into Vietnam in 1965, that China’s “nuclear aspirations” should be carefully 
watched by both the U.S. and the USSR, and that “China's growing military 
might was a menace to everybody.” 40 
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The thrust of the other major Soviet diplomatic offensive focused on the 
Soviet-proposed USSR-U.S. Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War. 
Unlike the short-lived probing of 1970, the new campaign lasted more than 
one year, until the signing of the agreement in June 1973, and involved 
Brezhnev’s personal salesmanship on several occasions. As detailed in Kis- 
singer’s memoirs, it was Brezhnev who first revived the issue in April 1972 
during Kissinger’s preparatory trip to Moscow, by “suddenly” introducing 
the idea of an “understanding” between the two superpowers not to use 
nuclear weapons against each other.*! Ten days before Nixon left for the 
Moscow summit, Dobrynin presented to the American side a draft treaty. 
According to Kissinger, “in the first paragraph [of the draft] the United 
States and the Soviet Union renounced the use of nuclear weapons against 
each other. The second paragraph stated peremptorily that the two parties 
‘shall prevent’ situations whereby actions of third countries might produce a 
nuclear war.” Subsequently, during the Moscow summit of May 1972 and 
Kissinger’s two trips to the Soviet Union’s capital (in September 1972 and in 
May 1973), Soviet leaders continued their hot pursuit of the same subject 
along the same line.4? In all probability, it was the Chinese threat that the 
Soviet suitors of 1972 and 1973 had in mind. And the purpose of the 
proposed agreement was aimed precisely against this “third country,” or, 
short of that, undermining China’s confidence in its new American connec- 
tion. 

Following the signing of the Agreement in June 1973 (which was stripped 
of the anti-Chinese element in the original Soviet draft), the Soviets kept 
pressure on the White House, albeit in a more low-key fashion. For instance, 
in their meeting in Paris on the occasion of French President Georges Pom- 
pidou’s funeral, Nikolai Podgorny, the Chairman of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, suggested to Nixon that “China should be forced into the disarma- 
ment process if it did not join voluntarily.” Later, during his last summit 
meeting with Soviet leaders in June 1974, Nixon was offered “an uncondi- 
tional treaty of nonaggression between the United States and the Soviet 
Union.”*3 As the negative factors within the Sino-American relationship 
became increasingly evident after 1973, the intensity of Soviet diplomacy 
toward the U.S. gradually wound down. Interestingly, the much hailed de- 
tente between the U.S. and the USSR also began to lose its steam at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

After more than four years of stagnation, the rapprochement process was 
given another impetus by Brzezinski’s visit to Beijing in May 1978. In reac- 
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tion to the pro-Chinese and anti-Soviet policy of the Carter administration 
and the formation of an “informal anti-Soviet alliance” in East Asia, the 
Soviet Union undertook to modify its former policy of enticing the U.S. and 
isolating China. In essence, the new situation called ior a renewed emphasis 
on Soviet military strength in the Far East and a need to create its own 
counterpart alliance. The first aspect of this new policy manifested itself in 
the accelerated military modernization of the Soviet forces in Asia, especially 
its Pacific Fleet. This new build-up enlarged the role of Soviet Far Eastern 
forces from one aimed at China specifically to one both anti-Chinese and 
anti-U.S.44 

The second aspect focused on Vietnam, culminating in the signing of the 
USSR-Vietnam Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation in November 1978. 
This treaty and the subsequent Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea were 
to transform the power configuration in Southeast Asia to the great disad- 
vantage of the PRC. China’s “punitive” invasion of Vietnam in early 1979 
not only failed to shake loose USSR-Vietnam-Kampuchea ties, but actually 
yielded major strategic gains for Moscow in the form of access to naval and 
air bases at Cam Ranh Bay and Danang. Barely one month after the conclu- 
sion of the USSR-Vietnam treaty, Moscow added another member, Afghan- 
istan, to its inchoate alliance system in Asia. These rapid Soviet gains were to 
persuade many in the West (not to mention China) of the validity of the 
controversial thesis of the “Soviet threat.” 

After Brown’s visit ushered in another new stage, prospects for better 
Soviet-American relations grew even darker. The focus of Soviet diplomatic 
initiatives was thus shifted to Beijing. Despite the existence of many hurdles 
on the path to Sino-Soviet reconciliation, the move was probably thought 
capable of at least creating uncertainties in the mind of Washington’s policy 
makers regarding the Soviet Union’s “China card.” 

As can be seen from the above brief review of Soviet normalization 
proposals to China and the Soviet diplomacy toward the United States, it 
appears that Soviet perceptions of Sino-American relations have indeed been 
carefully translated into Soviet policy measures. There have been times of 
moderate confidence (stage 1), excessive fear (stage 2), vigilant complacency 
(stage 3), embittered trepidation (stage 4), and renewed hopes (stage 5) in the 
flowing process of the Soviet mind. And the mind, as has been shown, has 
guided behavior. For some, this is almost common sense. For others, it 
suggests the need for a closer reading of the Soviet mind in the study of 
Soviet foreign policy. 
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Notes 


. The term “romantic triangle” was used by Lowell Dittmer to describe the U.S.-Chinese- 


Soviet triangular relations of the 1970s. See his article “The Strategic Triangle: An 
Elementary Game-Theoretical Analysis,” World Politics, July 1981. 


. For more scholarly discussion of the Soviet worldview by Soviet authors, see Georgi 


Arbatov, The War of Ideas in Contemporary International Relations (Moscow: Progress, 
1973); and Fyodor Burlatsky, The Modern State and Politics (Moscow: Progress, 1978). 


. Soviet self-image may be deduced from almost every Soviet press and scholarly article. 


For an American interpretation, see Robert Legvold, “The Nature of Soviet Power,” 
Foreign Affairs, October 1977. 


. The most authoritative and comprehensive Soviet analysis of the “China problem” is 


probably found in the series of editorials in Kommunist, Nos. 6, 7, & 8, 1968; Nos. 4 & 5, 
1969; and the No. 12 issues of 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1977. For a more detailed analysis 
of the Soviet image of China, see my doctoral dissertation entitled “Soviet Image of and 
Policy toward China: 1969-1979," to be completed in 1983 for the Department of 
Political Science, Columbia University, New York City. 


. For a brief but excellent discussion of Soviet views on the U.S., see Alexander Dallin, 


“The United States in the Soviet Perspective,” in Prospects of Soviet Power in the 1980s: Part 
I, Adelphi Papers, No. 151 (London: IISS, 1979). 


. My periodization corresponds with that of B. N. Zanegin and V. P. Lukin, “U.S.-China: 


Between Triangle and Quasi-alliance,” SSA (The U.S.A.), No. 9, 1981. The only differ- 
ence is that whereas Zanegin and Lukin call the 1970-73 period the first stage, I see the 
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CHINA GOES IT ALONE 
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Does anyone care to remember how a few years ago the 
United States elevated the People’s Republic of China (PRC) to the status of 
a strategic U.S. ally in the global struggle against Soviet expansionism? How 
some enthusiasts termed China the sixteenth member of NATO, by far the 
most valuable partner in containing the Soviet Union? How President Carter 
was exploring with Deng Xiaoping certain common and parallel interests 
and mapping out joint undertakings? Those heady days are now a memory, 
the enthusiasts are silent, and the Chinese, who even recently were imploring 
Western leaders to stand up to the Soviets, are now cautiously but deter- 
minedly probing the possibility of normalizing relations with the Soviet 
Union. Stressing that they have no intention of belonging to the “camp” of 
either superpower, they uphold the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence 
which they see as jeopardized by “imperialism, hegemonism, and colonial- 
ism” practiced by both superpowers whose rivalry increases the danger of 
world war. “Socialist China,” says the Secretary-General of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP, Hu Yaobang, “belongs to the third world” and regards it 
as “her sacred international duty” to struggle against the forces of evil 
together with other Third World countries. 

What has caused this shift in China’s posture? What is the significance of 
China’s assertion of independence in foreign policy? How far is the Soviet- 
Chinese rapprochement likely to go? What has this change done to ‘“‘strate- 
gic consensus” which the U.S. had tried to build up under three administra- 
tions? What impact are these developments likely to have on foreign and 
defense policies of the United States? 
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Opening the Path for Normalization 

Normalization of relations between the Soviet Union and the PRC has 
always been a possibility, provided these relations could be insulated from 
the broader East-West conflict. However final the break between the two 
communist leaderships appeared, however bitterly the two neighboring 
states clashed in the 1960s and the 1970s, their conflict has never been total, 
calling for an indefinite confrontation or for war as its ultimate resolution. 
To be sure, for a time there were fears of war in both countries—in China of 
a more imminent one and in the Soviet Union of a more distant threat of 
war. These fears were instrumental in China's decision to normalize relations 
with the U.S. and Japan. They also accounted for an expansion of Soviet 
military might in Asia, including the deployment of more than 40 divisions 
along the border of China. These measures were deemed adequate to 
counter any potential threat of the now hostile PRC, but hardly that of a 
U.S.-Japanese-Chinese coalition which began to form in the minds of Soviet 
and American strategists in the 1970s and seemed effectively to come to 
fruition early in 1979, at the time of full normalization of U.S.-PRC relations 
during Deng Xiaoping’s visit to Washington. So long as the coalition was 
perceived to exist, with the PRC seemingly providing it with much of its 
anti-Soviet fervor, Soviet rapprochement with China was effectively fore- 
closed. As far as the Soviets were concerned, it logically followed that the 
first prerequisite for significant improvement of relations with China must be 
termination of its strategic relationship with the United States. 

In the 1970s, the Chinese found themselves in a better position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Having successfully rid themselves of heavy-handed Sovi- 
et tutelage, they established viable political and economic links with the 
West, which was happy to let bygones be bygones and accepted China as a 
bona fide member of the anti-Soviet coalition. This membership largely 
neutralized the Soviet threat to China; the Sino-Soviet conflict ceased to be a 
private affair between Moscow and Beijing and became subject to a multi- 
tude of influences and restraints imbedded in international relations; and 
China’s foreign policy acquired a degree of flexibility it had not possessed in 
modern times. The Taiwan issue seemed on the way to resolution. Vietnam’s 
expansionism in Southeast Asia seemed threatening but more because of 
Hanoi’s alliance with Moscow. Liberation of Kampuchea and withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan have remained Beijing’s foreign policy ob- 
jectives, but these have been shared by many other nations, most preemt- 
nently by the United States, and were only tangentially related to China's 
physical security. In other words, unlike the Soviet Union with its global 
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interests, commitments, and vulnerabilities, the PRC has had to deal with a 
relatively simple strategic configuration. 

What makes normalization of relations between the two communist pow- 
ers theoretically possible is that the virulence of their bilateral conflict has 
essentially dissipated. Many of the original issues over which they had 
fought so bitterly in the past—such as which nation followed true Lenin- 
ism—and which had left a legacy of mistrust, appear in retrospect much less 
significant and even trivial. And although the accumulated hostility still 
affects attitudes and judgments of both leaderships, they also know that 
they must deal with new realities. The facts are that maintaining the conflict 
at a high-pitched level strains both countries’ resources, plays havoc with 
their national priorities, and keeps the threat to national security on an 
excessively dangerous level. In addition, in spite of many advantages in 
cultivating a strategic link with the United States, the Chinese have devel- 
oped misgivings about the subordinate role assigned to China to the detri- 
ment of its independence in conducting foreign affairs. In effect, China’s 
hostility to the Soviets made it hostage to the strategies and policies of the 
United States. 


Early Probings 

Even before the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the PRC view of the Soviet 
Union was at least as negative as that of the United States. Beijing consis- 
tently rejected or ignored Moscow's periodic overtures to improve relations, 
demanding that as preconditions for normalization the Soviets stop trying to 
encircle China, remove their troops from the border, and discontinue sup- 
pert of Vietnam. These demands from a hostile state were clearly unaccept- 
able to Moscow. The stalemate seemed complete. The negotiations on the 
border issues were equally deadlocked. In April 1979, Beijing announced 
formal abrogation of the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950. 

Shortly after the inauguration of President Reagan, the Soviets launched a 
broad “‘confidence-building” campaign, intending to take advantage of the 
differences emerging between the U.S. and some of its allies. As part of this 
effort, Moscow initiated a series of low-keyed proposals to Beijing: a re- 
sumption of border talks, modest exchanges of students and scientific 
groups, an expansion of economic relations. Anti-Chinese propaganda in the 


Soviet press was toned down. 
The initial Chinese reaction was cautious. Soviet aims were too transpar- 


ent, and no substantive concessions were offered. More importantly, Chi- 
nese leaders were already preoccupied with defining the PRC international 
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role in general and its attitudes toward the two superpowers in particular. 
One product of the internal debates finally took the form of a programmatic 
article, published in Renmin Ribao in five installments in July 1981, dealing 
ostensibly with the late Zhou Enlai’s diplomatic style. 

The article stressed the “independence and sovereignty’ of China as the 
keystone of its foreign policy, and for the first time since the resumption of 
relations with the United States criticized both American imperialism and 
Soviet imperialism. It emphasized China’s struggle against U.S. aggression in 
Korea and Vietnam and unequivocally presented American intransigence on 
the Taiwan issue as a violation of China's territorial integrity. The article 
praised Zhou Enlai for his denunciation of the Soviet armed occupation of 
Czechoslovakia (Zhou was already dead when Moscow sent troops into 
Afghanistan) and for his keen understanding that Soviet hegemonism “had 
replaced U.S. imperialism as the chief threat to peace.” It recalled Zhou's 
“famous five principles of peaceful coexistence” which he enumerated in 
1953 and which were accepted at the Bandung Conference of nonaligned 
nations two years later. These principles, Rezmin Ribao pointed out, provided 
China with a base for “seeking common ground while preserving differ- 
ences” in its international relations. 

Moscow’s China-watchers instantly appreciated the importance of the 
article and its initial reaction was sharply negative. Writing under a pseud- 
onym in the November 1981 issue of Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, a tanking 
party official rudely accused the Chinese of falsifications of history and 
hypocrisy. Why, asked the writer, if the Chinese truly subscribe to the princi- 
ple of “seeking common ground while preserving differences,” haven't they 
applied it to relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries? 

Less dogmatic minds soon prevailed in Moscow. Unflattering as the 
Renmin Ribao article was in matching Soviet and American imperialisms, it 
was after all the first time in many years that U.S. aggression in Korea and 
Vietnam was so explicitly criticized and the U.S. stand on Taiwan de- 
nounced so forcefully. And, if Beijing was distancing itself from Washing- 
ton, this movement had to be encouraged. The Soviet Foreign Ministry took 
a constructive stand in again proposing confidence-building measures. 
Nothing spectacular followed, but several groups of Chinese and Soviet 
scholars, gymnasts, and technical specialists were in fact exchanged in 1981, 
to be followed by more in 1982. Ping-pong diplomacy seemed to be gather- 
ing momentum. 

In March 1982, in a major speech at Tashkent, Brezhnev dwelled exten- 
sively on relations with China. He acknowledged its “socialist structure,” 
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recalled that the Soviet Union has always recognized the PRC’s absolute 
sovereignty over Taiwan, disavowed any territorial claims to China, ex- 
pressed a desire to discuss further confidence-building measures, and of- 
fered to negotiate improvement of Soviet-Chinese relations without any 
preconditions. 

Writing almost concurrently in the prestigious Soviet quarterly, Problemy 
Dal’nego Vostoka, under an assumed name, a top-ranking Foreign Ministry 
official elaborated on Brezhnev's speech. He dispassionately reviewed recent 
developments in relations with China, acknowledged their positive aspects, 
but noted that “at the present time it is too early to conclude whether these 
‘small steps’ are genuine indicators of a new trend in Soviet-Chinese relations 
or are merely incidental.” To illustrate, he pointed out that only recently the 
Chinese had urged “American imperialists” to undertake new anti-Soviet 
actions, reassuring Washington that there had been no change in Beijing’s 
policy and that the destinies of China and the “imperialist states” remained 
Closely interwoven. 

The message to Beijing was clear. Moscow had appreciated the sign of 
evolution in the PRC posture but needed additional evidence before coming 
to more optimistic conclusions. The Soviets also understood that a fully 
authoritative statement could be made only at the 12th Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party, scheduled for September, at which the various 
factions would compose their differences in regard to domestic and foreign 
policies. 


The 12th CCP Congress 


Reports to party congresses by the party leader carry supreme authority in 
communist states. They take months of preparation and at the time of their 
delivery already reflect a consensus of party and government leaders. Such 
reports analyze the present situation, determine the direction of internal 
policies, outline national strategy in foreign relations, and upon their per- 
functory approval by the congress serve as guidance for all concerned with 
shaping national public opinion. 

In its section devoted to foreign policy, Secretary-General Hu Yaobang’s 
report to the 12th CCP Congress restated much of what was spelled out in 
the Renmin Ribao article of July 1981. It stressed the need for China to be 
fully independent in its foreign policy, but also underscored patriotism as a 
“basic point of departure” in handling its external relations. “We do not 
tolerate any encroachment on China's national dignity or interests,” declared 
Hu Yaobang. China doesn’t export revolution, doesn’t station its soldiers 
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abroad, doesn’t infringe upon the sovereignty of another country, and “un- 
der no circumstances will seek hegemony,” since the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence will remain the cornerstone of the PRC relations with 
all nations. 

There were no references to U.S. aggression in Korea and Vietnam or to 
other unseemly acts of the U.S. in the report. But, although Hu Yaobang 
expressed hope that relations with the U.S. will continue to grow to mutual 
benefit, he warned against attempts to treat Taiwan “as an independent 
political entity.” The Taiwan Relations Act, he asserted, contravenes the 
principles embodied in the U.S.-PRC joint communiqués. He expressed 
satisfaction with normalization of relations with Japan, but equally pointed 
out that “some forces in Japan” are trying to revive Japanese militarism, 
which is of grave concern to China. 

Referring to the Soviet Union, Hu Yaobang was more reserved. He ac- 
cused it of pursuing a hegemonist policy and restated China’s objections to 
the Soviet's stationing massive armed forces along China’s border and to 
Soviet support of Vietnam in its invasion and occupation of Kampuchea 
and expansionism in Southeast Asia in general. Together with the invasion 
and occupation of Afghanistan, China's neighbor, said Hu Yaobang, these 
acts constitute “grave threats to the peace of Asia and to China’s security.” 
He noted, however, the Soviet leaders’ frequently expressed desire to im- 
prove relations with China, and stated that if they prove their sincerity by 
deeds and lift this threat to the security of China, “it will be possible to move 
toward normalization.” And he added that “the friendship between the 
Chinese and Soviet peoples is of long standing, and we will strive to safe- 
guard and develop this friendship, no matter what Sino-Soviet state relations 
are like.” 

Hu Yaobang defined China’s international role as that of opposition to 
both superpowers, which “practice hegemonism” and “pose a new threat to 
the people of the world” as in their rivalry they instigate and aggravate local 
conflicts. China, he said, is still a developing country and belongs to the 
Third World. Because it has experienced the same sufferings as most other 
Third World countries, it supports all victims of aggression: the Koreans 
craving for reunification of their country, the Kampucheans fighting Viet- 
namese aggressors, and the people of Afghanistan resisting Soviet interven- 
tion. He condemned the aggressiveness of South Africa and “heinous atroc- 
ities” of Israel, which is occupying Palestine and attacking Arab countries 
“with support and protection from the U.S. hegemonists.” 

In the months following the 12th Congress, policy positions enunciated 
by Hu Yaobang were elaborated further by the press for elucidation of the 
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Chinese public and interested foreigners. In spite of occasionally shifting 
emphases and nuances, indications were that the consensus favoring China’s 
independent course—i.e., strategic disassociation from the United States— 
was taking root. Still ahead were difficult negotiations with Moscow aimed 
at enhancing China’s security. The most delicate task for the moment was to 
create a climate conducive to such negotiations without yielding to the eager 
Soviets anything in advance while trying to avoid worsening relations with 
the United States. To this end, Beijing’s pronouncements were carefully 
measured criticisms of both superpowers. 

A lengthy analytical article, “Some Observations on Soviet Detente,” in 
the Journal of International Affairs, for instance, described Khrushchev’s 
attempts to promote “peaceful coexistence” with the West as futile because 
of the relative weakness of the Soviet Union, and condemned them as a 
scheme aimed at establishing a joint U.S.-Soviet hegemony. At the same 
time, it accused the U.S. of “brazenly infringing upon the interests of the 
Soviet Union and other countries” after World War II, only to succumb to 
Brezhnev’s detente overtures after it was weakened “by its war of aggression 
against Vietnam” and a political crisis at home. In launching detente, ac- 
cording to the article, Moscow pursued “the fundamental aim of Soviet 
global strategy—seizure of world hegemony from the United States.” 

A November issue of Beijing Review described China’s foreign policy as 
possessing unique virtues. “China never attaches itself to any big power or 
group of powers, never yields to pressure from any big power. ... China is 
different from certain countries, especially the superpowers which have 
pushed national egoism and hegemonism upon other countries’ indepen- 
dence and sovereignty.” Both superpowers “have seriously threatened the 
sovereignty and security of China and other Asian countries.” Bur the super- 
powers, reassured Bezjing Review, are a “temporary phenomenon in history”; 
they are “at once powerful and feeble.” Their war capabilities are enormous, 
but “their freedom to use such capabilities to manipulate world affairs and 
control their own spheres of influence has been unprecedentedly restricted.” 
Because of their “fierce rivalry,” they cannot “unite to dominate the world,” 
stated the journal, relegating to oblivion the principal worry of PRC leaders 
in the early 1960s and, again, during the short-lived U.S.-Soviet detente in 
the 1970s. 


Soviet Reactions 
For Soviet ideologues and those warriors who were overcommitted to a 
policy of confrontation with China, to find the Soviet Union bracketed with 
American imperialists was no doubt offensive. But the temptation to re- 
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spond, to score a polemical point, was effectively resisted: practitioners of 
Soviet statecraft habitually separate political posturing from serious business 
of the state. The ban on polemics became so total that it was possible to 
argue that normalization had already begun. 

Even before the 12th Congress of the CCP, the Soviet leadership had 
decided that nothing should be permitted to interfere with the seemingly 
favorable developments in China. After many years during which Moscow 
and Beijing clashed over every conceivable issue, the Chinese were saying 
something with which the Soviets could wholeheartedly agree. To be sure, 
“hegemonism” remained an obnoxious term: although now applied to 
American practices as well, it originally appeared in the Shanghai Communi- 
que to describe the Soviet tendency to use leverages of power to dominate 
weaker and dependent nations. The persistent Chinese criticism of Soviet 
behavior in Afghanistan and, to a lesser degree, in Southeast Asia, indicated 
other areas of sharp disagreement. However, China’s habitually hostile tone 
toward the Soviet Union virtually disappeared, and the new emphasis on 
evils of “imperialism” and “colonialism” suggested a degree of political 
compatibility. The forcefulness of Chinese denunciations of Israeli and 
South African aggressiveness, Beijing’s evident concern about the resur- 
gence of Japanese militarism, and its positions on Taiwan and the reunifica- 
tion of Korea, seemed to extend the common ground further. By far the 
most intriguing, and gratifying, was of course Beijing’s strongly worded 
criticism of U.S. policies and behavior. 

Welcome as these developments were, the Soviets were still reduced to 
reacting to Beijing’s moves. It was obvious that the Chinese leadership was 
determined to set its own pace for rapprochement, insisting on a “step-by- 
step” movement toward normalization. It was equally obvious that the Chi- 
nese had no intention of rejoining the socialist family of nations dominated 
by the Soviet Union through the intricate network of party-to-party connec- 
tions. In discussing the question of relations between the Chinese and other 
communist parties at the 12th Congress, Hu Yaobang emphasized that it 
was “absolutely impermissible” for any party “to issue orders” to others and 
use party-to-party relations to justify interference in the internal affairs of 
other states. “Our party has suffered from the attempt of a self-elevated 
paternal party to keep us under control. As is commonly known, it is 
through resisting such control that our independent external policy has won 
its successes,” declared the CCP Secretary-General. Nobody in Moscow 
questioned which particular “'self-elevated paternal party” he had in mind. 

Despite these deficiencies, Moscow regarded the assertion of China’s 
independence—-meaning independence from the United States—as an ex- 
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tremely important development, for it implied concomitant improvement in 
Beijing’s attitudes toward the Soviet Union. If this attitude proved dura- 
ble—and it was a big “if” in the minds of the ever-skeptical Soviet leaders— 
it promised to diminish substantially the geopolitical threat which Moscow 
strategists have viewed as extremely grave since the mid-1960s. The Chinese 
could still occasionally be expected to act against Soviet interests and, as in 
Afghanistan and Southeast Asia, cooperate with the United States. Other- 
wise the dissolution of China’s strategic partnership with the U.S. meant that 
the Soviet Union would be able to deal with its troublesome neighbor on a 
bilateral and therefore manageable basis, settling some outstanding issues 
through negotiations and preventing others from becoming a political foot- 
ball in the East-West struggle. It could also conceivably lead to substantial 
reductions in Soviet defense requirements. 

After Brezhnev's death, the pace of rapprochement quickened. The PRC 
expressed condolences in an unusually warm fashion; high-level political 
discusstons took place, with more scheduled. The atmosphere improved so 
much that the Vietnamese became alarmed lest their interests be sacrificed 
on the altar of the Sino-Soviet normalization, and Huang Hua, in a major 
address to the U.N. General Assembly in October, reassured China's Asian 
friends that PRC positions on Kampuchea and Afghanistan had not 
changed. In order to control the pace and ensure no premature euphoria, 
both leaderships kept reminding their respective nations that in spite of 
seeking common ground, differences separating them would be preserved. 
Yet the overall trend appeared decidedly positive. 


China: A Pivot? 

Post—-World War II history contains several instances when lesser powers 
asserted their independence from great ones, initiating in the process a 
change in correlation of forces—to use a Soviet term—in the international 
arena. Tito, challenging Stalin in 1948; Nasser, leading Arab nationalism 
against British and French imperialism in the 1950s and inspiring revolts 
from Iraq to Algeria; Castro, overthrowing the U.S.-dominated Batista re- 
gime in Cuba in 1959; and Mao Zedong, turning against China’s erstwhile 
friend and ally, the Soviet Union. 

The Communist victory in China was viewed in the United States as a 
Soviet victory. In June 1949, as the civil war drew to an end, Mzo Zedong 
announced that from then on China would “lean to one side’ —1.e., to the 
Soviet. Two weeks earlier, he passionately declared that “China must be 
independent, China must be liberated, China’s affairs must be decided and 
run by the Chinese people themselves, and no further interference, not even 
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the slightest, will be tolerated from any imperialist country.” To Mao, the 
“imperialist country” was the United States, then still seen as committed to 
the support of the Kuomintang in China’s civil war. Less known was the fact 
that as late as April 1949, Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai were still secretly 
exploring a possibility of establishing diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the United States to avoid the necessity to “lean on one side.” These 
efforts came to naught. With the outcry in the U.S. over the loss of China, 
recognition of its communist regime was unthinkable. In January 1950, the 
PRC signed a treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union, thus formally joining 
the Soviet bloc. This partnership—and dependence-——on the Soviets was 
sealed shortly thereafter in the Korean War. 

Yet by 1960 the Chinese were again struggling for independence, this 
time from the Soviet Union, their domineering protector, who had reduced 
China to a junior partner in the alliance. To liberate themselves from their 
ally, the Chinese turned anti-Soviet and for a decade incurred the enmity of 
both superpowers. What this turn meant for the correlation of forces was for 
a while unclear: Soviet loss did not automatically equal American gain. 
Then, faced with the Soviet threat and its own isolation, China made another 
momentous move, offering the U.S. its hand in friendship. This time, the 
offer was not spurned. To Soviet dismay, China became a partner in the anti- 
Soviet bloc. This partnership reached a climax late in 1978 and lasted until 
Beijing had resolved that it was not necessary to lean to either side in the 
superpower conflict and declared nonexistent its strategic relationship with 
the United States. 

The explanation of such audacity can be found in Chinese nationalism. 
Liberation of China from foreign domination has always been an integral 
part of the communist program, giving the CCP its uniquely nationalistic 
coloration. Although national consciousness came to the masses only during 
the war against Japan, the long and tortuous history of China's humiliations, 
which began with the First Opium War 140 years ago, has left a deep imprint 
on the minds of the communist elite. Called “patriotism” in today’s China, 
nationalism has proved superior to “socialist internationalism,” Soviet style, 
and to the much-vaunted “pragmatism” of the present leadership, which is 
now taking China along the solitary road of independence in foreign affairs. 
Beijing leaders seem remarkably confident that their one-billion-strong na- 
tion can not only survive without aligning itself with either superpower, but 
can also actively oppose “hegemonism, imperialism, and colonialism.” 

This posture of independence serves as a means for forging national unity 
in the huge, diverse, and barely governable country. Together with the call 
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for patriotism, it is meant to bring together the varied and conflicting forces 
to provide a common denominator for power groups and factions, none of 
which can rule the nation by themselves. Without resorting to “Beijing- 
ology” and trying to guess what powerful individual or interest group ad- 
vanced this or that argument, one can randomly list main Chinese consider- 
ations which have brought about the chill in Sino-American relations and 
the reappraisal of Beijing's foreign policy. 


THE TAIWAN ISSUE 

Taiwan has been a symbol of foreign domination and infringement on the 
territorial integrity of China since 1949. American insistence on treating 
Taiwan de facto as an independent nation and not as an autonomous prov- 
ince ultimately destined to rejoin the rest of the nation puts in question 
China’s sovereignty and underscores its weakness. The continuing commit- 
ment of the U.S. to Taiwan’s security, only papered over in the August 1982 
joint communiqué, appears as an intolerable interference in China’s internal 
affairs. In addition, it reinforces the uncompromisingly hostile stance of “the 
Republic of China,” representing a threat to the PRC much greater than, say, 
Cuba's hostility represents a threat to the United States; Cuba, at least, is a 
separate country with a negligible potential for subverting the American 
people. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN ECONOMIC 

RELATIONS 
The initial Chinese expectations of a rapid modernization of the economy 
had to be revised downwards by 1979. Advanced technology could be 
purchased from the West, but not easily absorbed, given the existing level of 
Chinese technical competence. Trade with the West expandec and long- 
term credits were made available, but the interest rates were high and China’s 
ability to service the debts remained limited. The problem of indebtedness 
has bothered Beijing also for important political reasons. To be in debt 
meant dependence on the good will of capitalist governments and banking 
institutions, and the Chinese were aware that a debtor country’s inability to 
meet the payments puts it in a bind, forcing it to accept external constraints 
upon its freedom of decision in economic and, not infrequently, in political 
matters. The global economic recession in the meantime has increased pro- 
tectionist tendencies, particularly in the United States, which moved to 
curtail Chinese imports in spite of a trade imbalance in its favor. On another 
plane, American economic sanctions against Iran, the Soviet Union, and 
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Poland probably reminded the Chinese of their painful experiences with the 
Soviets in the 1960s. The harsh reality was that stronger nations were prone 
to use their economic might to force upon weaker trade partners policies 
other than those the latter would choose to follow, whether they belonged 
to the same “camp” or not. Could China surrender part of its sovereignty for 
the sake of accelerated economic development? 


CONCERNS FOR INTERNAL STABILITY 

For better or worse, China 7s a socialist country, with a peculiar puritanical 
value system, in part a product of the nation’s poverty. Although, for com- 
munists, the Chinese appear relatively unconcerned about subversive West- 
ern influences, they can’t ignore them. Injection of alien values and of tastes 
much more extravagant than China is capable of satisfying is seen as contrib- 
uting to social and political tensions. To counteract this possibility, Beijing 
must stress socialist ethics, Chinese style, and condemn Western corruption 
and decadence. 


THE “CHINA CARD” 
From the very beginning, the Chinese resented the commonly held and 
frequently expressed American view that the “acquisition” of China, with its 
sworn enmity to the Soviet Union, had greatly strengthened Washington's 
hand in dealings with Moscow. This attitude reminded the Chinese of their 
unhappy alliance with the Soviets, who had also regarded China.as an asset in 
their global strategy and took advantage of its weaknesses to bend its poli- 
cies to their liking. It was irrelevant that the Soviets also offered economic 
assistance and committed themselves to China's defense; what mattered was 
that China was relegated to a subordinate position and forced to uphold the 
Moscow-directed communist unity sometimes to the detriment of its own 
national interest. Entering into strategic partnership with the United States, 
the Chinese expected that they would be treated as trusted friends and as 
equals. It didn’t work that way. Except for a few joint overt and covert 
undertakings, the United States mapped its anti-Soviet strategy independent- 
ly; it even equivocated when Beijing decided to “teach a lesson” to Vietnam 
for the latter's invasion of Kampuchea. Much more galling was Washing- 
ton’s insistence on determining what kind of military-related technology 
China could purchase; by comparison, South Korea or even India seemed to 
be able to obtain the necessary export licenses effortlessly. In the end, the 
Chinese concluded that they were simply being used by the United States, 
and that they were getting drawn ever deeper in the U.S.-Soviet conflict, 
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whose development has been completely outside their control. As the dan- 
ger of a superpower collision increased with the advent of the Reagan 
administration, Beijing began to fear that its limited partnership with the 
United States might make it the target of a Soviet attack. This was not the 
goal the Chinese strategists had been looking for. 


THIRD WORLD RELATIONS 

No nation rates as “great” unless it can exercise significant international 
influence. China's original image as a great power was predicated on its close 
ties to Third World nations, committed to resist imperialism and colonial- 
ism. China’s rivalry with the Soviet Union weakened its influence in those 
nations that saw in Moscow a useful counterweight to the West and a source 
of support—certainly political, and sometimes economic and military. Stra- 
tegic partnership with the U.S. marred China’s image further. Determined to 
stay Outside the East-West conflict, most nonaligned nations took a dim 
view of China's frantic efforts in the 1970s to cement opposition to the 
Soviets in concert with imperialist powers. They also saw the price Beijing 
had to pay for its membership in the anti-Soviet coalition in the sharp 
reduction of China’s support of anti-Western national liberation movements. 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, although widely condemned in the Third 
World, did not alter the conviction that the main threat to the independence 
of newly formed nations was posed by the West; the Chinese-American 
assistance to Afghan freedom fighters has therefore been met with a certain 
skepticism. In addition, the Chinese discovered that the U.S. not only con- 
fronted Soviet power but also indiscriminately combatted communists, 
“Marxists,” and other leftists on a global scale, supporting regimes the 
Chinese communists considered reactionary while trying to destabilize those 
China classified as “progressive,” such as Cuba, Nicaragua, Angola, or Po- 
land. Chinese pragmatism as enunciated by Deng Xiaoping could not make 
them completely discard the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence and 
forget their affinity with the Third World—China’s natural constituency and 
a potential source of its international influence. Distancing from the U.S. 
was Clearly in order. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
While the Chinese were in relative isolation, locked in a conflict with the 
Soviets, they—not unnaturally—tended to exaggerate the power of their 
enemy. Under the leadership of Mao Zedong and Hua Guofeng, they 
viewed the Soviet military threat as imminent. After they had acquired an 
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opportunity to observe the international situation first hand and from a 
different perspective, they reappraised the relative strength of the two super- 
powers and concluded that the Soviet Union was more “feeble” than they 
had thought, and that the United States, in spite of its defeat in Vietnam, 
possessed impressive resources to check Soviet expansionism and a greater 
capacity to affect world affairs. 

In assessing their own defense needs, the Chinese found themselves in a 
quandary. On the one hand, they were faced with the Soviet threat, comple- 
mented by Vietnam hostility. On the other hand, the U.S. disclaimed any 
commitment to China’s security, has done little to eliminate the Taiwan 
threat, and pressured Japan to expand its armed forces. At the moment, 
Japanese military might is meant to supplement American in containing the 
Soviets, but along with other nations of East Asia, the Chinese wonder 
whether it might not, at some future date, threaten them as well. 

In the end, the Chinese concluded that their security would be better 
served by defusing their conflict with the Soviet Union rather than by being 
a component in the American confrontationist strategy. The renewed identi- 
fication with the Third World, the acceptance of China as a full-fledged 
member of the international community, the existence of their own nuclear 
deterrent, and the Soviet preoccupation with resurgent American militancy, 
gave the Chinese enough self-confidence to respond to Soviet overtures. 


Prospects for Normalization 

Normalization is a relative term. It doesn’t mean an absence of conflict, but 
rather, as the Chinese would have it, a process of “seeking common ground 
while preserving differences.” Its goal is not to achieve harmony but to 
reduce the element of conflict in Sino-Soviet relations and to enlarge the 
element of cooperation so as to permit a narrowing down of differences to a 
point where they could either be contained or negotiated. Since Beijing has 
firmly declined to resurrect party-to-party ties with Moscow, it feels at liber- 
ty to elect its own ideological position, that of opposing “hegemonism, 
imperialism and colonialism.” This position is not negotiable. 

The Soviets have accepted Beijing’s terms, especially since its initial pre- 
conditions to normalization became in effect the ultimate goals of the pro- 
cess. They understand Beijing’s insistence on presenting China’s indepen- 
dence in terms precluding ideological rapprochement with Moscow, for 
only by emphasizing these distinctions can it deal with the Soviet Union as a 
fully sovereign state rather than a partner in some cause. The dissolution of 
China’s strategic partnership with the United States, with the concomitant 
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dimunution of its threat to the Soviet Union, was too important not to 
respond positively. 

The Chinese addressed a variety of issues to Soviet satisfaction. They 
established diplomatic relations with Angola and condemned the UNITA 
movement as sponsored by South African and American imperialists. They 
sent another unpleasant message to Washington by inviting Libya’s Qaddafi 
for a state visit. They began to expand relations with communist parties 
generally friendly to Moscow. They sent a delegation to Brezhnev’s funeral 
and in “constructive” talks in Moscow agreed on a time-table for negotia- 
tions, improving the atmosphere further. Still the question remained of what 
specific issues could be resolved in the spirit of goodwill if such is generated. 

The main item on Beijing's agenda is to get Vietnam out of Kampuchea, 
the task for which the Chinese feel Soviet pressure will be required. Moscow 
is unlikely to be accommodating. Alienating an ally, however bothersome, in 
order to satisfy an adversary, makes little sense to the Soviets, who advise the 
Chinese to negotiate directly with Hanoi. Hanoi is willing to pull its troops 
out of Kampuchea if other involved nations accept the existing regime in 
Phnom Penh and stop supporting Khmer Rouge insurrection. 

Afghanistan is a burning issue on Moscow's agenda, and one which the 
Chinese can conceivably help to resolve by allowing the Soviets to withdraw 
their troops “with honor.” China demands this withdrawal unconditionally 
and actively supports Afghan insurgents militarily as well as politically. For 
Beijing this is a matter of principle but also good diplomacy, a reminder to 
Moscow of zfs vulnerability. A possibility of a trade-off between the two 
situations appears negligible because other nations are involved. Vietnam 
seems immune to outside pressure and neither China nor the U.S. and Thai- 
land are prepared to concede victory to Hanot. In Southwest Asia, Pakistan 
and India are eager to cooperate in a resolution of the Afghan crisis, but Iran 
is in no mood for any negotiation. The Soviets might agree on a nationalist 
coalition government in Kabul, provided the U.S. has no influence in it. For 
this very reason, the Americans will be likely to use their sizeable leverages to 
block the formation of such a coalition, even if it means an indefinite 
continuation of the Soviet occupation. 

The bilateral relations will also encounter difficulties. Expansion of eco- 
nomic cooperation and of technical, scientific, and cultural exchanges will 
be relatively easy to achieve. The territorial issue is more knotty. In order to 
smoke out Beijing’s current position, Moscow's Novoye Vremya in January 
1983 suddenly accused the Chinese of coveting large tracts of Soviet terri- 
tory lost to Russia by “unequal treaties” in past centuries. The Chinese 
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responded swiftly. In an article in the Journal of International Affairs the 
following week, they charged the Soviet writer with slander, indignantly 
stating that China has never demanded return of these territories and is 
seeking a peaceful solution to the dispute precisely on the basis of the 
treaties. This was a reiteration of Beijing’s old position. As the Soviets well 
knew, the sticking point in the earlier negotiations wasn’t the treaties them- 
selves but the arbitrary modifications of the border at China’s expense long 
after the treaties had been concluded. 

A serious stumbling block promises to be “the lifting of the threat to the 
security of China” involving withdrawal of a half million Soviet troops 
stationed along the common frontier and in Mongolia. Beijing’s argument 
that the presence of these troops is incompatible with good relations is by 
itself irrefutable, but the Soviets nevertheless have serious practical reserva- 
tions. In their judgment, Chinese contributions to normalization consist 
mainly of intangibles: strategic independence from the United States, termi- 
nation of hostility in state relations, and expressions of goodwill to “the 
Soviet people.” The Soviets, in contrast, are expected to make tangible 
concessions: to tear down military facilities along the border, built at a great 
cost over the years, thus altering their whole defense posture in East Asia. 
The Chinese theoretically may turn hostile overnight, but the Soviets, having 
abandoned their real assets, would find themselves unable to respond from a 
position of strength. Everyone in Moscow remembers how Stalin, compla- 
cently underestimating Hitler, ordered the dismantling of fortifications | 
along the old Polish border and did not prepare the country for repelling the 
German invasion. 

Another Soviet consideration against making concessions is that China, 
unlike the Soviet Union, does not have a strong unified government effec- 
tively controlling all the diverse forces in the country, but is ruled by a 
consensus subject to unpredictable shifts. What if a different leadership 
should emerge one day which would conclude that normal relations with the 
Soviet Union had not paid off and would decide to return to confrontation? 
Finally, there doubtless are people in high places in Moscow who take the 
view that China terminated its strategic partnership with the U.S. for reasons 
of its own and therefore need not be rewarded at all. 

In the end, the Soviets will probably make some concessions—in border 
negotiations, in reducing their forces in East Asia, and even in scaling down 
their support of Vietnam—doing it gradually and keeping in step with 
progress in other areas. It is not clear how much the Chinese are likely to be 
disappointed by normalization falling short of their declared expectations, 
ie., by the Soviets living up to their image of hegemonistic superpower but 
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at the same time conducting “correct” relations with China. Elimination of 
active hostility in Soviet attitudes and policies might serve China’s security 
needs adequately, whether or not Vietnamese troops remain in Kampuchea 
or the Soviets continue to cling to their precarious hold on Afghanistan. 


Implications for the United States 

The change in China’s role in world affairs may alleviate Soviet defense 
requirements and cause complications for the West in dealing with those 
Third World countries which China chooses to support in their conflicts 
with the U.S. and its allies. In some situations, Chinese and Soviet interests 
may coincide. In others, the Chinese can be expected to act against Soviet 
interests. Beijing’s closer relations with socialist states, for example, will 
probably aggravate Moscow's task of keeping them in line. Which of the 
superpowers will get more headaches is impossible to predict or measure, for 
it will be more a matter of perception than objective reality. 

Beijing will be more difficult to deal with, but the Chinese will continue 
to cultivate relations with industrialized nations regardless of their ideologi- 
cal dogmas, and they certainly do not need enemies. As for the U.S., it will 
have to accept China on the latter’s own terms and not see it as a piece on the 
international chessboard. 

There has been a tendency in the U.S. to exaggerate American influence 
on friendly nations, to assume that they will subordinate their national inter- 
ests to American strategic concepts. This approach may work with unstable 
and dependent governments. But such governments can do precious little 
for the United States, even if it supplies them with enough helicopter gun- 
ships to help them subdue their rebellious peasants. The experience with the 
Shah of Iran should be Lesson One for all aspiring strategists, for it can be 
repeated in other places. 

Lesson Two is that in dealing with great and proud nations, not easily 
susceptible to manipulation, the U.S. needs to take account of their sensitiv- 
ities and learn to respect their sovereignty. The U.S. possesses significant 
economic, political, and military leverages which can and should be used in 
advancing specific American interests, but these ought to be used with an 
awareness that there are definite limits to what the U.S. can extract from its 
partners without damaging long-term relations with them. China would 
probably have arrived at its present position in any case. But the U.S. may 
have accelerated the inevitable by overlooking China’s evolution and over- 
rating what China was prepared to do for the U.S. in its ongoing confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

Ten years ago, the U.S. sat on top of the imaginary strategic triangle, 
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having good relations with both the Soviet Union and China while they were 
at loggerheads with each other. Four years ago, the triangle no longer existed 
and China appeared the most valuable partner in the American crusade 
against the Soviets. Today, in the absence of enthusiastic allies and with a 
greatly diminished economic power and political influence, the U.S. is al- 
most alone in this crusade. In addition, it is trying to cope with a multitude 
of other crises which only remotely, if at all, fit in the framework of the U.S.- 
Soviet confrontation. China’s new role may or may not help reconstruct the 
strategic triangle, but it is unlikely to make the task of preserving the world 
order any easier. 
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Contrary to the impression of many observers, the Sino- 
Vietnamese conflict over Kampuchea is rooted in a fundamental clash be- 
tween Chinese and Vietnamese perceptions of the status of Kampuchea in 
Indochina. Having always perceived and supported Kampuchea as an inde- 
pendent political entity, and having maintained a very close relationship with 
it for more than two decades, Beijing could not but consider any attempt at 
subjugating Kampuchea as a direct challenge to its own status as a major 
power and its credibility as a trusted ally. Such challenge becomes all the 
more intolerable when it comes from Vietnam—a former protege—backed 
by an archenemy, the Soviet Union. Moreover, Vietnam has historically 
played the role of suzerain of Kampuchea and has been closely identified 
with it in the protracted revolutionary process. Hanoi thus sees-Kampuchea 
as essentially within its sphere of influence and views any attempt at pulling 
the country away from it or promoting its complete independence as a 
hostile act directed against Vietnam itself. This basic perceptional difference 
between China and Vietnam has to a large extent accounted for their dog- 
gedness in confronting each other. It has also clearly underlain and sustained 
the diplomatic war between them since the end of the 1979 border war. This 
article examines the respective objectives and positions of the two antago- 
nists in this continuing tussle and the strategies they have adopted in attain- 
ing their goals. 


Beijing’s Diplomacy 
The objectives of China’s diplomacy are quite obvious. Unable to provide 
the ousted Khmer regime with massive material aid in its armed struggle 
against Vietnam, but unwilling to abandon a long-time ally, Beijing seeks to 
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generate as much international opposition to the Vietnamese occupation as 
possible, thereby preventing Hanoi from legitimizing its conquest. In partic- 
ular, Beijing hopes to win the sympathy and support of all other Southeast 
Asian countries for the Khmer resistance movement and in doing so ensure 
its survival and growth. In order to attain these objectives, China has adopt- 
ed an essentially legalistic approach toward the Kampuchean issue and capi- 
talized on its international implications. Thus, beginning with the emergency 
UN Security Council meeting in March 1979, Beijing in all international 
forums or debates on Kampuchea repeatedly stressed that the Vietnamese 
occupation of Kampuchea was an act of “naked aggression” across interna- 
tional boundaries and a “colonial war in which the strong bullies the weak 
with the aim of subjugating a small independent nation.” As such, it had 
“trampled underfoot the UN Charter and fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law” and must not be condoned. For this reason, the UN also had “an 
unshirkable responsibility” to take effective measures to resolve the Kampu- 
chean issue. Moreover, since the Heng Samrin regime in Kampuchea was no 
more than a “puppet” created “at bayonet point” by the Vietnamese army, 
Beijing also insisted that continuing recognition of Democratic Kampuchea 
was “a matter of principle,” since it was upholding the sovereignty and 
independence of a member of the United Nations. To do otherwise would 
be to acknowledge that military aggression and interference in another 
country’s internal affairs was. permissible, which could only throw the inter- 
national community into chaos.) 

But that was not all. Beijing contended that the Vietnamese occupation 
of Kampuchea and its domination of Laos was not an “isolated event” or 
“local issue,” since it not only revealed Hanoi's ambition to dominate all of 
Indochina but also represented “an important component of the Soviet 
attempt to further its strategy of seeking world hegemony.” More specifical- 
ly, Vietnam had invited the Soviets in because it needed Moscow’s support 
in realizing its regional ambitions. And Moscow had backed Hanoi because 
it needed Vietnam in order to “push its policy of driving south [to] link up 
its strategic deployments in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean.” Therefore, 
the Kampuchean problem, China argued, was not so much a manifestation 
of the conflict between China and Vietnam or between the Indochinese and 
other Southeast Asian states as of the Soviet and Vietnamese threat to the 
entire region. As such, it was of “global significance” and required common 
efforts and united action of all ‘“justice-upholding” countries in order to 
counter this threat. By the same token, in lending a hand to Kampuchea, 
Beijing was not merely abiding by its consistent policy of supporting the 
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“just struggle of the Indochinese states to win and safeguard national inde- 
pendence,” but it was also containing the Soviet drive toward global hege- 
mony. Unless Vietnam's armed aggression was checked in time and Hanoi 
condemned by the world organization in the strongest terms,;greater peril 
would befall the whole of Southeast Asia and there would be more wars.’ 

China’s interpretation of the Kampuchean situation was largely shared by 
the overwhelming majority of the international community and was also the 
best strategy Beijing could have had in order to ensure maximum gains. In 
fact, in view of the bad name the notorious Pol Pot regime hac established 
for itself during the three-year reign of terror from 1975 to 1978, only by 
adhering to legalistic principles could China expect to muster credible inter- 
national sympathy for the ousted Khmer government and at the same time 
justify support for it. In internationalizing the Kampuchean issue and insist- 
ing on a role for the UN in the Kampuchean conflict, China apparently 
sought to generate a degree of pressure on Vietnam that China was unable to 
exert by itself, by putting Hanoi on the spot and therefore forcing it to 
account for its conduct in Kampuchea. Moreover, since China was the 
bigger power in the conflict with Vietnam, only by capitalizing on the 
broader implications of the Kampucheam war and the Soviet role in the 
Vietnamese adventure could Beijing hope to convince the mternational 
community of the urgent and serious nature of the Kampuchean crisis and 
the righteousness of China’s continuing intervention in that affair. 

In order to check “‘Soviet-Vietnamese expansion” in the Southeast Asian 
region, therefore, China from the very beginning pledged full support for all 
proposals or formulas that called for an immediate end complete withdrawal 
of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea as the prerequisite for any political 
settlement of the Kampuchean problem. As Huang Hua put it in October 
1979, while China was not opposed to a political solution as such, “the 
condition will have to be created for it,” and as long as Vietnam refused to 
withdraw its troops, the only effective course of action was to support the 
resistance forces and intensify the fighting, and to increase diplomatic and 
economic pressures so as to “saddle Hanoi with increasing burdens and 
difficulties” until Hanoi felt the need for compromise.? Therefore, while 
actively supporting an international framework for the settlement of the 
Kampuchean question, Beijing was against holding any special international 
conference on Kampuchea unless the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops was 
made the primary purpose of such conference and meticulously executed 
within a time limit. And to test Vietnam’s sincerity as well as tc ensure that 
such a meeting would not create an atmosphere of appeasement, Beijing 
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throughout 1979 and 1980 even deemed it necessary for Vietnam at least to 
begin troop withdrawals before such a conference was convened.‘ 

China’s uncompromising stance on Vietnam was apparently based upon a 
realistic calculation of the existing balance of forces in Kampuchea. Indeed, 
in view of the glaring disparity between the Vietnamese occupation forces 
and the Khmer Rouge, it was almost impossible to reverse the tide of war in 
Kampuchea without a prior Vietnamese withdrawal. And any concession to 
the status quo in Kampuchea could only imply acquiescence to the Viet- 
namese occupation. But that was not all. Being the principal supporter of the 
Khmer Rouge—and in fact the only country both willing and capable of 
sustaining the anti- Vietnamese struggle—China could not demand anything 
less than a complete Vietnamese pullout from Kampuchea or waver on the 
question of continuing the armed struggle. Having had the unpleasant expe- 
rience of conducting four separate rounds of high-level but futile negotia- 
tions with Vietnam in the course of two years, China also had good reasons 
to believe that without a voluntary but complete Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Kampuchea, a political settlement guaranteeing an independent Kam- 
puchea could not be negotiated in the conference hall but had to be won on 
the battlefield. 

China's insistence on building up maximum pressure upon Vietnam and 
on continuing the war in Kampuchea was such that Beijing not only kept 
alive the threat of teaching Vietnam a second lesson throughout 1979, but 
also reassured the ASEAN countries, and Thailand in particular, of its readi- 
ness to lend effective support to them in case the armed conflict in Indo- 
china widened. In June 1979, Deng Xiaoping told Thai Air Marshal Dawee 
that China would help Thailand “in every way” if it was invaded by Viet- 
nam.> The assurance was repeated in October 1979 when Deng again de- 
clared to Thailand’s Air Chief, Marshal Harin Hongskula: “China will stand 
on the side of the ASEAN countries if Vietnam attacks them. It will stand on 
the side of Thailand if Vietnam attacks it.”ć In late November, when Viet- 
nam had launched a dry-season offensive against the Khmer forces in west 
Kampuchea, Beijing promised all ASEAN countries “all possible support, 
including military assistance” if any of them was attacked.’ In early Decem- 
ber, China even sent a military delegation led by the Deputy Chief of the 
PLA to Thailand to show its solidarity with Thailand, as well as to review the 
border situation.® 

However, Betjing’s intensive involvement in the Kampuchean war and its 
enthusiasm in propping up the notorious Khmer Rouge inevitably had the 
effect of heightening long-standing suspicions in the ASEAN states about 
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China’s objectives in the region, thereby keeping them somewhat aloof from 
the entire conflict. Hence, one of China’s initial diplomatic efforts after the 
fall of Phnom Penh was to encourage the Khmer Rouge to broaden its base 
of support by forming alliances with other anti-Vietnamese groups. The 
establishment of such a broadly based alliance was considered essential not 
only for improving the international image of the Khmer Rouge, thereby 
augmenting its legitimacy, but also for ensuring the viability of the entire 
resistance movement. Thus, as early as February 1979, China called for a 
broad united front and described it as “a magic weapon for victory” in a 
nationalist struggle against foreign aggression.? In early April, Chinese Am- 
bassador to Thailand Zhang Weilih for the first time hinted thet China was 
prepared to support all patriotic Kampuchean resistance grcups against 
Vietnamese aggression.'° It was also clearly at China's urging zhat in early 
September 1979, on the eve of the UN General Assembly debate on Kam- 
puchea, the Khmer Rouge announced a new political program drafted for 
the specific purpose of “uniting in a large national front all the patriotic and 
democratic forces, at home and abroad” in order to fight the Vietnamese. 
The formal adoption of the program in December led to a reshuffle of the 
Democratic Kampuchean government, with Khieu Samphan replacing the 
notorious Pol Pot as the Prime Minister. In messages sent to Prince Siha- 
nouk in September and again in December, Khieu Samphan actually re- 
quested the former Kampuchean ruler to resume his former position as 
Head of State.!? 

However, the ASEAN states’ skepticism about the Khmer Rouge's man- 
date was such that a united front under its leadership aroused I:ttle interest 
among them. In order not to make the conflict in Kampuchea appear one 
exclusively between China and Vietnam, and to win the ASEAN countries 
over to the side of the resistance movement, Beijing in early 1980 apparently 
decided to seek closer policy coordination with these countries and to ac- 
commodate their views as much as possible. Thus Chinese Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua was sent to Southeast Asia in March and again in May of 1980 
to sound out the ASEAN views on the question of a united front. This was 
followed by visits to China by Thai Prime Minister General Prem in October 
1980 and by Singapore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew in November. Appar- 
ently as a result of the October and November consultations, a basic agree- 
ment was reached on the format and conditions of a coalition government 
of all anti- Vietnamese resistance forces, which would now include the anti- 
Communist Son Sann group as well as the neutralist Sihanouk group. Dur- 
ing these meetings, China also agreed for the first time that tke coalition 
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government should be non-Communist in orientation and led by either Son 
Sann or Prince Sihanouk rather than by Khieu Samphan. Beijing even prom- 
ised to help with increasing the military strength of the non-Communist 
resistance groups.!? 

Moreover, to dispel whatever doubts the ASEAN countries might still 
have on China’s intentions in Indochina, Beijing from late 1980 on also 
repeatedly affirmed its support for a free general election in Kampuchea 
under UN supervision after the Vietnamese withdrawal and an independent, 
nonaligned Kampuchea. Thus, Chinese leaders told Lee Kuan Yew in No- 
vember 1980 that China was not seeking a pro-Beijing government in Kam- 
puchea but only one that was independent and neutral.!3 In a further gesture 
of solidarity with the ASEAN states, toward the end of 1980 China decided 
to drop its demand for at least a partial Vietnamese withdrawal as a prerequi- 
site for the holding of an international conference on Kampuchea, in order 
to sustain the momentum of political pressure on Vietnam.'4 In February 
1981 Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang made a special visit to Thailand during 
which he explicitly stated China’s willingness to join an international guaran- 
tee following the Vietnamese withdrawal that would ensure not only the 
independence and sovereignty of Kampuchea, but also the non-use of Kam- 
puchean territory for encroaching upon the sovereignty of other countries in 
Southeast Asia.!5 To match its words with deeds, in early February 1981 
China apparently persuaded Sihanouk to join the united front coalition by 
promising military aid to his supporters.'¢ In late April, in a much publicized 
move, China delivered to Son Sann’s forces an arms shipment which includ- 
ed enough mortars and rockets to equip 3,000 men.!” This was followed by 
Beijing's announcement in early May that China was ready to arm another 
3,000 of Sihanouk’s supporters, on the condition that the arms would not be 
used against the Khmer Rouge or Son Sann forces.'8 

All these measures, while designed to demonstrate China's sincerity in 
supporting the united resistance movement, were apparently also aimed at 
mustering maximum support for the Khmer Rouge in the forthcoming UN- 
sponsored international conference on Kampuchea. In fact, throughout the 
first half of 1981 when the conference was in the final planning stage, 
Beijing declared repeatedly that China had no intention of seeking hegemo- 
ny abroad and was opposing not Vietnam as such, but merely Hanoi’s 
expansionist policies. Once Vietnamese troops were withdrawn from Kam- 
puchea, normal relations between China and Vietnam could be restored 
immediately.!° During the UN conference on Kampuchea held in July 1981, 
Beijing in fact lent full support to ASEAN’s stand by formally proposing a 
solution calling for a free election in Kampuchea under UN supervision 
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after the Vietnamese withdrawal and an international guarantee of the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Kampuchea by all five permanent Security Coun- 
cil members plus Vietnam and the ASEAN countries.?° In a further attempt 
to convince the ASEAN states of China’s clear conscience as well as to 
strengthen their united stand against Vietnam, Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang 
toured four ASEAN countries in August 1981. Reiterating China’s wishes to 
see only an “independent, neutral, and non-aligned Kampuchea,” Zhao told 
his ASEAN hosts explicitly that China had no intention of imposing a 
Marxist regime on Kampuchea or making it a satellite state, nor did China 
want to create any sphere of influence in Southeast Asia. He also took pains 
to assure ASEAN that relations between the Chinese Communist Party and 
the communist parties in Southeast Asia were issues “left over by history” 
and were no more than “political and moral” in nature. Any problem involv- 
ing these parties was “a domestic problem of these countries” and China 
would “never intervene” in its handling or in the internal affairs of these 
countries.?! 

It was after all these diplomatic efforts that the leaders of the three major 
forces in the Kampuchean resistance movement were finally brought to- 
gether in September 1981 in a tripartite conference in Singapore to discuss 
the formation of a coalition government. In February 1982 China responded 
to Thailand’s request by agreeing to host a second tripartite meeting in 
Beijing, but before the scheduled meeting, the arms requested by Sihanouk 
were already delivered to his supporters inside Kampuchea.?? Nevertheless, 
as it turned out, the conference was still-born since Son Sann chose to stay 
out, presumably to avoid associating himself too closely with a Communist 
power. After this disappointing experience, Beijing apparently decided to 
further lower its profile in the entire Kampuchean conflict by confining its 
own role to that of a follower of ASEAN. Thus, when the talks for the 
coalition government were deadlocked in the spring of 1982, and when a 
few ASEAN countries began to show impatience with the Khmer Rouge, 
China urged the three resistance groups to place their national interest above 
all and cautioned the ASEAN countries against any wavering in their sup- 
port for the resistance cause or in their opposition to Vietnam, but did not 
make any concrete proposal.” In fact, Beijing in early March made the 
hitherto clearest disclaimer of its preference for the Khmer Rouge when 
Vice Premier Han Nianlong declared that since all three resistance groups 
had been China’s “old friends,’ China had no special interest in the Khmer 
Rouge for ideological reasons nor did it want to bring any single group to 
power.*4 

Similarily, when the final agreement was reached on June 22 in Kuala 
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Lumpur between the three resistance groups on the formal establishment of 
a coalition government, Beijing merely reported it as “a major development” 
and an “important step in uniting all anti-Vietnamese forces” without, how- 
ever, showing much overt enthusiasm.?> In fact, while reaffirming its firm 
support for the anti- Vietnamese movement, China declined to either con- 
firm or deny openly whether it would step up military aid to any one of the 
three component groups of the coalition government but chose to increase 
such assistance discreetly.?° After the establishment of the coalition govern- 
ment, however, Chinese leaders continued to repeat their wishes to see 
Kampuchea become a neutral, nonaligned country and pledged to cooper- 
ate with ASEAN in resolving the entire problem.” Deng Xiaoping in fact 
told Sihanouk in Beijing in late July: “China's support for the new Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean government was not a short-term, tactical move. Even 
after the Kampuchean people’s complete victory in the anti-Vietnamese 
struggle, the three parties will need to cooperate in order to build Kampu- 
chea into a peaceful, neutral, and non-aligned nation.” ?® 

Clearly all these efforts were made to ensure ASEAN’s continuing support 
for the Khmer resistance movement, which China realized was indispensable 
to sustaining diplomatic pressure on Vietnam. In fact, only by working 
closely with ASEAN as a partner in the international united front against 
Vietnam—and not as an architect of it—could China expect to isolate 
Vietnam effectively. However, the very act of involving ASEAN in China’s 
anti-Vietnamese campaign and of deferring to it on initiatives in matters 
related to Kampuchea had the effect of committing the ASEAN countries 
firmly to the cause of the resistance movement and therefore sustaining their 
united stand on Vietnam. Since the ASEAN countries have been in the 
forefront of the international opposition against Vietnam, it is quite clear 
that if any one of them decided to make concessions to Vietnam, the entire 
diplomatic pressure on Hanoi would collapse quickly. 

Nevertheless, in spite of China’s growing sensitivity to the sentiments of 
the Southeast Asian states in handling the Kampuchean problem and the 
increasing flexibility of its approach, Beijing has not changed its basic policy 
of refusing to accept the status quo in Kampuchea or reduced its support for 
the Khmer Rouge. Thus, not only has China been adamant on the issue of 
Vietnamese withdrawal and Democratic Kampuchea’s UN seat, but it also 
has persistently rejected a role for the Heng Samrin regime in international 
negotiations. In pushing for a united front, China insisted that the Khmer 
Rouge must be included if only because it was the “principal and only 
effective force resisting Vietnam.”?? At the UN Conference on Kampuchea 
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held in July 1981, China was even against any resolution or declaration that 
would put the Khmer Rouge on the same plane as the Heng Samrin re- 
gime.3° Beijing also declined to accept the proposal made by ASEAN to 
disarm all resistance groups and to replace the existing Democratic Kampu- 
chean government with an “interim administration” after the Vietnamese 
departure, on the grounds that such measures not only encroached upon the 
legitimate rights of the Kampuchean people but would also only invite the 
Vietnamese back.3! While promoting energetically a coalition government 
of the three anti-Vietnamese resistance groups, China in fact repeatedly 
warned that the distribution of power among the three groups must not 
weaken either the fighting power or the morale of the Khmer Rouge. In 
spite of the stalemate on the coalition government talks, Beijing persistently 
showed both its inability and/or unwillingness to force the Khmer Rouge to 
play second fiddle in the proposed three-way alliance.>? China saw the coali- 
tion government—when it was finally formed—not as a prelude to a politi- 
cal settlement but rather as the basis for greater military pressure on Hanoi 
that would eventually lead to the expulsion of Vietnamese troops from 
Kampuchea. Thus, Zhao Ziyang told Sihanouk in mid-July that China ex- 
pected the anti-Vietnamese forces to “further close their ranks end work in 
close cooperation” in order to “drive all Vietnamese aggressors cut of Kam- 
puchea and win complete victory.”33 In the meantime, Beijing consistently 
turned down Hanoi’s offers to resume the third round of Sino-Vietnamese 
talks since their suspension in early 1980, insisting that the proper atmo- 
sphere for such talks is not present. 

All this suggests that Beijing expects the international diplomatic pressure 
to buttress the political and military position of the Khmer Rouge. In view 
of China’s legalistic approach toward the entire Kampuchean issue, Beijing 
apparently believes that any change in the legal status of Democratic Kam- 
puchea could well weaken its own position if not also the legitimacy of the 
resistance movement. Given the inferior military strength of the other two 
groups combined, any attempt to replace the Khmer Rouge as the focus of 
resistance or to dictate in advance its ultimate demise before the fighting is 
over would certainly have serious demoralizing effects on the entire anti- 
Vietnamese struggle, if not spell its immediate doom. And as long as Viet- 
namese troops remain in Kampuchea and Hanoi shows no intention of 
changing its Kampuchea policy, the resumption of any dialogue between 
China and Vietnam could only imply a softening of China’s position on 
Kampuchea. In mobilizing international support without at the same time 
compromising on the necessity of armed struggle and therefore the leading 
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role of the Khmer Rouge, China has clearly shown its determination to 
thwart as much as possible Vietnam's aims in Kampuchea and also to meet 
the Vietnamese challenge on Hanot’s terms. 


Vietnam's Diplomacy 

Vietnam’s diplomatic objectives are diametrically opposed to China’s. Al- 
ready in control of most of Kampuchean territory and confident that time is 
on its side, Vietnam seeks to localize the entire Kampuchean issue and 
particularly to move it out of the purview of the United Nations, thereby 
warding off international pressure and also keeping China at bay. At the 
same time, Vietnam hopes to persuade at least its Southeast Asian neighbors 
of the necessity of accepting the status quo in Kampuchea, thereby effec- 
tively undercutting China’s diplomatic efforts and the entire resistance 
movement. However, realizing the weakness of its legal status in Kampu- 
chea, Hanoi has adopted an essentially moralistic approach toward the 
whole issue by focusing upon the crimes committed by the ousted Pol Pot 
regime and the intimate relationship between Vietnam and Kampuchea as 
neighboring nations. Hanoi declared in early 1979 and many times thereafter 
that what happened in Kampuchea was nothing more than a “revolutionary 
civil war” that resulted in the overthrow of a genocidal puppet regime which 
had long forfeited its moral authority to rule. The new Heng Samrin govern- 
ment, therefore, was not only the “sole legitimate and authentic representa- 
tive of the Kampuchean people,” but was also in full control of the situation. 
In fact, throughout 1979, Hanoi even denied the existence of armed conflict 
in Kampuchea, claiming that there were only operations to mop up “hordes 
of bandits” infiltrated by foreign countries. Therefore, as Hanoi contended, 
any attempt to revive the “barbarious Pol Pot regime unprecedented in 
mankind’s history” was “unrealistic,” “inhuman,” and an “insult” to both the 
UN and the Kampuchean people. Indeed, it could only reflect a sinister 
scheme engineered by Beijing and other imperialists to subjugate Kampu- 
chea and to oppose Vietnam.*4 

Thus, just as Hanoi had refused to discuss Kampuchea in its bilateral 
negotiations with China, it now refused to recognize that there was a Kam- 
puchean problem. Hanoi repeatedly proclaimed that any attempt to promote 
a political solution to the Kampuchean question or to hold an international 
forum on Kampuchea was both unnecessary and unwarranted, and indeed 
constituted a “gross interference in the internal affairs of Kampuchea.”>> On 
the eve of the 34th UN General Assembly in September, Hanoi declared 
that the UN had no right to include issues concerning Kampuchea on its 
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agenda without the approval of the Kampuchean government or to discuss 
these issues without the presence of a representative of the Heng Samrin 
regime.*¢ In fact, to counter the ASEAN-sponsored resolution that called for 
a Vietnamese withdrawal, Hanoi also put forth a draft resolution calling on 
all states to “refrain from any action which might infringe upon Kampu- 
chea’s right of self-determination, sovereignty, and territorial integrity.”>7 
Capitalizing on the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
states, Hanoi contended that any problem relating to Kampuchea or other 
Southeast Asian countries should be settled only by these countries, without 
foreign intervention. The adoption of the ASEAN-sponsored resolution in 
mid-November, as well as of all subsequent resolutions of a similar nature, 
was therefore flatly rejected by Vietnam as “illegal and invalid.”38 

While resisting pressures from international organizations, Vietnam nev- 
ertheless did acknowledge the external origin of the Kampuchean situation 
by assailing “Chinese big-nation expansionism and hegemonism” as the real 
cause of tension and instability in Indochina.3® Throughout 1979, Hanoi’s 
basic argument was that there was no Kampuchean question but only a 
question of Chinese expansionism in Indochina. It was China that had com- 
mitted aggression against the Kampuchean people through the Pol Pot 
regime and thereby threatened the survival of Vietnam.*° In a White Book 
entitled The Truth about Vietnam-China Relations over the Last Thirty Years 
(released in October 1979 during the UN debate on Kampuchea), Hanoi 
gave a detailed account of how China had wanted to divide the three Indo- 
chinese states and to subdue Vietnam since the 1950s.4! China’s invasion of 
Vietnam and its continuing support for the Khmer Rouge was therefore 
merely a “logical development of the expansionist and hegemonist strategy” 
pursued by Beijing for three decades, with the purpose of “tuming Kampu- 
chea into a spring-board for attacking Vietnam” and eventually “conquering 
Vietnam and the whole of Indochina.’ 

In defending its own position on Kampuchea, on the other hand, Viet- 
nam openly claimed that the unity of the three Indochinese countries was 
essential to the safeguarding of freedom and independence of each of them. 
Since, as Hanoi contended, the three Indochinese countries had ‘“‘continu- 
ously been the victims of foreign aggression,” and Vietnam had in the past 
repeatedly “stood shoulder to shoulder” with its two neighboring peoples 
“in their struggle against common enemies,” it was only natural and indeed 
Vietnam’s “sacred national duty and international obligation as assigned [it] 
by history” to come to the aid of the Kampuchean people again, this time in 
order to defeat “Chinese expansionism and hegemonism.” The presence of 
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Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea was therefore not only a “legitimate exer- 
cise of sovereign rights” in which no other nation had a right to interfere, 
since it was based on the Vietnam-Kampuchea Treaty, but also “an impera- 
tive requirement of the militant solidarity for the defense of the vital interests 
of the two peoples.” Consequently, Vietnamese troops would be withdrawn 
only upon the request of the new Kampuchean government and following 
the elimination of the Chinese threat, and Hanoi also expressed its determi- 
nation to remain “closely united” with Kampuchea and Laos in the face of 
any future common enemies.’ As if to remind the world of the predominant 
position it had firmly established in Kampuchea and therefore the necessity 
of accepting the status quo, in its official statements throughout 1979 and 
1980 Hanoi proclaimed that the “situation in Kampuchea is irreversible.“ 

In fact, so confident was Hanoi of the prospect of stabilizing the situation 
in Kampuchea that it saw no need even to discuss the matter with the 
Southeast Asian states that were most concerned with the matter, and did 
not hesitate to adopt a threatening attitude toward them throughout 1979. 
Thus, as early as July, Hanoi warned the ASEAN countries that criticism of 
Vietnam’s Kampuchea and refugee policies would “cause difficulties” and 
increase tension in the region.*> In mid-September, immediately before the 
UN General Assembly meeting, Vietnam criticized the ASEAN countries 
for tabling the Kampuchean issue on the UN agenda and accused them of 
“following the Chinese expansionists and the US imperialists against the 
three Indochinese peoples” and “brazenly meddling in the internal affairs of 
Kampuchea.’’4¢ In fact, Hanoi’s Deputy Foreign Minister Phan Hien sum- 
moned the ASEAN ambassadors in Hanoi and warned them that if their 
home governments persisted in their attitude on Kampuchea, there would 
be a “confrontation” between Indochina and the ASEAN.*’ After the adop- 
tion of the ASEAN-sponsored resolution in the UN in mid-November, 
Hanoi branded the ASEAN countries as “reactionaries” who acted as a 
“mouthpiece for the Peking expansionists.”"48 In December, commenting on 
the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ meeting, Radio Hanoi warned that it would 
be “in the interest of the ASEAN states” if they accepted the status quo in 
Kampuchea as “a practical situation” and a basis for improving their rela- 
tions with the Indochinese states.*? 

In early 1980, after realizing its growing isolation at both the global and 
regional levels, as well as the stubborn resistance from the Khmer Rouge on 
the battlefield, Vietnam decided to seek a direct dialogue with the ASEAN 
countries. In a joint communiqué issued on January 5 by the Indochinese 
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Foreign Ministers’ Conference, Hanoi proposed an “exchange of views” 
between individual Indochinese states and other Southeast Asian countries 
in order to conclude “bilateral non-aggression treaties” based on the well- 
known five principles of peaceful coexistence and to discuss and implement 
the idea of setting up a region of peace, neutrality, and stability in Southeast 
Asia.°° Confining its attention strictly to Southeast Asia and without men- 
tioning China or the Kampuchean situation at all, the Vietnamese proposal 
was clearly aimed at blunting international pressure and undercutting Chi- 
na’s diplomatic efforts, while at the same time maneuvering the ASEAN 
states into accepting the status quo in Kampuchea. Hanoi’s Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach was sent to Malaysia, Thailand, and Indonesia in the 
spring for the specific purpose of promoting the acceptance of these ideas. 

Once it set out to woo the ASEAN states, Hanoi also spared no efforts in 
capitalizing on their long-standing fears of China. Claiming that Chinese 
expansionists and hegemonists constituted the “traditional,” “long-term,” 
and therefore “permanent” threat to the region,?! Hanoi repeatedly told the 
ASEAN countries that they were also the “targets of Chinese expansionism 
and hegemony” and therefore should not “allow themselves to be exploited 
by China.”*? In fact, Hanoi argued that since the Kampuchean issue originat- 
ed from China’s ambition to dominate Indochina, it was essentially a prob- 
lem between China and the Indochinese countries and should not affect 
Vietnam’s relations with other Southeast Asian countries. By involving the 
ASEAN states in the Sino- Vietnamese conflict, China was in fact promoting 
a confrontation between Vietnam and other Southeast Asian states and 
“pitting ASEAN countries against the three Indochinese countries in order 
to weaken the latter and destabilize the former,” thereby paving the way for 
Beijing’s expansion and conquest in the region.’ Repeatedly proclaiming 
that Vietnam was in Kampuchea because of the threat from China, Hanoi 
also claimed that the Chinese threat was the “only factor” for Vietnam’s 
intervention and the Vietnamese troops would not “stay there for even one 
day longer” once this threat was removed. The ASEAN countries should 
therefore put pressure on China rather than on Vietnam in order to find a 
solution to the Kampuchean problem.>*4 

In a concrete move to dissociate the ASEAN states from China on the 
Kampuchea issue, Hanoi proposed a treaty of non-aggression to Thailand in 
late May 1980, and at the same time urged it to establish contacts with the 
Heng Samrin regime in order to ensure peace along the Thai-Kampuchean 
border. Pledging never to invade Thailand, Vietnam's Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach stated in Bangkok that if Thailand agreed to maintain 
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neutrality and to make peace with Kampuchea on the basis of respect for 
each other’s “legitimate interests,’ Hanoi was prepared to “do everything, 
bilaterally and internationally” to guarantee Thailand’s sovereignty, territori- 
al integrity, and stability.’ In mid-July, the Indochinese Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference made a formal proposal that called for the signing of either a 
bilateral or a multilateral treaty of non-aggression and non-interference be- 
tween Thailand and the three Indochinese states and the signing of similar 
treaties of peaceful coexistence between the other ASEAN states and the 
Indochinese countries, but on a bilateral basis. Vietnam also presented a 
four-point plan for reducing the growing tension along the Thai-Kampu- 
chean border that called for: (1) the creation of a demilitarized zone along 
the border; (2) the removal of refugee camps from the border areas; (3) direct 
consultation between Kampuchea and international relief agencies on aid 
matters; and (4) direct or indirect talks between Thailand and the Heng 
Samrin regime.*° 

The immediate objectives of the above offers were clearly to deprive the 
Khmer Rouge forces of their sanctuaries in Thailand, and therefore their 
vital sources of manpower and material supply, and at the same time to 
obtain Bangkok’s de facto recognition of the Heng Samrin regime. It is 
quite obvious that if Thailand could be persuaded to compromise, the Kam- 
puchean question would be resolved and the resistance movement effective- 
ly eliminated. But the general rationale of Hanoi’s overall strategy was now 
also clear. To insist on a dialogue strictly within the Southeast Asian context: 
was to effectively exclude China from any say on the Kampuchean question. 
Yet to claim that the Kampuchean problem existed only between China and 
Indochina was to deny ASEAN any role in the dispute. By tying Vietnam’s 
occupation of Kampuchea to Beijing's threat, Vietnam sought to deepen 
ASEAN’s suspicions of China and thereby to generate greater regional pres- 
sure on China to make concessions. In seeking a pledge of non-aggression 
and non-interference from the ASEAN states in their relations with the 
Indochinese states without prior discussion on Kampuchea, Hanoi actually 
demanded full recognition of the new regime. And in pressing for bilateral 
contacts between the two groups of states on an equal basis, Hanoi expected 
not only to elevate the status of the Heng Samrin regime but also to under- 
mine the united front of the ASEAN states by winning them over to its side 
individually. 

Unable to make any progress in its initiatives toward Thailand or break 
the common stand of ASEAN, the Summit Conference of the Indochinese 
Foreign Ministers—in a further departure from its hard-line stance—in late 
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January 1981 proposed a two-stage plan consisting of a regional conference 
followed by an international conference. The regional conference would be 
held between the three Indochinese states and the five ASEAN countries to 
discuss “questions of mutual concern” which presumably could include the 
Kampuchean issue now. Then, an international conference involving the 
United States, China, and other major powers would be held to “recognize 
and guarantee” the settlement reached during the regional conference.>’ 
Hanoi also declared that Vietnam would withdraw “a number of” its troops 
immediately if and when Thailand stopped making its territory available to 
the Khmer Rouge and refrained from supplying them with food and weap- 
ons.’8 In May, the Laotian foreign minister was sent to Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines to propagate the idea.°? 

Hanoi’s new proposal was apparently made to accommodate ASEAN’s 
insistence on an international framework for a final solution of the Kampu- 
chean problem, as well as its concern for the continuing presence of Viet- 
namese troops in Kampuchea. Since it was made only after the UN decision 
to hold a special international conference on Kampuchea, Hanoi’s intention 
to abort the UN conference was also obvious. In fact, the gist of the whole 
plan clearly lies in the regional conference that was to precede the holding of 
the proposed international conference. And in a number of official pro- 
nouncements made throughout the first half of 1981, the three Indochinese 
states repeatedly declared that Southeast Asian affairs must be settled only 
by Southeast Asian countries, without interference from outside. In a 
memorandum sent to the UN Secretary-General in early May, the three 
Indochinese states protested that the holding of any international confer- 
ence on Kampuchea not only constituted an “intolerable interference” in the 
internal affairs of the Kampuchean people and an “imposition of foreign 
views on the Indochinese countries,” but also could only “pave the way for 
outside interference in regional affairs” and hinder their own consultation 
with ASEAN.*! Vietnam's insistence on a regional framework for the solu- 
tion of the Kampuchean conflict was presumably aimed not only at keeping 
China out of any settlement that might be reached eventually, but also at 
reducing the entire issue to manageable proportions. Indeed, in view of 
China’s adamant stance, the Kampuchean issue could be resolved on Ha- 
noi's terms only without China’s participation. Viewed in this light, Hanoi’s 
indication of its readiness to discuss the troop withdrawal issue was clearly 
aimed at removing the very raison d'être for holding an international confer- 
ence on Kampuchea. By offering Thailand a partial withdrawal of Vietnam- 
ese troops in exchange for a demonstration of genuine neutrality on Bang- 
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kok’s part, Hanoi was in fact putting new pressure on Thailand to make 
concessions and also expected other ASEAN countries to do the same. 

In late August 1981, Hanoi having again failed to break the stalemate 
between ASEAN and itself and being once more condemned by the UN 
conference on Kampuchea, the Vietnam-backed Heng Samrin regime in 
another gesture to placate ASEAN proposed to include explicitly in the 
suggested regional conference the issue of troop withdrawal, which had 
been the stumbling block between Vietnam and its non-Communist neigh- 
bors, and the issue of disarming all resistance forces, which had been a 
subject of disagreement between ASEAN and China.° In late September, 
the Laotian delegate to the UN, on behalf of the three Indochinese states, 
further expanded the scope of the proposed dialogue with ASEAN by enun- 
Ciating seven “principles of peaceful coexistence” that allowed the two 
groups of states to discuss virtually all issues of common concern, including 
even the delineation of territorial waters, economic zones, and offshore 
islands in the South China Sea. Apparently to counter the establishment of a 
standing committee of the UN Conference on Kampuchea, the new propos- 
al also called for the establishment of a permanent body in charge of the 
“dialogue and consultation” between the two groups of countries, in order 
to “facilitate contact” before the ASEAN countries were ready for a regional 
conference.® 

In the ensuing months, the three Indochinese states repeatedly urged the 
ASEAN countries to begin the dialogue. The semi-annual Conference of the 
Indochinese Foreign Ministers held in mid-February 1982 in fact expressed 
the readiness of the three countries to hold talks with ASEAN “directly or 
indirectly, bilaterally or multilaterally” in order to settle their differences. 
In late February, the Laotian ambassador to Thailand further declared that 
the three Indochinese countries were ready to withdraw some Vietnamese 
troops from Kampuchea, but before doing so the ASEAN countries must 
start talking to them or their Laotian representatives.® Apart from Hanoi’s 
eagerness to dissipate much of the ill-feeling between itself and ASEAN, 
presumably any formal dialogue between ASEAN and Indochina as a bloc, 
or between Kampuchea and any ASEAN member, would still imply a de 
facto recognition of either the separate and corporate identity of Indochina 
or the legitimacy of the Heng Samrin regime. And as long as Indochina was 
placed on the same footing as ASEAN in all the proposed negotiations, the 
very beginning of such a dialogue would certainly signify a softening of 
ASEAN’s position on Vietnam, thereby leading to the erosion of the interna- 
tional opposition to Vietnam. 
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These new initiatives, however, did not convince ASEAN of Vietnam’s 
peaceful intentions in the region. Confronted with the emergence on June 
22, 1982, of a coalition government of all anti- Vietnamese resistance forces, 
the three Indochinese Foreign Ministers, at their conference in early July, 
further modified their tough stand by proposing to hold a small-scale inter- 
national conference on Kampuchea which fell short of the original ASEAN 
proposal. The conference was to be attended by the three Indochinese states, 
the five ASEAN states, and the five UN Security Council members, plus 
India and Burma. The Indochinese Foreign Ministers also declared that 
Vietnam would unilaterally and unconditionally pull out some of its troops 
in Kampuchea as “an act of goodwill” to ASEAN. By attempting to satisfy 
ASEAN’s consistent demand for a truly international conference and for 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea, Hanoi apparently hoped to ap- 
pear accommodative enough for at least some ASEAN ‘countries to recon- 
sider their support for the Khmer coalition government. Just before Hanoi’s 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach began his tour of three ASEAN states in 
mid-July, Hanoi in fact announced that six units of its troops had already 
been withdrawn from Kampuchea and promised that the withdrawal pro- 
cess would continue if Thailand responded positively to the Vietnamese 
action and if the “state of security and stability” on the Kampvchean-Thai 
border permitted.® 

However, while there has been a gradual and clear modification of Viet- 
nam’s policy and posture since 1979, it is also noteworthy that in wooing 
ASEAN, Hanoi has stuck unswervingly to its basic position that Kampuchea 
is a closed issue, and has firmly turned down every suggestion made by the 
ASEAN states to alter the status quo.°® Thus, Hanoi’s Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach declared in May 1980: “The three Indochinese countries 
must constitute a single entity which cannot be distinguished. No one state 
can be separated from it to become a buffer.” While agreeing to effect a 
partial withdrawal of its troops from Kampuchea, first under specified con- 
ditions and eventually without any condition, Hanoi has insistec that com- 
plete withdrawal could be made only when the Chinese threat is removed.° 
And since January 1981 Hanoi has repeatedly proclaimed that the Chinese 
threat can be removed only when Beijing signs bilateral treaties of non- 
aggression and non-interference with all three Indochinese states, which is 
tantamount to China’s de jure recognition of the Heng Samrin regime.’ 
Thus, in all the proposed talks between the Indochinese states and the 
ASEAN countries, Vietnam has insisted that the Heng Samrin regime be 
fully represented as an integral part of Indochina and has firmly refused to 
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have any dealings with any of the Khmer resistance groups at all.7! More- 
over, Hanoi has consistently demanded that the Kampuchean issue be set- 
tled only in a regional framework. Even when Vietnam finally agreed to a 
more broadly based international conference in mid-1982, the conference 
Hanoi proposed was to be convened specifically on the principle that “re- 
gional problems should be discussed and resolved by the countries in the 
region without infringing upon the sovereignty or interfering in the internal 
affairs of each country”-—which would continue to exclude Chinese partici- 
pation in any discussion of Kampuchea and rule out any alteration of the 
status quo in Kampuchea.”? 

Hanoi’s determination to perpetuate its domination in Kampuchea and to 
eliminate the Khmer resistance was further shown in its continuing escala- 
tion of the military operation in Kampuchea and its readiness to use force or 
threat of force repeatedly against Thailand. While small-scale raids by Viet- 
namese army units into Thai territory in hot pursuit of the Khmer guerrillas 
have been a recurrent phenomenon since early 1979, on June 24, 1980, in a 
move apparently designed to teach Thailand a lesson for pursuing a pro- 
Khmer and pro-China policy as well as to halt the mass repatriation of 
Kampuchean refugees back to Kampuchea, a Vietnamese unit of 2,000 men 
moved into Thailand and clashed with Thai forces for three straight days, 
during which tanks and artillery pieces were used and two Thai aircraft were 
shot down.” In January 1981, Hanoi again launched two major armed 
incursions into Thailand and fought fierce battles with Thai troops.’* In 
February 1982, Kampuchea’s Foreign Minister stated that the Khmer forces 
“could only be annihilated if Kampuchean and Vietnamese forces enter 
Thailand.” This was in fact followed by a spate of incidents along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border, culminating in the intrusion of 300 Vietnamese troops 
in early March and the killing of a number of Thai patrol police.” During 
his visit to three ASEAN states in mid-July 1982 following the formation of 
the coalition government of the anti-Vietnamese forces, Hanoi’s Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach declared that Vietnam would take appropriate 
“self-defense measures” if the partial Vietnamese withdrawal led to in- 
creased hostility against Vietnam, and warned Thailand specifically that 
Vietnamese troops had the right to attack Kampuchean resistance forces in 
Thai territory.” Since all these attacks or threats of attack were often accom- 
panied or followed immediately by renewals of Hanoi’s peace offers, they 
were clearly integral to a carrot-and-stick policy designed to induce a policy 
change on the part of Thailand. And in view of Bangkok’s vital role in the 
continuing Kampuchean conflict, presumably if Thailand could be brought 
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to accept “reality” in Kampuchea, whether by persuasion or by force, the 
entire ASEAN united front would collapse and the fate of the Khmer resis- 
tance movement would also be sealed. 

Since both Vietnam and China have been eager and determined to outbid 
each other diplomatically without, however, altering their basic positions on 
and goals in Kampuchea, which remain totally incompatible, the conflict 
will continue to have a strong military character and is also far from over. 
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CHINA’S BALANCING ACT 
Cancun, the Third World, Latin 


America 


Robert L. Worden 








China's foreign policy, since the late 1970s, has shifted 
several times because of the exigencies of its national security needs and its 
desire to bring about comprehensive modernization of the nation. First, 
emphasis was put on establishing more enduring relationships with the in- 
dustrialized nations of the West and Japan. This was done in a milieu, in 
China’s perspective, of the preeminent Soviet threat. Improved relations were 
effected through broadened political, military, and economic ties, especially 
with NATO countries. A friendly strategic relationship with the U.S. facili- 
tated the effort. Ties with the Third World were of relatively less importance 
although they remained high among China's stated international priorities. 

China had much to gain strategically vis-a-vis the Soviet Union by devel- 
oping good relations with Second World countries at a time when Washing- 
ton and Moscow were seen as increasingly antagonistic to each other. Eco- 
nomically, China was able to obtain needed technology from and increase 
trade with the Western industrialized nations. This policy, however, was not 
without its costs to Beijing, which lost some influence in the Third World as 
it befriended the U.S. and the former colonial masters of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. China found it politic to mute its criticisms of the Third 
World policies of Washington and other Western governments, a move that 
left unfavorable impressions in the Third World. China’s continued empha- 
sis on the anti-Soviet line was not unanimously accepted in the Third World, 
partly because it was not balanced with enough concern for the other super- 
power's policies toward the Third World and partly because Moscow en- 
joyed considerable influence in some Third World countries. 

In the early 1980s, having ostensibly succeeded in establishing enduring 
links with the Western industrialized nations and perceiving both external 
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and domestic political pressures to respond to Third World needs, Beijing 
began to renew its interest in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. China felt the 
need to balance the political and economic gains it had made in the devel- 
oped world by insuring sound relations with the developing world of which 
it claims to be a part. Again, this was done in the context of national security 
(narrowing the avenues of opportunity for its enemies) and economy (secur- 
ing markets for its modernizing industrial base). Greater emphasis is now 
being put on the dichotomy between the developed and developing coun- 
tries and on the lack of cooperative spirit among the nations of the Second 
and Third Worlds—the latter situation being a factor of contention in the 
First World (the superpowers). China sees in this atmosphere a situation in 
which the countries of the world are arranged politically as “hegemonism” 
versus “counter-hegemonism” and economically as developed versus devel- 
oping. After first making urgent calls for a “North-South” dialogue as a way 
to foster “unity against hegemony,” Betjing later hailed a “South-South” 
dialogue among the Third World countries as a way of keeping the “North- 
South” dialogue alive and, by the September 1982 12th CCP National Con- 
gress, as a matter of “great strategic significance” in creating a new econom- 
ic order. 

It would seem from all this that Mao Zedong’s “Theory of the Differenti- 
ation of the Three Worlds” has become less applicable to China’s world 
view. The post-Mao deradicalization, heightened emphasis on comprehen- 
sive anti-Sovietism, renewed reservations about the U.S. role in world affairs, 
calls for the Second and Third Worlds to cooperate with and complement. 
one another, and Beijing’s own generally closer cooperation with the devel- 
oped world would all seem to support a Chinese multipolar view of the 
world—or at least a series of bipolar worlds that tend to obscure distinctions 
among the three worlds. Nevertheless, despite the attenuation of revolution- 
ary rhetoric in foreign policy pronouncements and the open criticsm of the 
mistakes made by Mao Zedong, in 1981 the Chinese Communist Party 
reaffirmed as “correct” his “Theory of the Differentiation of the Three 
Worlds.” 

An early 1981 authoritative article in Renmin Ribao set the tone for the 
renewal of support to the Third World by declaring that “a new pattern of 
unity against hegemony” had appeared in the world.! The article, written by 
Zhang Mingyang, Deputy Director of the Research Institute of International 
Problems, noted the 1960s collapse of the two-camp system and the gradual 
replacement of the bipolar world with a multipolar world. The “new pattern 
of unity” was seen as being affected in two ways by the “growing trend of 
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‘multipolarization’ of the world.” On the one hand, because of varying 
perspectives and values, individual Western countries developed different 
policies toward the Soviet Union—a phenomenon seen to have a negative 
effect on the situation of unity against hegemony. On the other hand, multi- 
polarization itself had altered the situation in which the two superpowers 
had been able to dominate the world. In this new, multipolar world, China 
and the rest of the Third World were said by Zhang to have “played a unique 
role and [to] have executed a growing influence in recent years.” The ele- 
ment of unity is seen as emerging from the formula: the more seriously the 
Soviet Union “threatens world peace and security and jeopardizes the inter- 
ests of the West and the Third World,” the more strongly the West and the 
Third world “will... feel the need to unite in opposition to Soviet hegemon- 
ism.” Implicit in Zhang’s article, and supported by subsequent Chinese inter- 
national activities, is Beijing’s renewed emphasis on the Third World as a 
strategic part of the multipolar world. 

As 1981 progressed, concerted efforts were mounted to reaffirm China's 
role as a leader of the Third World. Foreign Minister Huang Hua took three 
separate country-hopping tours of Asia, Africa, and Latin America (with a 
later visit to Mexico). Premier Zhao Ziyang made visits to Asia and to Latin 
America to attend the International Conference on Cooperation and Devel- 
opment in Mexico. Other State Council, National People’s Congress, and 
CCP officials made a wide range of Third World visits, many of which were 
reciprocated by important Third World leaders’ visits to Beijing. Coupled 
with this were the substantial Chinese efforts in the United Nations Security 
Council in the fall of 1981 to have a member of the Third World appointed 
as the successor to Kurt Waldheim as Secretary-General of the U.N. Al- 
though China’s candidate, Salim Ahmed Salim, Foreign Minister of Tanza- 
nia, withdrew after repeated U.S. vetoes, Beijing was pleased to have another 
Third World candidate, Javier Perez de Cuellar of Peru (who visited China in 
August 1982) succeed to the post. In a sign of partial accord with the United 
States, Xinhau News Agency, hailing the appointment, noted that both the 
Chinese and U.S. delegations had voted for Perez de Cuellar while the Soviet 
Union had abstained. 


The Cancun Conference 
A major part of China’s renewed efforts to reaffirm its Third World policy 
was Premier Zhao Ziyang’s participation at the International Conference on 
Cooperation and Development held at Cancun, Mexico, in October 1981. 
This was also a highlight in Chinese involvement in Latin America. The 
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meeting provided China with the opportunity to send a high-level delegation 
to an important Latin American nation at a time when China’s leaders were 
seeking a larger voice in both Latin America and the Third World. It also 
allowed China to operate on three planes simultaneously: as a striving leader 
of the Third World; as a link between the developing and developed coun- 
tries; and as an ever-emerging political and economic force in Latin America. 

Zhao made two addresses at the Cancun summit. In his October 22 
speech, he reiterated Beijing’s call for a new international economic order, 
which he saw resulting in “smooth economic growth of the developing 
countries,” improvement of North-South relations, and revitalization of the 
world economy. He linked the promotion of development with the mainte- 
nance of world peace and emphasized that the meeting had political as well 
as economic ramifications.? Zhao adhered to popular Third World themes 
as he criticized the developed countries’ continued obstructions of Third 
World economic development and “unjust and inequitable” international 
economic relations in the face of the growing number of developing coun- 
tries and their demands for reforming the old international economic order 
and establishing a new one. He warned the developed countries against 
persisting in their traditional ways of dealing with the less developed nations 
and demanded that they respect the sovereignty of the developing countries 
and not interfere in their internal affairs or seek to control their economies. 

In presenting his formulation for North-South cooperation, Zhao out- 
lined five principles for promoting world cooperation for development as 
follows: (1) support developing countries in their efforts to develop national 
economies; (2) restructure the existing international economic order; (3) es- 
tablish a new international economic order in conjunction with solving the 
current urgent problems of the developing countries; (4) respect the devel- 
oping countries’ right to adopt development strategies suited to their own 
conditions; and (5) earnestly promote North-South negotiations. 

As a further development in Chinese foreign policy, Zhao recommended 
the launching of global negotiations under the auspices of the U.N. as “the 
most urgent task” to be carried out as soon as possible. He concluded that 
the international political and economic situation was “very grim indeed” as 
he linked the need for early negotiations‘and improvement of North-South 
relations to the omnipresent Soviet threat. 

In his second address, delivered the following day, Zhao Ziyang reaf- 
firmed Chinese support of “all proposals favorable to the settlement of the 
pressing problems of the developing countries and the least developed coun- 
tries in particular, and to the reform of the existing international economic 
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structure.” He stated that any discussion and settlement of questions related 
to agriculture, energy, trade, finance, and money are interrelated and must be 
carried out in the framework of global negotiations. He conceded that the 
reform of the existing international economic relations would have to be 
gradual while maintaining that the present order was “unjust and inequita- 
ble.” International economic assistance and private investments provided in 
specific conditions were said by Zhao to be of possible help to developing 
nations but only if such aid was conducive to the establishment of truly 
independent national economies. 

In short, the Chinese position at Cancun was a call for U.S. and Second 
World accommodation of Third World political and development needs. 
He used such terms as “independent and significant force on the internation- 
al political scene,” “in the same plight,” “still heavily fettered,” “prevailing 
circumstances,” and “strong demand for reform” to describe the conditions 
of the Third World and also employed such phrases as “external obstruc- 
tion,” “prolonged imperialist and colonialist domination,” “unjust and ineq- 
uitable,” and “more and more difficult to maintain” to characterize the 
developed nations’ attitudes and the status of the existing international eco- 
nomic order. While expressing hope for positive results from the Cancun 
summit, Zhao insisted that it would be “unwise for the developed countries 
to reject outright the reform of the old international economic order under 
the pretext of their economic difficulties” and warned that “tension” in 
North-South relations “could hardly be avoided” if the developed nations 
did not change their ways. 

The Chinese premier’s informal activities at Cancun further demonstrated 
his emphasis on accommodation of the Third World. He was reported to 
have held one-to-one sessions with less than half of the conference partici- 
pants.4 He met with leaders of Yugoslavia (the only other communist coun- 
try at the conference and an economic model for China), France (whose 
president, the Chinese said, expressed “sensible policies” toward the Third 
World at Cancun), and the United States (a part of China’s call for an anti- 
Soviet, united front despite Washington's being “heedless” to Third World 
demands).> The other one-to-one meetings were with Third World leaders 
with whom Zhao expressed solidarity. Excluded from this group, however, 
was Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, whose government was suspect in 
the Chinese perspective because of New Delhi's pro-Soviet and occasional 
anti-Chinese stances. The Chinese delegation made clear its alignment even 
in social affairs as it hosted separate (and unequal) meetings with five West 
European leaders (breakfast) and five friendly Third World leaders (lunch). 
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While the former session was characterized as having proceeded “in a friend- 
ly atmosphere,” the latter was said to have been marked by “toast after toast 
... drunk to the solidarity of the Third World and the friendly cooperation 
between China and the other Third World countries.’ 


U.S. Role At Cancun 


China’s view of the U.S. role at Cancun was a mixture of advice to Washing- 
ton on what it should do to support Third World development while oppos- 
ing Moscow, and criticism of both traditional U.S. attitudes and recent 
Reagan administration policies toward the Third World. In mid-October 
Xinhua had criticized Ronald Reagan's pre-Cancun policy speech delivered 
at the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia. Reegan’s comments on the 
importance of developing countries to the world economy and world peace 
were cited as a matter of fact along with the administration's policy of 
stimulating international trade, tailoring development strategies to specific 
needs and potentials, encouraging self-sustaining productive capacities, im- 
proving the investment climate and technology transfer to developing coun- 
tries, and creating a “political atmosphere” in which practical solutions 
could move forward. Xinhua was critical, however, of Reagan’s failure to 
mention issues of urgent concern to the Third World. China’s list included 
an early launching of global negotiations, a new international economic 
order, and the interdependence of the North and South for world economic 
growth. Reagan’s answers to those needs, as Xinhua pointed out, were aid to 
the Third World countries, free markets and a market economy, “individual 
freedoms,” and private investment and financing. “All in all, the President 
appeared heedless to the Third World countries’ demand for quick massive 
transfer of resources from rich nations to poor nations and asked the devel- 
oped countries to copy U.S. policies.” 

A second Xinhua report was even more critical of the Reagan position, 
saying that his attitude of being “ready and willing to come to Cancun to 
listen and learn the opinions of other countries. . . . [and] work together with 
the participants” would be welcome if the U.S. also took an “active and 
constructive attitude toward the North-South dialogue and the demands of 
the developing countries.”® It countered Reagan’s claim that the U.S. was 
“leading the way” in helping developing countries by quoting former World 
Bank President Robert McNamara, who had “frequently complained” that 
the U.S. gave less in aid in proportion to its wealth than any of the major 
industrial countries and that the level of aid was on the decline. The report 
went. on to criticize “the passive U.S. attitude toward North-South rela- 
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tions,” Washington’s unwillingness to hold global negotiations while trying 
to force substantive talks into forums under its control (such as the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund), and other actions deemed 
“harmful” to Third World development. In conclusion, Xinhua viewed U.S. 
attitudes as being “unfavorable” and likely to add to the tension in North- 
South relations, thus playing into the hands of the preeminent enemy—the 
Soviet Union. 

Zhao Ziyang was the first foreign leader to meet with Reagan prior to the 
formal opening of the Cancun meeting. The two held a luncheon meeting 
which the Chinese media chose to describe only as including “friendly, 
sincere and free talk on the strategic situation . .. and on bilateral relations.” 
A Hong Kong report, however, revealed that Zhao and Reagan concentrat- 
ed mostly on the bilateral relationship and their differences over the Taiwan 
issue.!° Neither of the reports commented on Beijing's criticism of the U.S. 
attitude toward cooperation with developing countries. The Far Eastern 
Economic Review, reporting from the Cancun meeting, stated that the Chinese 
viewed the summit “as the centre piece of their diplomacy” to dissuade 
Reagan from selling fighter aircraft to Tatwan with the message that “good 
relations based on recognition of [Beijing’s| sovereignty is a more effective 
way of securing Taiwan’s well being than supplying arms.” After the lunch- 
eon session, however, the same source revealed that Reagan had only been 
irritated by Zhao’s hardline position on North-South issues and that later 
contacts between the two at Cancun were cool.! 


Post-Cancun Appraisal 
In a Chinese commentary broadcast soon after the close of the conference, 
Xinhua gave an optimistic estimate. Discussions were described as having 
been “unrestrained” and as demonstrating “a spirit of ‘cooperation instead 
of confrontation’ ” that was seen as likely to promote better North-South 
relations in the future. The “main objective” of the meeting-——to work for an 
early start of global negotiations—was not achieved “due to U.S. opposi- 
tion,” but the participants were seen as having reached a unanimous under- 
standing on the “desirability” of launching global negotiations. Xinhua’s 
analysis showed that the main point of contention over the negotiation issue 
was that the developed nations were afraid of jeopardizing the competence, 
function, and powers of the various specialized agencies within the U.N. 
system. Among the developed nations, France, Canada, and Sweden were 
seen as actively supporting the concept of global negotiations while Ger- 
many and Japan had “reservations on certain issues.” Britain had declared its 
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readiness, despite previous reservations, to participate in the preparations for 
global negotiations. It was only the U.S. position that remained “a matter of 
concern to all.”"!? 

Some Chinese foreign policy observers in Beijing took a harsher look at 
the outcome of Cancun. China Daily, Beijing’s new English-language, for- 
eign-audience newspaper, used the time-honored method of letting foreign 
spokesmen voice positions more strident than those officially taken by the 
Chinese leadership. It quoted the Financial Times (London), which said that 
the summit “was so inconclusive that even the participants seem unsure 
whether to describe it as a success or failure.” Other statements were used to 
indicate that the summit was a “disappointment” and that an “opportunity 
[had] been missed” in starting to resolve urgent problems in the Third 
World. China Daily, as had Xinhua, was careful to cite the U.S. as the source 
of the failure for having been “fundamentally unsympathetic toward the 
policies proposed by ... the representatives of the world’s poor.” 

At the end of 1981, the Cancun conference was given top billing on 
China’s list of “major world events” of the year,!4 but, about the same time, 
the authoritative journal Lizowang [Observation Post] emphasized the con- 
tradictions and complexities of the North-South dialogue process. The Can- 
cun conference was said to have created a “favorable atmosphere” for solv- 
ing the contradictions between the developing and developed countries (all 
of which were experiencing either economic slowdown, retrogression, or 
recession in China’s view), but had failed to put forth “effective measures.” 
Hopes for peace and progress were pinned on the degree to which the 
developed countries united to oppose the Soviet Union and whether or not 
they “will be cognizant of the tide” in the developing world. As before, the 
U.S. was charged with being the main obstacle to the proposed global 
negotiations.!? 

With even greater hindsight in 1982, even sharper criticism was leveled 
against Washington. In February, as a prelude to the “South- South” confer- 
ence in New Delhi, various commentaries on the fate of Cancun were issued. 
One article said that the current U.S. administration’s North-South policies 
showed “signs of retrogression” compared to those of the Carter administra- 
tion, while another continued the theme of criticizing the U.S. for being the 
“main obstacle to breaking the deadlock” in North-South dialogue. A third 
item said that the dialogue had “been in the deep-freeze since the Cancun 
summit” and dismissed Reagan’s Cancun pull-up-by-their-bootstraps advice 
to developing countries as “merely rhetoric to divert world attention from 
the US role as the leader of the affluent nations.’ 
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In an admission of the failure of Cancun to produce the desired results, 
Beijing placed a new emphasis on the conference of developing countries 
held in New Delhi in late February 1982. As an extension of the concept of 
North-South relations (seen as denoting economic relations among devel- 
oped and developing countries), South-South relations were said to encom- 
pass two major points: economic and technical cooperation among develop- 
ing countries, and negotiations to coordinate the positions of developing 
countries. The concept behind South-South relations was characterized as 
based on “a particularly sound formulation,” and the New Delhi conference 
itself was of “primary importance.’”!” Explicit in China's review of this post- 
Cancun development was the admission that the developing countries had 
been unable to agree on the focus of the much sought after talks “because of 
their different economic levels and diverse resources.” Some countries were 
said to “believe that the talks should focus on urgent problems while others 
stress long-term fundamental reform’”—a situation remarkably similar to 
China’s own domestic economic debates.!8 Despite the hope held for the 
New Delhi conference, Renmin Ribao warned that South-South cooperation 
would be “no easy undertaking” and cited some unnamed developing coun- 
tries’ “special dependent relationships” with some (also unnamed) developed 
countries as one of the reasons.9 

The New Delhi conference did not have the same status as Cancun as far 
as China was concerned. Not only was it held in India—hardly a neutral 
venue for Beijing—but China had been accorded only observer status. Most 
of the 44 participating countries were members of the “Committee of 27” 
(part of the “Group of 77”), and almost all were from the Third World. 

China’s delegation was led by Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs Pu Shou- 
chang, Zhao Ziyang’s adviser at Cancun. The statement Pu made at the 
conference was a study in tact in regard to the sensitivities of various other 
participants, including India, about the Soviet Union. He was very explicit, 
however, in blaming the U.S. for having “shattered” the expectations of the 
developing countries in translating Cancun’s proposals into action. China 
recognized the need for immediate solutions as demanded by some of the 
developing countries, but attempted to play the mediator by insisting that 
global negotiations were still necessary “in making coordination and giving 
guidance.” The solution offered by Pu was for the developing countries to 
“redouble their efforts to increase economic cooperation among them- 
selves” (with “appropriate preferential treatment” being accorded to the least 
developed nations).2° While not ruling out hope for the North-South dia- 
logue to continue, China’s stance in New Delhi was a further indication of 
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change in its foreign policy: toned-down anti-Soviet polemics replaced with 
more strident criticism of the U.S. and coupled with expressions of hope on 
the abilities of the developing world to succeed in developing independent 
economies. 


Reaffirming Third World Policy 

In the months leading up to the Cancun summit, China made continuous 
efforts to reaffirm its role as a member of the Third World. Indeed, since the 
onset of the post-Mao era, Beijing had periodically felt the need to issue 
such reaffirmation as it embarked on wider relations with the Second World 
and made progress in further developing a strategic relationship with a 
member of the First World—the United States. In its push for a more 
comprehensive and expedient modernization program than had been possi- 
ble under Mao’s leadership, Beijing necessarily had to seek large infusions of 
Western technology. This meant making itself look more trustworthy in the 
eyes of the West European nations, Japan, and the U.S. by drawing back on 
support of Third World insurgencies and national liberation themes. Con- 
comitant with this shift was Beijing's willingness to “unite with” any nation 
that could be construed as anti-Soviet (or at least not pro-Soviet)——the 
enemy of China’s enemy, whomever it might be. 

The united front strategy emerging from Mao Zedong’s theory of the 
differentiation of the three worlds allowed China to set aside ideological and 
political differences in developing relations with “revolutionary” and “reac- 
tionary” regimes alike. This not only facilitated- improved relations with 
Western Europe but also helped Beijing to further expand its diplomatic 
efforts into such Third World countries as Brazil and Argentina, which were 
under the rule of right-wing military regimes, or to keep relations with a 
country such as Chile after a rightist junta had ousted the socialist govern- 
ment there. This was all not without some expense to China's image as a 
revolutionary role model in the Third World. Mao’s three world theory had 
been issued publicly in February 1974 during the visit to China by Zambian 

- President Kenneth Kaunda.! At the U.N. Special Session on Raw Materials 
in April 1974, Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping gave a further explanation of 
Mao's theory while declaring an end to the bipolar world of “socialist camp” 
versus Capitalism.?? The theory was re-explained at great length and in detail 
in November 1977 by the Editorial Department of Renmin Ritao.®> This 
particular explanation, having been published under the aegis of the leftist 
“Whatever Faction,” which still had apparent control of major propaganda 
organs, was replete with Maoist hagiography and interpreted Mao’s theory 
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in terms of class struggle. Besides being typically anti-Soviet, it still classified 
the U.S. as only the lesser of two evils and one of the two “common enemies 
of the people of the world.” The subsequent, more moderate position of the 
Dengists called for a united front consisting of the Third World, Japan, 
European countries, and the U.S. to oppose Moscow’s “hegemony.” Finding 
Mao’s three world theory still useful, its “correctness” was defended in 1981 
amid wide-scale admissions of Mao’s errors. China's “fundamental interests” 
were said to be “identical with those of other third world countries.” ?4 

A typical example of China's reiterative efforts in regard to Third World 
policy prior to the Cancun conference was an article written by Shen Yi 
entitled “China Belongs to the Third World Forever” in Liaowang in August 
1981 and reprinted (with some variations) in Beijing Review in September.?> 
The article was spurred, coincidently, by comments made by the leader of an 
African country who had visited China just before it was written. The leader, 
Shen explained, theorized that since Mao was being criticized, perhaps his 
foreign policy, including that toward the Third World, also was being deni- 
grated. The question raised and discussed 1n the article was that “since China 
is developing relations with the United States and other developed countries, 
does it oppose only Soviet hegemonism but no longer imperialism and 
colonialism?” Despite the varying conditions in the Third World, Chinese 
policy was said to continue to “firmly stand on the side of the oppressed 
nations and peoples, oppose aggression and interference in the Third World 
countries by external forces, firmly support their struggles to maintain their 
national independence and develop their national economies, and firmly 
support their struggles to oppose imperialism, colonialism and hegemon- 
ism.” Beijing’s relations with Washington did not mean supporting “errone- 
ous policies [of the U.S.] toward Third World countries”—South Korea, 
Israel, and South Africa were cited. 

The Liaowang/Beijing Review article went on to point out similarities in 
development problems in China and the Third World, emphasizing China’s 
poverty and “ability ... unequal to its ambition” in providing aid to certain 
Third World countries. The promise of rendering support in the future was 
supported by the opinion that the four modernizations constituted “not only 
a patriotic cause but also an internationalist cause.” The traditional promise 
that the Chinese revolution would not be exported abroad was stated as a 
counterpoint to Soviet encroachments throughout the Third World. 

In comments similar in tone to those made by Zhao Ziyang at Cancun, 
the Beijing Review version of the article concluded that while the Third 
World suffered the most from the economic and political practices of the 
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developed world, the countries of the Third World were still “full of vitality 
and full of promise.” In its renewed quest for recognition as the leader of the 
Third World, it was said that, according to still another African head of 
state, “China’s voice in the world is much more important than China’s 
economic aid” to the Third World. In a pledge of reciprocity, Shen conclud- 
ed that: “As the third world pins its hopes on China, so we place our hopes 
on the third world, of which we are a member.” 

A more tecent three worlds expostulation, published in August 1982, said 
that China continued to uphold Mao’s theory and indicated further balance 
in opposing both Soviet and U.S. hegemonism. It was allowed that because 
of differing situations in the Third World, some countries oppose the Soviet 
Union while others oppose the United States. It was noted that China “re- 
spects their policies.”2¢ 


Latin America and China 

China views Latin America in the same framework as it does any other 
distinctive part of the Third World: strategically and bilaterally. In both 
spheres Beijing’s interest in Latin America has grown significantly in recent 
years. The increase is relative, however, to the traditionally small interest 
shown in Latin American affairs in the first two decades of the People’s 
Republic. Until the 1970s, China’s contacts with Latin America were, as a 
whole, scant, non-official in nature, and mostly made through visitors to 
China rather than vice versa. China's Latin America policy between 1949 and 
1971, as with other parts of the developing world, was based upon an anti- 
U.S. premise but with a special emphasis for the region that Beijing charac- 
terized as the “backyard” of the United States. Pre-1970s Chinese policies, 
based on hope of success of anti-U.S. and anti—local-regime “wars of nation- 
al liberation,” have been severely moderated since 1971. Trade was negligi- 
ble compared with other parts of the Third World; since 1971, it has in- 
creased significantly. 

Chinese policy makers have become more eclectic in their views of the 
region since the expansion of contacts there after 1971. They are placing 
more emphasis on Latin America’s having diverse strategic factors rather 
than continuing to view it as a homogeneous entity. Following its modus 
operandi in the rest of the Third World, China reacts to perceived Soviet 
threats and U.S. retreats in such areas as Central America and the Caribbean. 
Although expressing some misgivings about Reagan’s “Caribbean Basin 
Initiative,” China encourages regional economic and political integration 
throughout Latin America. Whereas China gave moral support to armed 
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movements in earlier times of upheaval in Latin America, such crises as the 
civil wars in Nicaragua and El Salvador and the British-Argentine war over 
the Falkland Islands evoked calls from Beijing for “political solutions” and 
working with established regimes. China's joint role as Third World leader 
and potential peacemaker, for example, has been of benefit to its Latin 
American policy. While the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Beijing was issu- 
ing statements Clearly favoring the Argentine claims to sovereignty over the 
Falklands and calling for a “peaceful solution,” another style of diplomacy 
was being carried out at the United Nations. China’s representative, Ling 
Qing, had not only been in personal contact with his Argentine and British 
counterparts over the conflict, but, in his role as president of the U.N. 
Security Council, he is said to have worked “to stay the Council’s hand” 
while Perez de Cuellar made his own attempts to settle the dispute peace- 
fully.?7 

Furthermore, China has belatedly come to recognize that within the re- 
gion exist some of the most developed of the Third World countries such as 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico; countries with strategic resources of interest 
to China such as Chile, Mexico, Trinidad and Tobago, and Venezuela; or 
strategic locations such as Panama, the entire Caribbean, Argentina, and 
Chile; and countries such as Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela, which 
have some influence in world politics. Improved relations with these coun- 
tries will continue to contribute to China's sense of national security and its 
economic interests. 

In the early 1960s, China recognized the potential influence of Cuba— 
then a country friendly to Beijing—in revolution-prone Latin America. Bei- 
jing still recognizes that influence but now in terms of the threat that Havana 
poses to regional stability and the openings it provides to Soviet activity. 
Cuba is seen as nothing less than a Soviet client state, not only for its 
infiltration of neighboring countries but also for its involvement on behalf 
of the Soviet Union in Africa, Afghanistan, and Southeast Asia. China has 
frequently characterized Vietnam as analogous to Cuba for having served as 
a Soviet-backed mercenary force involved in other nations——Cuba in Angola 
and Ethiopia, and Vietnam in Kampuchea. Indeed, Beijing’s propaganda has 
frequently called Vietnam the “Cuba of Southeast Asia.” Vietnamese and 
Cuban military support afforded to the rebel forces in El Salvador in the 
early 1980s was seen by Beijing as a blatant convergence of efforts by 
Moscow’s clients. 

Growing Soviet and Cuban political and economic activities in Latin 
America have given impetus to China’s own involvement wherever it can 
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gain entry. Further impetus was given by the increased sense of legitimacy 
the PRC gained in government circles in Latin America when it assumed 
China’s seat in the United Nations in 1971. The gradual improvement of 
U.S.-China relations during the 1970s provided a psychological advantage 
to China in a region that, willingly or not, has subconsciously followed 
Washington's lead in China policy. 

Another factor influencing China’s Latin America policy is the relatively 
substantial diplomatic presense of Taiwan in the region. Twelve Latin Amer- 
ican Countries Continue to recognize the Taipei regime. Although the num- 
ber recognizing Taipei dwindled consistently after 1971 (14 Latin American 
countries now have formal relations with Beijing), and Beijing continues to 
increase its contacts and trade with those having Taiwan ties, the symbolism 
of such a relatively large bloc of sovereign states having official ties with the 
Nationalist regime bothers Beijing. This factor too gives impetus to Beijing 
to do still better in the region.?8 

China's success in developing ties in the region in the ten months before 
and after the Cancun conference can be seen in the quality and number of 
official exchanges that took place. Before the 1970s, most delegations visit- 
ing China from Latin America were those sent by splinter parties and 
“friendship” groups. In the 1970s most delegations were exchanged be- 
tween government ministries, a trend pervasive up until 1981-82 when the 
number of political delegations began nearly equaling government delega- 
tion exchanges. Chinese Communist Party (CCP) delegations, led on each 
occasion by a deputy director of the Central Committee's International Liai- 
son Department, visited Guyana, Mexico, and Venezuela in 1981. On each 
occasion, the CCP group was hosted by the respective ruling parties of the 
three countries. In the case of Guyana, two CCP delegations were sent, one 
with the express purpose of attending the 4th Biennial Congress of the 
People’s National Congress Party. Additionally, the All-China Youth Feder- 
ation dispatched politically oriented delegations to Latin Americe to the 3rd 
Biennial Congress of the Guyanese Young Socialist Movement and to Suti- 
name. An All-China Women’s Federation delegation visited Guyana in 
1981, and two other Chinese women’s delegations visited Suriname and 
Venezuela in 1982. 

Many more delegations, as has been the tradition, visited China. The most 
important arrivals in 1981-82 were those sent by ruling parties in Guyana, 
Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. The Christian-Social Party (PSC) from Vene- 
zuela sent five delegations to China at the invitation of the CCP Central 
Committee. Although not a party delegation per se, but with great political 
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significance, was the post-Cancun visit to China by the President of Vene- 
zuela and PSC leader Luis Herrera Campins.?? Another ruling party visit to 
China was a People’s National Congress (PNC) delegation led by Guyana's 
Vice President Bishwaishwar Ramsaroop, who has party relations among his 
official state duties. Considered a Marxist-Leninist party, the PNC’s link with 
the CCP could prove important to Beijing’s courtship of future leftist politi- 
cal leaders of nations recently considered close to Cuba. 

A key party-to-party relationship is that developed over the years between 
the CCP and the Institutional Revolution Party (PRI) of Mexico. The PRI 
sent a delegation led by a member of its National Executive Committee to 
China in 1981. To underscore a sense of continuity in CCP-PRI relations, 
when Zhao Ziyang was in Mexico in October 1981, he met not only with 
PRI leader and Mexican President Jose Lopez Portillo but also with former 
President and PRI leader Luis Echeverria and PRI 1981 Presidential candi- 
date Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado. A moderate left-wing party, the PRI is 
the ruling party in what is in effect a single-party state. Thus it is critical for 
China to maintain both good party and state relations with Mexico. 

A delegation of the Peruvian ruling Popular Action party, led by its 
Deputy Secretary General, visited China during March 1982. Other party 
delegations visiting China in the ten months before and after the Cancun 
summit could be characterized as running from interesting to obscure. The 
Venezuelan Movement Toward Socialism (MAS) sent two delegations— 
one led by its Deputy Secretary General and the other by the Vice President 
of MAS. MAS was formed in 1971 by dissident members of the Communist 
Party of Venezuela and has been characterized as a “democratic Marxist” 
party with an anti-Soviet stance—an ideal connection for the CCP.4° The 
Radical Civic Union from Argentina; the Brazilian Democratic Labor Party; 
the National Federation of Liberal Youth, the Independent and Revolution- 
ary Workers Movement and the People’s United Front of Colombia; the 
Patriotic Anti-Imperialist Union (a Marxist splinter group, two delegations 
of which were sent to China), the Dominican Workers Party, a communist 
organization, and the obscure Movement of April 24th, all from the Domin- 
ican Republic (with which China has had an increasing number of contacts); 
and the Peruvian Leftist League (possibly the Unidad de Izquierda), all sent 
party representatives to China in 1981-82. 

The highlight of China’s renewed government-to-government activities in 
Latin America was the holding of meetings with important regional leaders. 
At Cancun alone, Premier Zhao, plus Foreign Minister Huang Hua and Vice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Pu Shouchang, had contact with their host, 
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Mexican President Lopez Portillo, as well as with Guyanese President Lin- 
den Forbes Burnham, Venezuelan President Luis Herrera Campins, and Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister Ramiro Guerreiro. 

Immediately after the Cancun summit, Zhao flew to Mexico City where 
he held several reportedly satisfactory rounds of talks with Lopez Portillo. 
Soon after his return to China from Mexico, Zhao played host to Venezue- 
lan President Herrera Campins for similarly satisfactory and mutually lauda- 
tory talks. Additionally, throughout the 1981-82 period, numerous cabinet- 
level delegations were exchanged between China and Latin America. 

China’s participation at Cancun was hailed by Mexican President Lopez 
Portillo as “indispensable,” and he labeled Beijing's new role in international 
affairs as being of “the highest significance.”3! Venezuela's President, Herre- 
ra Campins, praised China's efforts in gaining a better understanding of the 
Western countries while strengthening its ties with the Third World.3? These 
accolades were made in public statements during the aforementioned visits 
by Zhao to Mexico City and Herrera Campins to Beijing immediately after 
the Cancun summit. Such official praise and appreciation of diplomatic 
support could be expected, especially because of the timing, the presence of 
Zhao, and the fact that it was made by Cancun participants. 

The same was not true of the Latin American press before, ducing, or after 
the Cancun conference. A selection of newspapers from various countries 
(some Cancun participants, others not) showed no such recognition of Chi- 
na’s role. Indeed, if one were to depend on these newspapers for Cancun 
reportage, one could easily draw the conclusion that China played a small or 
no role whatsoever. The media of countries represented at Cancun tended to 
emphasize their own leaders’ activities and speeches, while g:ving nearly 
equal importance to the addresses made by Ronald Reagan and other lead- 
ers from the developed world. Among Third World leaders, Indira Gandhi 
received the most attention. 


Conclusion 
The poor press coverage is indicative of the general problem China has long 
faced in Latin America. Although the Cancun conference was of high inter- 
est to the Latin American media and people, and was given wide coverage, 
reportage on China's positions was negligible. China prides izself on its 
“people-to-people” relations in the region, but can reach them only through 
its own, propagandistic devices. Certainly, the Chinese leaders have been 
gratified with the statements made by their Latin American counterparts, 
some of which are reproduced for public consumption in the Latin Ameri- 
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can press. The local media, however, is much more inclined to report on 
Chinese culture and domestic politics and provide photographs of smiling 
Chinese visitors to their countries than to provide news or analysis of Bei- 
jing’s positions on Third World issues and international security problems. 
Any hopes Beijing has of influencing public opinion in the region are not 
likely to be fulfilled in the near term. 

The general pattern of statements by Latin American leaders—going 
beyond the few cited here—shows appreciation for China’s support of Third 
World initiatives. Especially appreciated has been the support China has 
rendered as a permanent member of the U.N. Security Council to such Third 
World (and Latin American) causes as the law of the sea treaty, nuclear free 
zones, the new international economic order, and the election of a Third 
World U.N. Secretary General. Problems arise for Latin Americans, as they 
do for other Third World countries, with Beijing’s preoccupation with the 
perceived Soviet threat and the gambles they see China taking in superpower 
politics. As noted in the August 1981 Liaowang/Betjing Review article, Chi- 
na recognizes this problem and has made efforts in Third World forums to 
balance its approach with renewed criticism of U.S. policies toward the 
Third World and more muted criticism of the Soviet Union. At the same 
time, Beijing has sought to enhance its Third World leadership role recently 
by being a strong advocate of global negotiations and a new international 
economic order—both of which could contribute to China’s own national 
security and economic advancement. Whether these moves will be recipro- 
cated by Latin American and Third World recognition of China’s leadership 
position is an area for future scrutiny. Even if such reciprocity is not forth- 
coming, as China seeks its place as a Third World leader and continues to be 
a force with which to be reckoned in all international affairs, it cannot afford 
to overlook the Latin American region. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SINO- 
PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Trade and Aid 1963-82 





Yaacov Vertzberger 





The informal alliance between China and Pakistan has 
withstood the test of two decades, regional crises, and regime changes. The 
politico-strategic pillar of this relationship has attracted scholarly attention, 
but the less eye-catching dimension—-aid and trade—has not. This article 
intends partially to correct this imbalance, since trade and aid, both military 
and economic, are significant. The People’s Republic of China (PRC) and 
Pakistan realized that their relationship would be much more stable and 
enduring if it were based on more than mere politico-military interests. The 
two nations, therefore, decided at an early stage in their emerging entente to 
develop trade relations and subsequently expanded economic cooperation 
to other fields, including aid; and at a later stage, Chinese military assistance 
was also extended on a regular basis. 


The Nature of Sino-Pakistani Trade 

Relations 
Pakistan signed its first trade agreement with China in 1963 in the wake of 
the settlement of their border dispute. Guaranteeing most-favored-nation 
treatment on a bilateral basis, the agreement was to be in force for a year and 
then extended automatically, unless one party gave three months notice 
before the date of expiration. Under this agreement, imports from China 
would include iron and steel manufactures, coal, cement, machines, chemi- 
cals, and various raw materials and seeds. Pakistani exports would include 
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jute, jute products, cotton, hides, textiles, sporting goods, medical instru- 
ments, and chromium. All payments were to be made in sterling.! 

In 1963, China became the biggest buyer of Pakistan’s cctton after a 
period of decline in Pakistan’s cotton exports, and the state of the cotton 
market improved considerably. The composition of Pakistan’s export trade 
began to change in 1966: there was a decline in the export of food and raw 
materials and an increase in the export of finished products suck as clothing 
and synthetic fibers. At the same time, the export of rice and raw jute 
continued to climb. Imports of consumption goods dropped while those of 
capital goods and raw materials rose.2 At a Chinese Trade Exhibition in 
Karachi in 1966, Pakistan's businessmen found many Chinese goods to be 
cheaper and more suited to their needs than similar goods provided by their 
traditional suppliers, and this led to an increase in imports from China.’ 

Since the first barter trade agreement with China signed ir: 1964, the 
barter trade agreements have been renewed periodically, with the ratio of the 
barter trade to the total trade increasing steadily. By 1968 the barter trade 
agreement was for $14.5 million.> In 1979, the barter agreement stipulated 
the exchange of goods worth $48 million.° Barter trade was of importance 
to both countries, since both suffered from a shortage of hard currency. 
Pakistan could import some products needed for its five-year plans in ex- 
change for its own products, thereby saving itself outlays of hard currency. It 
should be noted that no Western firms would have agreed to supply equip- 
ment in exchange for local products. 

Starting in 1969 and related to the opening of roads between Gilgit and 
Sinkiang, the two countries annually signed and renewed a border trade 
agreement that was expected to grow in volume with the 1978 opening of 
the Karakoram Highway running through the Khunjerab Pass.” Since 1969 
China and Pakistan have signed 14 annual border trade agreements. The 
volume of commodities exchanged between Pakistan’s northern provinces 
and Xinjiang has increased fourteen fold. The opening of the Kunjerab Pass 
for civilian traffic was expected to give a further boost to border trade and 
tourism, benefiting one of the poorest regions in Pakistan.® This trade in- 
volves mainly the export of leather, leather products, nylon cloth, cotton 
products, dry fruit, and herbs from Pakistan, and the import of silk, textile 
products, hardware, and farm tools from China.’ 

A striking phenomenon was the liquidation of trade with South Africa, 
presumably related to the closer relationship with China and apparently 
reflecting ideological beliefs, pressure from China, and the new role that 
Pakistan was beginning to play in the Third World (see Table 1). Particular 
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TABLE 1 Trade with South Africa, 1961-69 (in millions of rupees) 


Year Imports Exports Balance of Trade 
1961 6.3 83.8 77.5 

1962 10.4 ; 87.1 86.7 

1963 5.0 81.2 76.2 

1964 4.7 71.8 67.1 

1965 0.2 20.0 19.8 

1966 - se = 

1967 _ 0.8 0.8 

1968 ~ 0.7 0.7 

1969 a 5 - 


SOURCE: United Nations Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 1961-1969. 


attention should be paid to the fact that from 1961 to 1963, South Africa 
was the largest purchaser of raw wool, second largest purchaser of jute 
sacking, and the third of jute fibers, all of which were among Pakistan's 
main exports.!° One reason for China’s readiness to accept an overall nega- 
tive trade balance with Pakistan during the period from 1963 to 1969 may 
have been the desire to compensate Pakistan for its willingness to phase out 
trade with South Africa. 

It is also to be expected that in the longer run, as the industrialization of 
Pakistan progresses, China will become an important market for industrial 
products. An indication of this process was China’s purchase of ten bulk 
carriers of 4,500 tons to be built by the Karachi shipyards.1! This ts facilitat- 
ed not only by Pakistan's growing ability to offer China products of interest, 
but also by the significant expansion of China’s foreign trade sector since 
1978 with relative disregard for imbalance, in comparison with the past. 

A look at the balance of trade (see Tables 2 and 3) between the two 
countries reveals the following trends: 

1. Trade with China is a relatively small percentage of Pakistan’s overall 
trade. 

2. Until 1971, the balance of trade usually favored Pakistan. After 1971 
there was a growing tilt in favor of China, but this trend has reversed 
again and the balance of trade since 1980 has been in favor of Pakistan. 
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. Imports from China have been increasing in absolute terms but are 


remaining relatively stable as a percentage of Pakistan's overall imports. 


. Exports to China, which until 1971 had been increasing in absolute 


terms, dropped between 1971 and 1976 and then began to increase, but 
at a slower rate than the increase in imports. This left a surplus in China’s 
favor until 1979. 

As a percentage of overall exports, those to China decreased after the 
late 1960s, but have shown a significant increase as of 19809. 

Because trade with China constitutes such a small percentage of the 
overall foreign trade sector, the above trends do not indicate an emerg- 
ing dependence on China. In certain major export items such as cotton 
and jute, however, the Chinese market is very important. The market for 
these two items has become so competitive that the loss of the Chinese 
market could cause serious dislocations in Pakistan. 

The steady and significant rise in imports from China could be attribut- 
ed to three factors, the most important of which is the growing amount 
of Chinese aid to Pakistan. The lion’s share of this aid is tied to the 
purchase of Chinese goods. The two other factors are the barter and 
border trade agreements that encourage the import of Chinese goods. 
One reason for the decline of exports to China after the 1971 war was 
the loss of East Pakistan, which was a source of raw materials for 
Pakistan’s export industries of processed cotton, jute, and clothing, as 
well as for raw cotton and jute. 

Because Pakistan and China are developing economies at similar levels 
of development, they are competitive rather than complementary. 
Hence there is a structural constraint on the large-scale exchange of 
goods. This explains the relatively low share of overall trade that each 
has with the other, despite efforts on both sides to tncrease trade. 

The extraordinary trade increase in 1981 reflected primarily the failure 
of China’s cotton crop and its record purchase of a million bales of 
cotton in Pakistan. This, however, was followed by a decline in Paki- 
stan’s exports to China in 1982. To avoid the continuation of this 
downward trend, in October 1982 the parties concluded an agreement 
to set up a joint ministerial committee to promote cooperation in the 
economic, scientific, technological, and trade fields in order to institu- 
tionalize and systematize economic relations. The committee will seek 
new ways to expand relations in areas of mutual interest and will moni- 
tor progress on the implementation of protocols already signed. Anoth- 
er step toward the fostering of trade relations was the establishment of a 
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representative office of the National Bank of Pakistan in Beijing in May 
1982, becoming the first bank office in Beijing from a Third World 
country.!? 


Cooperation in Sea, Land, and Air 
Communications 

The Sino-Pakistani trade agreement reciprocating most-favored-nation sta- 
tus also covered shipping. In April 1965, a treaty was signed for the 
establishment of a shipping line between China and Pakistan, with the mari- 
time linkup to be effected once a month.'4 An additional agreement signed 
in October 1966 permitted the vessels of both countries to anchor in each 
other's harbors and to transport travelers and freight between their ports.!5 

In the field of civil aviation an agreement was signed in 1963 under which 
Pakistan International Airline (PIA) planes were accorded landing rights in 
Shanghai and Canton in exchange for Chinese landing rights in East and 
West Pakistan. This agreement enabled PIA to extend its lines and increase 
its revenues, while it gave China easier access to the Middle East, Africa, and 
Europe. The United States reacted to the air agreement by suspending a loan 
intended for the development of Pakistan’s airports. In 1970, China also 
purchased four PIA Trident aircraft with equipment and spare parts.1° The 
PRC helped improve and enlarge the Karachi airport facilities as well, and 
the two countries signed an agreement allowing China’s airline to open a line 
through Pakistan to East Africa, China's main area of influence in Africa.” 

Cooperation in land communications was primarily in the field of road 
building to link the two countries. In September 1968 the road between 
Azad Kashmir and Xinjiang (through the Mintka Pass) was opened—a road 
built at the cost of ten million rupees. It considerably shortened the time 
required to get from Kashmir to Xinjiang over one of the most important 
Himalayan passes. Another road was opened between Xinjiang and Azad 
Kashmir in February 1971; it cut through the Karakoram Pass and had taken 
six months to build.!9 An impressive engineering feat was the completion of 
the 500-mile-long Karakoram Highway through the Khunjerab Pass. For- 
mally inaugurated in June 1978, and opened to civilian traffic in August 
1982, this four-lane route with bridges designed to carry the weight of tanks 
also has the distinction of being the world’s highest international highway.*° 
The Pakistani end of both roads was constructed with Chinese assistance. Of 
economic importance as well as strategic value, these roads have given China 
the potential to move forces and material rapidly through the two important 
Himalayan passes and thus outflank Indian forces in the Ladakh region. 
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Sino-Pakistani Economic Aid Relations 
Over the years Pakistan has become the principal recipient of Chinese for- 
eign economic aid. From 1956 to 1979 China distributed $4,960 million in 
aid, of which Pakistan received $620 million—about 13% of the total and 
almost a third of China’s aid to Asia and the Middle East.?! 

Pakistan showed great interest in securing Chinese economic assistance 
for a number of reasons. The first was the idea of reducing economic 
dependence on the U.S. and diversifying sources of aid. The second was the 
hope that the Chinese experience might perhaps be useful to some sectors of 
the Pakistani economy. The third reason was the myriad requirements of 
Pakistan’s extensive industrialization and development plans. And the fourth 
was the set of principles under which Chinese assistance was to De provided: 

1. Aid was to be mutual and not just one way. 

2. Aid was given without preconditions or exclusive rights liable to in- 
fringe upon the sovereignty of the recipient. 

3. Loans were to be provided on either interest-free terms or at a very low 
rate of interest, and payment would be made in local products, thus in 
effect increasing the exports of the recipient. 

4. The programs financed by China would be those that called for minimal 
investment and brought quick results—in the sense that they would 
produce increased income for the recipient within a relatively short 
period of time. 

5. China would supply the best equipment it could produce at world 
market prices. 

6. Any equipment not meeting the specifications agreed upon would be 
replaced. 

7. Technical supervision would be given in the use of equipment until 
local experts acquired the necessary know-how. 

8. Experts sent by China would live according to the local standard of 
living. 

9. The projects undertaken would be labor-intensive to provide employ- 
ment for a large labor force and would be based on experience gained in 
China itself. 

Although Chinese aid was usually tied to the purchase of Chinese goods, 
it was offered under the very favorable conditions mentioned above. Its real 
worth therefore was greater than its face value: Chinese prices were lower 
than world market prices; Chinese aid would buy more than a tied Soviet or 
consortium dollar; salaries and maintenance costs for Chinese experts were 
lower than for Western ones, and repayment was in the form of the export of 
goods and not in reserve currency, for which Pakistan was always hard 
pressed. 
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Even if the situation did not always turn out exactly as planned, these 
terms were still attractive to a country like Pakistan. For China, granting 
Pakistan large-scale economic assistance was a way to cement the fledgling 
relationship, to provide a showcase for other non-Communist Third World 
countries, and, finally, to stimulate trade, because the aid was tied to the 
purchase of Chinese products. 

China granted its first loan to Pakistan in 1964—for $60 million, interest 
free. Payment was to be made in Pakistani products starting in 1966.73 Half 
the loan was intended for the purchase of goods, while the remainder was to 
be earmarked for various projects. Under the agreement reached on these 
projects in 1966, China was to provide the equipment and technical know- 
how for a heavy industry complex in West Pakistan that would manufacture 
cement, sugar, and road building and railway equipment. Construction was 
to begin in 1967 and be completed by 1971, and production was planned to 
reach full capacity in 1978. The project was intended to save Pakistan 41 
million rupees a year once production got underway.”4 In 1967, the loan was 
increased to $67 million, the addition being for food aid. At the end of 
1968, a technical and economic agreement was signed under which China 
would grant Pakistan an interest-free loan of $25 million for 20 years, two- 
thirds of it intended for the establishment of various projects and one-third 
for various purchases and payments for technical aid. Again, payment was to 
be effected in Pakistani products.”° 

In 1970, China offered Pakistan a $200 million interest-free loan for 20 
years, with a grace period of 10 years after the grant of the loan. Ten million 
dollars of the loan were to be given in hard currency.”? This loan was partly 
for assistance for various engineering programs and partly for specific proj- 
ects such as a foundry and forge, a sugar mill, a chemical fertilizer plant, and 
brick works.?8 The importance of aid from China increased in light of the 
fact that the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries seem to have considerably reduced their aid to Pakistan 
because of the moratorium Pakistan had declared on its debt repayments.”9 
Following the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war, China converted the first four loans 
into grants and deferred repayment of the 1970 loan, thereby waiving repay- 
ment of some $140 million.2° Meanwhile, China also agreed to assist Bhut- 
to's ambitious industrialization plan. As a result, China widely diversified its 
fields of aid activity and their geographic location to help Pakistan cope 
with the neglected areas of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Prov- 
Ince. 

China was now involved in the construction of projects in both the light 
and heavy industrial sectors as well as in superstructure and the development 
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and exploitation of natural resources. Thus, it took part in building a hydro- 
electric plant in Tarbela, Baluchistan, discovering iron ore deposits in Balu- 
chistan, and developing a heavy industry project around these deposits, 
including steel smelting works and a pig iron factory.3! China also helped to 
construct a glass sheets factory in the North-West Frontier Province and 
assisted in projects.in the disputed Azad Kashmir area, thus giving an opera- 
tive content to its support for Pakistan on that issue.3? A textile mill was 
built in Azad Kashmir at a cost of 50.7 million rupees.*3 By February 1977, 
China had also completed the six-year construction of the ambitious Taxila 
heavy engineering complex.*4 

With Chinese aid Pakistan constructed a sugar mill, completed in Novem- 
ber 1978, with a projected production capacity of 400,000 tons.3> A fertiliz- 
er production complex was constructed in Haripur at the cost of 366 million 
rupees and was put into production in October 1982. It is designed to 
produce 288 tons of urea daily.3° Since fertilizers are crucial because of 
Pakistan’s agrarian economy, local production will save on foreign ex- 
change. Other projects under construction or being planned are a cement 
factory in Dandkhel to be completed in 1984, a power cable factory near 
Karachi, and, possibly, coal and thermal power plants in Baluchistan.37 

China has also aided Pakistan in achieving a degree of self-reliance in the 
defense industry sector through assistance in the construction of arms and 
ammunition factories,>® and by licensing the production of its light tank to 
Pakistan in 1978. Another major project completed in that sector was the 
Kamral aeronautics complex in which engines as well as other systems of the 
Chinese-supplied F-6 aircraft can be rebuilt, overhauled, and repaired.3° 

In all of the projects mentioned, only a few hundred Chinese engineers 
and technicians were involved in construction, but they trained Pakistanis to 
operate the projects and turned the plants over to them as soon as possible.*° 

Recognizing domestic political instability as the Achilles Heel of Paki- 
stan, China was forthcoming in contributing aid to projects which had no 
real economic value but could be helpful in mobilizing domestic popular 
support for the regime. Such a project was the construction of a major 
sports complex in Islamabad, which Zulfikar Ali Bhutto also used later to 
gain acceptance among Third World countries through sports and cultural 
ties. 

It should be noted that the list of projects mentioned is not complete but 
serves only to point out the diversity of the Chinese aid effort. In addition to 
direct aid, the two countries signed a number of agreements for cooperation 
in science and technology involving the exchange of know-how in such 
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fields as construction, chemical industries, and agriculture. It is no wonder 
then that in evaluating the effects of bilateral economic relations, General 
Zia ul-Haq, Pakistan's president, gratefully said: “The projects we have es- 
tablished in Pakistan with generous grants, liberal credits and transfer of 
technology from China have enabled us to move toward self-reliance.”4! 


China’s Military Assistance 

China began granting Pakistan military assistance shortly after the Tashkent 
Conference in 1966. The main motive for supplying this aid—that is, mili- 
tary equipment that the Chinese army itself did not yet have in sufficient 
quantities—was that the USSR had offered to supply arms to Pakistan after 
the Tashkent Conference. This awakened Chinese fears of increased Soviet 
penetration. Pakistan, for its part, was interested in alternative sources of 
arms supply following the 1965 U.S. embargo. 

The first Sino-Pakistan agreement was signed in July 1966 for $120 
million.4? By 1968, China undertook to supply 100 T-59 tanks, 80 MiG-19s 
(F-6s), and 10 Ilyushin-28 bombers.*3 China also agreed to equip three infan- 
try divisions and to construct a munitions factory in East Pakistan. By 1970, 
the tanks supplied by China already constituted 25% of the entire tank force 
at Pakistan’s disposal. The aircraft supplied by China constituted 33% of the 
Pakistan air force’s 270 planes, 65% of all the interceptor-bombers, and 90% 
of its first-line modern fighter planes.44 After Pakistan’s defeat in the 1971 
war with India, China took responsibility for rehabilitating the Pakistan army 
and equipping it with the most modern weapons systems it had available— 
all at no cost to Pakistan. This commitment was generously carried out as 
Table 4 shows. 

China has become Pakistan’s main military aid supplier, re-equipping all 
three branches of the Pakistani armed forces.49 Supplied under the most 
convenient terms, this aid included over the years from 1970 to 1982 almost 
800 tanks, more than 25 naval vessels, approximately 300 planes, surface-to- 
air missile batteries, light weapons, and ammunition. Pakistan usually re- 
ceived the most modern weapons systems produced by China. According to 
Pakistani sources, by 1976 Bhutto succeeded in persuading Chairman Hua 
Guofeng to include Pakistan’s requirements in China’s long-term defense 
production plans.4° It comes as no surprise, then, that by 1982 Chinese 
weapons systems formed the backbone of Pakistan's military arsenal (75% of 
Pakistan’s tank force and 65% of the PAF)—and it is likely to remain this 
way at least for the foreseeable future.4’ China's arms transfers from 1966 to 
1980 came to more than $630 million and constituted more than one-third 
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of the overall value of arms transfers to Pakistan in that period.4® China has 
thus become Pakistan’s major and indispensable arms supplier, followed 
closely by France, with Pakistan's traditional ally, the U.S.—until the 1982 
aid package—only a distant third in importance.*9 

China served as a secure source of arms supply when other potential 
sources could not be relied on for continuous unimpeded access to their 
arms markets (see Table 4). Obtaining arms from China was considered a 
vital achievement of Pakistan’s China policy in light of the flow of Soviet 
modern weapon systems and technology to India, especially since the latter 
has not been threatened by embargo as have Pakistan’s arms supplies from 
the West on various occasions. Furthermore, future military coordination 
and cooperation between China and Pakistan, which was presumably dis- 
cussed following the Soviet invasion of Pakistan, will be made easier be- 
cause of the similarity in their major weapon systems.°° 

A field in which China’s aid to Pakistan has been veiled in secrecy and 
uncertainty is nuclear development. According to knowledgeable sources in 
the West and India, China agreed to play a limited role in Pakistan’s nuclear 
program. In 1976 Bhutto reached an agreement with the Chinese leadership 
regarding the supply of nuclear technology and planned to explode the first 
nuclear device in December 1977. However, six months before this date, 
General Zia ul-Haq seized power and the Chinese terminated their coopera- 
tion. Nevertheless, according to Krosney and Weissman, China supplied 
uranium hexafluoride for a test running of the centrifuges in Pakistan’s 
enrichment plant.>! 

In July 1981, during the Chinese Premier's visit to Islamabad, one of the 
topics reportedly discussed was the possibility of testing a Pakistani device 
on Chinese testing grounds. The Pakistani leadership 1s aware that a nuclear 
test on Pakistani territory would be easily detected. This would presumably 
lead to grave repercussions in relations with the U.S. and the West in general, 
and possibly to an immediate cutoff of military and economic aid, which is 
considered essential to both the security of Pakistan and the stability of Zia’s 
regime. A test in China could be attributed to the Chinese, thus avoiding 
retaliation from the West. 

Since 1982, intelligence sources have claimed that China has provided 
Pakistan with sensitive information about the design of nuclear bombs by 
confirming for Pakistan that their design would work, thus making it possi- 
ble to build a nuclear arsenal without testing it. Pakistan could then develop 
a “bomb-in-the-basement-option” without risking a confrontation with the 
US. 
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TABLE 4 China’s Military Aid to Pakistan, 1970-82 


Naval Other Weapons 
Year Tanks Aircraft Vessels Systems 
1970-71 110 T-54/55 MiG-19 9 gunboats 
100 T-59 no. unavailable 
1972 100 T-59 50 MiG-19 6 gunboats 
(Shanghai class) 
1973 ~ TU-16 
no. unavailable 
1974 159 T-59 1 squadron 
Shenyang MiG-19 - 
1975 ~ e z 
1976 - 30 F-6 submarines } no. un- 
destroyers § available 
2 patrol boats 
1977 = 50 T-59 30 F-6 m 
1978 50 T-59 24 F-4 3 patrol boats 


(MiG-17 version) (Hainan class) 
1979 50 T-59 ~ a 


1980 50 T-59 40 F-6 bis 2 submarine chasers 20 batteries 
(1000 ordered) 2 “Romeo” of SAM-6 
submarines 
1981 50 T-59 25 F-6 bis 
1982 50 T-59 42 F-6 bis 


SOURCES: Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), World Armaments and Disarma- 
ment, SIPRI Year Books 1970-1977 (Stockholm: Almqvist Wiksell International), and SIPRI Yearbooks 
1978-82 (London: Taylor & Francis), International Institute for Strategic Studies, Military Balance 
1982--1983 (HSS: London, 1982). 





The question was supposed to be raised during Secretary of State George 
Shultz’s visit to Beijing in February 1983. According to unnamed American 
officials, China was to be warned by the Reagan administration that assis- 
tance to Pakistan in the nuclear field would have a negative impact on 
progress toward a bilateral agreement on nuclear cooperation that would let 
U.S. corporations sell power plants or components to China. Without such 
assurance it is doubtful whether Congress would approve the sales.>? This 
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threat could be of limited value because China could either do without U.S. 
nuclear technology, though at a price to its programs for energy resources 
development, or buy such technology from other suppliers such as France or 
Germany, which may adopt a more lenient approach to China’s assistance to 
Pakistan.* 

However, all information regarding China’s nuclear aid to Pekistan must 
be treated cautiously. In the past, in spite of its position against the monopo- 
lizing of nuclear armament by the powers already possessing it, China adopt- 
ed a very strict, careful, and responsible attitude with regard to requests for 
supply of nuclear materials or technology by Third World countries, fearing 
the spread of the bomb would lead to terrible consequences. On one hand, 
in the case of Pakistan, domestic instability, the regional nuclear arms race, 
and spread of the bomb in the Third World that would follow the acquisi- 
tion of the bomb by Pakistan, must have been weighed seriously. On the 
other hand, Pakistan is China’s closest ally, is faced with the Soviet threat on 
its border, and may be tempted to reach some accommodation with the 
USSR if it feels exposed to Soviet power. Moreover, Pakistan's nuclear 
program is already far advanced through self-reliance and outside assistance, 
sometimes given unwittingly, from the industrial nations in the West such as 
France, Canada, Switzerland, and Britain. Hence limited Chinese aid to Paki- 
stan could be perceived by Beijing’s leadership as a special case. 


Conclusions 
China’s current interest in expanding its trade and aid relations with Pakistan 
can be traced to a number of motives. First, Pakistan, in particular following 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, has been considered a strategic asset and 
an important pillar in containing Soviet expansion toward the Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean. Economic growth ts considered of paramount importance to 
political stability, without which Pakistan could not play the ascribed role. 
Second, in light of Pakistan’s shift toward growing preference for reliance 
on the more advanced Western, in particular American, weapons systems, 
which are now available on generous terms, Beijing stresses economic rela- 
tions as a means to cement the strategic relationship with Pakistan. Third, 
China’s demonstration of goodwill and long-range interest in economic 
cooperation could also be attributed to the wish to put to rest Pakistani 
apprehensions lest China’s steps toward normalization with India and more 
recently with the Soviet Union indicate a decline in future support for 
Pakistan. This would encourage Islamabad to seek on its own a modicum of 
accommodation with Moscow, which has shown an interest in bringing 
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about such development. Finally, tn the context of Sino-Indian on-going 
negotiations to improve relations and settle all outstanding issues, Sino- 
Pakistani economic cooperation could serve as a vivid reminder to India of 
the potential benefits to be gained from normalization with China, even if 
the territorial conflict stays unresolved. This in fact was the line taken by 
Deng Xiaoping and other Chinese leaders when negotiations were re- 
sumed—that is, to delink the Sino-Indian border question from progress 
toward cooperation for mutual benefits in other fields. 
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JAPAN-UNITED STATES TRADE 
FRICTION 


The Reciprocity Issue 





Frank Langdon 





Trade friction between the United States and Japan has 
grown considerably since 1980, particularly over the sharp increase in Japa- 
nese automobile exports in 1981, and in 1982-83 over American demands 
that the Japanese market be opened wider to American exports.! The disas- 
trous condition of the U.S. automobile industry in a deep recession has done 
much to fuel congressional and executive support for limitations on Japa- 
nese exports to protect the domestic industry and to seek ways to increase 
American exports to Japan. 

The sheer size of the trade deficit with Japan and the unusual depression 
of American industries have been seen to justify the demand for reciproci- 
ty—ie., that the Japanese market be as open to American exports as the 
American one is to Japanese exports like automobiles, television sets, video 
tape recorders, and integrated circuits. The trade deficit with Japan in 1981 
was $18.08 billion and made up 45.6% of the total U.S. deficit in merchan- 
dise trade of $39.7 billion.? Until the mid-1960s when the American econo- 
my was so much stronger than Japan's, it was Japan that complained of 
deficits and burgeoning American exports to Japan. In the early 1970s when 
Japan had only a $1 billion trade surplus with the United States, it was taken 
to task severely by the Nixon administration, which eventually put a heavy 
import surcharge on all Japanese, Canadian, and European exports to force 
them to revalue their currencies and change the balance of trade with the 
United States. While accepting a trade deficit with Japan as normal nowa- 
days, Treasury Secretary Donald Regan told the Tokyo Foreign Press Club 
that the very large size and rapid growth of Japan’s trade surplus reflects an 
artificially distorted trading pattern. 
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As Hugh Patrick—one of the authors of the report to the president on 
Japan-United States economic relations—has written, “Japan’s export 
growth to the United States was largest in amount and most rapid in precise- 
ly those large, important, import-competing American industries which were 
losing their competitive edge as their comparative advantage declined. This 
occurred first in textiles, then in consumer electronic goods especially tran- 
sistor radios and television sets, then steel, and most recently perhaps in 
automobiles.”3 He noted the tendency for Americans to make Japan the 
scapegoat for their own problems, which is occurring again under even more 
difficult economic circumstances.4 Probably a crucial point is whether the 
Japanese market is unfairly closed off to American products as some con- 
gressmen have contended. 

Japanese automobile exports exemplify many of the more abrasive as- 
pects of trade friction. They make up one of the largest and most valuable 
items of trade, usually about 16% of Japan’s exports in value. They are also 
one of the products America has always prided itself upon, are central to the 
daily life of most Americans, and have been hardest hit among major prod- 
ucts in the United States. Sales of Japanese-made cars increased sharply in 
1980 and 1981, not only in the United States but also in Canada and the 
European Community countries in an unprecedented setback to the industry 
on both continents. The second sharp oil price increase of 1979 apparently 
pursuaded many North American auto buyers to purchase the smaller, more 
economical Japanese car. In Europe, where cars were already relatively fuel 
efficient in the smaller models, the lower price and attractive options may 
have influenced buyers. The falling value of the yen may also have helped 
lower Japanese car prices. From late 1978 to April 1982, the U.S. dollar rose 
35-40% against the yen. Japanese inflation was about 20% less than in the 
United States. Together these movements may have reduced the price com- 
petitiveness of some American manufactured products by as much as 50%. It 
is also significant that when there was an upward move in the value of the 
yen against the dollar in early 1979, there was a distinct falloff in the pur- 
chase of Japanese cars. The lower wages and higher productivity in Japanese 
car plants give a big cost advantage over both North American and Europe- 
an manufacturers. 

As American-made car sales declined, pressure for protection against 
Japanese competition increased in 1980 and culminated in an agreement by 
the Japanese government in May 1981 to reduce exports by 7.7% to 1.68 
million units for fiscal 1981 starting April 1. For the second year Japan 
would be allowed 16.5% of any increase in domestic car sales—something 
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which did not occur. Increases in exports would be eliminated in the third 
year.” Despite the limitation on the number of cars exported, higher-priced 
cars increased the value of Japanese car exports in 1981 considerably above 
the larger number of units exported in 1980. In 1980 Japanese sales account- 
ed for 21.4% of all new car purchases. While domestic production in the U.S. 
dropped 16.0%, Japanese sales rose by 7.8% in the United States. In 1981 and 
1982, Japanese sales still accounted for over 20% of the American market. 

As the enormous size of the trade deficit became clear in 1981, the U.S. 
Trade Representative, William Brock, warned the Japanese government that 
the deficit would trigger a strong political reaction in the United States.° He 
called for a removal of remaining non-tariff barriers in such areas as stan- 
dards, customs valuations, and service businesses, and the removal of import 
quotas in the agricultural sector. In preparing for trade talks, Washington 
sent a letter through the American embassy in Tokyo in November 1981 
asking for elimination of tariffs on twenty-nine items, calling for more open 
market conditions, and requesting elimination of non-tariff barriers by sim- 
plifying standards and test procedures.’ 

Prime Minister Suzuki responded by indicating Japan would consider 
moving up some of the Tokyo Round tariff cuts agreed to in Geneva at the 
multinational negotiations under the auspices of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) organization. They were to include reduction of 
tariffs on integrated circuits, the increasingly abrasive new area of trade 
competition. He showed verbal willingness to cooperate by declaring Ja- 
pan’s trade policy to be to open its market wider to foreign goods, increase 
imports of manufactured goods, moderate exports, and increase Japanese 
investment abroad—precisely the demands of the U.S. and the European 
Community in their continuing friction with Japan over trade. Probably the 
prime minister himself did not realize how difficult it would be to realize 
most of those good intentions. It might have been better not to have ex- 
pressed those good intentions so readily since American officials were only 
antagonized when the hoped-for large-scale Japanese effort did not material- 
ize. Yoshio Okawara, the Japanese ambassador in Washington, on a visit to 
Tokyo emphasized the need for some significant move to open the Japanese 
market wider as the huge trade deficit came to symbolize for labor, manage- 
ment, and many congressmen that there was something unfair about the 
trade with Japan. 

The prime minister also expressed the feeling of most of the Japanese 
business community that Japan was being unfairly blamed for poor sales by 
North American and European producers whose failure to hold down 
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wages, to modernize their plants, or reduce overcapacity rendered them 
unable to meet Japanese competition. Japan had specialized in small, fuel- 
efficient, well-appointed cars to appeal to their own domestic market, but 
these proved to be just the right product to meet the changed demand in the 
United States after 1979. Japanese car makers accepted the argument very 
reluctantly that their cutbacks—insubstantial as they proved to be--were 
necessary to give the American industry breathing space to restructure and 
invest in newer and more competitive models. 

Foreign steel exports, which were such an issue in 1977 and again in 1982 
with the Europeans, were readily limited by Japanese producers for the sake 
of a modest segment of the American market, even though there was no 
attempt at restructuring to make the American producers competitive.? Un- 
like the Japanese or Europeans, the American officials are unwilling to pro- 
vide tax relief, favorable loans, or other substantial aid and, along with 
American steel producers, regard it as grossly unfair competition to do so. 

Trade talks were held in Tokyo between David MacDonald, deputy trade 
representative, and Hiromu Fukada, director-general of the economic affairs 
bureau of the foreign ministry. In the effort to open the Japanese market 
further, the talks aimed at non-tariff barriers such as those against sake 
produced by the Numano firm in Berkeley, California. The firm charged that 
Japanese officials discouraged retailers from handling their product. Further, 
the sake was improperly classified as equivalent to the lowes: grade of 
Japanese sake. It was also subject to a tariff six times that paid by Japanese 
sake exporters to the United States.!° 

Like the Americans, the Europeans too considered the Japanese market 
relatively closed to many of their competitive products. In the effort to 
dissuade them and put the Japanese viewpoint over, Yoshihiro Inayama, 
president of the Federation of Economic Organizations and spokesman for 
big business in Japan, visited Europe in October of 1981. On his return he 
too urged reduction of non-tariff barriers, increased imports, and modera- 
tion of the competitive exports. Sir Hugh Cortazzi, the British ambassador, 
rather sweepingly said that until foreign imports increased, the Japanese 
market would not be truly open.!! 

In an effort to meet this combined pressure, the Japanese cabinet on 
December 17, 1981, announced that tariff cuts promised in the Tokyo 
Round on 1600 products would be put into effect in the new fiscal year, 
$500 million would be provided for emergency aircraft imports, and up to 
nine million barrels of crude oil would be stockpiled. These temporizing 
measures, like those often taken before, did not constitute the more dramat- 
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ic action that the trading partners of Japan were demanding. While welcom- 
ing the Japanese steps, both American and European officials expressed 
disappointment. Japanese disappointment at the lack of impact on their 
critics probably contained some measure of desperation. In a situation where 
officials and political leaders probably felt unable to disturb seriously either 
the Japanese bureaucratic structure or important political supporters, they 
could not take the kind of steps required by their foreign trading partners. 

Mike Mansfield, the American ambassador who had had such a distin- 
guished career as a senator, tried to explain the attitude in American political 
circles in an address to the Foreign Press Club in Tokyo. He said Japan 
should be seen as a full partner in the international trading system by provid- 
ing “fair” as well as free access to its market.'? By this he meant that he 
thought the political friction with both the U.S. and Europe resulted from 
the perception that Japan’s success had come from its readier access to 
foreign markets than others had to the Japanese." 

Prime Minister Suzuki next went beyond what had been an effort by 
businessmen and bureaucrats to enlist the help of Liberal Democratic diet 
members. Masumi Esaki, a former trade minister and chairman of the party 
ad hoc committee on external trade problems, said his committee was con- 
sidering fifty types of non-tariff barriers specified by Americans and Europe- 
ans as impeding their exports to Japan. However, the party secretary general, 
Susumu Nikaido, expressed some Japanese feelings when he said, “We must 
clearly tell the Americans that Japan is not totally responsible for the grow- 
ing trade imbalance, and that the Americans should also try to raise the 
competitiveness of their home industries.” 

Shintaro Abe, minister of international trade and industry, was sent to 
Washington to explain Japan's attempts to deal with the trade problem. He 
called on Mansfield before he set out, and the ambassador warned him of 
the moves in congress to pass reciprocity legislation. Abe met the president, 
vice-president, secretary of state, and the trade representative to whom he 
expressed the prime minister’s firm commitment to free trade and opposi- 
tion to protectionism. He urged improvement in American efforts to export 
to Japan and promised improvement in removing non-tariff barriers by the 
end of the month. To show Japan’s cooperation, he afhrmed support for 
American initiatives on sanctions against Poland and promised further ef- 
forts to build up Japan's defense forces. 

The trade minister acknowledged that the overall relationship with the 
U.S. would be greatly influenced by the handling of the trade problem. He 
repeated earlier proposals that Alaskan crude oil be exported to Japan since 
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it would permit a latge reduction in the current trade deficit with Japan. The 
trade surpluses with the U.S. and Europe enabled Japan to pay its bills in the 
Middle East for oil, which made up about a third of its total imports. Trade 
Representative Brock thought it might be possible in the future, but it 
would require congressional authorization. Secretary of State Haig warned 
that European protectionist moves might be triggered by the failure of Japan 
and the U.S. to resolve their trade dispute.! 

In explaining the reciprocity measures being considered in Congress, Sen- 
ators John Danforth and John Chaffee of the senate subcommittee on inter- 
national trade told Abe that trade between the United States and Japan must 
be “fair” as well as “free.” Abe said an effort would be made to numerically 
estimate the extent that American exports were blocked by Japan and then 
to limit Japanese exports to an equivalent amount until the barriers were 
removed. Danforth asked that car exports be kept to the agreed 1981 limit 
in 1982. Abe said Japan would abide by the agreement of May 1981. How- 
ever, he warned the senators that the reciprocity idea could cause less open 
markets and shrinkage in world trade, and was likely to result in retaliation 
permitted under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, lead to deeper 
conflict among the industrialized democracies, and undermine the existing 
degree of free trade.1¢ 

Back in Japan, the prime minister invited prominent busiressmen and 
economists who had authored the Japan-United States economic relations 
report for the president and the prime minister (the “wisemen’s report”). At 
the breakfast meeting at the prime minister's official residence, the Japanese 
“wisemen” were very pessimistic, fearing trade friction would continue 
along with a large trade imbalance as long as American interest rates re- 
mained high and caused a high value for the dollar and a low value for the 
yen as capital funds kept on siphoning out of Japan. Both the Europeans and 
Japanese, who had complained when the value of the dollar was too low, 
complained as loudly at the unprecedented high American interest rates. In 
March 1982 the spread between interest rates was 10% when the U.S. prime 

„rate was 16.5% and Japan's equivalent was only 6.5%, a low rate influenced 
by manipulation on the part of the finance ministry and the Bank of Japan. 

Trade Representative Brock has urged greater liberalization of capital 
markets in Japan to permit the yen to increase in value. The Europeans have 
renewed their accusations that Japan is deliberately keeping the ven too low, 
resulting in the export flood and a huge trade deficit for the European 
Community. However, Japanese finance ministry and International Mone- 
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tary Fund officials think increased foreign borrowing in Tokyo, as with 
“samurai” issues, will be turned promptly into foreign funds, driving the yen 
down even further. Fred Bergsten, a former U.S. treasury official, urges an 
opposite policy of greater controls over capital funds to prevent them leav- 
ing Japan as well as a complete change of Japan’s economic policy mix.'8 

At the end of January 1982, after the amazingly short review period of 
about a month, the Liberal Democratic Party committee under Esaki pro- 
posed action on 67 of the 99 complaints brought forward by the U.S. and 
Europe. These were in addition to the tariff cuts and emergency purchases 
announced in December. The attempt to reduce non-tariff barriers involved 
import tests, standards, licenses, and customs procedures. An Office of 
Trade Ombudsman headed by the chief cabinet secretary sought to coordi- 
nate the bureaucratic action and to take steps on foreign trade complaints 
within ten days. The measures received immediate cabinet approval. 

They covered only 31 of the 51 items pointed out by the U.S. in Novem- 
ber, removed hardly any of the agricultural quota barriers, and did not open 
up the services sector. Sir Roy Denman, the director general of external 
affairs of the commission of the European Community who was in Tokyo 
for regular consultations, said the new measures were a step in the right 
direction but did not meet European expectations. 

Both the Japanese foreign minister and trade minister urged abolition of 
import quotas on agricultural products to their cabinet colleagues. Such a 
step would have gone far to satisfy the United States but would have been of 
little help to Europe’s inefhcient, highly protected agricultural sector. What 
the Europeans demanded was a large-scale increase in manufacutured im- 
ports by Japan, which was all the Europeans had to sell. Abolition of farm 
product quotas would hurt many Japanese farmers and play havoc with 
Japan’s inefficient agricultural industry, which, nevertheless, had a highly 
organized and very efficient political lobby.!® The ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party has depended heavily on the over-represented farm sector throughout 
its twenty-seven years in power and might lose control of Japan without the 
farmers’ support. Not surprisingly, the agriculture minister, Kiichiro Tazawa, 
easily defended the quotas as essential to the party’s hold and necessary for a 
minimum self-sufficiency in case the island nation is cut off from its foreign 
supplies. 

Esaki’s committee continued to look into decontrols in the service sector, 
and also organized groups of Liberal Democratic diet members to go to the 
U.S. to talk to congressional leaders as well as businessmen and academics. 
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While intending to correct misunderstandings of Japan trade policies, it was 
probably of great value in giving Japanese politicians a better feel for foreign 
attitudes on the trade problem. Hiromu Fukada, chief of the foreign ministry 
economic affairs bureau, stated his belief that the Japanese government 
concessions were a “serious and unprecedented effort on the part of the 
Japanese government” to open its market further, but revealed the great pap 
between Japanese viewpoints and those of critics abroad. What Japan re- 
garded as a major concession—whether correct or not—was seen as the 
usual sort of gesture to mollify foreign critics but as having only a superficial 
impact on the trade pattern. Both the Americans and Europeans were trying 
to change the trade pattern radically under extremely adverse economic 
circumstances in their countries, which, after all, were Japan's two most 
important markets and essential to its well being. 

In an effort to defuse criticism of Japan at the Versailles summit of seven 
leading industrial democracies in June 1982, the Japanese government an- 
nounced additional tariff cuts on 217 new items and a few slight modifica- 
tions in import quotas.?° The prime minister took the unusual step of mak- 
ing a personal appeal to Japanese business and officialdom to drop their 
tendency to favor domestic products over foreign ones and to fundamental- 
ly change their attitude to favor the latter. There was no increase in citrus 
and beef quotas, a major objective of years of negotiations, but these were 
left to new agricultural trade talks in October.?! American cigarettes could 
be sold at 50,000 instead of 20,000 outlets, but the U.S. trade representa- 
tive’s office hoped all 200,000 outlets could do so at a reduced tariff, a 
situation which would favor the highly competitive American tobacco.?? 

In commenting on the latest step, William Brock said, “These measures 
do not, of course, address all our difficulties.” Senator Danforth called them 
“a constructive step toward a more balanced relationship with the United 
States,” but continued with preparations for a reciprocity bill in congress to 
keep up the pressure on Japan. Richard Ottinger’s House of Representatives’ 
Fair Practices in Automobile Products Act, cosponsored by 208 house 
members and eleven senators, would require manufacturers selling more 
than 500,000 cars and light trucks in the U.S. in 1983 to produce 30% of its 
components there. By 1985 those manufacturers would have to meet a 90% 
domestic content, and sellers of 200,000 vehicles would face a 75% content 
requirement.?? 

In 1981 Toyota sold 536,912 cars, Nissan 457,062, and Honda 362,649. 
Volkswagen sold 278,450 but has already reached 70% American content. 
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Honda of America Manufacturing Inc. intends to use 50% American parts 
and components at its new Marysville, Ohio, assembly plant.?4 Thus, Japa- 
nese auto makers are moving to employ American labor ahead of possible 
governmental compulsion. 

The Reagan administration moved to curb the more extravagant congres- 
sional schemes but at the same time found congressional pressures useful in 
dealing with Japan. While hoping to avoid more overt protectionism 
through direct legal action, the trade officials would not reject some general 
presidential powers to act. William Brock said, “We cannot succumb to that 
temptation or else we risk our own economic recovery and the world’s 
trading system as a whole.”?5 He welcomed tools with which to negotiate 
agreements with trading partners, but not legislation aimed at specific indus- 
tries. 

In the debate between Japan and the U.S. and the European Community, 
there has been no attempt to compare carefully the extent to which both 
sides have non-tariff barriers and are closed to each other. The U.S. and 
Europe are not altogether blameless in respect to trade barriers. Japan has 
not attempted on any significant scale to defend itself by pointing out its 
partners’ failings, but has taken a characteristically defensive stance in what 
might appear to be a confession of guilt. It does not want to antagonize 
further its two most important market outlets. It is under strong pressure 
from the U.S. to take a bigger role in the defense of East Asia, in which it is 
also laboring under some heavy inhibitions but also benefiting from Ameri- 
can support. Japan has also been criticized for contributing too little to the 
common defense by the Europeans, who also spend far more on their armed 
forces. For example, Japan’s lifeline to Middle Eastern oil depends on the 
ability of American forces to maintain the freedom of the seas. 

The agricultural sector is the one in which the U.S. is far and away 
competitively superior to Japan, and it is there that American officials have 
pressed hardest for abolition of quotas and for easier entry. Agriculture is 
also the sector which has been less open in all the advanced economies and 
to which the more liberal principles of GATT have been least applied. The 
European Community’s own agriculture is highly protected—its Common 
Agricultural Policy being the rock upon which the Community is founded 
and a source of continual conflict with the United States. However, even the 
U.S. has taken protective action in agriculture as in the beef wars in which 
Canada or the United States try to keep out the cheaper beef exports of the 
other. Although the United States is trying to increase citrus exports to 
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Japan, Japanese mandarin oranges are excluded from most American 
states—but under the excuse of danger from citrus canker rather than quo- 
tas, which are against GATT rules.” 

If Japan were to abolish the residual quotas in agriculture, it would be a 
significant step that would greatly ease the trade problem with the United 
States. It would probably permit a sizable increase in American exports and a 
corresponding decrease in the adverse balance of trade. It would also be a 
significant symbol of a genuinely more open market since Japan would thus 
be considerably in advance of most other countries if it opened its notori- 
ously protected agricultural sector. It would also be more in accord with the 
spirit of GATT and the postwar freer trade regime. The chief obstacle would 
be the blow to the existing edifice of price supports of grain and to all the 
protected groups in Japan which have such a strangle-hold on the ruling 
Liberal Democrats over things like beef and citrus fruit. Although it would 
appear to require a minor political revolution, it is probably not altogether 
impossible that at least on products like beef, citrus products, and tobacco, 
gradually increasing the quotas could lead to their eventual disappearance 
altogether. This would be a real contribution to Japan if lower prices for 
food and a more efficient and productive agriculture were the result. If there 
were a severe backlash in terms of the farm vote, it would only lead to a 
coalition in which the Liberal Democrats were still the major force. Contin- 
ued American pressure in this sector is probably justified if emotional escala- 
tion on both sides can be contained. 

The general question of “How open is the Japanese market?” has become 
highly emotional among many politicians and officials as well as business- 
men in both the U.S. and Europe, where they frequently denounce Japan and 
the Japanese over trade problems, at least in private. It is clearly more diffi- 
cult for foreign businessmen to do business in Japan than it ts for Japanese to 
do business in their countries. Part of the reason is simply that the Japanese 
have tried harder over the past century to learn foreign languages and cus- 
toms and are willing to do business according to local practice. In Japan, its 
own social system prevails, but few foreign businessmen feel the same com- 
punction to conform. Still, at least some have managed to achieve consider- 
able success, as the foreign ministry tried to outline in a report in March 
1982. The dense network of personal relations and obligations that are so 
extensive in Japan link big firms and suppliers closely and permeate the 
intricate distribution system. These simply require long-term cultivation and 
effort that few foreign businessmen have been willing to undertake. 

In a questionnaire to its members, the American Chamber of Commerce 
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in Japan discovered that less than half reported operating under restrictions 
that do not apply at home. Only about one-fifth thought they operated 
under stricter regulations than Japanese firms.” The chairman of Dow 
Chemical felt barriers to imports no worse in Japan than in other countries. 
The head of a pharmaceutical company did not think there were deliberate 
non-tariff barriers. However, the president of Mitsubishi Corporation, the 
largest importer of all, felt that Japanese customs officials were the most 
restrictive among major countries. It was at such official attitudes that recent 
appeals of the prime minister and the new ombudsman system were aimed. 
The Trade Facilitation Committee of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and Japan’s trade ministry, and the Tokyo Trade Study Group of officials 
and businessmen of both countries have taken some important actions to 
remove barriers in the area of regulations. 

In most respects such as tariffs, customs regulations, and even residual 
quotas or health and safety standards, Japan is not drastically different from 
its chief trading partners. It may be somewhat more restrictive in some 
regulations, but the most overt controls and quotas were removed more than 
ten years ago. Even if all the items that are currently objected to were 
removed, it seems unlikely that much of the present trade deficit would be 
easily reduced. If the yen rate were changed in terms of dollars, it might 
make a considerable difference. The Nixon administration accomplished it 
with a drastic import surcharge against Japan and the other allies in Eu- 
rope.*® It continues to be difficult to coordinate economic policies among 
allies as was evident in the dispute over the Reagan ban on the use of 
American equipment and technology for the Siberian gas line to western 
Europe or for Japanese oil drilling off of Sakhalin.” The extensive policy 
coordination suggested by Fred Bergsten on a bilateral basis would be 
particularly difficult to implement. 

It seems likely that the sort of adjustment currently taking place—volun- 
tary cutbacks by Japan on its competitive exports, dumping actions against 
Japan, moves to do some manufacturing in the United States—will ease the 
friction. Under present conditions of severe business and trade setbacks, 
Japan may have to reduce its exports further to stave off reciprocity legisla- 
tion in 1983 and preserve what remains of the postwar system of liberal 
trade. Strong punitive steps against Japan may do real long-term damage to 
both countries as well as to the world trading regime. It would be particular- 
ly unfortunate if Japan were alienated from its present close association 
among the seven summit powers. 

France has used administrative regulation of Japanese car imports to hold 
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their share of France’s domestic market below 3%. By inspecting one out of 
ten, Canada slowed down the import of thousands of Japanese automobiles 
into British Columbia from June to August, 1982, when Japan agreed to a 
temporary cutback in exports for six months. Unfortunately, the Canadian 
United Auto Workers, unlike the American section of the union, immediate- 
ly demanded large wage increases, which would have made the Canadian 
industry even more uncompetitive—the cause of the trade friction in the 
first place. Taiwan, which had a trade gap with Japan of $3.4 billion of a 
total trade of $8.4 billion in 1981, banned the import of 1,533 non-essential 
items such as television sets, calculators, and tape recorders in February 
1982. It also banned all truck imports to protect the new General Motors 
truck plant in Taiwan. In dealing with its smaller trading partners, Japan may 
feel the need to be uncompromising for fear of tipping its hand with the 
larger. But in these times, it may be necessary to compromise on free trade 
principles even at the risk of entrenching protectionism and uncompetitive- 
ness even further in order to avoid a breakdown of the system. 

The arrest in June 1982 of employees of Hitachi and Mitsubishi in Cali- 
fornia for stealing information from IBM as a result of entrapment by the 
FBI may add considerable fuel to the current trade friction fire.3° In the 
high-technology sector of computers and semiconductors, Japan is contest- 
ing American hegemony under the lead of IBM, which still has a major part 
of the Japanese market through its wholly-owned subsidiary. Apparently 
industrial espionage has been common in Silicon Valley in California, but 
occurrence of this incident at this time in such a key area of competition 
where the U.S. still has a commanding lead will probably heighten the 
feeling of many that Japan is guilty of too many unfair trade practices. In 
Japan it has also heightened the feeling that Japan is now the object of a U.S. 
government effort to make it a scapegoat.3! In addition, Mitsui and Compa- 
ny, indicted in the U.S. on July 20 for conspiring to sell steel at artificially 
low prices, pleaded guilty. This was followed by a justice department investi- 
gation of six Japanese companies for price-fixing in sales of semiconductor 
chips, but the companies have denied the charges. 

It is probably a good sign that such a rash of unfavorable developments 
has not seriously disturbed what must still be a strong reservoir of good will 
in both countries. Some U.S. officials are probably not opposed to seeing 
Japan scapegoated to some extent in hopes that the pressure will bring about 
greater concessions from Japan, something that has become a common 
pattern. But it is undesirable to carry on relations this way. It can only be 
hoped that the positive side of the relationship with both the U.S. and 
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Europe will inspire Japan to take the initiative in proposing some temporary 
compromises to ease the pressure of its highly competitive exports and to 
make some magnanimous gesture on market entry that would make its 
enthusiasm for free trade seem less self-serving. It is unfortunate and danger- 
ous to rely too much on threats and criticism in a relationship with much 
common benefit. 
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calendar year 1984. 

For further information and applications, interested individuals 
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Wang Institute Fellowship Program in East Asian Studies 
Wang Institute of Graduate Studies 
Tyng Road, Tyngsboro He, Massachusetts 01879 
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CHINA’S 12TH CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
Rehabilitated Cadres and Technocrats 


Hong Yung Lee 


Since the Third Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress _ 
decided to shift its main attention from revolutionary changes to economic 
development, the Chinese national leaders embarked on ambitious reform 
programs to make all socioeconomic and political structures congruent with 
the implementation of the “four modernizations.” One of the most impor- 
tant components of this post-1978 reform is the effort to “revolutionize” the 
existing Chinese bureaucracy by promoting the educated, the professionally 
competent, and the young. For recruitment, appointment, and promotion, 
the regime promises to use such non-political objective criteria as age, edu- 
cation, and job competency, while publicly criticizing the Maoist practice of 
exclusively emphasizing political criteria. As Hu Yaobang recognized pub- 
licly, it is obvious that the “success of the four modernizations largely 
depends on whether the existing cadre corps can achieve four transforma- 
tions’ —to be “revolutionized, young, better educated, and professionally 
competent.” 

The bureaucratic reform, however, affects most directly the vested inter- 
ests of 20 million Chinese cadres, the group on which the regime must rely 
for effective implementation of any policy. To make the matter more com- 
plicated, the middle-aged cadres whom the present leadership are trying to 
promote to key positions may not share the same values and experiences as 
the elderly top leaders. Cadres between 40 and 45 come from the genera- 
tion that the Cultural Revolution (CR) affected most. Many of them were 
actively involved in the Cultural Revolution either as low ranking cadres or 
college students, and this background tarnishes their political reliability in 
the eyes of the present leaders. 


Hong Yung Lee is Associate Professor of Political Science, Mar- 
quette University, and Visiting Associate Professor, Department of Political Science, Yale 
University, 1982-83. The author thanks Deborah Davis-Freedmann for her careful reading 
and valuable suggestions. 
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By analyzing the composition of the newly elected 12th Central Commit- 
tee, this article attempts to assess the progress of the bureaucratic reform and 
to determine the relative importance of such factors as age, job competency, 
seniority, and political loyalty in the selection of the Central Committee (CC) 
members. More broadly, what can the composition of the 12th CC tell us 
about the emerging political system? Our core argument is that the newly 
elected Central Committee is composed of two distinct groups: the old 
rehabilitated cadres and the younger generation of cadres who can be con- 
sidered as technocrats. This indicates that the regime intends to utilize the 
vitality and knowledge of the younger cadres under the watchful eyes of the 
old cadres. 


Rehabilitated Cadres: Reborn Reformers 

It was only after Lin Biao’s purge that the cadres who had been purged or 
disappeared from public life during the Cultural Revolution began to return 
to active political life. Twenty-nine rehabilitated cadres entered the 10th CC. 
After the purge of the Gang of Four, 85 rehabilitated cadres returned, 
constituting 25% of the total 11th CC membership, and thereby obtaining a 
solid power bloc within the Central Committee. Within two years, the reha- 
bilitated cadres led by twice-purged Deng Xiaoping outmaneuvered Hua 
Guofeng and his allies—largely the beneficiaries of the CR—and skillfully 
expanded their power base. 

The rehabilitated cadres under Deng first captured such politically impor- 
tant positions as directors of the organization department and propaganda 
department of the Party and then used these positions to bring back other 
victims of past political campaigns. By 1980, they had managed to rehabili- 
tate not only Cultural Revolution victims but even those purged in the Great 
Leap Forward of 1958-61 and in the anti-rightist movement of 1957. All 
political and social groups that the radical Maoists defranchised in the name 
of class struggle regained, at least theoretically, all political rights. Intellectu- 
als were declared members of the laboring class, and such discriminatory 
class labels as “landlord” and “capitalist” were removed from those who had 
reformed. 

Overall, 2.9 million cadres were rehabilitated. This massive return of an 
entire generation of former high- and middle-level cadres and the reversal of 
the past decisions and policies helped the Deng-Hu group to consolidate its 
power in the ruling structures and to increase the group's popularity among 
the Chinese masses. Conversely these moves decisively weakened the Hua 
group which owed their political positions to Mao and was perceived as 
wanting to defend “whatever Chairman Mao said and deciced.” 
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Gradually, the rehabilitated cadre group replaced Hua’s followers in key 
positions. The Third Plenum of the 11th CC promoted four senior veteran 
cadres including Hu Yaobang to the Politburo, and nine others—including 
Sung Rengiong, the present Director of the Organizational Departrment—to 
the Central Committee.4 The Fourth Plenum promoted twelve more senior 
rehabilitated cadres to the Central Committee, and the Fifth Plenum re- 
moved four key members of the Hua group-—-Wang Dongxing, Wu De, Ji 
Dengkui, Chen Xilian—the group known as a “small Gang of Four.”> Hua 
lost his premiership to Zhao Ziyang and then his chairmanship of the CCP to 
Hu Yaobang, who like Deng Xiaoping was purged and rehabilitated twice.® 

Once the group consolidated its power base, the rehabilitated cadres 
became born-again reformers. Sharing the experiences of victims of mass 
criticism and violent physical abuse, the rehabilitated cadres formed a cohe- 
sive political group. Moreover, having witnessed the back-breaking poverty 
of the peasants, the rehabilitated cadres regained their determination to push 
economic development in the interest of the peasants for whom the CCP 
revolution had been fought. When the initiators of thought reform and self- 
criticism were themselves subjected to the very method, they readily learned 
how arbitrary and ineffective the method could be. 

One question that especially bothered the rehabilitated cadres was why 
the political system that they themselves had built produced the Cultural 
Revolution. The simplest answer was to blame Lin Biao and the Gang of 
Four. This answer, however, was bound to raise the question of Mao’s role in 
the rise of Lin Biao and the Gang of Four. The rehabilitated cadres came to 
be less inhibited by ideological and personal ties with Mao, so were willing 
to recognize that Mao made grave mistakes after 1957.’ 

This official judgment on Mao, however, does not answer the more 
perplexing questions of how Mao came to exercise almost absolute power 
and why the veteran cadres took no steps to stop the excesses of the ten 
calamitous years of the CR decade. Although they were victimized by Mao, 
the rehabilitated were themselves dedicated communists who had joined the 
revolutionary movement to fight against the Nationalists and the Japanese, 
and then eagerly dedicated themselves to the creation of the pre-CR political 
system. Moreover, as the ruling elite after 1949, they enjoyed the privileges 
of the new China. Thus, their political interests and visions allowed them to 
improve, not to change drastically, the existing political system. 

In this regard, the rehabilitated cadres are different from the activists of 
the CR—both Red Guards and rebels—who had never been a part of the 
establishment. The bitter and disappointing experiences with ruthless politi- 
cal campaigns and manipulations by the political elites led many former Red 
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Guards and rebels to the conclusion that the only way to prevent the recur- 
rence of the CR is to adopt western-type liberal democracy.’ Unlike this 
younger generation, the veteran cadres maintain their faith in the possibility 
of improving the existing system within the boundary of four broadly 
framed principles: (1) the leadership of the Communist Party; (2) the princi- 
ple of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought; (3) the proletarian dicta- 
torship; (4) the socialist road. 

Having accepted the limits of political power for forced revolutionary 
changes, the regime is now trying to reverse the past trend of using political 
power to control every sector of the society.? Officially recognizing that 
every sector has its own objective laws, the regime now allows a certain 
subsystem autonomy. In order to avoid the overconcentration of political 
power, which the present leadership believes was the primary cause of Cul- 
tural Revolution chaos, the regime is now trying to institutionalize the sepa- 
ration of government and Party. Toward this end, they have restored the 
legislative furiction to the National People’s Congress, enacted a series of 
national laws and regulations including the revised constitution; established 
organizational tables to define clearly the responsibilities and functions of 
each office; reduced the number of concurrent positions in the Party and 
government held by one person; reactivated the Secretariat and disciplinary 
committees of the Party; abolished the Party senate and revised the 
Party constitution. 

The Deng-Hu group moved to tackle problems of the Chinese bureau- 
cracy—overstaffing, redundant organizations, inefficiency, corruption, and 
factionalism. Despite its huge size—20 million—in the eyes of Deng and Hu 
the existing cadre corps is ill-prepared for the task of economic develop- 
ment. The cadres’ average age is too high and their educational level and job 
competency are too low.!° Simple description of the problems, however, 
does not lead to simple solutions. The Chinese bureaucracy is not a simple 
instrument for policy implementation. It is the social basis of the post-1949 
political elite. Thus, the basic question facing the Deng-Hu group is how to 
make the bureaucracy efficient for the newly defined technical tasks while at 
the same time keeping it politically reliable and loyal. 

All the Chinese official publications since 1949 claimed that the Party’s 
policy for personnel management is to use “virtue and ability” (de and cat). 
“Ability,” referring to job competency, is usually inferred from one’s educa- 
tional level and from periodic assessments of job performance; “virtue” in 
the context of Chinese politics is generally equivalent to pclitical loyalty. 
Although never officially recognized, “seniority,” measured in terms of how 
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long ago one joined the Party, has been an important factor for personnel 
management, 

The concrete meaning and relative weight of each term, however, has 
changed over time. As the Party increased its members—particularly after 
the Hundred Flowers campaign—the regime discriminated against the non- 
Party cadres by equating “virtue” with Party membership.!! As the top 
leadership split over various ideological issues, official emphasis shifted 
from “expertise” to “redness.” Moreover, the concrete meaning of political 
loyalty changed; more orthodox Leninist leaders like Liu Shaoqi tended to 
define political virtue in terms of observance of the Party rules and disci- 
plines, whereas the Maoists viewed it as commitment to the revolution as 
defined by radicalized Mao thought. During the radical period of the CR, 
the “virtue” of revolutionary enthusiasm became the sole criterion for per- 
sonnel management and consideration of ability was rejected as the “bour- 
geois revisionist line.” During this period, “seniority” became a political 
liability rather than an asset as most of the senior Party leaders were con- 
demned as “democrats” only suitable for democratic revolution.!? 

The Deng-Hu group initially created an impression that it would use 
exclusively such objective criteria as age, level of education, and job compe- 
tency—the necessary indicators for “ability” —while not considering senior- 
ity and political virtue in the forthcoming bureaucratic reform.13 However, 
this provoked strong criticisms from the existing cadre corps including the 
rehabilitated ones.!4 The present leadership, therefore, gradually reempha- 
sized political qualifications.!> “Virtue” in the present context of Chinese 
politics is, however, different from what the Maoists emphasized. At the 
moment it refers to commitment to the present official line of economic 
development that the Deng-Hu group stand for as well as one’s willingness 
to abide by the Party’s rules, regulations, and decisions.'® Also, present 
official discussions on the criteria for personnel management quite often 
touch upon personal integrity—sincerity, honesty, selflessness, and other 
personal characteristics that had not been mentioned at all during the previ- 
ous radical period. In addition, the Deng-Hu group made further conces- 
sions to the old veteran cadres, first by offering attractive retirement incen- 
tives and then by creating advisory positions at all levels of the Chinese 
bureaucracy. 

While making an effort to promote middle-aged, competent cadres to 
leadership positions and inducing the old cadres to retire voluntarily, the 
Deng-Hu group makes it clear that the present emphasis on age and ability 
should not allow the former Cultural Revolution activists to remain in the 
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bureaucracy. The Party rectification that the present leadership plans to carry 
out in the coming three years—by asking all Party members to re-register 
their Party membership—is targeted largely at three groups: (1) those who 
had risen in rebellion with Lin Biao and the Gang of Four; (2) those who are 
seriously influenced by the Gang of Four’s ideology; and (3) those who had 
been involved in “beating, smashing, and looting.’”!” 

At a more concrete level, the regime has been carrying out the reorganiza- 
tion of administrative structures step-by-step and level-by-level. In May 
1982, the number of organs directly under the State Council was reduced 
from 93 to 56 and the number of ministers and vice ministers from 500 to 
360.18 As a result, the average age of government leaders is five years less 
than before the reform. The reorganization of the State Council was fol- 
lowed by a similar effort at the department level of the central Party. With 
these reforms finished, the Deng-Hu group convened the 12th National 
Party Congress in September 1982. The reorganization of the provincial 
level and below is now in progress as originally scheduled.” 


Characteristics of the 12th Central 

Committee 

SCOPE OF CHANGE 
Table 1 shows how the share of cadres, the military, and the masses—the 
three groups officially recognized by the Maoist principle of three-in-one 
combination as eligible to be represented in the power structures recon- 
structed a‘ter the Cultural Revolution—in the central committees changed 
over time. The table also tells us what percentage of members of a given CC 
managed to enter the next central committee. Only 43% of the entire 11th 
CC members made it into the 12th CC. The rate is lower than that of either 
the 9th CC (76%) or the 10th CC (62%), but higher than the rate of the 8th 
CC. Conversely, the percentage of new members in the 12th CC is 63%, 
lower than the 73% of the 9th CC, but higher than the 24% of the 10th CC 
and the 38% of the 11th CC. This means that the Deng-Hu group had 199 
slots to be filled with persons of their choice. 

However, not all of those who failed to make it into the 12th CC have 
been purged; 65 members have been transferred to the Advisory Commis- 
sion (see Table 2). According to the new Party Constitution, the commission 
is to be composed of the senior Party leaders who have served the Party 
more than 40 years. In this capacity they will “act as political assistant and 
consultant to the Central Committee.) Since it is difficult to determine 
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TABLE 2 Political Fates of the 11th Central Committee Members 


Full Members Alternate Members 

Promoted to full members 0 16 
Entered 12th CC at the same level 99 o 18 
Demoted to alternate members 6 0 

Transferred to Advisory Commission 52 13 
Purged 51 80 
Died or transferred to other organs 15 5 

TOTAL 223 132 


whether these former members of the 11th CC now transferred to the Com- 
mission should be considered as having lost political power or having sur- 
vived, we can compare the personnel changes in the four central committees 
in terms of those definitely purged. According to this method, only 131 
(34%) of the 11th CC members can be considered as purged.?? This purge 
rate is lower than the 79% of the 8th CC and the 38% of the 10th CC, but 
higher than the 24% of the 9th CC. In brief, the creation of the Advisory 
Commission helped the Deng-Hu leadership to add a large number of new 
faces to the 12th CC, while purging a small number of 11th CC members 
and actually reducing the total size of the CC from 354 members in the 11th 
CC to 341 members in the 12th CC.?3 

A careful look at the list of 12th CC members indicates that the Deng-Hu 
group is less ruthless in dealing with its political enemies than the previous 
Maoist practice. For instance, some of the former top leadership whom the 
Deng-Hu group removed from their influential positions as a result of close 
relations with the Gang of Four or strong support for Hua Guofeng’s “what- 
ever” position, managed to remain in the public eye. Hua Guofeng lost his 
seat in the Politburo, but was given a seat in the Central Committee. Two 
former Politburo members, Wu De and Chen Xilien, are included in the 
Advisory Commission. Wang Dongxing, former member of the Standing 
Committee of the Politburo, Wang Jian, former First Party Secretary of 
Shanxi, and Li Ruishan, former First Party Secretary of Shaanxi, have been 
demoted to the status of alternate member. However, they ranked at the 
bottom in the official roster of alternate members, which is -eportedly ar- 
ranged according to the number of votes received in the election.*4 In this 
pecking order, Wang Dongxing is ranked 138th, Wang Jian 136th, and Li 
Ruishan 135th. 
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TABLE 3 Survival Rates of Rehabilitated and Non-Rehabilitated Cadres 


Rehabilitated Non-Rehabilitated 
Success* 100 111 
(97%) (4 6%) 
Failure 3 129 
(3%) (54%) 
TOTAL 103 240 


*The category of “success” included, in addition to those who remained in the CC, those demoted as well 
as those transferred to the Advisory Commission. 


REHABILITATED CADRES 

One of the best available indicators of political loyalty to the present leader- 
ship and its policy line is whether one has a record of being purged and then 
reinstated. Table 3 shows that the record of being rehabilitated almost 
guarantees the chance to survive; 97% (100) of the rehabilitated cadres en- 
tered either the 12th CC or the Advisory Commission, whereas only 3% (3) of 
them can be considered as purged.?° This remarkably high survival rate of 
rehabilitated cadres in turn indicates that despite the regime’s promise to 
pursue such universal criteria as age, ability, and level of education, political 
loyalty is still the most important factor in personnel management. 


MASS REPRESENTATION 

The majority of the 11th CC members who belong to the category of “not 
rehabilitated and purged” come from the mass representatives: 81% of them 
(79 of 97) failed to make it either to the 12th CC or to the Advisory 
Commission. In contrast, only 13% of the cadres (23 of 165) failed to 
continue in either of these two offices. Most of the mass representatives can 
be considered as having benefited from the Cultural Revolution. The com- 
mon characteristics of the 18 mass representatives who survived into the 
12th CC (see Table 1) are that most of them are either model workers or 
professionals, having some credentials beside their activities during the CR. 

An explanation is needed for the 39 persons in the masses category in the 
12th CC (see Table 1). In a strict sense, they are not political representatives 
of unorganized masses as implied by the notion of three-in-one combina- 
tion. The regime has officially discarded this notion. Rather it seems that 
they entered the 12th CC as representatives of institutionalized mass organi- 
zations and professional associations. Eighteen of them are the top-level 
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leaders of such mass organizations as the Chinese Youth League, the Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions, and the Federation of Women's League; thirteen of 
them are from scientific and other professtonal organizations. 

The PLA stands in the middle, losing 32% (30 of 92) of its 11th CC 
members. The shared characteristics of the PLA leaders who lost their seats 
in the CC are deep involvement in the CR when the PLA was ordered to 
provide military training to the Red Guards, support to industry and agricul- 
ture in 1967, and rapid promotion to influential positions in che revolution- 
ary committees and Party organizations during the 1968-76 period. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that the total share of the military in the 12th CC has 
decreased from 27% in the 11th CC to 19% in the 12th CC, a level compara- 
ble to the 21% of the 8th CC. 


SENIORITY 

Table 4 examines how appointment to an earlier Central Committee affects 
the chance for survival and failure. Not surprisingly, all the senior cadres 
who entered the Central Committee before the CR—including those who 
managed to stay at the CC up to the 11th CC and those who were purged 
and then rehabilitated to enter the 11th CC—are still active either in the CC 
or the Advisory Commission.?’ This indicates that despite the official rejec- 
tion of seniority as an important criterion for personnel management, senior- 
ity by itself or seniority as the basis for political loyalty still carries heavy 
weight. 

The selection process for the 9th, 10th, and 11th central committees was 
largely determined by the power balance of the various contending political 
groups, and for that reason entering these central committees cannot be 
used as a measurement of seniority. The table nonetheless shows an interest- 
ing pattern: those who entered the 9th CC had less chance of surviving than 
those whose first appointment to the central committee was to the 10th or 
11th. This variation can be explained largely in terms of the rehabilitated 
factor; as noted, many of the rehabilitated cadres entered the succeeding 
central committees. 


AGE 
Table 5 shows how the age factor affected the chance for remaining in the 
CC, for being transferred to the Advisory Commission, or being dropped out 
of the political arena. The table allows us to make several observations. First, 
the average age of the Advisory Commission members is 75, making it truly 
geriatric. Second, the average age of those who were transferred from the 
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TABLE 4 Success and Failure of 11th CC Members by First Entry to the Central 


Committee 
8th CC 9th CC 10th CC 11th CC 
Success 72 27 25 73 
(98%) (32%) (47%) (57%) 
Failure ] 56 28 54 
(1%) (68%) (53%) (43%) 
TOTAL 73 83 53 127 


TABLE 5 Average Age of 11th CC Members by Their Political Fate 


Full Members Alternate Members 
Promoted to full member no cases 66 (6 cases) 
Entered the 12th CC at the 
same level 70 (62 cases) not known 
Transferred to the Advisory 
Commission 74 (50 cases) 71 (10 cases) 
Purged 63 (21 cases) 54 (8 cases) 
Newly added to the 12th CC 58 (40 cases) 54 (16 cases) 
Average age of the 12th CC 
members 65 (102 cases) 52 (19 cases) 
Average age of the entire 
Advisory Commission 75 (110 cases) 


11th CC to the Advisory Commission is 74, one year younger than the 
average age of the Advisory Commission as a whole and four years older 
than the age of the group that managed to remain in the CC. Thus, it seems 
that the age factor played some role in determining whether one would 
remain on active duty in the CC or be transferred to the Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

Third, this aggregate figure does not, however, do justice to individual 
cases because some cadres who are younger than the average of those who 
stayed in the CC were nonetheless transferred to the Advisory Commission. 
Most of them are those who enjoyed rapid promotion before the ascendan- 
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cy of the Deng-Hu group. This leads us to conclude that even if one is 
comparatively young, if his political loyalty is questionable, he is transferred 
to the less important Advisory Commission.”8 

Fourth, similarly, one has to note that the average age of those who are 
purged (63 for full members and 54 for alternate members) is lower than that 
of the group who survived (70 for full members and 54 for alternate mem- 
bers). This again leads us to conclude that those who enjoyed rapid promo- 
tion up to the 11th CC did not have much chance to survive, even if they 
were comparatively young. In other words, for persons of doubtful political 
reliability, age did not help them survive. Fifth, the fact that the average age 
of those who were newly elected to the Central Committee is only 58 
indicates that the age factor was considered in selecting new CC members. 


CENTER AND LOCALITY 

Table 6 reveals that the share of CC seats held by the Center and the 
localities has changed over time. The 8th CC was largely composed of senior 
leaders from the Center. The Maoist strategy of mobilizing the masses in the 
fashion of “bottom to top” and the deliberate policy of giving more power 
and authority to the provincial authorities is reflected in the rise of local 
representation in the 9th CC. The Center’s share reached its lowest point 
(29%) in the 10th CC, largely because of the increase in the mass representa- 
tions from the provinces (see Table 1). The trend is reversed from the 11th 
CC onward. 

The increase in the Center's share reflects the present leaders’ effort to 
strengthen the Center's control over the localities as well as the regime’s 
method of carrying out administrative reform. As noted, the Deng-Hu 
group carried out bureaucratic reform first at the central government and 
Party organization level in 1982 and is now in the process of reorganizing 
the provincial organizations. 


HOLDING MULTIPLE POSITIONS 

CONCURRENTLY 
One administrative problem produced by the Cultural Revolution was the 
practice of one man holding several positions concurrently. When the Mao- 
ist leaders adopted the revolutionary committee as a new form of political 
authority in 1967, many of the local military leaders moved into the revolu- 
tionary committee as chairman or vice chairman. When the Party organiza- 
tion was reactivated, it was usually under the supervision of the revolutionary 
committee. Thus, the military men holding the key positions in the revolu- 
tionary committee also obtained the first secretary position in the provincial 
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TABLE 6 Center and Local Representation in the Five Central Committees 


8th CC Mth CC 10th CC 11th CC 12th CC 
Center 98 85 93 105 161 

(61%) (30%) (28%) (35%) (47%) 
Local 65 194 227 194 180 

(39%) (70%) (72%) (64%) (53%) 


Party committees. By 1975 many of the PLA leaders—holding the titles of 
Party secretaries and chairman of the revolutionary committees—were re- 
placed by the rehabilitated civilian cadres, but the practice of one man 
concurrently holding key positions in the Party, government, and military 
continued. It was only after the abolition of the revolutionary committee 
and reactivation of the provincial Party congresses that the regime began to 
separate the Party from the government. 

A preliminary count indicates that in 1979, 21 first Party secretaries at the 
provincial level were concurrently chairmen of revolutionary committees as 
well as first political commissars. By 1982, all provinces but one had separat- 
ed the First Secretary from the Governor of the province. This trend of 
reducing the multiple affiliation can be seen in the CC members too: the 
1ith CC members carried an average of 7.8 positions in 1978, whereas the 
12th CC members occupy an average of four positions.?9 

However, this does not mean that there is complete separation between 
the Party, government, and military. What the regime is doing now is to 
return to the pre-CR practice in which the first Party secretary was separated 
from the Governor while retaining the title of first political commissar at the 
military district level. Moreover, many key members of the provincial gov- 
ernment including Governors and Vice Governors are either secretary of the 
Party or at least sit on the Standing Committee of the Provincial Party. The 
higher one goes, the more multiple affiliations one can find. For instance, 
the new Party constitution specifies that the Chairman of the Advisory 
Commission and the Chairman of the Military Affairs Commission should 
be concurrently a member of the Politburo Standing Committee.3° 


SHARE OF THE STATE COUNCIL IN THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
The ministers and vice ministers of the State Council constitute the most 
conspicuous group in the 12th CC: there are 73 of them, including one 
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director of bureau. The total percentage of State Council cadres doubled 
from 10% to 20% from the 11th to the 12th CC (see Table 7). The table, 
however, does not tell us the full story about the rising influence of govern- 
ment bureaucrats in the present Central Committee because it does not 
include the top leaders whose primary positions are in the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Congress, the State Councilors, many of whom 
are concurrently the members of the Politburo, or government cadres at the 
provincial level. When these three groups are added, the total share of 
government bureaucrats reaches about 150, slightly less than half of the 
total 12th CC members. 

This increase of government bureaucrats in the 12th CC reflects the 
regime's effort to strengthen the government vis-a-vis the Party, particularly 
in the economic arena. It is also partially due to the fact that the job 
competency of the government cadres in the various functional fields has 
been higher than those of their counterparts in the Party because of the 
recent reorganization of the State Council. In the reform, the Deng-Hu 
group had a chance to screen not only work ability but also the political 
reliability of the government cadres. The common characteristics of those 
who survived the reorganization are: college level education, particularly in 
some engineering field around the late 1940s, bureaucratic post at basic- 
level units, and promotion to section or bureau chief prior to the Cultural 
Revolution. Although we do not know their political activities during the 
Cultural Revolution, we know that none of them enjoyed “socket promo- 
tions” during the radical period. In other words, none of them reached the 
level of vice minister before the second comeback of Deng and Hu.?! 


Summing Up 
As a whole, the composition of the 12th CC reveals much less political and 
ideological diversity than the 9th , 10th , and 11th central committees. The 
mass representatives, the product of the Cultural Revolution, are completely 
eliminated. The share of the military has dropped substantially. Most of the 
cadres who enjoyed rapid promotion after the CR are moved. The only 
potential challenge to the Deng-Hu group and its wholesale reform policy 
comes from the veteran cadres who managed to stay in power all through 
the turbulent past 15 years.3? There are a total of 14 persons belonging to 
this category in the 12th CC. However, their political influence has been 
critically curtailed; many senior military leaders belonging to the group have 
been transferred to the less politically important Advisory Commission, and 
the purge of the “whatever faction” has eliminated one possible coalition 
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TABLE 7 State Council's Shave in the 11th and 12th CC 


11th CC (1979) 12th CC (1983) 
Full members 27 of 222 © 48 of 210 
(12%) (22%) 
Alternate members 11 of 132 25 of 138 
(8%) (18%) 
TOTAL 38 of 354 73 of 348 
(10%) (20%) 


partner. Furthermore, these people are very old and seem to have no younger 
generation of cadres which will continue to carry their political position. 

By and large, the Deng-Hu group has succeeded in both consolidating its 
power and making the entire Central Committee more broadly representa- 
tive of various institutions and social groups. The 12th CC has more women 
and ethnic minorities than the preceding central committees. The education- 
al level and work competency of each member of the 12th CC is higher than 
those of the previous CC. And most important, the members of the 12th CC 
are highly committed to the four modernizations that the Deng-Hu group 
symbolizes. 

How did the Deng-Hu group resolve the delicate task of making the CC 
more functionally competent as well as loyal to the group? The success 
seems to be partially due to the method the group used. In sharp contrast to 
Mao's mobilization of the masses “from bottom to top” and his subsequent 
reliance on the military to reorganize the Party apparatus, the present leader- 
ship has used the bureaucratic method. They first reorganized the central 
government, and then brought into the CC a large number of government 
cadres, who now as members of the Central Committee will probably super- 
vise the reorganization of Party and government units at the provincial level. 
They will also play the key role in the forthcoming Party rectification. 

Most of the new members of the 12th CC—including the cadres from the 
State Council—are career bureaucrats. Many of them entered state employ- 
ment immediately after finishing their formal education, and then moved up 
along the bureaucratic hierarchy, reaching the middle echelon positions at 
the time the CR started. Although we do not have positive records of their 
political fate during the Cultural Revolution, it is very likely that because of 
their educational backgrounds and expertise in functional fields, they must 
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have been labeled as “white experts” following the “Liu-Deng bourgeois 
revisionist line” during the radical period. Some of them must have been 
purged and then rehabilitated. Others must have managed to stay on their 
jobs, while watching more politically active people being rapidly promoted. 

In brief, the new members of the 12th CC seem to possess all the virtues 
that the Deng-Hu group looks for: they are middle-aged cadres with a high 
cultural level and technical knowledge in economic and other functional 
fields. They have long work experiences in their respective fields and “stood 
firmly on their jobs” even during the chaotic period of the CR. 

The old veteran cadres are not yet ready to give a free hand to the new 
generation of leaders. Large numbers of the old veteran cadres are not only 
staying but also form the largest single political bloc. If we define the old 
veteran cadres in terms of those who entered the Central Committee before 
the Cultural Revolution and those who have a positive record of having been 
purged and then rehabilitated, almost half of the 12th CC full members falls 
into this group. 

The coexistence of the old veteran cadres and newly promoted middle- 
aged leaders indicates that the regime is serious in pursuing the policy 
known as “first entrance and then exit.” According to this policy, the old 
cadres in leadership positions will recruit their own successors and train 
them for a while, and only when the new successors prove their ability and 
political reliability will the old cadres retire to the second line.33 The coexis- 
tence also leads us to conclude that despite the emphasis on non-political 
objective criteria for personnel management, seniority and political loyalty 
are still the most important factors. The political “virtue” measured in terms 
of rehabilitation and seniority explain the survival of the large numbers of 
old cadres. To a large extent, seniority and political “virtue” go together 
when the top leaders are senior and rehabilitated. It seems that if one’s 
seniority is high, at the worst one can honorably retire into the Advisory 
Commission. 

The age factor was used for considering who would be promoted, but it 
was not significant for the senior veteran leaders. For those with political 
problems, youth provided no protection. In the present context of emphasiz- 
ing economic development and condemning the political activism of the 
past, the minimum political “virtue” is not to have been deeply involved in 
the Cultural Revolution. There is, however, some indication that as the 
present leadership consolidates its power at the top level, it is increasingly 
emphasizing positive political loyalty. Recently Sung Rengiong, Director of 
the Organizational Department, flatly declared that “those with virtue but 
without ability can be politically trusted. But unfortunately they cannot be 
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given important responsibility. It is dangerous to place those with ability but 
without virtue in key positions, because they can use their ability for bad 
purposes.”34 

There is no way for outside observers to measure the ability and work 
competency of each CC member. But there is some indirect evidence that 
the regime has taken ability into account. Many cadres from functionally 
specialized organizations—including ministers and vice ministers as well as 
leaders of professional associattons—entered the 12th CC. Many of the vice 
ministers are concurrently holding positions in professional associations. 
Some low-ranking provincial government cadres holding such functional 
positions as director of the light industry bureau or director of the basic 
capital construction bureau also entered the 12th CC. Such phenomena 
imply that, if one uses the dichotomized categories of “reds and experts,” the 
experts from diverse institutions have made remarkable gains. 

What does all this tell us about the future and the Chinese political 
system? Our analysis supports the prevalent view that China is moving to- 
ward an “authoritarian regime” or “established one Party system.”>> The 
12th CC “coopted” experts from different institutions, and they will partici- 
pate in the policy debate, bringing their technical perspectives and knowl- 
edge and thereby dispersing the source of policy initiatives. However, it is 
very unlikely that these experts will act as political representatives of the 
sectors or institutions which they head. In this sense, political pluralism even 
at the level of the Central Committee is more restricted than what Linz calls 
“limited pluralism” because of continuing influence of the Leninist Party 
principle.’ As noted, many new members of the 12th CC are leaders of mass 
organizations or professional associations, institutions which have been 
largely bureaucratized. All of them are the elites in their respective fields, but 
they are conformists rather than innovators, accountable more to the Party 
than to the masses or their institutions. In this sense, their job is to make the 
entire system more efficient and responsive to the needs of society as de- 
fined by the top political leaders. 

Moreover, the experts are now working under the watchful eyes of veter- 
an cadres who, in spite of ten years of the CR and a six-year effort to 
revitalize the system, still managed to stay in the key positions. Despite the 
fact that the Central Committee is supposed to be a collective decision- 
making body, the unequal distribution of power and prestige between the 
old veteran cadres and new members continues to persist.” 

However, one must remember that the veteran senior cadres are truly old 
and eventually will fade away from the political scene. When the time 
comes, the new generation of leaders with better education and better func- 
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tional knowledge may have an opportunity to fully implement their views 
and visions. But it is hard to believe that they can be the force for further 
liberalization. What is most likely is that they will argue more strenuously for 
the political interests of the institutions they represent, thus making the 
“limited pluralism” a bit more meaningful. Further democratization of the 
system will have to wait until future industrialization creates a powerful 
middle class demanding pluralism. 
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One of the most pressing concerns of leaders of Third 
World countries is to increase the efficiency of government administration. 
Overstaffing, waste, corruption, and inertia are chronic problems in the civil 
services of much of the developing world, where governments are often the 
principal employer, salaries are low, and resources are very limited. Chinese 
administration, no less than the administration of other developing coun- 
tries, has also suffered from inefficiency and other bureaucratic abuses. 

Since 1978, China’s leaders have once again concluded that economic 
modernization depends on a rational and efficient bureaucracy. This has led 
them to propose an ambitious package of administrative reforms, including 
renewed emphasis on moral education to popularize among cadres the 
“mass line” theory of leadership; vigilant law enforcement to curb corrup- 
tion and other “bureaucratic” abuses; reorganization of state and party insti- 
tutions to reduce overstaffing and duplication; and reform of the personnel 
system to improve recruitment, performance appraisal, and training pro- 
cesses. 

The recent initiative was preceded by earlier attempts at bureaucratic 
reform: the “crack troops and simple administration” campaigns of 1941 to 
1943; concerted drives to eliminate “bureaucratism, corruption, and waste” 
during the Three-Anti's Campaign in 1952; an attempt to simplify adminis- 
trative organizations in 1955; mobilization to eliminate corruption among 
rural cadres during the Four Clean-Ups Campaign from 1963 to 1965; and 
drastic simplification of the state machine during the Cultural Revolution 
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from 1967 to 1969. In spite of these efforts, however, reformers of Chinese 
administration have been largely unsuccessful in overcoming serious abuses 
and inefficiency. 

The current package will face constraints similar to those which under- 
mined the effectiveness of the earlier attempts at reform—scarcity of appro- 
priate material and human resources, an inadequate theory of administrative 
leadership, the continuing imperative of political control, the reality of firm- 
ly entrenched bureaucratic interests, and the pervasiveness of informal, per- 
sonal relations-based modes of operation within the bureaucracy. This arti- 
cle seeks to explore the dimensions of Chinese bureaucracy and evaluate the 
reform package from the perspective of increasing administrative efficiency. 


The Dimensions of Chinese Bureaucracy 

Chinese usage of the word “bureaucracy” differs substantially from English 
usage. In English, “bureaucracy” has two general meanings: (1) a value-free 
meaning, denoting a complex organization with division of labor, authority 
hierarchy, and administration through rules and regulations, derived from 
Max Weber's “ideal-type’; and (2) a pejorative usage, denoting such abuses 
as endless delays, inefficiency, and red tape. The contemporary Chinese 
equivalent (guanliao zhuyt) has only the latter pejorative meaning. Chinese 
“bureaucratism” is characterized by “separation from reality, and from the 
masses; being unconcerned for the interests of the masses; and adopting a 
work style and leadership style of giving orders without investigation.”! In 
Chinese, “bureaucracy” means degenerate organizations. Healthy, respon- 
sive, efficient organizations are not called “bureaucracy” but “organs” (figon) 
or “offices” (jiguan). Thus, only degenerate, corrupt officials are “bureau- 
crats.” In this article, bureaucracy will be used in the Weberian sense, unless 
it appears in quotation marks to indicate degenerate organizations. 

In the official Chinese perspective, “‘bureaucratism” affects organizations 
in socialist China, in part because of tradition. Officials ruled over the peo- 
ple, suppressed democracy, and sought special privileges prior to 1949, with 
the result that some residual “bureaucratism” was inevitable under socialism 
(“Like a ghost, it still haunts our political life.”). Second, scarcity of material 
resources has produced “bureaucratism,” associated in this view with pover- 
ty or economic backwardness. Thus, “without a great increase in productivi- 
ty and without a basic change in the backward state of the economy, we 
cannot talk about the thorough elimination of bureaucratism.’? Third, struc- 
tural defects, especially in the management and personnel systems of state 
and party organizations, are a further cause of “bureaucratism.” Life tenure, 
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inadequate recruitment, performance and retention criteria, and lack of an 
administrative responsibility system are all sufficient to produce degenerate 
state and party organizations. 

If these causes of “bureaucracy” are familiar, so too are its characteristics, 
long, colorful but unsystematic lists of which have been produced by Mao 
Zedong, Hua Guofeng, Deng Xiaoping, and many others since the Cultural 
Revolution. Mao’s “Twenty Manifestations of Bureaucracy” is perhaps the 
best known, and includes such features as authoritarianism, routinism, elit- 
ism, corfuption, shirking responsibility, deceit, laziness, talentlessness, for- 
malism, red tape, nepotism, seeking special privilege, and many more.’ To 
this list Hua Guofeng added overstaffing, duplication, ineffective overcen- 
tralization, and a weak, ineffective cadre (personnel) system. 

There can be no doubt that China's bureaucracy, like other bureaucracies, 
suffers from many of these dysfunctions. Recent characterizations of party 
and state cadres in the official press are illustrative. 


Many cadres in some offices actually have nothing to do. They go to the office in 
the morning, make a cup of tea, read the Reference News, have a chat with 
someone, and read any document that comes along. Sometimes they hold a 
meeting on something or other, say a few things that don't really matter, and the 
day is over.’ 


China’s administrative apparatus, then, is characterized by many of the same 
bureaucratic dysfunctions found in other large organizations. From the off- 
cial lists of characteristics of “bureaucracy,” the following sources of dys- 
function can be identified: the authority hierarchy and leader pérsonality, 
organization design, incentive system, and personnel administration. 

Some characteristics of “bureaucracy,” such as deceit (or deliberate dis- 
tortion of messages), are largely a product of the authority hierarchy. Infor- 
mation favorable to subordinates tends to be passed up organizational hier- 
archfes, while information unfavorable to lower levels is suppressed. For this 
reason, China has developed a number of anti-distortion devices, such as the 
sending down of work teams (gongzuo dut) to bypass middle-level cadres and 
investigate the implementation of policies at local levels. Other characteris- 
tics of “bureaucracy” are largely personality based—authoritarianism, com- 
mandism, and arbitrary, conceited, egoistic, abusive, domineering behav- 
ior—all singled out for criticism by Mao in 1967. 

Second, “bureaucratism” also manifests itself in serious organization de- 
sign problems. By demanding self-sufficiency and political reliability but 
trying to guarantee full employment for China’s labor force, Chinese leaders 
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have produced state and party organizations that are overstaffed and which 
duplicate many, particularly staff, functions. 

Official claims that state and party cadres® numbered 20 million in 1982, 
up from 18 million in 1980 (Table 1), substantially understate the picture. 
Although these figures probably refer to those officials on the state cadre 
(guojia ganbu) pay scale, and its party equivalent, the same figures have 
sometimes been labeled as designating state cadres only. Clearly they ex- 
clude ordinary party members (perhaps half of the party’s total membership 
of 39 million in 1982), the army (4.5 million in 1982), and basic-level cadres, 
such as rural brigade and team officials or urban residence committee mem- 
bers. 

If the bureaucracy is very large, it also is characterized by duplication of 
functions. In 1979 Xianyang Municipality, for example, reported that in 
addition to its 50 permanent departments, bureaus, and offices, officials had 
created 57 provisional offices, duplicating the work of the permanent orga- 
nizations. Since 1965 administrative personnel had increased in this city by 
230%. Similar situations were reported in 1979 in government organizations 
in Shandong, Hubei, Shenyang Municipality, Sichuan, and Liaoning. Dupli- 
cation and overstaffing also characterized industrial enterprises and rural 
production units. In one petrochemical factory, for example, the output of 





TABLE 1 Growth of Cadre Group, 1949-82 


Numbers 
Year (in millions) 
1949 0.7 
1952 3.3 
1955 5.3 
1958 7.9 
1980 18.0 
1982 approx. 20.0 


SOURCES: Michael Y. M. Kao, “Patterns of Recruitment and Mobility of Urban Cadres,” in John W. 
Lewis, ed., The City in Communist China, pp. 98-106 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1971), pp. 
98-106. Renmin Ribao, March 25, 1980; Beijing Review, 31 (August 3, 1981), p. 3; Ta Kang Pao, April 3, 
1982. 

NOTE: Figures for 1949 to 1958 are for “state cadres” (guojia ganbu), while figures for 1980 and 1982 
are for “party and state cadres.” 
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four workers was equivalent to the output of one worker abroad; each 
workshop had its own maintenance section; and in 1979 there were three 
times as many management and service personnel as called for in the fac- 
tory’s personnel plan. 

A third source of bureaucratic dysfunction is the incentive system. Taking 
the initiative, accepting responsibility, honesty, and speed are qualities which 
have not been sufficiently rewarded in China’s party and state organizations. 
Although state and party cadres are paid according to their position on a 26- 
grade cadre pay scale, the ratio of lowest to highest pay is only approximate- 
ly 1:9, a range considerably narrower than for many civil services abroad. 
Senior officials are provided, however, with a wide variety of additional 
benefits or “necessary privileges” (e.g., cars, better housing, and travel). 
Nonetheless, the narrow range of salaries used to pay civil servants in China 
limits the usefulness of monetary rewards to motivate officials, a situation 
China has sought to remedy by using normative incentives, such as moral 
education. 

The incentive system has not rewarded those who take responsibility. 
Rather, at least during the Cultural Revolution decade, lezders have been 
repeatedly under attack and close scrutiny, resulting in consensus decision- 
making and delay. Ren Zhongyi, First Party Secretary of Guangdong Prov- 
ince, pointed out: 


Before a plan could be executed, it had to be stamped with scores of chops of 
approval. The collection of all the necessary chops could take months and some- 
times the documents could be lost in the process. Besides, everyone along the 
line usually had the veto power. If he questioned the validity of a certain part of 
the plan, the whole plan would be shelved until his objection was resolved.’ 


Because officials were insufficiently rewarded for taking responsibility, de- 
lays and inefficiency were unavoidable. 

A defective personnel management system is a fourth source of bureau- 
cratic dysfunction. Official reports indicate that China’s bureaucracy is aged, 
incompetent, and nepotistic, all evidence of personnel management prob- 
lems. Chinese officials estimate that although more than 60% of state and 
party cadres are “young and middle-aged” (Table 2), large numbers of senior 
cadres are very elderly. No comprehensive data is available for the most 
senior national officials or for provincial-level leaders, but scattered data 
have been published for some provinces and cities (Table 3). These figures 
indicate that the age of senior local officials averages from 55 to 60 years, 
below their national counterparts. A majority of cadres in Shandong and 
Henan are younger than 45, but these data include large numbers of basic- 
level cadres. At county level and above in Shandong, the percentage under 
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TABLE 2 Age of Cadres (percentage) 


Young Middle-aged Old 

Nationwide 34.0 26.0 40.0 
Wuzhou City 

Heads/deputies of each unit 2.0 78.0 20.0 

Bureau Chiefs 3.0 83.0 14.0 


SOURCES: Calculated from Guangming Ribao, June 6, 1980, in FBIS, 113 (June 10, 1980), p. L8; Beijing 
Review, 31 (August 3, 1981), p. 3; Ia Kang Pao, April 3, 1982. 





TABLE 3 Age of Local Cadres 








Average Percentage 
Age Below 45 
Shandong 
whole province — 60.0 
county and above — 5.7 
prefectural and municipal 57 
Henan 
whole province 54.0 
Tianjin 
“leading cadres of boards and commissions” 55 = 
“most important” leading cadres 60 — 
Wuzhou 
“leadership group” 4G -— 
bureau chiefs/deputies 50 — 


SOURCES: Sixiang Jiefang (Ideological Liberation), (in Chinese), No. 1 published under the auspices of 
Guangxi Region Party Committee, January 5, 1980, in JPRS, 76052, China Report: Political Sociological 
and Military Affairs, No. 99 (July 16, 1980), pp. 103-107; Tyanjin Ribao, February 1, 1980; Hongqi 
(November 1980), in FBIS, 223 (November 17, 1980), pp. L20-L23; Radio Henan, June 13, 1980, in 
FBIS, 117 (June 16, 1980), p. P2; Radio Shandong, June 29, 1981, in FBIS, 127 (July 2, 1981), p. O2; 
Radio Shandong, August 12, 1981, in FBIS, 157 (August 14, 1981), p. O4. 
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45 years drops dramatically to 5.7%. If these figures are representative, they 
indicate that the problem of elderly officials may be only slightly worse at 
the national level than among senior leaders in the provinces. 

Generational age of party and state cadres can be inferred from Table 4. 
Not surprisingly, most cadres were recruited after 1949. Yer the age figures 
indicate that senior posts are mostly in the hands of those who joined before 
1949, with the largest single group entering from 1945 to 1949. Assuming 
that they were recruited when they were about 25 years old, they would now 
be 59 to 63, near or above the proposed retirement age of 60 for most 
cadres. This is in addition to the tens of thousands well over that age. 
Indeed, recent information indicates that some two million falling within 
this age group are now being or soon will be retired. 

A further characteristic of China’s defective personnel system is its failure 
to educate and train cadres in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of 
development. Education data has been published for the 11th Central Com- 
mittee, a group not necessarily representative of all party and state cadres 
(Table 5). If 50% of all party and state cadres “have only junior secondary 
education or above,’”® then the Central Committee cadre group has more 
years of education that do cadres as a whole. The figure is lower at provincial 
and county levels. In Shandong, for example, 40% of all cadres in the prov- 
inces were graduates of technical secondary schools or higher educational 
institutions, and at “county level and above” only 30% had secondary educa- 
tion.? These figures suggest the training and development problems facing 
China in its attempt to upgrade the civil service. 

Until recently, the bureaucracy has not concentrated its recruitment ef- 
forts on attracting China's intellectuals and specialists. When the class back- 
grounds of all party members was given in 1957, the figures revealed a 


TABLE 4 Number of Cadres Joining Ranks, by Year 


Numbers 

Joining 
Before 1937 10,000 
Before 1945 300,000 
Before 1949 7,000,000 
Before 1982 12,000,000 


SOURCE: Beijing Review, 3 (August 3, 1981), p. 3. 
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substantial peasant segment. It is likely that the presence of this group has 
declined and been replaced, first, by those with “worker” class backgrounds 
(party size doubled from 1966 to 1976, largely from among this group), and, 
more recently, by “intellectuals.”!° Data for 1980 from Wuzhou in Guangxi 
Province, further, provide the backgrounds of bureau chiefs and their depu- 
ties (Table 6). Most bureau chiefs were recruited from “basic level” leaders, 
and, further, from a “mid-level” cadre stratum. These were probably senior- 
ity promotions, distinguished from merit and specialist promotions, which 
together totaled only 16.6%. 

Officials are often recruited through personal relations networks, and 
have neither the aptitude, skills, or motivation to be productive organization 
members. In May 1981, for example, Changsha Municipality, authorized to 
recruit new public security personnel, offered jobs to sons of 14 cadres at 
and above section and bureau chief level, a case of “recruitment through the 
backdoor,” according to Radio Changsha."! 


TABLE 5 CCP Central Committee Members by Education, 1977 (percentage) 


University 25.7 
Military Academy 30.1 
Normal School 8.6 
Secondary School 18.4 
Primary School 10.4 
None 6.7 
Some Foreign Education 10.4 


SOURCE: Jurgen Domes, “China in 1977: A Reversal of the Verdict,” Asian Survey (January 1978), p. 8. 





TABLE 6 Background of Basic Level Leadership Groups, Wuzhou 1980 (percentage) 


Mid-level cadres 68.7 


Intellectuals/technicians 7.8 
Merit promotions (cadres demonstrating skill in implementing policies) 8.8 
Military transfers 8.2 
Other 6.5 


SOURCE: Sixiang Jiefang (Ideological Liberation), (in Chinese), No. 1, published under auspices of 
Guangxi Region Party Committee, January 5, 1980, in JPRS, 76052 (July 16, 1980), pp. 103-107. 
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Of these five sources of “bureaucratism,” China’s leaders can design rem- 
edies for some of them but not others. The effects of hierarchy can be 
reduced, but not eliminated. Individual personality of leaders is also basical- 
ly stable. Recognizing that leadership style is in large part personality based 
is the first step to “fitting” leaders to situations to increase leadership effec- 
tiveness in organizations. Changing the incentive system, redesigning “bu- 
reaucratic” organizations, and reforming the personnel system all are possi- 
ble, however, and form the core of the current reforms. 


Moral Education for Cadres: “Mass Line” 

Leadership Style 
The most important means of overcoming “bureaucratism” identified in 
many authoritative Chinese commentaries is further study of ideology—.e., 
moral education—which for state and party cadres means renewed study of 
the “mass line” theory of leadership. Studying and implementing the party’s 
correct style of leadership has been given prominent attention in the press, 
where it has also been noted that “administrative work style and party work 
style are basically the same thing, and unsavory administrative work style is 
the consequence of unsavory party work style.”!? The “mass line” theory of 
leadership style, then, applies to both party and administrative work. 

The correct leadership style appropriate for all party and state cadres is a 
part of the correct work style, the content of which has been summarized 
and discussed in many places. It includes the “Three Mair: Rules of Disci- 
pline” and the “Eight Points of Attention” among others. Western sociolo- 
gists and organization theorists have labeled this style the human relations 
approach, participative, or people oriented. The style values trust, honesty, 
and openness between superiors and subordinates in organizational hierar- 
chies and among colleagues. Close ties to the masses, relying on the masses, 
and demonstrating concern for their welfare are all part of the approach. 
Decision making should be shared and participative, leaders exercising their 
authority through friendly persuasion in a personal and comradely manner. 
Commandism or the use of coercion is expressly forbidden. Leaders should 
share the life and work of their subordinates to limit the effects of hierarchy. 
The Chinese leadership, then, seeks to educate state and party cadres in this 
correct style. 

The strong similarity between Maoist and current notions of mass line 
leadership and the human relations approach has been noted elsewhere.'> 
What has not been pointed out, however, is the implication of the similarity 
at micro-level, namely, that the “mass line” leadership theory is only a partial 
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theory of leadership because it is universalistic. It fails to recognize that 
effective leadership in an organization is Contingent upon the situation in 
which leadership is exercised. It seems unlikely that a single leadership style 
(participative) would be appropriate for all leadership situations in organiza- 
tions, yet this is precisely what the “mass line” theory asserts. In this sense, it 
is fundamentally deficient and needs to be amended. Leadership to improve 
organizational effectiveness is contingent upon the situation.'4 

The Maoist notion of “mass line” leadership is based on the assumption 
that everyone can be educated into the participative style of leadership, that 
man is basically malleable. Equally plausible, and conforming to leadership 
practice in China and elsewhere, is the assumption that leadership styles are 
personality based, and, because personalities differ widely, leadership styles 
vary as well. But because the personality of individuals is relatively stable, so 
too is leadership style. We should, therefore, be concerned less with trying to 
change personality-based styles than with identifying situations where differ- 
ent styles are effective, as in Fred Fiedler's contingency theory of leader- 
ship.?> 

Fiedler, following the accepted practice of most students of organization, 
identifies two different personality-based leadership styles which form the 
opposite ends of a leadership-style continuum. The first, resembling the 
mass line notion, is participative and people oriented. The other end of the 
continuum is directive and task oriented. A questionnaire to determine 
whether an individual is people oriented or task oriented has been widely 
used in many different cultures since 1967 with a high degree of consistency 
and validity. 

Leaders are then fitted into situations to maximize leadership effective- 
ness in the organization. Whether the situation is favorable to the leader 
depends on the following three variables: leader acceptance by subordinates; 
task structure; and power position of the leader. Leader acceptance measures 
the interpersonal relationship between leaders and followers. A crucial ques- 
tion is whether the leader is liked and trusted. As Fiedler points out: “The 
leader who is wholeheartedly accepted or who inspires complete and un- 
questioning loyalty in his followers needs no signs of rank and no organiza- 
tionally granted powers to get his men to do his bidding.”'!© Acceptance by 
subordinates, thus, can be either high or low. 

Another key situational dimension is task structure. Different leadership 
styles are effective for different tasks. Highly structured tasks are character- 
ized by verifiable decisions, clear goals, and few appropriate means to 
achieve the goals.!” 
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Position power in the organization is the final contingent variable. Mea- 
sures of position power include whether leaders can reward or punish mem- 
bers on their own accord, can recommend promotion or demotion, whether 
the group can depose leaders, and whether leaders enjoy special or official 
rank and status in real life which sets them apart from group members. In all, 
18 items have been developed to measure position power.!® 

Situations highly favorable to the leader are those in which leader accep- 
tance is high, tasks are clearly structured, and the organization gives great 
power to the leadership position. Extremely unfavorable situations are the 
reverse. Fiedler hypothesizes that task-oriented or directive leadership styles 
are effective for extremely favorable and unfavorable leadership situations, 
while people-oriented or participative styles are more effective for situations 
of intermediate favorableness. In numerous studies of this hypothesis, high 
correlations have been found in the predicted direction. 

I have argued that leadership styles are largely personality based. There is 
some: evidence that observers of Chinese politics, both within and outside 
China, recognize this link when they seek to distinguish the different styles 
of political leaders, such as the acknowledged difference between the styles 
of Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai. Mao's former colleagues, in "A Resolution 
on Some Questions in the History of Our Party,” for example, characterized 
Mao’s style as arbitrary, smug, impatient, and arrogant, and further, said that 
he was unable to accept criticism. Chang Guotao characterized Mao as 
“stubborn and proud,” “with a high regard for power.” He (Mao) achieved 
his end regardless of his means. He was tyrannical and deceitful.!9 Foreign 
observers also point to Mao's lack of concern for human relationships in his 
drive to accomplish his goals. Mao was intelligent, ruthless, unprincipled in 
the pursuit of goals, and merciless and manipulative with colleagues and the 
wider public alike. 

There is, thus, some measure of agreement on Mao’s style, which is seen 
as sharply contrasting to the style of Zhou Enlai. The official Chinese press 
now sees Zhou as an example of the participative style of leadership: learning 
from the masses, seeking their advice before making decisions, and asking 
for and listening to their opinions. This appraisal, while perhaps too simple, 
is not contradicted by the assessments of outside observers. Summarizing 
adjectives used to describe Zhou, Thomas Robinson lists the following: 
elastic, flexible and resilient, agile, but cool, logical, empirical and realistic, 
self-confident, and urbane. Zhou was perhaps most well known as a negotia- 
tor, mediator, messenger, and conciliator, especially during crises such as the 
Cultural Revolution.” If Zhou’s style was participative and people oriented, 
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it was nonetheless a /eadership style—a style of influencing and guiding, but 
through the use of persuasion. Both styles identified here are styles of lead- 
ing. 

These brief characterizations of two well-known Chinese leaders demon- 
strate that leadership styles, in spite of the theory, do vary considerably. 
Given this variation, it is implausible to suppose that one style is effective at 
micro-level in all organizations at all times. This is, however, what the official 
theory claims. The “mass line” theory of leadership recognizes no distinction 
between macro- and micro-level, and in this sense is deficient. Fiedler’s 
contingency approach is a micro-level theory of leadership which is useful 
for explaining and predicting leadership effectiveness in the millions of 
formal organizations into which China is organized--production and com- 
mercial units, schools, hospitals, and government departments. Unlike the 
“mass line” theory, it is not designed to explain leadership effectiveness in 
social systems, but adds a necessary new dimension, and should not be seen 
as replacing it. Each theory is, then, appropriate in its own sphere, and both 
spheres are crucial for the development of rational and responsive organiza- 
tions in China. 

The recent bureaucratic reforms, by introducing an administrative respon- 
sibility system, may have increased the position power in the organizations 
of some leaders. In so far as factory managers, for example, have highly 
favorable leadership situations, the contingency approach would suggest 
that a directive style is appropriate. In other organizations, such as research 
and professional bodies where leaders are much more coordinators and 
secretaries sharing expertise with their followers, a people-oriented style may 
be appropriate. In any case, the current reform of China’s bureaucracy re- 
quires revision of the universalistic official theory of leadership style at the 
micro-level to take into account different leadership situations. 


Law Enforcement and the Eradication of 
Corruption 
In addition to educating state and party cadres to adopt the approved leader- 
ship style, China's leaders are using coercive sanctions (law enforcement) to 
punish cadres for some “bureaucratic” malpractices. In 1981-82, this took 
the form of a nationwide campaign against a wide range of economic 
crimes, including corruption, embezzlement, speculation, smuggling, and 
bribery—characteristics of “degenerate” or “bureaucratic” state and party 
organs. 
Corruption (tan wz), as the term is used in contemporary China, includes a 
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wide range of behavior: embezzlement (wubi), smuggling (zousi), speculation 
(touji), fraud (gipian), and bribery (huilu). Corruption is one of many “viola- 
tions of financial and economic discipline,” which include retaining profits 
that ought to go to the state, tax evasion, and indiscriminate distribution of 
bonuses and wages, all targets in the current reforms. In this regard, the 
Chinese usage of “corruption” is broader than its English counterpart in 
which corruption, especially bureaucratic corruption, is usually defined as 
bribery. The different usage is in large part a product of different economic 
systems.”! In the West, private individuals can legally and legitimately accu- 
mulate sufficient resources to bribe state officials. This is extremely difficult 
in socialist China. The result is that corruption in China today not only 
means bribery but embezzlement or theft of state property to pay the bribes, 
as well. Individuals (usually officials) accumulate embezzled resources to 
bribe officials. 

China's reformers see the cause of corruption primarily as an ideological 
problem. Corrupt officials are those who have abandoned traditional party 
principles and socialist morality. For this reason, they propose continued 
moral education as the most appropriate long-term remedy to this bureau- 
cratic abuse. Chinese officials, however, do recognize the need for short- 
term measures, and for this reason have chosen to rely heavily on law en- 
forcement and coercive sanctions. 

Both the “Regulations Regarding the Punishment of Corruption” pro- 
mulgated in 1952 and the “Criminal Code” promulgated in 1979 outlaw 
specific forms of corruption, especially bribery. Serious corruption is punish- 
able by death, a punishment not only carried out in the past (two party 
officials in Tianjin were executed for corruption during the Three Anti’s 
campaign in 1952), but also in the current crackdown. In early 1983, county- 
level officials in Guandong province were executed for economic crimes. In 
addition, administrative rules and regulations govern the behavior of cadres 
and mandate a range of penalties for corrupt behavior. For many years, 
however, these laws and regulations were laxly enforced. A renewed effort to 
discipline state and party officials followed in the wake of the political 
upheavals of 1976, and in 1978 and 1979 many cases of corruption were 
reported in the press, including bribery to obtain services such as scarce 
housing in Shanghai.?? Although during this time Chinese leaders urged that 
the corruption laws be enforced, public security officials were apparently not 
permitted to investigate party members. Recent press reports paint a vivid 
picture of the lengths to which intermediate level cadres were prepared to go 
to protect subordinates, and the methods they have used. 
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The State Council emphasized the importance of the anti-corruption drive 
by issuing a circular in July 1981, banning the payment of “commissions,” 
which were labeled “de facto bribery,” and called for the laws on corruption 
to be enforced. The call was widely ignored, requiring the personal interven- 
tion of Zhao Ziyang and others in December 1981, after which hundreds of 
reports of prosecutions for corruption were published in the national and 
local press involving party members at the county, prefectural, and munici- 
pal levels. The criminal and administrative penalties for those convicted of 
corruption in my data ranged from demotions or reprimands, on the one 
hand, to execution, imprisonment, or dismissal from all party and state 
posts, on the other. There is, however, a de facto amnesty for crimes com- 
mitted before February 1980, when the “Guiding Principles on Inner-Party 
Political Life” were published. All of the cases published since December 
1981 in my data indicate that the offenses were still being committed after 
February 1980, further evidence of the resistance to earlier calls to obey the 
law. That the party Central Commission on Inspecting Discipline, in addi- 
tion to the state security apparatus, has had to deal with these cases is further 
evidence of their seriousness. 

More recently, the “Decision on the Severe Punishment of Serious and 
Harmful Economic Crimes,” passed by the Standing Committee of the Fifth 
National People’s Congress in February 1982, reaffirmed the leadership's 
intention to deal severely with cadres found guilty of economic crimes, 
including corruption. An amended criminal code specifies very stiff penal- 
ties, including death, for corruption and other offenses, such as smuggling 
and bribery. Senior reformers, then, have chosen law enforcement as a means 
of eliminating corruption. Yet it is obvious from a survey of published 
corruption cases that alleviating the shortage of commodity supplies is a 
more important long-term solution. 

Robert O. Tilman labels the practice of bribing officials to supply goods 
or services in short supply as “blackmarket bureaucracy,” a condition he 
finds prevalent in many developing countries. Most published cases in 
China in 1981-82 fit this model very well. Because of serious commodity 
shortages (the blackmarket in services, such as to procure university places 
or housing, also exists, but is not the focus of the 1981-82 campaign), 
officials with access to scarce commodities can sell them to the highest 
bidder in violation of state distribution and pricing policies. As reported in 
the press, this often involves officials acquiring commodities through em- 
bezzlement (or theft of state property) or through smuggling, especially in 
Guangdong, Fujian, and Zejiang, and then speculating in them.*4 Bribes are 
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paid to those whose protection is required—often (other) party and state 
officials. These reports indicate that syndicated corruption is widespread, 
with organizations being held together by personal relations (guanxi) and the 
pursuit of mutual interest. These networks, then, serve as an alternative 
market-based allocation system. 

Much of the corruption appears to be syndicated. In one case, for exam- 
ple, 115 cadres’ of a municipal mining bureau in Liaoning Province were 
involved, of whom 33 were cadres at and above section (ke) level, and 45 
were party members.?> Another case, involving speculation in motor vehi- 
cles, implicated 130 offices, departments, and factories, 95 government 
cadres, and 78 party members.”° As the Fujian Ribao pointed out: 


Almost all of the illegal and criminal activities in the economic field today are 
committed through collusion of insiders with outsiders and various connections. 
When we try to seize one person and make a breakthrough, we will touch an 
entire “network.”’?? 


Although the cases reported above were examples of corruption for private 
gain, they also served the interests of government and production units. 
These units obtained commodities and raw materials in short supply, and 
thus were better able to meet state quotas or realize higher profits. Many 
units, then, entered the blackmarket in order to fulfill state set priorities. 
Because corruption serves the interests of so many units in Chinese society, 
its eradication by law enforcement alone is all but impossible. 

While China's reformers believe that ideological impurity is the major 
source of corruption, they also acknowledge the role of supply shortages. “A 
number of units and individuals have made use of the contradiction between 
supply and demand to carry out illegal business activities,” NCNA pointed 
out in February 1982. In the capital construction field another report ob- 
served: 


Because the capital construction front is overextended, many projects found 
themselves in short supply of equipment and materials. This forced a number of 
construction units to resort to all sorts of means or tricks to achieve their goal. 
Thus the practice of barter and backdoor deals has become rampant. In some 
localities, even such despicable acts as stealing, cheating and swindling have 
occurred 8 . 


Official investigations have revealed that personal relations and bribery were 
used to secure materials in short supply. Besjing Ribao admonished cadres to 
be more careful: 


Some cadres hold that it is hard to avoid the “study of relationships” (guanxi) in 
the situation where materials are in short supply. This is a muddled idea. ... 
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At present the “study of relationships” is in vogue in many places. Whatever 
things one does one should have certain-‘relationships.” Otherwise one will meet 
with obstruction in everything and be unable to move a single step.” 


The report goes on to observe that officials took advantage of shortages of 
commodities to “hint at bribery,” and says that instances of bribery were 
found in the distribution of housing, university places, promotions, transfers, 
and wage increases. Sales personnel, storekeepers, purchasing agents, cash- 
iers, and accountants have all been identified in the official press as those 
most likely to engage in corrupt activities.2° The economic foundation of 
corruption in China is, then, clearly established. 

Corruption occurs, according to Tillman, when supply and demand are in 
disequilibrium. This is a dynamic state, depending on both sides of the 
equation, and must be distinguished from the view which sees corruption as 
simply a result of poverty or economic backwardness. Although official 
sources sometimes write as if corruption (or this type of “bureaucratism’”) is 
the result of poverty, they also recognize the supply/demand relationship. 

Chinese authorities propose increasing commodity supplies. by reducing 
stockpiles of scarce resources and by increasing production of those com- 
modities in short supply, both long-term strategies. They have also cut back 
on some capital construction projects, thus reducing the demand for materi- 
als. The eradication of this one aspect of “bureaucratism,” however, requires 
a multifaceted approach: law enforcement in the short-term, but economic 
development (coupled with moral education) in the long-term. China’s re- 
formers appear to be headed in this direction. 


Organization Design: Reorganizing the 

State Council 
In addition to moral education and law enforcement to overcome “bureau- 
cratism,” China’s reformers are proposing changes in the design of govern- 
ment organizations under the banner of “organizational simplification” 
(jingjian jigou). The leadership is attempting to reduce overstaffing and 
duplication, two characteristics of “bureaucratism” identified above, by 
abolishing some posts and departments, on the one hand, and by merging 
departments, on the other, a process already well underway in the State 
Council.4! To understand the significance of the current changes, it is neces- 
sary to understand the process of decision making in the State Council prior 
to the reforms. 

By the early 1960s the State Council had adopted an “overlord” system of 

decision making and ministerial supervision. Staff offices Gangongshi) for- 
mulated and coordinated policy, and supervised its implementation for 
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groups of ministries within their jurisdiction. Staff offices in turn took direc- 
tions from the party Central Committee through its Politburo and/or Secre- 
tariat. The State Council commissions, of which there were five related to 
economic matters in 1965, dealt with macro-planning decisions and inter- 
staff office group coordination. Nonetheless, the staff offices played a cru- 
cial role in the pre-Cultural Revolution State Council. 

During the Cultural Revolution, however, the staff offices played an in- 
creasingly less prominent role. Authorities ordered the merger of some min- 
istries and commissions, significantly reducing the size of the State Council. 
Decision-making power lay, in this period, with party authorities, and the 
system of staff offices supervising ministerial groups atrophied. With the 
exception of the Foreign Affairs Office, all other staff offices identified in 
1967 no longer appeared on organization charts of the State Council by 
1978. Indeed, by that time most outside observers saw the State Council as a 
very “flat” organization, with all 98 to 100 commissions, ministries, and 
subordinate organizations reporting directly to the premier and vice- 
premiers. 

Deng Xiaoping’s reappearance in 1973 saw a concerted effort to reorga- 
nize the State Council, and from 29 ministries end commissions reporting to 
it in 1975, the number grew to 52 by late 1981 (Table 7). In 1979-80, six 
new commissions were created with special functions in the economic 
realm: agriculture, energy, machine building, finance, foreign investment, 
and import-export control. These, together with the existing commissions, 
reestablished an “overlord” system by 1979-80, functioning as the old pre- 
Cultural Revolution staff office system.3? The commissions were responsible 


TABLE 7 State Council, 1965-82 


Number of 
Commissions and 
Year Mintstries 
1965 49 
1975 29 
1978 36 
1981 52 
1982 41 


SOURCES: J. C. F. Wang, Contemporary Chinese Politics, p. 102; Zhao Ziyang, “Guanyu guoyuyuanjigou 
gaigewentide baogao’ (Report on the Question of Reforming the State Council), Ta Kung Pao (March 9, 
1982), p. 3; and Zhao Ziyang, “Report to the 23rd Standing Committee of the Fifth National People’s 
Congress” (May 4, 1982), in Ta Kung Pao (May 5, 1982), p. 1. 
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for policy formulation and coordination within their jurisdictions, and each 
supervised a number of ministries (Table 8). The exact relationship, however, 
between commissions and ministries, and the jurisdictional boundaries 
among them has never been made clear. 





TABLE 8 State Council: The Economy, 1980-81 


Probable 
Year Number of Program Area 
Created Commissions Employees Supervised 
1952 Planning? 500 long-term plans 
1956 Economic 300 short-term plans 
chemicals 
textiles 
light industry 
1958 Capital Construction‘ 500 building materials 
(factories) 
Scientific & Technical’ 200 
1979 Agriculture agriculture 
agricultural machinery 
forestry 
1979 Finance finance 
banking 
commerce 
food 
1979 Foreign Investment 200 economic relations 
with foreign countries 
1979 Import/Export foreign trade 
1980 Energy coal 
electricity 
petroleum 
nuclear energy 
1980 Machine Building machine building 


SOURCE: Nicholas Ludlow, ed., China Business Manual, 1981 (Washington, D.C., National Council for 
U.S.-China Trade, May 1981). 

NOTE: Only the commissions in boldface type were retained in the 1982 reorganization of the State 
Council, when an additional commission (State Commission for Restructuring of the Economic System) 
was created, See Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), May 5, 1982, p. 1. 
Ministerial status since 1975. 

bMerged with Planning Commission in 1967; separated in 1978. 
‘Abolished in 1961; re-established in 1965; ministerial status in 1975. 
dAbolished late 1960s; re-established in 1977. 
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Key decision-making power for the economy was centralized in the hands 
of five heads of commissions, who were also vice-premiers and party Polit- 
buro/Secretariat members (Table 9). The organization of the party Secretari- 
at, reestablished in February 1980, followed closely the new State Council 
realignment, with Wan Li, Yu Qiuli, Yao Yilin, Gu Mu, and Fang Yi 
assigned to functional areas in the Secretariat corresponding to their State 
Council positions. Decision-making authority on a wide range of economic 
issues, then, flowed from the Politburo/Secretariat to the State Council 
commissions, and then to the ministries. Not all ministries, however, were 
supervised by State Council commissions. Some ministries, such as the Min- 
istry of Culture, were supervised by the party Secretariat either directly or 
through the relevant Central Committee Department. There was, then, con- 
siderable variation within the state structure. Nonetheless, the system was 
hierarchical, with commissions and the Secretariat having line authority in 
practice over the ministries. The overlapping roles of key decision makers in 
the economic realm is consistent with this interpretation. 





TABLE 9 Central Party and State Responsibilities, 1980-81 


Party State 
Responsible Secretariat Vice Premier/ 
Person Program Area Commission Head 
Wang Li Agriculture Agriculture 
Fang Yi Science, Technology, Science & Technology 
Education 
Wang Renzhong Culture, Propaganda 
Hu Qiaomu 
Yu Ziuli Economy, Planning Enerzy 
Yao Yilin Planning 
Gu Mu (a Vice Premier only) 
Yang Dezhi Defense 
Peng Chong Civil Affairs, United 
Front Work, 
Overseas Chinese 
Affairs 
Sung Renqiong Party Organization, 


Personnel Affairs 


SOURCE: Dongxiang (Trends), (Hong Kong), April 1980. 
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The changes announced in spring 1982 have effectively dismantled the 
1979-81 “overlord” system in the economic realm. The new State Council 
retains the Planning, Economic, and Scientific and Technology Commis- 
sions, with a vastly expanded brief going to the State Economic Commis- 
sion. It will absorb parts of the planning and policy coordination functions 
of the five abolished commissions—Agriculture, Energy, Machine Building, 
Finance, and Capital Construction. Long-term capital construction planning, 
however, will go to the State Planning Commission, while the management 
of capital construction projects will now be supervised by a new ministry. 
The hundreds of factories directly under the now-abolished Capital Con- 
struction Commission will presumably be attached to this new ministry.3> 

These changes make the State Economic Commission responsible for 
agriculture, industry, capital construction (short-term planning), railroads 
and transportation, finance and monetary affairs, some aspects of foreign 
trade, and the production of an annual national economic plan. In 1979 the 
same commission had only 300 employees, organized into five management 
support bureaus and six functional areas: agriculture, energy, heavy industry, 
light industry, and transportation.*4 

It is likely that the expanded commission will be unable to exert the same 
influence in the areas of policy formulation and coordination exercised by 
the five abolished commissions. The immediate prospect, then, is for these 
activities to be decentralized to the ministries. There is, however, a function- 
al need for centralized policy making and coordination by program area, 
which can be filled either by re-creating the staff office system as before the 
Cultural Revolution, or by using party organizations (the Secretariat and/or 
the Central Committee Departments) in this capacity. The latter move would 
violate the principal of separation of party and state, however, a principal the 
reforms tried to institutionalize. 

Reorganization of the state commissions (there are now seven) was only 
part of the 1982 reform package. In March 1982, Zhao Ziyang announced 
that the number of commissions and ministries would be reduced from 52 
to 39, which by May he revised upward to 41, indicating resistance on the 
part of some ministries. These changes trimmed the State Council staff, 
however, by approximately 17,000 (Table 10). The number of vice-premiers 
was reduced from 13 to two, with nine former vice-premiers becoming State 
Councillors (a post equivalent to vice-premier). They will sit with the premier 
and the two vice premiers on a new Standing Committee of the State Coun- 
cil. The functions of this group are unclear, but all or most of the State 
Councillors retain their positions as heads of commissions or ministries. The 
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TABLE 10 Changes in the Size of the State Council, 1982 


Pre-Reform Post-Reform 

Vice Premiers 13 2 
Ministries, commissions, and agencies 98 54 
Ministries and commissions 52 41 
Directly subordinate organizations 41 10 
Offices 5 3 
Temporary leading groups, offices, and 45 : 
committees 

Total Staff 49,000 32,000 
Department and bureau directors 5,000 na 


SOURCE: Zhao Ziyang, “Guanyu gouyuyuanjigou gaigewentide baogao” (Repor: on the Question of 
Reforming the State Council), Ta Kung Pao (March 9, 1982), p. 3; and Zhao Ziyang, “Report to the 23rd 
Standing Committee of the Fifth National People’s Congress" (May 4, 1982), in Ia Kung Pao (May 5, 
1982), p. 1. 

*“most abolished” according to March 1982 Report. 


creation of these new posts is presumably designed to gain the support of 
senior leaders for the reforms. 

The first stage of the reorganization involved merging or reorganizing 12 
commissions and ministries into six units with a significant reduction in total 
staff, and of numbers of “deputy’-level leaders at both ministerial and de- 
partmental levels (Table 11). The number of vice-ministers per department, 
for example, was reduced from 12 to three or four, a target that was 
achieved by May 1982 for all ministries except Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade, Public Security, and Foreign Affairs.>° 

This stage was followed by the merger of 13 ministries and commissions 
with 18 institutions directly under the State Council’s administration to form 
seven new ministries and commissions. Altogether four super-ministries 
were created from mergers, three new ministries were set up, and the names 
of seven ministries were changed. 

In order to assess the significance of the reforms, we must know the 
practical results of these changes. Unfortunately, published accounts of the 
reforms do not provide sufficient details. Were the reductions of “deputy’- 
level positions offset by increases of “advisors” or “assistants”? Has there 
been a real reduction, or like the vice-premiers, have the titles simply been 
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TABLE 11 First Stage of State Council Reorganization, 1982 


Pre-Reform Post-Reform 

Number of ministries and commissions 12 6 
Number of departments 180 112 
Number of ministers and vice ministers 117 27 
Number of vice ministers per department 12 3or4 
Total Staff 8,693 5,864 
Number of department directors and deputies 617 304 
Age 

of ministers 65 

of “leading cadres” | 57-64 

of department-level cadres 53-57 
Percentage with university education 

of “leading cadres” 31 48 

of department-level cadres 31 48 


SOURCE: Zhao Ziyang, “Guanyu guoyuyuanjigon gaigewentide baogao” (Report on the Question of 
Reforming the State Council), Ia Kung Pao (March 9, 1982), p. 3. 





changed? It is unclear, then, whether these changes are significant. If there 
has been a substantial reduction of officials at “deputy” level, this will force 
some measure of decentralization within ministries and departments. Over- 
centralization was singled out above as one characteristic of “bureaucrat- 
ism,” and these measures appear to be designed to shift decision making 
downward in government organizations. 

The reorganization also involves increasing functional rationalization by 
merging ministries with similar tasks. It can be expected to result in increas- 
ing efficiency (defined as the ratio of inputs to outputs) if the same policy 
output is accomplished with smaller staffs. Redundant cadres will either be 
retrained or sent down to supervise the implementation of reorganization 
policies at lower levels. 

Following the implementation of these policies in the State Council, 
efforts will be made to reorganize local government to reduce overstaffing 
and increase efficiency. Local units have already taken some measures during 
the past few years. In 1979, for example, several major cities abolished 
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“temporary” or “ad hoc” departments and bureaus, and returned redundant 
employees to their original units. Shumzhen Municipality in Guangdong has 
reduced by half the number of departments directly under municipal control 
by separating government organizations from production units. Published 
accounts of these reforms do not indicate any absolute reduction in the 
numbers of personnel, however. Staff members have simply been moved 
from one organization to another. Whether these measures will be adopted 
by other jurisdictions is, however, unclear. 

Reorganization is coupled with the introduction of a responsibility system 
for administrators and reform of the personnel system. If the new policies 
are carried out, ministers and department heads will be made accountable 
for their units, and individual progress through the civil service will be based 
on performance. We now turn to a discussion of these changes in the 
administration of the personnel system. 


Personne! Management: Reform of the 
Cadre System 
A final cluster of characteristics of “bureaucratism” includes malpractices 
such as nepotism, favoritism, and incompetence, features of the party and 
state personnel system. Abuses of personnel management are widespread in 
Chinese organizations and have received prominent attenticn in the press as 
part of the drive to reform China’s bureaucracy. 

In one recent recruitment drive, for example, many newly appointed secu- 
tity officials in Changsha were found to have prominent cadres as parents. 
Incompetence of senior staff in the Ministry of Petroleum, who failed to 
have operating instructions translated into Chinese or to heed the advice of 
experts, resulted in the collapse of an oil rig in the Bohai Gulf, with many 
deaths. In another case, 284 people died when an underground mine col- 
lapsed because of the incompetence of mining officials in Hubei. These 
abuses are coupled with the fact that authorities have not established an 
objective system of appraising work performance, continue to offer promo- 
tions to subordinates based mostly on seniority, and employ most cadres for 
life. The system, then, is in urgent need of reform. 

Two characteristics of the personnel system make reform particularly 
difficult and help to explain why the measures in this area are the least well 
developed of the recent reform campaign. First, there are no shortages of 
applicants for cadre positions. With security of tenure, high status, the high- 
est rewards offered by society, access to power, and access to scarce oppor- 
tunities such as higher education for family members, demand for cadre, 
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especially cadre-technician, places is very great. It is a buyer’s market, open 
to abuse. Second, the party has maintained control over China’s organiza- 
tional life at all levels by controlling the personnel process. Party control of 
personnel is symbolized in Barnett’s Ministry M by the personnel bureau of 
the Ministry being located just next door to the party branch office. Senior 
party leaders at all levels are first and foremost personnel managers. Any 
attempt to standarize and rationalize personnel administration may, then, be 
seen as a Challenge to party control. For these reasons, the reformers are 
treading cautiously in this area. The new policy, however, calls for reforms of 
recruitment and placement procedures; performance appraisal and pay pro- 
cesses; and in training and development of cadre resources. 

Recruitment to increase organizational efficiency requires. the develop- 
ment of valid job-related recruitment criteria. The criteria offered in the 
reforms highlight youth and expertise, but continue to emphasize political 
loyalty as an important quality for cadre employment. According to Zhao 
Ziyang’s report to the 22nd Standing Committee of the Fifth National 
People’s Congress, four types of cadres are to be dismissed from among the 
cadre ranks: (1) those who started their careers by joining the rebels closely 
following Lin Biao, Jiang Qing, and their ilk; (2) those with serious factional- 
ist tendencies; (3) those who joined in the beating, smashing, and looting 
during the Cultural Revolution; and (4) those who have seriously violated 
laws and discipline politically and economically in the past few years. Chi- 
nese authorities continue to value a politically reliable and responsive bu- 
reaucracy. The reforms outlined in previous sections, especially those entail- 
ing staff cuts, are being used to purge the bureaucracy of political 
undesirables. 

Of the other criteria, current policies give a central place to promoting 
more young and middle-aged officials to senior positions. Data presented 
above indicate that this has been accomplished in the first stage of the State 
Council reorganization. Retirement ages for many levels will be enforced, 
and veteran cadres will become advisors, or retire altogether, retaining at 
least in theory access to documents and reports, and the living conditions to 
which they were entitled as senior cadres (vehicles, housing, and medical 
care). The state will bear significant costs in the veterans’ retirement, offset 
by the overall staff reductions. These policies are important for increasing 
motivation within cadre ranks because they increase promotion opportuni- 
ties to senior positions. 

Finally, the new recruitment criteria reemphasize the importance of com- 
petence and specialized knowledge. These criteria have never been absent 
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from official consideration (“red” and “expert’’), but valid means of select- 
ing candidates using these criteria have only recently been developed. Tradi- 
tionally, of course, most state cadre posts are assigned through a national 
manpower plan administered by the state through the system of labor bu- 
feaus. This system is changing, however, as two recent examples make clear. 
Local jurisdictions are experimenting with “open recruitment” procedures. 

In 1981 the Chongqing Public Utilities Bureau advertised for a manager, 
deputy manager, and accountants for one of its subsidiaries, and after evalu- 
ating successful candidates during a six-month probationary period, six indi- 
viduals were offered permanent posts. In this case, however, the party branch 
of the Municipal Capital Construction Commission, which supervised the 
Utilities Bureau, objected to the six new rectuits, preferring its own, hired by 
traditional methods. The Party Central Committee overruled the local Capi- 
tal Construction Commission, and allowed the experiment to proceed.*® 

In a second case, the Gansu Investment and Trust Company hired new 
employees on the basis of the results of a competitive recruitment examina- 
tion.” The new employees, all middle school graduates, were not registered 
with the local labor bureau, and could resign at will, or be fired. Officials 
who carried out these experiments claim improved organization efficiency as 
a result of these new procedures. More importantly, they seem to have the 
blessing of central authorities as well. Since the party maintains control over 
the “open recruitment” exercises, these procedures may be adopted by other 
units. 

China’s reformers are also seeking to motivate cadres by improving the 
performance appraisal and reward processes. These two areas are closely 
linked, for rewards must be tied to performance in order to motivate work- 
ers to increase productivity. This connection has long been recognized in 
China by the slogan “distribution according to work.” What is new, how- 
ever, is the use of a much wider range of rewards and punishment. Managers 
and administrators are now authorized to use a wider range of negative 
incentives to discipline undesirable behavior. The press has reported, for 
example, reductions in salary grades for officials who misallocated housing 
in Tianjin, and for cadres found guilty of corruption in Anhui.3® There is 
increasing willingness to fire derelict, absentee, and incompetent cadres, 
with the proviso that they “must be provided with the opportunity to earn a 
living.” 

Leaders have demonstrated much less flexibility on the reward end of the 
incentive continuum, however. While allowing that “necessary privileges” 
are essential to motivate senior leaders,?? press reports point out that China is 
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a poor country and cannot carry out a major reform of its wage system. 
Because cadres believe they are underpaid, they do less work—a “hired hand 
mentality.” This discontent has prompted authorities to set up grades for 
professionals within cadre ranks and to revise salary levels for teachers and 
medical workers, among others. 

Increasing cadre motivation requires that these rewards and punishments 
be linked to performance through a periodic and reliable performance ap- 
praisal process. Research in the West has found that appraisal processes 
based on objective criteria (with verifiable specific goals, mutually agreed 
upon by supervisors and subordinates), and a regular feedback process, are 
the most effective methods for improving worker performance. Supple- 
menting these appraisals with peer evaluations will increase the accuracy of 
the appraisal. 

China has adopted parts of this system, relying at least in theory on 
“democratic assessment” of cadre performance by peers. Authorities have 
not, however, given high priority to standardizing performance appraisal 
Criteria nor to developing objective measurable goals. The party assumes the 
prerogative of determining these criteria, which may explain why so little has 
been done in this area. The press, however, has expressed an interest in the 
topic, which reflects the concerns of specialists within the cadre system. At 
issue is the relative weight to be given to experience of older specialists 
compared to the formal qualifications of younger professionals in promo- 
tion exercises. In any case, an adequate performance appraisal system is a 
matter of high priority for increasing the efficiency of China's cadres. The 
need, at least, is recognized. 

Training and development of cadres is the final part of Zhao’s March 
1982 personnel reform package. Training is necessary not only to upgrade 
the technical and managerial capabilities of state and party cadres, but to 
improve morale by opening up to the lower ranks of the service the possibili- 
ty of further promotion. Since 1979 the press has reported that hundreds of 
thousands of cadres have undergone some form of management or technical 
training, the content or effectiveness of which is difficult to assess. Impor- 
tant management training programs have been established at Fudan Univer- 
sity in Shanghai and at the National Center for Industrial Science and Tech- 
nology Management and Development in Dalian. Presumably one of the 
functions of the new State Commission on Restructuring of the Economic 
System will be to implement a cadre training program, perhaps along the 
lines suggested by Zhao, centered on a work/study rotation process. Little 
else can be said at this time except to point out that the effectiveness of 
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training programs is difficult to measure. Traditionally, advocates of training 
programs cite the numbers put through training as evidence of their effec- 
tiveness. A better measure relies again on the performance appraisal process, 
seeking improved group or individual performance after training. Such data 
are not at present available for training programs. 


Conclusion 

The discussion of the reform of the personnel system has highlighted the 
technology of personnel administration, but skirted around a central propos- 
al, the reinstitution of a responsibility system for administrators, perhaps the 
central feature of Zhao’s March 1982 package. Implementation of a respon- 
sibility system for state and party cadres has certain implications for China’s 
bureaucracy. First, power must be decentralized within departments, bu- 
reaus, and sections to give heads of these units the means to make decisions 
within their jurisdictions (not vetoable by subordinates) and the means to 
implement the decisions for which they will be responsible. Clearly defined 
areas of responsibility are, thus, a precondition for such a system to be 
workable. Skilled manpower and adequate financial resources must be made 
available to managers to meet their responsibilities without having to rely on 
the “blackmarket,” “going through the back door,” or “the study of person- 
al relationships.” This means, in addition, that within a standardized and 
sufficiently wide incentive framework, managers must have control over the 
administration of rewards and punishments to motivate subordinates. Re- 
form of the universalistic theory of leadership is also necessary to legitimize 
the directive, task-oriented leadership that may be required in some situa- 
tions. Finally, implementation of a responsibility system for managers re- 
quires that there be an adequate means of assessing, rewarding, and punish- 
ing their performance. 

As we have seen, the new policies address only some of these concerns. 
These requirements indicate some of the constraints which reform of “bu- 
reaucratism” will face in China. First, scarcity of material and human re- 
sources is likely to undermine efforts to prevent corruption and to imple- 
ment reforms of the personnel system. Chinese authorities recognize that 
increasing the supply of scarce commodities is one way to tackle the prob- 
lem of corruption. Increasing supply is probably more feasible than reducing 
demand, given the needs of China’s ambitious modernization program. Ef- 
forts to upgrade the existing level of human resources through training and 
education programs are also being undertaken, but are competing for fund- 
ing with other programs. Chinese authorities have demonstrated a keen 
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interest in improving the quality of technical education, the first step toward 
maximizing human resources. The study of management practices to in- 
crease efficiency is receiving increasing attention, as well. 

Second, the failure of leaders in China to admit the inadequacies of the 
official administrative theory of leadership prevents the legitimate use of 
more directive, task-oriented types of leadership in appropriate situations. 
Especially in work organizations, which put leaders in a wide variety of 
leadership situations, reform in this area is required to increase efficiency. 

Third, work organizations in China will continue to be faced with the 
imperative of the party’s need for political control over their organizations. 
This has expressed itself on a more general level by the need of the post- 
1976 government to reemploy cadres purged during the Cultural Revolution 
decade, resulting in serious overstaffing. Further, Chinese authorities are 
using the reforms described above to continue to remove political undesira- 
bles from among the employees of the administrative machine. The recent 
removal of four officials of the Tianjin Aquatic Products Bureau, for exam- 
ple, although reported as part of the administrative simplification exercise, 
was also explained in political terms—the dismissed officials had joined 
rebel organizations during the Cultural Revolution and persecuted veteran 
cadres. The recruitment criteria outlined above make it clear that officials 
who rose to power during the Cultural Revolution, who engaged in “beat- 
ing, smashing, and looting,” and who have since the Cultural Revolution 
sabotaged party policies, will be removed as part of current attempts to 
reform the bureaucracy. The reforms, then, must be seen in this political 
context. They serve the dual purpose of purging the state and party appara- 
tus of political undesirables and of streamlining organizations to increase 
efficiency. 

At the organization level, the party will continue to exercise control over 
personnel administration, for it is through its control of the recruitment, 
reward, and appraisal processes that party supervision is maintained. The 
continuing need for political loyalty and responsiveness seriously constrain 
the development of more rational, objective, and performance-based criteria 
necessary for efficiency in these areas, and can be seen as a major constraint 
on the reform of the bureaucracy. 

A fourth constraint on the ability of Chinese authorities to reform the 
bureaucracy is the pursuit of unit interests which characterizes bureaucratic 
behavior in China. Production and government units are competing with 
each other, conserving resources, and attempting to expand their own do- 
mains. Officials are encountering difficulty in the eradication of corruption 
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because, for example, unit interests are involved. Factories and other units 
are acquiring needed resources to fulfill state targets thrcugh the use of 
illegal but necessary strategies. 

Finally, the pervasiveness of informal organization, networks of personal 
relations (gvanxi), and factions within the bureaucracy will hamper any at- 
tempt to reform it. Protection of relatives, friends, colleagues, and class- 
mates has already undermined the campaign against corruption among se- 
nior cadres. Personnel administration, crucial for increasing organizational 
efficiency, has also been abused in this regard. Personal lovalty and use of 
personal connections have characterized the recruitment, appraisal, and 
training processes. | 

Although improving administrative efficiency is not the only goal of 
China’s leadership, it is among the most important. Leadership and manage- 
ment skills directly influence the operation of organizations, and have a 
major impact on organizational effectiveness. Misallocation of resources, 
and the planning errors which they entail, are products of the “black-mar- 
ket” economy, and impair efficiency. Eradication of corruption, then, is 
directly linked to improving efficiency within China’s organizations. Reorga- 
nization to decentralize, on the one hand, and to functionally rationalize, on 
the other hand, also improves organizational capacity. Finally, performance- 
based recruitment, appraisal, and training programs are a necessary compo- 
nent of efficient organization. China’s leaders recognize the problem and are 
responding to it in most areas. They face considerable resistance, however, 
and the success of the reform effort remains in doubt. 
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BRUNEI 
The ASEAN Connection 


Donald E. Weatherbee 





Although no formal mechanism for accession has yet 
been announced, it is expected by Brunei and its future partners that the 
Sultanate will become the sixth member of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) in 1984, after it obtains full sovereignty over its 
external affairs.! The characteristic ASEAN decision-making process of for- 
mal and informal consultations (musyawarah) leading to consensus (mufakat) 
is in full train. Brunei’s candidature was announced at the June 1981 annual 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers meeting in Manila. Brunei was invited as an 
“observer” and was represented by the Sultan’s brother, Prince Mohammad 
Bolkiah, who is the Perdana Wazir and probably will be Brunei’s first For- 
eign Minister. In his address to the conference, Prince Mohammad stated 
that it was the hope of Brunei that the question of its membership in 
ASEAN could be favorably resolved once independence was achieved.? If 
the statements of ASEAN leaders to date are any guide, there would appear 
to be little doubt that when Brunei makes its application, it will be accepted. 
In fact, membership in ASEAN may be the sine qua non of Brunei's indepen- 
dence. 

Brunei’s inclusion in ASEAN will mark the first enlargement of the group 
since the original five (Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines) signed the Bangkok Declaration in 1967. Brunei is not the only 
potential member. Sri Lanka has openly campaigned for membership, to the 
private distress of ASEAN leadership. Although questions of geographic 
proximity are raised concerning Sri Lanka’s would-be ASEAN role, it would 
seem that other considerations are more significant in determining the gen- 
erally negative reactions in ASEAN. Papua New Guinea too is associated 
with ASEAN, but its prospects for full membership, even if it desired, would 
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not seem bright. Brunei as a candidate, however, seems to have all of the 
qualifications. Geographically it is part of the Malaysian-Indonesian core 
area in Southeast Asia. Culturally it is Malay—in Islam, language, and cus- 
toms. Most importantly, the perception in Indonesia and Malaysia is that 
regional security and stability require Brunei’s incorpozation into the 
ASEAN framework. Brunei’s candidate status is primarily a function of 
political necessity, economic and cultural criteria being secondary. 

The country itself is a mini-state with petroleum punch. Once one of the 
greatest of the archipelago Malay states, Brunei’s history from the 17th to 
the 19th centuries was one of incremental partition until finally, in 1888, the 
Sultanate, largely confined to its present borders, accepted a British protec- 
torate as the only way to forestall absorption into either Brocke’s Sarawak or 
the domains of the North Borneo Company. This was followed in 1904 by 
the appointment of a British Resident to advise the Sultan in all matters 
except Islamic law and Malay custom. The Resident became a High Com- 
missioner under the 1959 Agreement which was amended in 1971 to pro- 
vide for full internal self-government. 

Brunei has a land area of 2,226 square miles not wholly contiguous. The 
northern district of Temburong (503 square miles) is separated from the rest 
of the state by the projection to Brunei Bay of that part of Sarawak’s Fifth 
Division known as Limbang. This approximately one thousand square miles 
was grabbed by the second Raja Brooke in 1890, after the protectorate had 
been established. The cession was never acceded to by the Brunei govern- 
ment. The issue was raised in 1967 by Sultan Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin, and 
after his abdication, by his son, the present Sultan, Sir Muda Hassanal Bol- 
kiah, 29th in the line, who forcefully and publicly reasserted Brunet’s claim 
to Limbang in a 1970 radio address in which he stated: “Brunei and Lim- 
bang are not separated because Limbang belongs to Brunei.”3 Bruneian 
maps do not show any boundary between Brunei and the Limbang district 
of Sarawak. 

Brunei's population according to the 1981 census is only 192,000, some 
34,000 fewer than the 1980 population estimate based on extrapolations 
from the 1971 census figure of 136,000.4 About one-quarter of the popula- 
tion is ethnic Chinese of whom more than 30,000 are stateless. The ex- 
change of notes that accompanied the 1979 Treaty of Cooperation and Friend- 
ship between Britain and Brunei detailing independence arrangements 
included an understanding that once British responsibility tor British pro- 
tected persons in Brunei is terminated, those who have permanent residence 
in the state will continue to have residence and will be granted International 
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Certificates of Identity for travel purposes. Nevertheless, some unease exists 
in the Chinese community given Brunei's stringent nationality law and limits 
on property rights. Already those who can afford it are emigrating. There has 
been some concern expressed that a post-independence flight of Chinese to 
Singapore might “erode ASEAN’s multi-racial cohesiveness.”° On the other 
hand, given Brunei's limited population and continued reliance on immi- 
grant labor, there seems little logic for the adoption of policies that would 
alter arrangements of long standing to the disadvantage of a minority that 
plays a vital role in the economy and labor force. 

The people of Brunei have the highest per capita income in the ASEAN 
region, more than US $11,000 per year. This figure, of course, only illus- 
trates Brunei's relative wealth and small population, not income distribution. 
In a series of five year plans, major investments have been made in a social, 
welfare, and economic infrastructure that has significantly changed Brunet 
society. The current 1980-84 plan calls for expenditure of B $1,700 million, 
more than double the B $760 million in the 1975-79 plan. (The Brunei 
dollar is at par with the Singapore dollar and is worth approximately US 
$.48.) There is some subsidy support for lower prices for food and fuel. 
More showy projects include a new stadium, which will hold a quarter of the 
total population at one seating, and the new royal palace. Brunet’s transpor- 
tation and communications links have been extended with the deep water 
port at Muara and a new airport, with a 12,000-foot runway, at Bandar Seri 
Begawan, the capital. Royal Brunei Air operates an expanding number of 
regional routes with Boeing 737s. By the end of 1983, Brunei, which already 
has color television, will have a ground station giving it satellite transmission 
capabilities. Still, Brunei’s wealth cannot be absorbed in Brunei and the 
government runs huge annual surpluses larger than annual expenditures. An 
international Investment Advisory Board recommends the foreign invest- 
ment of these surpluses. 

Brunei’s wealth is the product of the activities of Brunei Shell Petroleum, 
in which the government of Brunei holds a 50% share of the equity. Since the 
first well started pumping at the Seria field in 1929, BSP has produced nearly 
1.7 million barrels of oil. Its reserves are given as more than 1.6 million 
barrels.” At current rates of production of about 180,000 barrels per day, this 
is more than a twenty-year reserve. Production is below its highest rate of 
268,000 b/d in 1979. The cuts resulted in a 27% drop in production between 
1980 and 1981. The decision to reduce output seems to have been based on 
both market considerations (the oil glut) and the government's already exist- 
ing huge surplus of revenue. Although Brunei by OPEC standards is a fairly 
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small producer (twenty-third in the world), unlike many petroleum states 
Brunei has no need for current extra income. Many of BSP’s offshore fields 
have natural gas associated with oil, and according to BSP this decade will 
be dominated by gas interests. The gas from the offshore wells is pumped to 
the world’s largest liquification plant at Lumut, jointly owned by the Brunei 
government, Brunei Shell, and Mitsubishi. More than five million tons of 
liquid natural gas (LNG) a year are exported to Japan on a twenty-year 
contract (through 1992). Brunet is, after Indonesia, Japan’s major supplier of 
natural gas. Brunei's gas reserves are estimated to be 10° cubic feet or an 
energy equivalent greater than its oil reserves. 

In 1980, Brunei’s total exports were valued at B $9.7 billion, of which oil 
and natural gas accounted for 99%. The crude oil exports went to nine 
customers in the following percentages: Japan (59%); Singapore (10.5%); 
United States (10.4%); South Africa (7.8%); Thailand (6.4%); Philippines 
(1.7%); and Australian and New Zealand each at less than 1%. Although 
Japan continues to be the largest single importer of Brunei crude, its share 
has been declining while the ASEAN share has increased. Furthermore, it 
remains to be seen whether eventual ASEAN and U.N. membership will lead 
to the termination of crude oil sales to South Africa. The value of Brunei’s 
oil exports has tripled since 1978, a function of price increases, not volume. 
All exported LNG goes to Japan and in 1980 was worth B $3 billion. 

Brunei has been running ever-increasing balance-of-trade surpluses de- 
spite the necessary importations for the development programs, as Table 1 
demonstrates. For the first three quarters of 1981, the surplus was B $800 
million less than in the comparable period of 1980. This reflects ot! produc- 
tion cutbacks. In 1981, Singapore succeeded Japan as Brunei's major import 
country of origin, followed by Japan, the U.S., and the United Kingdom. 

It was the issue of Brunei’s wealth in the regional setting that led to the 
collapse of an earlier decolonization scheme that would have had Brunei 
entering the Malaysian Federation with Sabah and Sarawak in 1963. Brunei, 
aware of the offshore oil and gas potential, did not want to turn over to 
Kuala Lumpur at the end of a decade the revenue from the exploitation of 
its mineral resources. It should be remembered that at this time Malaysia's 
own petroleum resources had yet to be explored, so that the question of the 
division of revenue between the central government and the state was impor- 
tant. The differences between the parties have been trivialized as a dispute 
over rank and precedence of the then ruling Brunei Sultan, Sir Omar Ali 
Saifuddin, among the Malay potentates. This interpretation can still rouse 
anger as in late 1981, when Tunku Abdul Rahman, who as the Malaysian 
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Year Imports Exports Trade Balance 
1975 648,856,668 2,494,805 ,866 1,845,949,198 
1976 642,529,532 3,239,150,975 2,650,621,443 
1977 680,407,559 3,999,976,635 3,319,569,076 
1978 639,246,103 4,195,209,695 3,555,963,592 
1979 862,082,803 5,796,490,159 4,934,407,356 
1980 1,230,595,450 9,852,936,235 8,622,340,785 


SOURCE: Brunei, Statistics of External Trade 
NOTE: Exports include reexports. 


Prime Minister at the time, almost casually remarked in his Star (Penang) 
newspaper column that the negotiations with Brunei failed because Sir Omar 
wanted to be the Head of State (Yang Dipertuan Agung). The Brunei gov- 
ernment retorted that the reason was that Brunei had not wanted to be a 
tribute-paying dependency of Malaya. Although Sir Omar abdicated in 
1967, he has remained a very influential figure in the state. 

At the same time that Brunei was discussing federation with Kuala Lum- 
pur, traumatic internal political developments occurred. An experiment in 
representative government saw A. M. Azahari’s Partai Rakyat Brunei (PRB) 
emerge as the dominant popular political force in the state. The PRB’s 
leadership differed sharply with the Sultan over Brunei's future (the PRB 
calling for immediate, unilateral independence) and internal constitutional 
arrangements. In December 1962, the PRB rebelled and aided by the Ten- 
tara Nasional Kalimantan Utara (North Kalimantan National Army), with its 
Indonesian connections, briefly seized BSP facilities at Seria. Under the 
terms of the 1959 Agreement, the British quickly intervened and crushed the 
revolt. The Sultan sternly put an end to open politics, banned the PRB, and 
declared a “State of Emergency” that has remained in force through biennial 
renewals. The events of 1962-63 and their aftermath left lasting marks on 
Brunei's politics. It explains in part the great value that the Sultanate placed 
on the British security link (and consequent reluctance to move towards 
independence); the suspicion held in Brunei about the ultimate motives of its 
neighbors; and the absence of democratic institutions. As Brunei moves to 
independence in an ASEAN framework, the kinds of fears which buttressed 
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absolutist isolation are giving way to greater confidence in a Bruneian identi- 
ty in a friendly regional environment. Without ASEAN, it might have been 
different. 

Brunei was set on a Course towards independence under the twin pres- 
sures of Malaysian hostility and British policy. The Malaysians directed a 
two-pronged political attack against the Sultanate. They attempted to “de- 
stabilize” the regime through poorly disguised clandestine assistance to the 
exiled and illegal PRB, and at the same time belabored the British in the 
U.N.’s Fourth Committee for its colonialism and had the issue of Brunei's 
independence inscribed on the agenda, despite Brunei’s protests. Malaysian 
policy towards Brunei up to the death of Prime Minister Tun: Abdul Razak 
in Januaty 1976 was complicated by personal antagonisms; but more basi- 
cally, it can be argued that Kuala Lumpur had an implicit interest in the long 
run to complete the federation, realistically fearful of the impact of an 
independent Brunet on separatist tendencies in Sarawak and Sabah or the 
possible spill-over effects of politics in Brunei into the politics of East 
Malaysia. The vigor of the Malaysian campaign to change the Brunei status 
quo, together with Malaysia’s enthusiastic support for Indonesian interven- 
tion in East Timor, led to some speculation that as a “potential security 
threat,” Brunei might become Malaysia's “Timor.”9 

The Malaysian pressure on Brunet and in the U.N. was congruent with the 
British government’s desire to terminate its semi-colonial ro:e in Southeast 
Asia and, in the framework of the drawdown of its military strength East of 
Suez, reduce its political commitments. As the British tried to hasten negoti- 
ations with the Sultanate over termination of the protectorate to the tempo 
of Malaysian-sponsored U.N. resolutions calling for Bruneian independence 
and self-determination, the sticking issue was security. Brunei’s unwilling- 
ness to sever the British tie stemmed in part from its perception of the 
deterrent nature of the physical presence of British military strength chiefly 
represented by the British-officered, thousand-man-strong Gurkha (Nepa- 
lese) battalion based in Seria to defend the oil installations. The Sultanate 
picks up the annual bill of more than B $5 million.a year. The Gurkha’s 
came in 1962 and have remained, but the 1971 Amended Agreement 
changed the functional security relationship. Article III stated that subject to 
consultation, defense and security were tasks to be shared, but that “internal 
public order” was a matter of concern only to the public security forces of 
the Sultan. In the case of an external threat, the British commitment was 
only one to “consult together to determine what means should separately or 
jointly be taken.”!° The actual deployment of the Gurkhas is historically 
conditioned by the events of 1962, which were a matter of internal order 
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then covered by the 1959 Agreement. Their actual military role since 1971 is 
problematical although they might have symbolic value.!! After tough nego- 
tiations it was announced officially on June 30, 1978, that Brunei would 
become fully independent at the end of 1983, assuming complete responsi- 
bility for its own foreign affairs and defense; the Gurkhas are to be with- 
drawn by September 1983. 

Brunei has sought to fill the defense gap by quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly strengthening its own forces. The two battalions of the Royal Brunei 
Malay Regiment, raised in 1961, are to be augmented by a third infantry 
battalion and a prospective composite artillery regiment. As a sweetener to 
the 1978 decision, the British pledged $75 million to reequip the RBMR. 
Actually the British financial contribution is only a small fraction of Brunei's 
defense spending. Although the figures are tightly held, it is estimated that at 
least a third of Brunei’s expenditures are on defense. From a level of B $100 
million in 1975, spending reached B $500 million in 1981. In the five years 
1978-82, nearly B $2 billion will have gone to acquire modern weapons 
systems such as the British “Rapier” missiles, fast-attack naval craft carrying 
the French Exocet missiles, helicopter gun ships armed with Swiss 81 mm 
air-to-ground rockets, and Scorpion tanks. Brunei’s defense spending as a 
percentage of its budget is the highest in the ASEAN region. 

Even though money might not be any object in Brunei's security plan- 
ning, the demographic reality is that there is a very small human pool from 
which indigenous forces can be drawn. Already the role of women in the 
defense forces is increasing, but the limits to expansion of personnel given 
the other claims on the labor force is a real constraint. One partial solution ts 
recruitment of mercenary forces. Today, a substantial part of fixed installa- 
tion security is provided by a privately recruited force of Gurkhas, freeing 
the RBMR soldiers for other duties. Also there remains in Brunei some hope 
that it might still be possible to work out an arrangement that would pro- 
long the presence of the Gurkha battalion or, failing that, to maintain some 
sort of British defense commitment, at least in a general way. The analogy of 
the Five Power Defence Agreement comes to mind. 

The best guarantee of Brunei’s security is to be found in the kind of 
international order in which it will become independent. Malaysia was not 
the only interested party in the evolution of Brunei politics. Post-Sukarno 
Indonesia shuddered at the prospect of any kind of radical regime emerging 
in Bandar Seri Begawan and was not particularly happy with Kuala Lum- 
pur’s backing of the PRB even if Kuala Lumpur thought it could control the 
outcome. Indonesia would not tolerate any Brunei regime that might be- 
come the base for subversive acts against Indonesia. Nor did Indonesia 
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endorse any kind of Malaysian federation solution to the decolonization 
question. Jakarta made it clear to Malaysia at an informal Heads-of-Govern- 
ment meeting at Labuan in May 1978 that Indonesia wanted Brunei to be 
discussed first in the context of regional security and stability. Although 
Indonesia denies any desire to interfere in Bruneian affairs, Indonesia never- 
theless claims to be one of the countries responsible for security in the 
ASEAN area, including Brunei. In this role Jakarta indicated that it was 
prepared to provide training for Brunei security forces in a way “to contrib- 
ute to the creation of a good atmosphere for political development in 
Brunei.” !? 

From the outset Indonesia has made it plain that its preřerence was for 
Brunet’s inclusion in ASEAN. Reportedly, President Suharto had that mes- 
sage conveyed to the Sultan in June 1978, via Singapore’s Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew. Closer ties were forged during the Sultan's “unofficial” visit 
to Jakarta in April 1981. Senior Indonesian officials were quoted as assuring 
Brunei of its support for ASEAN membership, describing the Sultan’s visit 
as “very significant in shaping a regional order based on peace, stability, and 
harmonious relations.”!3 Perhaps with memories of “confrontation” in 
mind, the Sultan was not accompanied by any British advisors on his Jakarta 
trip. Prince Mohammed Bolkieh in his address to the 1981 ASEAN Foreign 
Minister's meeting took special note of the “firm support” given to Brunei’s 
ASEAN membership by President Suharto. 

Indonesian sponsorship of Brunei's independence in an ASEAN frame- 
work works to Brunei’s advantage diplomatically as it redefines its relation- 
ship with Malaysia in a process that has moved forward surprisingly rapidly 
and positively. It is to the credit of Malaysia’s former Prime Minister, Datuk 
Hussein Onn, that past irritations have been resolved. When his government 
took office in 1976, he had not been involved in the events scarring Brunei- 
Malaysian relations. Furthermore, even though Sir Omar had abdicated, 
Datuk Hussein was aware of his continued great influence end sensitive to 
the issues of personal relations. While continuing to press for decoloniza- 
tion, the Malaysian PM sought to establish a viable relationship with Brunei 
based on mutual interest and political equality. The efforts were rewarded 
when Foreign Minister Rithauddin went to Brunei in February 1979, after 
the independence agreement had been signed, to convey Malaysia’s desire 
for a new era of friendship with the Sultanate. This was the frst official visit 
of a Malaysian federal minister since the 1968 coronation of Sultan Sir 
Muda Hassanal and was viewed in Brunei as “a historic gesture of good- 
will’!4 (Hussein Onn, himself, was invited to Brunei for the wedding of the 
Sultan’s sister in July 1979). The initial Malaysian “wooing” of Brunei 
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reached its climax when the Sultan traveled to Malaysia in July 1980 for the 
installation of the new Yang Dipertuan Agung, his “Polo diplomacy” part- 
ner, the Sultan of Pahang. During this visit, the first in 17 years by a Brunei 
ruler, the Sultan had four days of discussion with Malaysian officials that 
established a satisfactory basis for a pattern of social, economic, and politi- 
cal exchanges that in the space of a few short months made Malaysia an 
important partner of Brunei, not an adversary. 

With respect to inter-Borneo relations, a significant event was the visit to 
Bandar Seri Bagawan in March 1981 by the Sarawak Chief Minister Tan Sri 
Abdul Rahman Yakub. It was described as memorable, opening “a new 
chapter in the history of the two states.”!5 It occurred just before Yakub 
stepped down as Chief Minister, but he was accompanied on the visit by his 
designated successor, Datuk Amar Taib Muhammad, formerly Federal Ter- 
ritory Minister in the central government. The Yakub visit marked the end 
of an era of official hostility between Brunei and Sarawak that began in 
1970, when Yakub, the newly named Chief Minister, scornfully rejected the 
Limbang claim, after which Brunei cut off Sarawak’s overland connection to 
the district. 

The Malaysian ring was closed with an exchange of visits between Sa- 
bah’s Chief Minister, Datuk Harris Salleh, and the Brunei Sultan. Datuk 
Harris attended the thirty-fifth birthday celebration for the Sultan in August 
1981. This visit was reciprocated by the first official visit of a Brunei Sultan 
to a Malaysian state the next month. More informal relations with Sabah’s 
Chief Minister exist in the form of business enterprises in which both the 
Brunei royal family and the Sabah leader have interests. The symbol of 
Borneo reconciliation may be seen in the “Friendship Road,” which will be, 
when completed, the first road through Brunei, linking Sarawak and Sabah. 
The road is, according to Sabah’s Datuk Harris, an example of East Malaysia 
and Brunei assisting each other, “in the spirit of ASEAN.” 

A series of Malaysia-Brunei technical and administrative exchanges 
through 1981 and into 1982 laid the base for the March 1982 visit to Brunet 
of Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister Musa Hitam. The two states finalized 
agreements on cooperation in a number of fields. Musa told his Brunei hosts 
of Malaysia's “keenness to see Brunei joining the community of nations, 
particularly ASEAN, as well as the Islamic Conference Organization.”!” Ma- 
laysia will give facilities for the administrative training of Brunei officials and 
hold open more places in Malaysian tertiary education institutions for Brun- 
eian students. Defense cooperation seems to be envisaged as well. Brunei's 
acting Menteri Besar Pehin Haji Abdul Aziz and his team spent ten days in 
Kuala Lumpur in January 1982 to discuss, among other items, Malaysian 
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assistance in training Brunei forces. Already a RBMR goodwill visit has been 
made to Sarawak, and joint naval exercises in the South China Sea are 
scheduled. 

The developing network of Malaysia-Brunet modern economic, political, 
and social ties is based on a foundation of shared cultural, linguistic, and 
religious values. With such underpinnings, Malaysia bids well to replace 
Singapore as Brunei’s unofficial mentor in ASEAN. The Singapore relation- 
ship has been very important. It gave Brunei a regional window that, next to 
London, provided access to the world. Singapore is an important site for the 
training of Brunet civilian and military personnel, and is Brunei’s trade entre- 
pot. A substantial part of Brunei's surplus wealth is invested in and through 
Singapore. There is also the security link. A Singapore Armed Forces infan- 
try or artillery battalion is regularly rotated through Brunei for jungle train- 
ing in Temburong District. The public record does not show whether the 
Singapore battalion has a defense function for Brunei, but it is instructive 
that plans for the third RBMR infantry battalion call for it to be based in 
Temburong. It is problematical whether Singapore Armed Forces will be 
able to operate in the future in Brunei given Malaysian (and perhaps Indone- 
sian) reservations. 

Both Singapore and Malaysia have been involved in tutoring Brunei in 
ASEAN and world affairs. The 1981 Singapore U.N. delegation had a Brun- 
eian attached to it while Malaysia's delegation to the 1981 Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting included a Bruneian. Singapore conducted a 
special seminar on the workings of ASEAN for Brunei in September 1981, 
and the Brunei Agency in Singapore is the basis for future diplomatic repre- 
sentation. Malaysia and Brunei have exchanged Representative Offices hav- 
ing diplomatic status, and Brunei has a rice-purchasing mission in Bangkok. 
In April 1981, the Thai Deputy Foreign Minister made the first high-level 
official Thai visit to Bandar Seri Begawan. “As far as Thailand is concerned,” 
he said, “we will be happy if Brunei joins ASEAN and takes part in its 
activities after it becomes independent.”!® Current planning suggests that in 
addition to London, Kuala Lumpur, and Singapore, diplomatic missions will 
be opened in Japan and the United States. As in all other areas of administra- 
tive services, foreign affairs staffing will be a problem with senior officials 
doing double or triple duty. This is an area in which recruitment of expatri- 
ates is no solution. 

A possible first legal step towards ASEAN membership for an indepen- 
dent Brunei would appear to be accession to the 1976 Treaty of Amity and 
Cooperation in Southeast Asia adopted by the ASEAN states at the Bali 
Summit. The treaty provides for the pacific settlement of disputes among 
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the contracting parties and is open for accession by other states in Southeast 
Asia.!9 Theoretically, a Southeast Asian state could become a party to the 
treaty without becoming a member of ASEAN— indeed, this provision was 
designed with Vietnam in mind. It is doubtful, however, that ASEAN mem- 
bership would be granted to a non-signatory state. Brunei's accession to the 
treaty would bring it within an emerging legal regime in Southeast Asia in 
which the signatories have pledged that they “shall not in any manner or 
form participate in any activity which shall constitute a threat to the political 
and economic stability, sovereignty, or territorial integrity of another High 
Contracting Party” (Article 10). Such a regime would certainly provide a 
normative framework responsive to Brunei’s security concerns while the 
political dynamic of ASEAN “concord” and “solidarity” gives policy sub- 
stance to peaceful relations among ASEAN states. In one sense it could be 
said that Brunei’s emergence as a fully independent member of ASEAN in 
1984 will be one of the fruits of the ASEAN political community whose 
charter was laid down at the Bali Summit. 

The progress made in integrating Brunei into the regional system does not 
mean that all problems are solved. Stumbling blocks still remain in the 
bilateral Malaysia-Brunei relationship, but these have not been allowed to 
interfere with the development of the rapprochement. The question of the 
Limbang claim immediately comes to mind, since this has not been aban- 
doned by Brunei. The existence of the claim in itself should not be disrup- 
tive so long as neither party wishes to make an issue of it. But there is some 
feeling on the Malaysian side that the termination of the Limbang claim 
would have felicitous consequences in relation to the protracted dispute 
with the Philippines over sovereignty in Sabah. A second potential area of 
dispute between Brunei and Malaysia lies in the demarcation of their respec- 
tive continental shelves. Malaysia’s map of its continental shelf, gazetted in 
December 1979, ignores Brunei’s shelf proclaimed in 1954. The Malaysian 
claim treats the shelf as uninterrupted from Sabah to Sarawak—te., as 
though Brunei did not exist. The question of the boundaries has been raised 
by Brunei through London, but Malaysia has indicated that this is an issue 
for independent Brunei. There is no evidence that the issue of the Limbang 
claim and Malaysian maritime jurisdiction have been connected. A possible 
future problem of jurisdiction would occur if Brunei followed all of the 
other ASEAN states by adopting the 320-kilometer (200-mile) Exclusive 
Economic Zone adjacent to its territorial sea. Brunei then would overlap 
with the other disputants in the South China Sea area. 

Brunei's independence and ASEAN membership will undoubtedly have 
consequences for its internal politics. The state is an absolute monarchy with 
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power tightly held by the royal family. In many respects Brunei’s govern- 
ment is more like that of a Persian Gulf than a Southeast Asian state. The 
state of emergency continues. The Legislative Council is nominated. Internal 
security has high police priority. Although the Sultan has become much 
more visible in the past two years as a reigning, modernizing monarch, it 
remains to be seen whether the kinds of political pressures for popular access 
to power, represented, for example, by the PRB, can be indefinitely resisted. 
There are two thousand or more Bruneians studying abroad. The non-royals 
are the great majority among them, and a rising political consciousness will 
be carried back to Brunei. Almost in anticipation of challenge, a new Inter- 
nal Security Act has been promulgated that provides for preventive deten- 
tion for two years renewable at the pleasure of the Sultan and not subject to 
appeal to any court. 

Brunei's ASEAN membership will have certain consequences for the As- 
sociation itself. In the first place, it will solidify the Malay-Indonesian cultur- 
al heart of ASEAN. Second, it will change Singapore’s status as ASEAN’s 
“muint-state.”” ASEAN’s procedural pattern of site rotation of important com- 
mittees may have to be altered given expected staffing problems in Brunei. 
Many of the administrative and technical aspects of ASEAN participation by 
Brunei will be solved on an ad hoc basis. This may be another argument in 
favor of ASEAN’s structural flexibility. 

Brunei is becoming independent in a Southeast Asia that continues to be 
an area of local- and great-power conflict. The process of integrating Brunei 
into ASEAN is taking place simultaneously with the ASEAN-Indochina 
confrontation. It ts at this level of extra-ASEAN interaction that the security 
aspects of Brunei's membership in the Association have a regional dimen- 
sion. A vulnerable Brunei will to some extent be insulated from the currents 
of competition through its absorption into the established pattern of 
ASEAN orientations, and its potential for becoming a venue for new con- 
flict. will be reduced. There are of course new risks for Brunei, but these 
seem more manageable for a Brunei in ASEAN than a Brunet trying to go it 
alone. 


Notes 
1. The Bangkok Declaration simply states “that the Association is open to participation of 
all states in the South East Asian region subscribing to the aforementicned aims, princi- 
ples, and purposes.” 
2. The full text of Prince Mohammed’s speech is given in Pelita Brunei, June 24, 1981. 
. State of Brunei, Annual Report 1970, p. 400. 
Kajian Pertama Banchi Perumahan dan Penduduk Brunei 1981. The provisional results of 
the census may be subject to some minor upward adjustments following computer 
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processing, but the total is not expected to go beyond 193,000. The great gap between 
the estimated population figure and the actual figure is partially explained by the interpo- 
lation between 1974 and 1976 of figures for thousands of temporary immigrant con- 
struction workers that were never adjusted out of the base for extrapolation. Previous 
census data and yearly estimates are presented in the Brunei Statistical Yearbook 1977/1978 
(Statistics Section, Economic Planning Unit, State Secretariat, Brunei, 1980). 


. The treaty and notes are printed as CMND/7496 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationary 


Office, 1979). 


. T. M. Burley, “Brunei: ASEAN’s Belerin Independent,” Insight, (December 1981), p. 


38. 


. To July 1, 1981, the oil production ete is 1,644,801,930 barrels, with oil reserves 


estimated at 1,630,000,000 barrels (Oz/ and Gas Journal, December 28, 1981, p. 56). Also 
the statement by BSP’s technical director that if the “scope for additions to recoverable 
reserves,” i.e., speculative estimates, are added to established reserves, the total is not far 
short of the total quantity so far produced (Petroleum di Brunet, 2, 1981, p. 4). 


. All trade statistics are derived from Brunei’s Statistics of External Trade, prepared annual- 


ly by the Statistics Section, Economic Planning Unit, Brunei State Secretariat. 
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THE PRIVATE SECTOR IN SRI LANKA 
SINCE 1977 


John Stuart Blackton 








The Private Sector Before 1977 

The state of the private sector which confronted the new government of Sri 
Lanka in 1977 was a rather sorry one, although it reflected patterns all too 
familiar in a great many developing countries. The colonial structure of the 
economy had left independent Ceylon with an initially lopsided private 
sector in 1948: highly developed plantation industries and a financial struc- 
ture geared to the import/export trade combined with a minimal industrial 
base and little effective institutional capacity to mobilize investment re- 
sources. Over the next 30 years the situation improved marginally in some 
areas and deteriorated severely in others. Both political blocs in Ceylon 
sought to promote industrialization, but the early efforts were naive, if well 
intentioned. The maze of industrial policies promulgated by alternating 
UNP and SLFP governments left Ceylon with a set of inefficient import 
substitution industries surviving behind excessive rates of effective protec- 
tion and a lack of incentives for export industries which kept Ceylonese 
industrialists out of the international marketplace and sheltered from the 
winds of international competition. 

Private firms developed within the framework of the Companies Act of 
1938, a colonial modification of the British Companies Act of 1929, which 
was still in force in 1982. The law did not provide for the firms of corporate 
structure which have been most effective in promoting capital mobilization 
in the developed world, and the vast majority of Ceylonese forms continue 
to be family enterprises or closely held firms. Although a few plantation 
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stocks have traded on the local exchanges for a very long time, the capital 
markets of Ceylon were not developed in ways which facilitated the financ- 
ing of company equity. Most firms continued well into the 1970s on a 
mixture of short-term commercial financing and limited medium- and long- 
term debt financing from informal noninstitutional sources (family, friends, 
the “black money” pool, private unregistered financial intermediaries, and 
the like). While the financial agility of the noninstitutional money markets in 
Sri Lanka is noteworthy and even commendable, as is the ingenuity of local 
entrepreneurs who built enterprises with this financing, the underdevelop- 
ment of formal capital markets in Sri Lanka took its toll in a number of ways. 
The noninstitutional finance market is inherently inefficient because it can- 
not use public channels to move market information on supply and demand 
for funds. It also lacks the ability to achieve economies of scale and typically 
involves unnecessarily high transaction costs for both borrower and lender. 
It favors debt financing over equity financing with an inevitable bias towards 
expansion of existing enterprise over new starts. 

The only element of the financial structure in Sri Lanka which was well 
developed before independence was the commercial bank capacity to han- 
dle documentary credits and import/export finance. Even this function had 
been eroded in the 1970s as foreign exchange availability dwindled and the 
government nationalized the large commercial banks. Not surprisingly, the 
composition of the private sector in Sri Lanka by 1977 was weighted heavily 
towards the trade and service sectors which lend themselves to small-scale 
and debt financing. 

The years between 1971 and 1977 were difficult years at best for all 
private sector firms and disastrous for many firms. With hindsight it is clear 
that the basic sectoral investment policies of the government during this 
period were misguided in the extreme. Public enterprises and ill-conceived 
welfarism consumed the lion’s share of public resources, while confiscatory 
tax policies and direct expropriation of private businesses turned a weak 
private investment climate into a virtually nonexistent investment climate. 
Over and above mismanagement at the macrolevel, Sri Lanka was plagued 
by a convergence of other economic forces which dampened economic 
performance as a whole and took a particularly high toll in the private sectot. 
Foreign exchange availabilities dwindled severely during the period, and the 
private sector was last in line at the foreign exchange allocation window of 
the socialist government. Sri Lanka’s overall terms of trade deteriorated 
severely over the SLFP years, and the government's trade policies discrimi- 
nated against exports (both manufactured exports and the major traditional 
plantation exports). Total economic performance for the period was dismal, 
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and growth in the private sector was probably negative for the period as a 
whole. Foreign investment in Sri Lanka, which had been minimal before 
1971, dried up entirely in the SLFP years as the nation acquired an interna- 
tional reputation for being not simply neutral to private enterprise, but 
actively hostile to private business. 


The Private Sector Policy Reforms of 1977 

It was against this undeniably bleak setting that the new UNP government 
launched a sweeping economic liberalization program in which an important 
role was assigned to the private sector. Within months after the election, the 
government announced that its central industrial policy objective was to 
“encourage export-led industrial development in preference to import-sub- 
stitution oriented industrial development that has characterized the period 
since the late fifties, since the latter has proved to be both ureconomic and 
incapable of generating employment.”! The government sought more 
broadly to give major incentives to private producers in all the production 
sectors (industry, food crops, and traditional exports) and to create the 
conditions for private capital mobilization and investment which would free 
public investment resources for rehabilitation of Sri Lanka’s sadly deteriorat- 
ed infrastructure base. 

The first UNP budget set out four overall economic objectives: (1) to 
revive the economy, (2) to increase output from agriculture, industry, and 
trade, (3) to stimulate domestic savings and investment, and (4) to improve 
the balance of payments. Two structural changes were promulgated very 
early on in the life of the new government to give substance to these policy 
objectives. First, price controls were eliminated (with the exception of bread 
and pharmaceuticals). Second, import controls were virtually eliminated. The 
government switched from a complex and inefficient system of import 
permits to a “negative list” of ineligible commodities. All nonprohibited 
imports could be freely imported against a simplified tariff structure with six 
bands ranging from duty-free to a 100% tariff. 

In parallel with these policy changes, a number of important institutional 
initiatives were undertaken to unscramble the maze of bureaucratic authori- 
ties which claimed overlapping jurisdictions in the investment area. The 
most significant among the new institutions are: 


1. Greater Colombo Economic Commission (GCEC): Operates a free zone for 
foreign investors prepared to accept a 100% export obligation. 


2. Foreign Investment Advisory Committee (FLAC): Evaluates and approves all 
foreign investment outside the free zone operated by the GCEC. Such invest- 
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ments generally must include at least 51% Sri Lankan equity. FIAC can offer 
an array of incentives which correspond to the attractiveness of the project 
in terms of either technology transfer or employment creation. 


3. Local Investment Approvals Committees (LLACs): Three LIACs (fisheries, 
textiles, and general industries) have approval authority for domestic indus- 
trial investments. The LIAC approval confers access to government financ- 
ing support and the right to open Letters of Credit (LCs) for equipment 
imports in excess of $35,000. 


4. Export Development Board (EDB): This body has broad responsibilities for 
promoting exports—especially nontraditional exports. It operates a variety 
of export rebate and export subsidy schemes and has a refinance window 
(operated in conjunction with the Central Bank of Ceylon) which can pro- 
vide term financing up to 15 years for export ventures. The EDB also has the 
unusual ability to take equity positions in export companies through the 
purchase of redeemable preference shares for up to 20% of project equity. 


5. Sri Lanka Export Credit Insurance Corporation (SLECIC): The SLECIC 
conducts a wide range of commercial insurance and guarantee functions, 
including holding performance guarantees on bank-financed trade transac- 
tions for local exporters, financing of bid bonds for Sri Lankan firms tender- 
ing internationally, and conventional pre- and post-shipment credit guaran- 
tees on commercial LCs. 


An important policy area for the private sector which has not received 
adequate attention in the first stages of the liberalization is tax policy. The 
Sri Lanka tax structure reflects the colonial structure of the economy. Indi- 
rect taxes on import/export transactions and domestic trade transactions 
have been the mainstay of government revenues throughout the current 
century. The increase in trade activity associated with the liberalization has 
accelerated revenues to government from this somewhat archaic tax struc- 
ture, but the system induces undesirable distortions in the patterns of invest- 
ment and commercial activity. Table 1 shows trends in the yield of the tax 
system over the past two governments. 

Several features of the tax structure have particular salience for private 
sector policy. The most significant among these are the following. First, the 
present structure of Business Turnover Taxes levies higher rates on trade 
transactions than on manufacturing transactions. This provides additional 
disincentives for domestic manufactures and adds to other distortions which 
already favor trade over manufacturing. Second, the Business Turnover Tax 
(BTT) does not incorporate the features of a modern Value Added Tax 
which does not re-tax at successive stages of production. Quite the contrary, 
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TABLE 1 Contributions of Sri Lankan Taxes to Revenue (percentage composition) 


Tax 


Direct Taxes 


Taxes on income and profits 
Personal 
Corporate 


Taxes on property and 
property transfers 


Indirect Taxes 


Taxes on goods and services 
Business turnover tax 
Liquor 
Tobacco 
Tea (ad valorem) 
Other 
Import duties 

Export duties 
Tea 
Rubber 
Coconut 
Other 
FEEC revenue 


Total tax revenue 


Tax revenue as % of total 
current revenue 


Non-tax current revenue as 
% of total current revenue 


SOURCE: Central Bank of Ceylon. 


1971 


37.6 
14.6 
7.4 
11.1 
l7 
2.7 
12.6 
11.9 
rik 
0.6 
2.5 
1.6 
15.7 


100.0 


86.0 


14.0 


1974 


36.9 
15.4 
5.5 
9.5 
4.1 
23 
71 
16.9 
4.0 
73 
4.1 
1.4 
22.1 


100.0 


91.6 


8.4 


1978 


19.6 
3.7 
15.9 


1.4 


29.9 
10.4 


26.8 


100.0 


1981 


14.1 
2.9 
11.2 


1.2 


34.9 
19.7 


94.5 


5.5 





the Sri Lanka BTT permits cascading taxes which can induce significant 
distortions into the manufacturing sector by discouraging forward and 
backward linkages between specialized manufacturers and by favoring sim- 
ple one-step enterprises which transform feedstock into finished goods at a 
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single site. Third, the application of the Business Tax to financial intermedi- 
aries has led to the treatment of banking profits in ways which serve as a 
disincentive to equity finance and project lending and favor conventional 
short-term commercial transactions. Fourth, the current tariff structure com- 
bines revenue and protection elements in a single tax which produces unin- 
tended effects in terms of effective rates of protection and contributes to the 
distortion of investment decisions in the private sector towards enterprises 
which are inefficient but over-protected. Finally, export firms and new joint- 
ventures enjoy a wide range of temporary exemptions from business and 
corporate taxation, but face uncertainty about the range of taxes they will 
confront when the exemptions expire. These uncertainties dampen willing- 
ness to expand or make major changes in the capital structure of private 
firms. 


The Private Sector Response to the 

Liberalization of 1977 
In developing countries which have experienced relatively long periods of 
socialist regulation of the economy and limited private access to the foreign 
exchange markets, there is an almost inevitable sequence of events which 
marks the early years of the liberalization. It is important to understand how 
universal these are as one seeks to assess the performance of Sri Lanka’s 
private sector under the new regime. Most of the early period after a liberal- 
ization involves the satisfaction of pent-up consumer demand and the redi- 
rection of a scarcity-oriented trading and commercial sector to the operation 
of a free market. The conventional features of the early years after liberaliza- 
tion involve a sequence of events as outlined below: 

(1) Imported goods flood the markets and the consumers are euphoric 
while traders grow rich overnight; (2) The new money from trade goes into 
real estate and land prices and rents rise dramatically—squeezing some while 
enriching others; (3) The banking system expands dramatically, attracting 
new deposits (usually in foreign exchange at near-Euromarket rates). Deposi- 
tors are initially euphoric because of the high nominal interest rates; (4) The 
Consumer Price Index rises at historically unprecedented rates and euphoria 
begins to wither among the less favored groups; (5) Trade and commerce 
continue to predominate in the private sector and the government begins to 
worry about the problems of directing resources to productive investments 
rather than trade; (6) The banking and trading constituencies (who are mak- 
ing a killing in commercial transactions) resist pressures to diversify their 
investment portfolios towards production, and public criticism of financial 
intermediaries mounts; and (7) Government begins to reexamine the social 
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and political cost of liberalization and to consider alterations in policy to 
respond to the new distortions. 

To date, Sri Lanka has kept rather closely to the liberalization libretto. 
The first years after 1977 witnessed massive imports of consumer goods as 
traders, conditioned by years of scarcity, overinvested in inventory and satu- 
rated the markets. Consumers, likewise accustomed to scarcity or at best to 
uncertainty in the marketplace, displayed the “hoarding” response which 
usually follows years of artificially restrained consumer demand. At the same 
time, free foreign exchange and new sources of commercial wealth com- 
bined with greater access to the banking system to fuel a housing and 
construction boom in 1978 and 1979. Speculation in real estate was ram- 
pant, and contractors and land speculators were among the earliest benefi- 
ciaries of the new policies. Inevitably there were some sharp market correc- 
tions after the initial frenzy, and the traders found themselves faced with 
unanticipated carrying Costs on speculative inventory while the land market 
slackened somewhat in 1980. The liberalization had, however, undeniably 
reshaped the domestic economy of Sri Lanka, and evidence of the changes is 
abundant. 

Nowhere was the impact greater than upon the patterns of income and 
wealth distribution in the island. While land and trade have long been the 
sources of substantial wealth in Sri Lankan society, the socialist interlude 
had diminished the returns to both, and the tenured urban salariat and the 
tenured small paddy farmer enjoyed greater economic security and a higher 
relative position in the income hierarchy of Sri Lanka than in the 1950s and 
1960s. Predictably, the benefits of the liberalization flowed rather differently 
than the benefits of the socialist policies of 1971-77, and not all Sri Lankan 
households were equally well positioned to capture these new benefits from 
a free market economy. Households with at least one member in the com- 
mercial world (from street hawker to chairman of a finance house) gained 
two immediate advantages from the new policies: (1) their turnover in- 
creased dramatically, producing more nominal income; (2) their ability to pass 
costs through to the consumer allowed them to “index” their incomes in a 
period of increasing inflation and thereby assure that their real incomes kept 
pace with the economy. | 

Civil servants, pensioners, state enterprise employees, and the urban salari- 
at in general saw elements of the cost of living rising faster than their 
incomes, and many households experienced a relative decline in their eco- 
nomic status. Government wage increases and the fact that most households 
were able to deploy at least one member into the private sector at some level 
(even agricultural and unskilled construction labor rates reflected the payout 
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from the liberalization) meant that it was unlikely that any large group in the 
society experienced an absolute decline in real welfare. This proposition may 
be debatable at the margins, but the combination of rising growth rates in 
the GNP and a substantial “safety net” of government welfare programs for 
those most in need probably ensured that most families preserved or im- 
proved their basic standard of living over the past five years. 

Much of the debate over the outcomes of economic liberalization policies 
arise from the fact that individuals are more conscious of their relative 
economic status than their absolute economic status. If household “A” has a 
constant level of real income for five years while households “B” and “C” 
next door have a 50% increase in real income over the same period, then 
household A will feel that it has lost ground. High inflation compounds the 
problem because rapidly rising nominal prices create a perception of eroding 
buying power even when incomes rise in tandem with prices. If household A 
in Colombo bought rice at Rs 2 per kilo in 1977 (one Rs = US $0.05) and 
now pays Rs 5 per kilo, the fact that the household income rose from Rs 400 
to Rs 1,000 per month will not mitigate the sense that life is becoming more 
costly. If household A also sees that households B and C have seen their 
incomes rise from Rs 400 to Rs 1,500 per month and now buy fancy rice at 
Rs 7 per kilo, household A will be positively convinced that its standard of 
living is deteriorating. 

Precisely these phenomena have been occurring in Sri Lanka in the past 
year, 1982. Increasing public attention is being drawn to the relative shifts in 
income among different groups, and the ability of some households to 
prosper more rapidly under a free market regime is creating the perceptzon 
that the liberalization has undermined social equity. The March 1982 deci- 
sion of the Sri Lankan government to renege on its hardline policy decision 
not to index food stamps reflects the government's increasing sensitivity to 
these perceptions. 

The government faces a multifold challenge in the next two years: first, to 
guide the economy past the “consumer euphoria” stage of liberalization 
towards sustained productive private investment; second, to adjust its wel- 
fare policies in ways which better reflect the dynamics of a liberal economy 
and avoid contributing to economic distortions; third, to take care that the 
institutional and policy developments which accompany the second stage of 
the liberalization are carefully attuned to the need to ensure the broadest 
possible participation in the free economy by Sri Lankans from all strata; and 
fourth, to consciously shrink the relative size of the public sector salariat by 
moving increasing responsibility for economic activity to the private sector 
and substantially slowing recruitment into all forms of public service. 
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These challenges are not insurmountable. They are the prerequisites for 
the movement from an “infant liberalization” to a “mature liberalization,” 
and they have been successfully accomplished by a number of countries. 
They have also proved catastrophic stumbling blocks to many less devel- 
oped countries, and the Third World is littered with “failed” liberalization 
attempts. To understand the issues confronting the government of Sri Lanka 
in the private sector policy area it is useful to examine the two basic elements 
upon which the liberalization depends: (1) the financial system to mobilize 
private capital and allocate investment resources; and (2) the productive base 
of the private sector in Sri Lanka today. 


Financial Intermediaries: Performance 

since 1977 
While it cannot be argued that Sri Lanka now possesses the depth and 
variety of financial markets which it will need to achieve the ambitious 
industrial goals it has set for the coming decade, the development of local 
financial institutions since 1977 has been impressive indeed. The aggregate 
balance sheet of the commercial banks grew nearly sixfold from slightly 
more than Rs 4 billion in 1976 (the last full year of the SLFP government) to 
about Rs 24 billion in November 1981. Over the span of two years between 
their inception in 1979 and November 1981, the newly created Foreign 
Currency Banking Units showed a tenfold growth in foreign exchange assets 
from Rs 0.5 billion to more than Rs 5.0 billion. 

A score of foreign banks have joined the seven banks which survived the 
socialist interlude, and the commercial banking sector was alive with compe- 
tition for business in 1982. The 1971-77 period was not a total loss for the 
banking system since this period saw government-induced branching of the 
two public sector banks down to the lowest levels of village settlement. 
While the carrying costs of some of these village branches may prove too 
high and lead to retrenchment, the Colombo-based banking structure pene- 
trated the entire island in the 1970s and this fact is unlikely to be reversed. 
As is always the case in new banking markets, there is some talk of Sri Lanka 
being overbanked, but this appears to reflect the complaints of the early 
entrants who now have to compete harder for business which fell into their 
laps in the early days of the liberalization. 

Not surprisingly, banking activity has concentrated first on the easy and 
lucrative side of the liberalization—-domestic and international trade transac- 
tions. The dramatic rise in imports after the election of 1977 heated up the 
Letter-of-Credit (LC) business and fostered unprecedented levels of demand 
for short-term commercial money. At the same time, depositors, still wary 
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after the last government and uncertain about the direction of the market, 
kept their money short to preserve liquidity. The 1977-78 period had the 
earmarks of a trader's market (as in Hong Kong and Singapore in the 1950s) 
with private money moving at high velocity but only for short intervals. The 
term structure of deposits began to lengthen in 1980 as the government 
liberalized bank rate policy and permitted the yields on term deposits to rise 
to Euromarket levels (and above Euromarket in some instances). The early 
response of the banking system was to hold the term structure of their loan 
portfolios shorter than their deposit structure and balance their maturities in 
the Euromarket. This led understandably to complaints from the local busi- 
ness community that the foreign banks in particular were not carrying their 
fair share of the debt market and were in town simply to skim off the cream 
of the LC business. 

Several factors conjoined in late 1980 and early 1981 to alter this picture. 
The new banks were beginning to get their feet on the ground and to size up 
the local investment market. Simultaneously, the government of Sri Lanka 
began (apparently with the encouragement of its external banking consul- 
tants) to exert some mild “moral suasion” on the foreign banks to take a 
more active interest in the term market. The results are already evident, and 
by November 1981 (latest month for which full banking figures are avail- 
able) the tables had actually been reversed (see Table 2). The term structure of 
the aggregate loan portfolio of the Foreign Currency Banking Units (FCBUs) is 
now longer than the term structure of deposits. 


TABLE 2 Maturity Pattern of Deposits and Advances of Foreign Currency Banking Units 
as of the End of November 1981 (in millions of U.S.$ and Rs) 





Deposits Advances 

a $f ———— % of 

Banking Units U.S. Rs total U.S.3 Rs total 

Up to 4 mo. 166.3 3,423.5 753 122.3 2,516.6 $8.5 
Over 3 mo. to 6 mo. oe ee, 683.2 15.0 14.7 303.2 7.0 
Over 6 mo. to 12 mo. 1.1 23.8 0.6 10.7 221.0 5.2 
Over 12 mo. to 3 yr. 20.0 441.9 9.1 29.0 597.2 13.9 
More than 3 yr. — — —— 32:3 664.0 15.4 
Total 220.7 4,572.4 100.0 209.0 4,302.0 100.0 


SOURCE: Central Bank of Ceylon. 
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Given the natural proclivity of conservative bank managers to match 
maturities and to see offshore banking in developing countries as an oppor- 
tunity to milk capital for safer loans in Europe, this turnaround is encourag- 
ing indeed. It represents a tangible vote of confidence in the Sri Lanka 
market and one which will not be missed by foreign investors who tend to 
look to offshore banks as bellwethers of the marketplace. It is worth adding 
the caveat that most offshore banks in Sri Lanka have low exposure limits 
and that the 15% of bank funds out at three years or more is only U.S. $32 
million spread among a considerable number of clients. There is still a very 
long way to go in developing the depth and range of term finance which will 
be needed to sustain a strong private sector in Sri Lanka, but the early signs 
are auspicious. 


TRENDS IN THE LENDING PORTFOLIO 

Commercial finance still dominates the portfolio of most commercial banks 
in Sri Lanka, but the picture is changing in directions which are positive. 
Government banking policy permits a relatively wide band of interest 
charges, and banks are able to offset the higher risks of term lending with 
higher rates. While rea/ interest rates on most loans continue to be negative 
(i.e., interest rate is lower than most conventional inflation measures), they 
are high in absolute terms (most loans from the commercial banking system 
are in the 17-22% band, while long-term financing from state credit institu- 
tions ranges more widely from 5% to 25%). The impact of these high nomi- 
nal rates of interest is to favor enterprises and ventures with relatively fast 
payout periods. Table 3 gives the purposes for all loans in the aggregate 
commercial bank portfolio. 

Within this overall pattern of loan usage, the industrial sector took only 
about 20% of the total. Industrial lending levels are a key indicator of the 
potential economic returns to any national liberalization policy. In the longer 
run, productive private sector investment in enterprises with relatively steady 
payouts over the medium- and long-term are the engines upon which a 
liberal economy must depend. Once the heady days of financing hair dryers 
and tape players are over, the financial sector has to begin to direct substan- 
tial resources into the productive sector or the liberalizatior. bubble will 
burst. In reviewing the composite commercial loan portfolio for 1981, two 
features of importance to the private sector stand out clearly: (1) the private 
sector holds more than two-thirds of commercial industrial loans, and (2) 
there are a significant number of industrial subsectors where the private 
sector is getting the major share of new commercial finance (including 
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TABLE 3 Commercial Bank Loans Classified by Purpose and Term (as of June 30, 1981) 


Amount Percentage of all Loans 
Rs % of Short Medium Long All 

Purpose of Loan millions total term term term loans 
Commercial 9,186.7 49.0 79.3 16.9 3.8 100.0 
Financial 449.9 2.4 48.2 34.1 17.7 100.0 
Agricultural 2,682.4 14.3 57.4 32.4 10.2 100.0 
Industrial 3,453.9 18.4 74.5 20.1 5.4 100.0 
Tourism 189.5 10 36.6 34.6 28.8 100.0 
Engineering and 
bldg. construction 392.4 2.1 81.9 14.5 3.6 100.0 
Mining and fishing 219.1 12 36.8 31.0 32.2 100.0 
Housing 926.8 49 22.4 34.5 43.1 100.0 
Consumption 363.1 19 44,9 46.8 8.3 100.0 
Other advances 888.4 4.8 39.7 El 43.2 100.0 
Total 18,752.2 100.0 68.3 21.9 9.8 100.0 

, Advances to Free 

Trade Zone enterprises 27.9 100.0 $9.1 14.5 26.4 100.0 


SOURCE: Sri Lanka Banking Control Department. 


rubber and plastics, wearing apparel, basic and fabricated metal products, 
etc.). 

While there is a major need to deepen and diversify the financial base of 
Sri Lanka’s young industrial sector, these early signs are encouraging. There 
is some talk of a liquidity squeeze in the coming year as the government goes 
more heavily into the market to finance local currency budgetary deficits. 
The effects of this squeeze on the currently positive trends in industrial 
finance are difficult to predict. The situation is not altogether dissimilar to 
that in the U.S. in 1981/1982 in which the government and corporations 
competed for longer term money in a tight market, driving capital costs up 
at a time when government policy was otherwise favorable to private sector 
expansion. That a relative newcomer to the liberalization game like Sri Lanka 
should face some of the same monetary and fiscal dilemmas which plague 
advanced industrial economies is not surprising. It may be particularly im- 
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portant, however, that Sri Lanka receives the right mixture of external advice 
and support to chart a safe path through the coming budgetary crunch in 
ways that do not reverse the remarkable early growth in the productive 
private sector since 1977. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITAL MARKETS 
‘ Despite the growing range and sophistication of banking institutions in Sri 
Lanka, there are a great many gaps in the structure of the financial and 
capital markets. These gaps are greater on the capital side, however, which is 
not unusual for a country in the early stages of liberalization. Even socialist 
governments use banking and financial services, so these tend to develop (at 
least to a certain level) under all economic regimes. Only a relatively liberal 
economy needs to generate private equity capital, however, and it is in the 
natural order of things that capital market institutions grow more slowly 
than financial market institutions. The current government has given ex- 
tremely attractive incentives for equity investment (approved projects can 
sell shares which qualify the buyer for a 100% tax deduction, effectively 
subsidizing share costs by 50% for the majority of investors who are in the 
50% marginal tax bracket). The market structures for handling this equity 
finance are not yet fully evolved. Four small local brokerage houses make up 
a secondary market for equities which has more of the characteristics of a 
“curb market” than a real stock exchange. Offshore and local banks partici- 
pate in flotations, and new capital issues are rather rapidly sold with the aid 
of substantial direct advertising in the national media. The principal ventures 
to enter the public share market have been hotel operations, but even these 
are encountering problems associated with the small size of the market. New 
issues in the $0.5 to $5.0 million range have done relatively well, but larger 
issues have been difficult to sell within the local market. Larger hotel ven- 
tures typically start with a 60-70% foreign equity stake and sell the remain- 
ing equity in the local market. Issues with large foreign participation (often 
Indian and Singaporean) have proven particularly attractive to local inves- 
tors. 

Until the capital market structure develops to accommodate the down- 
stream trading of this volume of shares, however, one can anticipate some 
sticky problems for the Sri Lankan private sector. Antiquated securities’ laws 
and relatively weak market institutions ensure that there is less quality con- 
trol on equity issues than might be desirable. Considerable potential exists 
for “watering,” insider trading, and the other abuses which have been chron- 
ic problems on young Asian and Middle Eastern exchanges. If these things 
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do happen, then there is the risk of either an investor backlash or, more 
seriously, a move to overregulation of the capital markets. 

The Sri Lankan economy is a small one, and there is no need to build all 
the trappings of the New York Stock Exchange or even the Hong Kong 
Exchange at this time. There is, however, a genuine need for enlightened 
policy guidance in the capital market area so that appropriate market institu- 
tions and appropriate controls and supervision develop to ensure the integrity 
of the market place. This is an area where the multilateral development 
banks and Western donors could play an important role over the 1980s in 
providing the ranges of disinterested technical expertise in capital markets 
which Sri Lanka must necessarily seek beyond its shores. 


The Second Half of the 1980s: Prospects for 

the Private Sector 
The fifth anniversary of the 1977 liberalization has passed, confounding the 
harbingers of doom and the pundits who have come to believe that Sri 
Lanka’s astute and traditionally cantankerous voters will demand a change 
of political course at every opportunity. The presidential elections of Octo- 
ber 1982 returned the architect of Sri Lanka’s apertura a destra (“an opening 
to the right”) Junius Richard Jayawardene, to a second six-year term. With 
3.4 million of the 6.6 million votes cast, the incumbent president carried 21 
of Sri Lanka’s 22 districts, losing only in Jaffna where separatist issues rather 
than economic ideology shaped the electoral competition. While important 
and useful changes in Sri Lanka's economy have been wrought since 1977, 
the economic distortions and human dislocation of the liberalization are still 
far from resolution. That these are a natural and inevitable consequence of 
major policy transitions is no comfort to those voters who have experienced 
either the reality of reduced living standards or the perception that their living 
standards have declined. As the pattern of income and wealth distribution 
alter within an economy, there are inescapable centers of bitterness and 
resentment from less-favored sectors of the populace. While economists can 
find much to praise in the liberalization and can be sustained by their faith 
that “right policies” are bound to produce a better life for everyone in the 
long run, the liberalization has not yet proceeded to the stage where those 
universal benefits are obvious to everyone. 

The largest uncertainty facing the Sri Lankan private sector in 1983 1s 
whether the increasingly probable move from a UNP government to a multi- 
party national government could unravel the policy framework set in place 
after 1977. Optimists within the business community like to argue that the 
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benefits in terms of visible growth and improved efficiency are already so 
great that an expanded government would find it imprudeat to dismantle 
the framework within which the private sector now operates. The referen- 
dum of December 22, 1982, amended the Sri Lankan constitution to permit 
the current parliament to sit until August 1989. Somewhat more than 3 
million Sri Lankan voters supported the amendment, but the referendum 
carried only 15 of Sri Lanka’s 22 districts. Pessimists in the private sector 
point to the relative thinness of UNP margins as an early warning that the 
goverriment will have to broaden its base by accommodating some elements 
of the center-left. The costs of such an accommodation could include some 
backsliding on the government’s liberalization program. In any event, a 
wholesale return to the socialist economy of the 1970s seems unlikely in the 
near term. The consensus of moderate and conservative opinion seems to be 
that another six years of liberal economic policies will be sufficient to move 
the center-point of Ceylon’s politics significantly to the right, and that no 
future non-Marxist government would be prepared to abandon a basic com- 
mitment to the free market. A number of western economies are asking the 
voters to demonstrate additional patience to allow classic liberal prescrip- 
tions to work their magic. The October elections and December referendum 
suggest that Sri Lankan voters still have considerable reserves of patience as 
they reconfirm a government and a policy which have only gone half the 
distance. 

There is still uncertainty as to whether the dual UNP victories of 1982 
signalled an unqualified mandate for the continuation of the 1977 economic 
policies, or whether they reflect the personal triumph of a candidate of 
national standing over a somewhat obscure Kandyan landlord whose five 
year tenure as an SLFP minister of agriculture simply did aot carry the 
electoral glamour of his opponent. The sharp drop in turnout between the 
presidential election (over 81%) and the referendum (71%) may be a signal of 
the gap between President Jayewardene’s personal support and the support 
for the UNP record since 1977. These uncertainties notwithstanding, the 
unprecedented double term for the UNP may prove to be a landmark in Sri 
Lanka’s economic development. With a full decade to rebuild the economy 
along the Singaporean lines favored by the current leadership, Sri Lanka 
might move from its status as a social wunderkind (with remarkable welfare 
for a poor country) to join the junior ranks of the economic wunderkinder in 
Asia who have found economic liberalization to be the successful path to 
high growth and high welfare. Were this to happen, Sri Lanka would be the 
only member of this elect class to have achieved substantial growth and 
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equity within the framework of a free and democratic political system. 
Economic liberalism has been discredited as the path to development in the 
Third World by many commentators who point to the political and moral 
costs of the Korean/Taiwanese/Singapore models. Sri Lanka offers a rare 
opportunity for a reaffirmation of the 19th century belief that economic 
liberalism and political liberalism need not be inimical. 


Notes 
1. Government of Sri Lanka, Greater Colombo Economic Rehabilitation Area, November 1, 
1977. 





SINGAPORE’S SUCCESS. 
The Myth of the Free Market Economy 


Linda Y. C. Lim 








With the apparent failure in recent years of Keynesian 
economic policies in advanced capitalist countries and of state-centered 
development efforts in the Third World, and with the rise of such political 
leaders as Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan in the West and Edward 
Seaga of Jamaica in the Third World, it has become increasingly fashionable, 
even orthodox, to advocate a return to the ideology of the free market as the 
way to economic growth and prosperity in both developed and developing 
countries. This 19th-century ideology incorporates such notions as the “In- 
visible Hand” as the best allocator of resources, and unbridled competition 
as the means to efficient production. Government interventioa in the econo- 
my is frowned upon as inefficient, costly, and a threat to personal liberties of 
the individual and the community—worse still, as “creeping socialism”. 

Governments of both developed and developing countries which have 
recently embraced this ideology look for models both to emulate and to 
point to as justification for their so-called return-to-the-marketplace poli- 
cies. Singapore is a popular model for this purpose. Margarez Thatcher has 
cited it as an exemplar of free market economic success. Third World coun- 
tries like Jamaica and Sri Lanka explicitly look to it for development policies 
to emulate.! Indeed, Singapore is widely recognized as the most successful 
economy in the world, even in comparison with other members of the so- 
called Gang of Four, the spectacularly successful, newly industrializing 
Asian countries of Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea. 
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My contention in this article is that, contrary to popular belief, this suc- 
cess is mot due to free market policies which can be emulated by other 
countries. While Singapore 7s a success story of capitalist development, this 
is not the same as a success story of free market development. 


The World's Most Successful Economy 
Let us first look briefly at the facts making Singapore the world’s most 
successful economy.* In the 1960s, GNP growth averaged 10% a year, 
accelerating to 14.3% a year in the 1970s. Real GDP—domestic output and 
income discounted for inflation—grew at an annual rate of 8.7% in the 
1960s and 9.4% in the 1970s. The GNP growth rate in 1980 was 10.2%, and 
about the same rate was sustained in 1981. Annual inflation in the Consumer 
Price Index was 1.2% in the 1960s, 5.6% in the 1970s, and 8.5% in 1980.3 In 
other words, Singapore has for twenty years sustained an economic growth 
rate far above, and an inflation rate below, world averages, and has managed 
to achieve the often elusive ideal of rapid growth with relative price stability. 

During this period, the economy diversified from one based on entrepot 
trade and British military services to export manufacturing, transport and 
communications, and financial and business services. The country has be- 
come a major node in international manufacturing, trade, communications, 
banking, and financial networks. The overall balance of payments has been 
in constant surplus,‘ resulting in the constant appreciation of the Singapore 
dollar> and the accumulation of huge foreign exchange reserves which the 
government is now investing in long-term as well as short-term assets 
abroad. 

What has all this prosperity'done for the ordinary people of Singapore? 
Beginning from a situation of double-digit unemployment in the late 1950s, 
full employment was reached in the early 1970s, and the unemployment rate 
is currently 3% of the labor force. The country has had to import labor from 
other Asian countries to make up the shortfall of domestic labor, which is 
inadequate to meet demand despite the vastly expanded participation of 
women in the labor force. In 1980, 11% of the Singapore labor force was 
foreign—mostly from Malaysia, but also from Indonesia, Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines, India, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, etc.° 

Per capita indigenous GNP (the average income of local residents) tripled 
between 1970 and 1980, and rose by 5.9% a year in real terms during the 
1970s. This increase in average income and purchasing power has been 
accompanied by a slight zmprovement in the national income distribution, at 
least through 1976.’ Per capita income is now more than US $4,000 per 
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year, making Singapore rank 31st of 126 nations in the United Nations, and 
two to three times higher than per capita income in other newly industrializ- 
ing countries like Taiwan, South Korea, and Malaysia.® 

Judged by these conventional economic indicators, Singapore is the 
world’s most successful economy, achieving sustained rapid growth with 
relative price stability, full employment, a strong balance of payments, rising 
real incomes, and constant if not declining income inequality. It has also 
-been judged, in at least one major business survey, as the best investment 
location in the world, based on a system of weighted rankings of various 
criteria.’ Most notably, Singapore ranked first among the 45 nations sur- 
veyed in “lack of future political risks” (Japan ranked fourth) and first in 
“labor force quality’’!° (Taiwan ranked second, South Korea fifth, and Japan 
seventh). It tied for first place with the U.S., Japan, Switzerland, and West 
Germany for “future profit opportunities,” and ranked fourth, behind the 
U.S., Switzerland, and West Germany, and ahead of Japan (which ranked 
aigh): in “free market environment for investors.” So it is Singapore, and 
not Japan, which is Number One. 


The Magic of the Free Market? 

How has this success come about? According to free marketeers like Milton 
Friedman (who visited Singapore in 1980), it is the result of economic 
liberalism and the free market. They point to the fact that Singapore is a free 
port, with only a very few revenue tariffs and protective tariffs which are 
progressively being removed, and no foreign exchange controls or domestic 
price controls common in many developing countries. There are also virtual- 
ly no controls on private enterprise and investment, no anti-monopoly laws, 
no approval or licensing required of foreign or local private investments, no 
limitations on profit remittances and capital repatriation, and so on. The 
financial sector has also been increasingly liberalized. Free trade and free 
capital flows are thus seen as the basis of Singapore’s economic success. 


| THE LONG ARM OF THE STATE! 
But in addition to Milton Friedman, the free marketeer, Singapore is also 
greatly admired by a man often seen as his polar opposite in the spectrum of 
American mainstream economists—John Kenneth Galbraith, the Keynesian 
economist and government interventionist who held Singapore up as an 
ideal in his television series, “The Age of Uncertainty.” The state in Singa- 
pore is in fact heavily interventionist. It owns, controls, and/or regulates 
land, labor, and capital resources, and their allocation. It sets or influences 
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many of the prices on which private investors base their business calculations 
and investment decisions. 

Like governments in most developed capitalist countries except the Unit- 
ed States, the Singapore government is the exclusive provider of infrastruc- 
ture and social services. State monopolies provide all utilities, telephone and 
postal services, port and airport services, industrial estatės, and radio and 
television. Government ministries provide a large part of medical and health 
services, all sanitation services, and all education for the population from 
primary to tertiary level. The state Housing and Development Board houses 
nearly three-quarters of the population in public housing estates. What dif- 
ferentiates these state activities in Singapore from those in other countries is 
that, with the exception of health, education, and the lowest-income public 
housing, they all at least break even, and most are profit making. They are 
not subsidized by tax dollars. This is achieved by a combination of cost 
efficient operation and by charging users full costs of the services provided. 

State enterprises also venture outside the realm of infrastructure and so- 
cial services. They engage in direct production in competition and partner- 
ship with foreign and local private enterprise. The state airlines—Singapore 
Airlines (SIA)—is probably the world’s most successful international carrier. 
There is a state trading company, a state shipping company, two state joint- 
venture shipyards, and various other wholly and partly state-owned produc- 
tive and profit-making companies, including both private joint ventures and 
publicly quoted companies. The Development Bank of Singapore is a pub- 
licly quoted company with a majority government share which operates as a 
commercial bank and invests in many private enterprises as a kind of govern- 
ment holding company. The government is not hesitant to close down or 
pull out of its enterprises and investments that are unprofitable—for exam- 
ple, a pulp and paper mill, and very recently, the multinational German 
camera manufacturer, Rollei, one of the largest industrial employers in the 
country, which went bankrupt. | 

The government is the major actor in the /and market, where it holds 
about 75% of all land in the country, and is empowered to acquire whatever 
of the remainder it wishes.!2 Some of the land is used for public housing 
estates, in which all apartments of three rooms or more make a profit over 
their construction and administrative costs, with only the smallest flats being 
subsidized. The government thus competes with the private sector in provid- 
ing middle-income housing.'3 Some of the land is allocated to the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority, which engages in urban renewal and property 
development on a commercial basis and has annual revenues larger than 
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those of the highly profitable Singapore Airlines. Some of the land is resold 
to private developers at prices far above those at which the government 
acquired it. Thus there has been criticism from citizens that government 
activity in the property market has contributed to the excessive inflation in 
real estate values in recent years. | 

The government is also the major actor in the capital market, given its 
large direct participation in the financial sector. Its Central Frovident Fund 
and Post Office Savings Bank hold a majority of national savings, while the 
Development Bank of Singapore is a major commercial bank which holds 
deposits and grants-loans. The Monetary Authority of Singapore acts as a 
central bank and is responsible for monetary policy, while the new Govern- 
ment of Singapore Investment Corporation will manage foreign reserves and 
make foreign investments. More than half of domestic income passes 
through government hands in one way or another—through the 42% share 
of earned income which goes to the Central Provident Fund in compulsory 
employer and employee contributions, the 2% payroll tax and 4% Skills 
Development Fund levy on wages, personal and corporate income taxes, 
indirect taxes, and the tariffs charged and incomes earned by the various 
statutory boards and state enterprises. 

The government also influences the private allocation of investment 
funds by various investment incentive schemes administered by the Eco- 
nomic Development Board, which grants tax exemptions, write-offs, other 
subsidies and allowances, state equity participation, and low-interest loans to 
desired investments. Penalties are also sometimes used, as in the denial of. 
Multi-Fibre Agreement export quotas to textile and garment manufacturers 
who have not upgraded their operations in line with government policy. 

Above all, the government is the major actor in the /abor market. It-is the 
largest employer in the economy, accounting for 20% of total employment. 
It regulates wages through the National Wages Council, which sets annual 
wage guidelines for the economy as a whole. It regulates labor supply 
through variable controls on foreign labor, which have been increasingly 
liberalized in recent years. It invests heavily in manpower training programs 
to benefit private industry. It has ensured labor peace and discipline through 
political moves, administrative regulations governing the registration and 
deregistration of unions, compulsory arbitration procedures to limit strikes, 
an Employment Act which standardizes terms and conditions of employ- 
ment (including limits on fringe benefits), and an Industrial Relations Act 
defining management prerogatives which are not subject to union negotia- 
tion and defining the framework and procedures for labor negotiation and 
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conflict resolution.!4 Ninety percent of total union membership (which in- 
cludes about a quarter of the labor force) is affiliated with the ruling People’s 
Action Party—led National Trades Union Congress (NTUC), which is head- 
ed by a government minister and run by government bureaucrats. For over 
ten years, man-days lost through strikes and other labor actions have been 
negligible and in the last few years, nonexistent. 


The Impact of State Intervention 

These state policies and actions have influenced resource allocation by 
changing relative prices. For example, the showcase sector of Singapore's 
economic development is the large export manufacturing sector. Tax con- 
cessions, efficient infrastructure, wages kept low by government subsidies 
on low-income housing and other social services, by many years of low 
National Wages Council wage increases, by easy access to foreign labor, and 
by docile unions, and the low level of risk and uncertainty afforded by 
political stability and labor peace—all these have made investment in Singa- 
pore very attractive, especially to multinational corporations engaged in 
labor-intensive manufacturing for export, despite the fact that wage costs are 
higher than in other competing newly industrializing countries in Asia. In 
other words, state interventions have given Singapore a comparative advan- 
tage in export manufacturing which it would not have if free market forces 
alone prevailed. 

But state actions to influence prices and private investment decisions 
based on those prices, while highly successful in the short run, may have 
slowed the long-run adjustment of the economy to underlying market 
forces. In the second half of the 1970s, especially, low wages encouraged 
excessive use of labor and delayed technological upgrading of the economy. 
The government recognized this, and in 1979 it instituted a three-year policy 
of “corrective” large wage increases to “return wages to market levels,” 
discourage labor use, and encourage capital-labor substitution in a labor- 
scarce economy.!> The development strategy for the 1980s is to shift the 
economy away from labor-intensive activities and technologies into more 
capital- and skill-intensive investments, higher-productivity, higher-wage ac- 
tivities, with manufacturing continuing as the leading sector of the econo- 
my. To do this, the government has restructured its investment incentives 
and labor market policies, and set up a new National Productivity Council to 
promote and oversee technological and skill upgrading and measures to 
increase labor productivity. 
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Once again, the policy of the government is not to let market forces take 
their course, but rather to intervene to make relative prices (distorted—albeit 
with beneficial results—by earlier government interventions) attract the type 
of investment that it wants. Once again, the question may be raised as to 
whether the government should be creating an artificial comparative advan- 
tage for Singapore in high-technology manufacturing and, indeed, whether 
it can succeed in doing so.!6 The new strategy requires, apart from the 
foreign capital, technology, and markets that Singapore’s labor-intensive 
export manufacturing sector is already dependent on, increasing dependence 
on foreign skilled labor and expertise, which are being actively pore and 
recruited abroad. 

State intervention in the Singapore economy has had a positive impact 
not only on the profitability of private business, but also on the welfare of 
the working population. Apart from the jobs that have been created in the 
private and public sectors for workers, the government provides subsidized 
housing and health, educational, and recreational services, as well as public 
transportation for the mass of the population, and manages the bulk of 
savings for retirement through the Central Provident Fund and the Post 
Office Savings Bank. It also decides annual wage increments (which have 
usually meant real wage increases) and sets minimum fringe benefits in the 
public and private sectors. 

State responsibility for workers’ welfare has won the government the 
support and dependence of the population, thus guaranteeing the political 
stability that encourages private investment. In general, state intervention in, 
and control and even direction of the economy have managed to be pro- 
business without being anti-labor, at least in the sense of material welfare. 

Singapore enjoyed free trade and free capital flows when it was a colonial 
entrepot, but these were insufficient to bring about high growth and full 
employment. Since independence, what has made Singapore successful is 
not the Invisible Hand of the free market, but rather the very Visible Hand, 
indeed the Long Arm, of the State. 


The Withering Away of the State’? 
Despite the success of its state development policies, the Singapore govern- 
ment itself has also swallowed the free market ideology. It believes that its 
so-called Second Industrial Revolution—technological upgrading and mov- 
ing upmarket—requires a dismantling of much of the state apparatus. This 
does not mean that the state will divest itself of its profit-making functions, 
like the various state monopolies engaged in infrastructure provision, other 
state enterprises, and joint ventures. What it intends to do is divest itself of 
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the loss-making functions of government, chiefly the responsibility for pro- 
viding subsidized housing and health care. This will be shoved onto private 
employers and workers themselves, with consumers of the part remaining in 
government hands being charged increased rates to approximate full costs. 

This new strategy is called “Privatisation”, and involves a shift from what 
might be called a system of state welfarism to company welfarism, or Singa- 
pore’s version of the New Federalism—the decentralization of responsibility 
for social welfare. It is motivated by two factors. First, the government is 
increasingly unable or unwilling to provide subsidized social services to 
match the ever-increasing demands and expectations of the population, 
given rising costs and its own philosophical aversion to subsidies. 

Second, it has been noted that dependence on the state has prevented the 
development of company loyalty and long-service employment, which char- 
acterize the Japanese model that the government seeks to emulate and con- 
siders essential to employment stability and the development of “good work 
habits” which lead to high productivity.” It is hoped that stronger company- 
worker ties will reduce labor mobility in a tight labor market and permit the 
emergence of a more direct relationship between labor remuneration, pro- 
ductivity, and company profitability. 

The success of Privatisation depends on the extent to which it is accepted 
by both companies and workers—neither of whom will be happy if they 
stand to lose anything from the change. Already many companies, including 
multinationals, have voiced their unwillingness to bear the costs of responsi- 
bility for workers’ housing, medical care, and pensions, though they are 
eager to recoup from the government part or all of the 20% of employees’ 
wages they must pay into the Central Provident Fund. Many companies, 
especially local companies, are too small or insecure to provide such bene- 
fits. All companies, especially multinationals and others that are subject to 
international market forces, will not wish to have their freedom of operation 
restricted by costly responsibilities for a fixed and, increasingly, aging labor 
force—particularly in technologically dynamic industries where labor turn- 
over can be a positive factor.!® In addition, multinationals have no national 
loyalty to Singapore, and some may wish to retain their freedom to leave the 
country without costly retrenchment procedures ’and benefits should their 
parent corporate interests so dictate. 

Workers’ reservations about Privatisation are the other side of the coin 
from employers’ concerns. They are reluctant to surrender the security and 
relative equity of state-provided social benefits. Privatisation means greater 
insecurity (for example, if the company fails or mismanages workers’ pen- 
sion funds) and greater inequality (those who work for larger, richer compa- 
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nies will get more and better benefits than those who work for smaller, less 
rich companies). Workers are unlikely to form great attachments to foreign 
employers who may not be in the country forever! and may resent being 
tied to one company.”° For many workers, especially the skilled and profes- 
sional, often the only way up the job ladder is by moving out of one 
company to another, given the relatively small size and shallow internal job 
ladders of manufacturing firms, including multinational subsidiaries, in Sin- 
gapore, and the relatively young age of those who occupy the upper rungs of 
existing job ladders. Internal promotion prospecis for those further down 
the job ladder will be further dimmed if the mobility of their superiors is 
reduced by the tying of benefits to seniority in one employer. 

Overall, tying workers’ benefits to individual companies will severely re- 
duce labor mobility—the major means of adjustment to market forces— 
and make the economy more rigid if companies cannot readily lay off 
workers and hire new ones and workers cannot readily move to where better 
opportunities present themselves. The allocation of resources will be more 
inefficient, and inflationary pressures, now held down partly by the large 
share of national savings going compulsorily into government coffers, will 
increase. Labor productivity may well decline rather than improve as intend- 
ed, since workers resentful about their limited mobility and workers grateful 
for the assurance of lifetime employment—who are likely to be, respectively, 
those who are more and less competitive on a “free” labor market—are both 
unlikely to perform their best. 

In addition to the demise of a free labor market, Privatisation in Singapore 
will likely also mean less, rather than more, laissez-faire. The government 
may well interfere more in companies’ internal production and employment 
decisions—for example through the National Productivity Council whose 
tasks include concern about technology choice, skill training, etc. The gov- 
ernment will also retain, and even increase, its social and political control of 
the population. Already it tells citizens how many children they can have,?! 
what they must study.in school and the university?? (including compulsory 
religious instruction), what language they must speak at home znd in pub- 
lic,?3 and where they can live.*4 To this list will now be added, by means of a 
combination of incentives and disincentives, where they can work. In addi- 
tion, the government has recently announced that it will soon pass legisla- 
tion making it compulsory for children to look after their parents when they 
are old.25 This may be viewed as a measure to reduce not only the state’s 
responsibility for caring for the aged in a progressively aging population,”¢ 
but also employers’ responsibility for providing benefits to retired workers. 

In return for these curbs on personal liberties and choices—curbs on 
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which Singapore's order and efficiency are based, but which would be anath- 
ema to citizens of less successful but freer market economies elsewhere—the 
government promises more costly housing and health care (including that 
provided by the public sector), and greater insecurity from diminished state 
welfare responsibilities. The government itself acknowledges that the new 
policy is not likely to be popular and may have been one of the factors 
leading to the election to parliament in 1981 of the first opposition member 
of parliament in eighteen years.?’ 

Thus the long arm of the state in Singapore is unlikely to wither away. 
What it will do is change its role from that of direct provider of social and 
business amenities to that of director and overseer of a much wider and 
deeper range of private, social, and business institutions, and behaviors and 
relationships. 


Conclusion 

In sum, Singapore's spectacular economic success to date is the result more 
of the Long Arm of state intervention than it is of the Invisible Hand of the 
free market. Privatisation—the reduction of the state’s responsibility for 
social welfare—will further limit free market adjustments and personal free- 
doms, and possibly pose a threat to continued economic success while 
undermining the government's political support on which both political 
stability and labor peace—the strongest investment attractions of Singa- 
pore—are based. 

So why is the government doing this? Part of the answer is the same as the 
answer to why Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher insist on following 
their economic policies despite opposition from business and labor. First, 
there is faith; for Ronald Reagan and his supply-side advisors the belief that 
tax and welfare cuts will lead to increased investment and work effort; for 
the Singapore government the de/zef that Privatisation will lead to increased 
labor productivity. This faith is related to ideology: to Ronald Reagan, a 
decrease in “Big Government” is a desired end in itself, regardless of its 
economic and social costs; and to the Singapore government, Privatisation is 
also a desired goal in itself. “The PAP maintains that excessive government 
involvement in social welfare undermines individual motivation to work and 
excel, saps human dignity and drains the public purse.”?® There are also 
other reasons peculiar to the Singapore situation. One is the confidence— 
some might say, arrogance—of a government which cannot believe that 
anything it decides to do will not succeed, since it always has. 

Another is the possibility that, quite unconsciously, the state bureaucracy 
in Singapore is evolving into a separate “class” with motivations and inter- 
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ests independent of, and more than simply intermediary between, those of 
capital and labor. Government members overwhelmingly do not belong to 
the private property-owning, domestic entrepreneurial class, and some 
would say that it does not even serve their interests. Their reward comes not 
from a share of profits—not even the profits of state enterprise—or from 
corruption, which is nonexistent (a rarity in both the developed and develop- 
ing world), and only partly from salary and perquisites (which, though in- 
creasing, are still inferior to those in the private sector). Rather it comes from 
the power of control over the vast assets of the state itself, and indirectly of 
the private sector as well, and from the reflected glory of the very success the 
state has created in the economy. 

If the past actions of the government are any indicator, this success is 
likely to continue, notwithstanding the weaknesses of the new strategy not- 
ed above. For unlike Ronald Reagan or Margaret Thatcher, the Singapore 
government is not rigidly doctrinaire in its tdeology. Pragmatism has led to 
the revision of state policies in the past, and no doubt will again, despite 
government pronouncements to the contrary. There are signs that such 
revision has already begun—for example, in the announcement by a junior 
government minister that the state “would continue to provide the basic 
subsidies in housing, education and health.”?9 

Privatisation in Singapore was developed as a means of tackling a ‘central 
problem of all developed capitalist countries: how to motivate the worker in 
a situation of affluence and security when his job, housing, recreation, health 
care, education, etc. are assured, and he quite naturally may be tempted to 
put greater emphasis on enjoying the fruits of his labor than on increased 
work effort. To this problem the free market provides no answe: beyond the 
periodic “discipline” of recessions and the withdrawal of state benefits advo- 
cated by its proponents. Singapore’s experience shows that for capitalism to’ 
survive and prosper with labor’s support, the state must intervene. 

In the end, the state in Singapore is paternalistic in its attitudes and 
actions towards both capital and labor. It has been suggested that “Singa- 
pore’s goal is to create a corporate state similar to Japan in which both 
government and industry are an extension of the family with all three entities 
sharing responsibility for individual welfare.”3° But though “all three enti- 
ties” may share such responsibility, they do not share the power to enforce 
such sharing when it is not voluntarily forthcoming through free choice or 
market forces: that is the preserve of the state. While the forms of state 
intervention in Singapore may change, their essence remains: the manipula- 
tion of polity, society, and economy to build and maintain a peculiar, and 
peculiarly successful, brand of state-dependent capitalism. 
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Notes 


. For example, Singapore government officials and private businessmen are directly in- 


volved in many Sri Lankan development projects, mainly in joint ventures in real estate, 
tourist resorts, and the running of the state airline Air Lanka by Singapore Airlines. 

Chile is another developing country which has recently shown interest in learning 
from the experience of Singapore and other successful Asian countries. The Faculty of 
Economic and Administrative Sciences of the Catholic University of Chile organized a 
Conference on Experiences and Lessons of Small Open Economtes, in Santiago, November 11- 
13, 1981, 


. For details on the information provided in this section, see Linda Lim and Pang Eng 


Fong, Trade, Employment and Industralisation in Singapore, Working Paper WEP 2-36/ 
WP 17, World Employment Programme Research, International Labour Office, Geneva, 
June 1982, Chapters 1 and 2. 


. Annual inflation in the GDP deflator was 1.2% in the 1960s, 4.9% in the 1970s, and 3.4% 


in 1980, 


. Singapore has a persistent deficit in the balance of trade, but this is more than covered by 


net service inflows and long-term capital inflows. 


. The Singapore dollar appreciated from 33 U.S. cents in 1970 to 50 U.S. cents in the late 


1970s. 


. See Pang Eng Fong and Linda Lim, “Foreign Labour and Economic Development in 


Singapore,” International Migration Review, 16:3 (Fall 1982), pp. 548-576. 


. See Pang Eng Fong, “Growth, Inequality and Race in Singapore,” International Labour 


Review 111:1 (January 1975), pp. 15-28; V. Bhanoji Rao and M. K. Ramakrishnan, 
Economic Growth, Structural Changes, and Income Inequality, Singapore, 1966-1975, Council 
for Asian Manpower Studies, Discussion Paper Series No, 77-15, December 1977; 
Department of Statistics, Report on the Household Expenditure Survey, 1977/1978 (Singa- 
pore: Singapore National Printers, 1979). 


. The World Bank, 1980 World Bank Atlas. 
. By Dr. F. T. Haner, head of Business Environment Risk Information Ltd., an American 


firm which prepares reports on business environment risks in 45 countries, three times a 
year, for the heads of 250 multinational companies. Quoted in John Drysdale, “How 
Singapore became No. 1,” The Straits Times, Singapore, January 2, 1982. 

This is a composite measure including labor laws, unions, hire/fire/lay off flexibility, 
relative labor productivity, worker attitude, and technical skills. 

For details on the information provided in this section, see Lim and Pang, Trade, Employ- 
ment and Industrialisation in Singapore, Chapter 3, Pang Eng Fong and Linda Lim, “Rapid 
Growth and Relative Price Stability in a Small Open Economy: The Experience of 
Singapore,” paper presented at the conference cited in note 1 above; Tan Chwee Huat, 
State Enterprise System and Economic Development in Singapore, Ph. D. dissertation in 
Business Administration, University of Wisconsin, 1974. 

Owners of land thus acquired are compensated at the 1973 pre-inflation values of their 
property. 

Government middle-income apartments are cheaper than those in the private sector, but 
subject to many restrictions, such as income ceilings, limits on the number and relation- 
ship of occupants, on rental and resale, etc. 


. See Pang Eng Fong, “Singapore,” in Albert A. Blum (ed.), International Handbook of 


Industrial Relations: Contemporary Developments and Research (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1981), pp. 481-497. Existing labor legislation and industrial relations sys- 
tem may be changed in line with the government’s “Privatisation” strategy: for example, 
the system of collective bargaining is now considered by the government to be “anach- 
ronistic.”” 
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The wage increase recommended for 1979 and 1980 was 20% in both years, declining to 
14% in 1981, after which the policy of large increases was abandoned. 

For the arguments behind this statement, and a discussion of alternatives to high- 
technology manufacturing, see Pang Eng Fong and Linda Lim, “Political Economy of A 
City-State,” Singapore Business Yearbook 1981/1982, pp. 7, 9, 13, 15, 19, 21, 25, 27, 29, 
and 33. 

In 1981, the government embarked on a campaign of criticizing labor Zor its “poor work 
habits,” “job hopping,” etc., and low productivity. When it was pointed out that poten- 
tial investors might actually believe the government criticisms and be discouraged from 
investing in the country, it retracted (e.g., an announcement was made that statistics 
showed that job hopping was not a problem). Many multinational employers in Singa- 
pore have praised the attitudes and productivity of their workers. It should also be noted 
that in the business survey mentioned in note 9 above, iabor productivity in Singapore 
was rated first among the countries considered, and much better than in Japan, which 
had a low ranking. One reason given for this was the lifetime employment system in 
Japan, which kept labor productivity /ower than it otherwise might be. 

This is one reason why the Japanese, for example, are trying to develcp alternatives to 
their system of lifetime employment. 

The nationalism which is arguably one factor in the Japanese worker's loyalty to his 
company and motivation to work well is not operative in a manufacturing sector as 
dominated by multinationals as that in Singapore. 

Quite likely, the workers who want to and have the opportunity to move out of one 
company to another are the more ambitious and able ones, while those content to stay 
are the less able and ambitious who have less opportunity to move. 

Two children per couple is the official norm, and there are disincentives to discourage 
more than three children, such as discrimination in the allocation of school places and 
other public benefits. 

For example, a top student may be denied a place in medical school in crder to channel 
him into some other faculty, such as engineering, and scholarships for needy or deserv- 
ing students are given only for government-approved courses of study. 

There has been vigorous campaigning in the past few years to wipe out the indigenous 
provincial dialects spoken by the majority Chinese population, and to substitute Manda- 
tin. This includes some penalties—e.g., fines for hawkers and taxi drivers who do not 
speak Mandarin. 

This arises out of government allocation and control of public housing units. 

See Michael Richardson, “Back to Confucius,” Far Eastern Economic Review, February 
26, 1982, p. 26. 

By the turn of the century, it is forecast that 300,000 Singaporeans, 10% of the popula- 
tion, will be aged 60 and over. Ibid. 

As one of the government's “second echelon leaders," Goh Chok Tong, said after this 
happened, the electorate in the constituency which elected the opposition party candi- 
date did so because they have “a low threshhold of pain.” 

Michael Richardson, “Back to Confucius.” 

Dr. Wong Kwei Chong, Minister of State for Labour, and Chairman of the National 
Productivity Board, on February 10, 1982, quoted in ibid. 

Ibid. 





THE 1981 ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
IN JAPAN 


James Elliott 





In 1981 the Japanese government took steps to reform 
national finances and the administrative system, so as “to deal effectively 
with future tasks affecting the country and the people.”! The immediate and 
urgent problem facing the government was the abnormally high and grow- 
ing rate of government indebtedness. For example, in the 1980 financial year 
the government was scheduled to issue bonds equivalent to US $63 billion, 
which far exceeded the total of $47 billion for Britain, France, Italy, the 
United States, and West Germany together. In the 1980 budget, one third of 
the general account expenditure was covered by bond issues and 12% of the 
budget was for debt service. In the past this problem was not so acute. 
Before the oil shock and with a high rate of economic growth, Japan was 
able to finance increased public expenditure without any major difficulties. 
Now the era of high growth is past, yet demands for subsidies, social wel- 
fare, and defense expenditures are still strong. For example, the “three k's” — 
the rice subsidy scheme (Rome), Japan National Railways (JNR) (kokutetsu), 
and the national health service (kokumin kenkohoken)—are seen as areas in 
particular need of reform. 

It is not only a problem of financial reform but also administrative reform. 
For example, business believed it had proved its efficiency by having suc- 
cessfully weathered the oil shock and the world recession, and thought that 
the government should put its house in order. The need for reform was 
accepted by sections of the bureaucracy, including the Finance Ministry 
(which bracketed it with expenditure cuts) and the Administrative Manage- 
_ ment Agency (AMA). The AMA is responsible for the structure, inspection, 
efficiency, and reform of government organizations, and its duties included 
the first ad hoc Administrative Reform Council. Administrative reform was 
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not perceived as a major issue by the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), but 
some members did see the “over-powerful bureaucrats” as a problem. Yet 
others thought reform was crucial; the Chairman of the Reform Commission 
said, “Reform is not only desirable; it is absolutely imperative.”? It could be 
the last opportunity to make reforms from a position of relative strength to 
enable Japan to survive as a “vital society .. . to meet the requirements of the 
new age.’? 

One answer to the financial problem was to raise taxes, bat this created 
political problems because it led to strong opposition and a movement away 
from the LDP. Included in the opposition was business, whose financial 
support was essential to the party. An election had just been fought which 
required considerable funds, and the new Prime Minister, Zenko Suzuki, was 
eager to win the support of business for himself. He believed he would 
consolidate his position by tackling the “difficult task” of administrative 
reform. Yasuhiro Nakasone, Director General of the AMA and cabinet 
minister responsible for reform, also needed to improve his position. Al- 
though able and one of the most senior LDP politicians, he had failed to 
become Prime Minister. He thought the reform efforts would prove he was 
not just a “political weathervane” and would give him the necessary “thick 
pipeline” to the business leadership.‘ 

Attempts to deal with the deficits in the past by cutting public expendi- 
ture had made little progress against strong vested interests that were sup- 
ported by the LDP and by ministries such as agriculture, social welfare, 
construction, and others. There was, however, a general belief among opin- 
ion leaders, politicians, and bureaucrats that action was needed as long as 
their own individual activities were not curtailed. The most acceptable way 
to achieve the financial cuts desired was to make them pact of overall 
administrative reform and to entrust the task to an independent expert 
committee of high status. 

Administrative reform was one of the main aims proclaimed dy the Prime 
Minister after his success in the June 1980 elections; others were rehabilita- 
tion of government finances, increased social welfare, and political ethics. In 
November 1980, the Diet passed a bill to establish an ad hoc Administrative 
Reform Commission, and Suzuki later outlined his objectives and proposals 
in a key policy speech. In reviewing the current situation and the outlook for 
the 1980s, he stated he would ask the Commission 

to assess the best modes of appropriate and rational administration from every 


angle in the light of the outlook for the 1980's and beyond, as well as to examine 
the basic administrative system and its management, including the division of 
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roles between public and private enterprises, the allocation of operations between 
the central and local governments, and the future of government's local and 
branch offices on the prefectural level. The government is resolved to respect the 
conclusions of the Commission and to successively implement them.’ 


Resistance to Reform 

Resistance to reform from politicians, various interest groups, and the bu- 
reaucracy in Japan is strong even though they all made statements in favor of 
reform. The resistance can be short term, symbolic, and directed at gaining 
concessions, but the most successful resistance is often indirect and long 
term. Politicians are always concerned about retaining the support of their 
electorate, and the LDP feared that cuts in the rice subsidy and railway 
services could have an adverse effect on what they considered their essential 
rural vote. Some politicians were opposed to cuts in public works, which 
could lead to the loss of financial support from contracting companies or 
electoral support from local communities. Similar criticisms were also ex- 
pressed by some cabinet ministers who spoke out on behalf of their depart- 
ments. The opposition parties are also linked to interest groups that are 
opposed to certain reform proposals such as the social welfare cuts. Critics 
claim that these are “nothing but a heartless squeeze on the weaker ele- 
ments” in the society, citing the cuts in “the welfare annuity system and 
tightening of qualifications for children’s welfare subsidies as examples.’ 
Among numerous groups who protested were 10,000 elderly people who 
were meeting on Respect-for-the-Aged Day. 

Covert resistance also came from within the bureaucracy because of the 
threat to the conservative nature of the system and its vested interests, well- 
established position of autonomy, and strong links with interest groups. This 
resistance also had support in the LDP where about 20% of Diet members 
were former bureaucrats. A long tradition of independence makes the posi- 
tion of the individual department in Japan extremely strong. Departments 
can always find rational reasons for maintaining their position. They believe 
they are serving the long-term interests of Japan whereas politicians are only 
interested in the short term and selected interests. Time is also on the side of 
the bureaucrats. If they delay, the politician will have moved from the scene. 
The effectiveness of resistance can be observed in the history of administra- 
tive reform since the war despite many efforts and the existence of reform 
machinery. For example, the Provisional Council on Administrative Reform 
(PCAR) in 1961-64 emphasized the importance of coordination, rationaliza- 
tion, democratization, and the response of the service to national needs. 
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They were concerned not only about the size of the service but also with the 
spirit of public service. Yet the Committee on Administrative Management 
and Inspection (CAMI), which monitored the recommendations, has stated 
in its Annual Reports that “the essential proposals made by the PCAR for 
positive reform have not been put into effect.” The CAMI was based on a 
recommendation of the Council to establish a permanent committee that 
would report directly to the Cabinet, but it does not report directly to the 
Cabinet and it is only an advisory body. Various “reforms” introduced by 
the AMA over the years have tended to be ad hoc, disjointed, and piecemeal, 
and have treated the symptoms rather than causes—e.g., the restrictions on 
filling job vacancies and “freezing” vacant positions. The AMA has ex- 
plained the resistance to reform as: 


(1) Sectionalism and conservative mentality of administrative personnel. 

(2) Attitude of the general public to support ideas but not necessarily their 
implementation, particularly when a reform is likely to affect vested interests; 
presence of pressure groups bears witness to this. 

(3) Opposition from government employee unions based on the fear that re- 
forms could lead to discharge and coercive relocation of their members.’ 


The First Report and Decisions 
The First Report of the Commission and its recommendations were accept- 
ed almost in their entirety by the Cabinet and the Diet and passed into law in 
November 1981. The Report was prepared within four months, in time to be 
incorporated into the national budget submissions as requested by the Prime 
Minister. It was in three parts, the first part being concerned with the pur- 
pose of the inquiry, identification of problems, and the need for change. The 
second part concentrated on the immediate measures that could be imple- 
mented in the 1982 budget, and the third part discussed measures that 
needed to be introduced after 1982. The Report pointed out that govern- 
ments had been overspending, particularly since 1973, partly because of 
increasing demands for welfare, education, and public works, and that 
“emergency surgery” was needed. The main aim of the Commission—to 
reduce the level of government indebtedness and expenditure—was imple- 
mented by reducing the.national bond issue by 1.83 trillion yen to 10.44 
trillion yen, and reducing the dependence of the budget on bond issues from 
26.1% to 21% with a commitment to removing the dependence completely 
by 1984. In response to the recommendation that the 1982 expenditure be 
no higher than that of 1981, the government was able to keep the general 
account budget down to a 1.8% rate of increase (excluding the cost of bond 
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issues and taxation grants to local government), the lowest rate of increase 
since 1955. This also met the recommendation that subsidies, which 
amounted to 26.2% in 1981, be cut by 10%. Two hundred and fifty billion 
yen was saved directly by cuts. The recommendation that particular atten- 
tion be given to the very costly subsidies on rice, railways, and health was 
partly met by keeping the rice subsidy to a minimum 0.5% increase and 
cutting the health expenditure by one-twelfth. Decisions about JNR—and 
whether it, and the public telephone, tobacco, and salt corporations could 
be placed in the private sector—were postponed for further study. The 
recommendations to cut the number of civil servants by 5% over five years 
with corresponding cuts in other government-related bodies and to “freeze” 
several large public works projects indefinitely were accepted. As recom- 
mended by the Commission, no tax increases were proposed. 

Some of the decisions taken by the government, such as the rise in the rice 
subsidy and the salary increase given to civil servants in November 1981, 
were seen as not following completely the Commission’s recommendations. 
While health service expenditures were cut, informed opinion understood 
they would be made up in the following year. This led to some criticism that 
the Budget Office of the Finance Ministry was trying to be too technical and 
that the public was not deceived. The controversial proposal to abolish free 
school textbooks was not accepted by the Cabinet. The government was 
forced to issue extra national bonds to cover the unexpected revenue short- 
falls in 1981, and commentators questioned whether they would be able to 
keep their promise to stop the issue of bonds in 1984 because of declining 
economic activity. The zero growth decision made the cuts more acceptable 
to government agencies because it meant that the principle of balance and 
the status quo could be followed and that all agencies were treated equally.® 
The departments had been consulted and allowed to make presentations. 
They were, therefore, in a sense, committed to implementation. Cuts in the 
numbers of personnel were also relatively painless, for they could be covered 
by death, retirement, or voluntary departure. It was also easier to implement 
some of the cuts because they were less than forecast; others were reduced 
after criticism and before formal presentation to the Prime Minister. The 
Commission also tried to escape criticism by avoiding controversial prob- 
lems and by concentrating on the easiest reforms or on those considered to 
be the most realistic to implement. Difficult topics were postponed for 
further study. There were no recommendations for defense or foreign aid 
cuts by the Commission, and the defense budget was raised by 7.8% and 
welfare by 2%. There was also to be a de facto rise in income tax revenue 
because of the lack of change in the tax base. 
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Influence and Success 

It is difficult to gauge the influence and success of each participant—indi- 
viduals and agencies—in the system, but the Finance Ministry achieved 
most of its aims because of its leading role in the decision-making process at 
the earliest possible stage, close cooperation with the AMA, exploitation of 
the tight time limits, and its proposals for each department to present its own 
assessment. This influence was possible because the Commission and its 
advisers felt that these proposals were probably the easiest and quickest way 
to reach implementable recommendations. The AMA achieved some of its 
aims through this procedure, especially as they also chaired ten of the eleven: 
working groups, but also through the initial drafting of reports by the 
research assistants, most of whom came from the AMA. This form of 
working is common in Japan, where a proposal is initiated at a lower level 
before being filtered through to senior officers for a final decision.? These 
assistants occupy a powerful position because, as one Japanese phrase puts 
it, “the original draft is a 70% position of strength.”!° The assistants also 
used committee members as an input into the process and to put questions 
to those making submissions. Both the AMA and the Finance Ministry, 
however, were limited partly by the presence of so many former senior 
bureaucrats from other departments among the committee members, each 
with his own particular aim, and also other experts. It was clear throughout 
the hearings that the principal aim of current and former bureaucrats was to 
maintain the status quo. | 

The reform bureaucrats, moreover, had no power to take any action in 
sensitive areas unless they had the strong support of the Prime Minister. He 
was not particularly concerned about reform except as it supported his 
political ambition, so he wanted the Commission reports quickly to help 
with the budgets and elections. The reform bureaucrats also favored moving 
quickly, since otherwise they felt the support of the politicians would dimin- 
ish. In the sensitive reform areas, the Prime Minister needed to have the 
support of LDP leaders such as Tanaka and Nakasone. The latter in particu- 
lar took a keen interest in the work of the Commission; and his position, 
Status, and authority over appointments gave him at least a veto power. The 
business community was crucial, for without its pressure the Commission 
would not have come into existence or had the influence it had. The influ- 
ence of the Chairman, Toshiwo Doko, was considerable because the Prime 
Minister had given him personal assurances on implementaticn, and he 
could not afford Doko’s possible resignation. In the Commission Doko 
played the role of a nonpartisan chairman and said little; but if he opposed a 
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proposal it would not go through, as the Finance Ministry found with its 
new taxation proposals. 

Interest groups were very active, but it is difficult to gauge which were the 
most effective. The construction industry lost, but rice farmers got a mini- 
mum increase of 0.5%. On their own, groups are not influential: they must 
have the support of other groups in the system. For example, civil service 
unions were able to get their recommended 5.23% wage increase because 
otherwise the opposition parties would have continued to obstruct the first 
reform bill as it went through the Diet. The rejection by the Cabinet of the 
controversial recommendation to abolish free school textbooks was the 
result of the objections of a combination of groups such as the Education 
Department, publishers, unions (who said children of workers would suffer), 
the opposition parties, and LDP members responding to their constituents 
and to others who felt that if the government withdrew, the Communist 
Party and extreme groups would flood the market with low-priced and free 
textbooks. In addition, departments such as Education are almost all power- 
ful in their own areas. While the most powerful groups in the system were 
the bureaucrats, they were curbed by the conflicting demands within the 
bureaucracy and by business and other interests. Even though independent 
members of the Commission were pessimistic about the results of their 
work, they felt it was better than, nothing since they were in a position at 
times to draft part of a report or to stop a proposal, and their views had to be 
considered even if they were not totally accepted. 


Policy Making Process 
The usual procedure for dealing with issues on which advice would be 
helpful for political reasons, or a consensus is needed, or input on exports 
would be useful, is to utilize an “independent representative” advisory body. 
Such bodies are used extensively in Japan!!—in 1978 there were 246. They 
can have a variety of roles and “may have a party political role which, when 
present, is concealed as far as possible behind a neutral facade.”!? The 
Administrative Reform Commission was somewhat unusual because of the 
close involvement of the Prime Minister and the extremely high status of its 
nine members, who were named in February 1981 under the chairmanship 
of Toshiwo Doko. Doko and two others represented business; two repre- 
sented the trade unions including one from a public sector union; two 
members were retired bureaucrats, one formerly with the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, another with the Local Autonomy Ministry; one member was a jour- 
nalist who also acted as vice chairman; and the ninth was a senior academic, 
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a former dean of the Law Faculty of the University of Tokyo. Chairmen are 
always important in reform councils, and Doko, one of the most famous and 
successful businessmen in Japan, was no exception. A dynamic, strong per- 
sonality, he was credited with saving the Toshiba electric company from 
bankruptcy. He was President of Keidanren, the Japanese Federation of 
Economic Organizations, until 1980, and is now Honorary President. With a 
reputation for honesty, frugality, and hard work, and with a vast network of 
personal contacts, he was considered to be the ideal type to make the 
necessary difficult recommendations. That he was in his mid-30s and fit and 
active, added to his prestige and influence. 

The Prime Minister also appointed 21 part-time expert members to con- 
duct investigations—former bureaucrats, businessmen, unicnists, journal- 
ists, academics, and one woman—while 49 part-time councillors were also 
appointed by the Chairman to assist the Commission. The key group, how- 
ever, was part of the Executive Office, the full-time research assistants num- 
bering about 70. The majority of these were on secondment (temporary 
posting) from the AMA, but each major government department had three 
or four representatives while other departments and agencies had one repre- 
sentative each. Two of the assistants were on secondment from local govern- 
ment and eleven from the private sector. From among the “expert members” 
and councillors, the Commission established three committees for the First 
Report and four for the Second. The research assistants were organized into 
eleven working groups. 

The guidelines that were outlined by the Prime Minister in his policy 
speech and later were very open, but the need to reform the financial system 
was stressed. The Commission considered its responsibilities for about a 
month and on April 17 issued a statement on the “Basic Matters Requiring 
Investigation and Deliberation.” These matters were investigated by the 
three committees who questioned officials and others and received submis- 
sions from them. Public hearings were held in various centers in Japan and 
thousands of letters were received. Draft reports were prepared by the re- 
search assistants, and Committee chairmen and key members approached 
groups that would be affected to test their reactions. These drafts were 
modified depending upon the group and Committee reactions, and at times 
they were redrafted by a committee. The final reports were forwarded to the 
Commission for acceptance and change if necessary, before being submitted 
tothe Prime Minister. 

Great care was taken to recognize the importance of various influential 
people in the decision-making system; for example, the Interim Report was 
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explained to them individually. Doko himself outlined the Report to, and | 
sought the support of, various important cabinet ministers such as Finance, 
MITI, and the Economic Planning Agency. He also visited former Prime 
Ministers Miki, Fukuda, and Tanaka in their homes to explain and seek 
support for implementation. The Prime Minister also talked to various min- 
isters and other groups, and Nakasone sought help from senior politicians 
including Tanaka and trade union groups. It was important to convince the 
LDP parliamentarians of the necessity of the reforms, and a “joint adminis- 
tration reform promotion headquarters” was established to do this. The 
headquarters also studied the recommendations and tried to overcome resis- 
tance from labor and government-subsidized organizations. Statements sup- 
porting the Report were issued by the headquarters and the government. 
Two special ad hoc Diet committees were established to overcome difficul- 
ties in the Diet, the one in the lower house led by members who had close 
relations with the main LDP factions but were also skilled in negotiations in 
the Diet and with opposition parties. The Diet has power and its position 
must be recognized. Doko explained the Report to the ad hoc Diet commit- 
tees when summoned. The decision makers were conscious of the impor- 
tance of public opinion and the media, and this affected the nature of the 
proposals and how they were presented. 

A definite commitment by the dectsion makers is essential in any success- 
ful policy making. In March 1981, the Prime Minister took the unusual step 
of staking his “political career” on the achievement of reforms, and to 
reassure public opinion, Doko, and business, he had to renew his pledge in 
1982. Nakasone made the same pledge. A strong element of self-interest 
was present, for both men believed the commitment would improve their 
political position. They were also under pressure from bodies such as Kei- 
danren to implement reform. The Finance Ministry and the AMA were also 
strongly committed, which is reflected in the long hours and hard work they 
put into the activities of the Commission. The commitment was reinforced 
by a Cabinet directive to departments requesting them to draw up draft 
legislation as a basis for reform implementation. In the past the direction 
given to the bureaucracy has at times been insufficient, but this was not the 
case with the Commission, for its recommendations were drafted as law. 

Successful policy making requires a high level of knowledge of the system 
and its values, and of its ability and the opportunities to utilize the system to 
achieve the desired objectives.'3 In Japan this means following the accepted 
processes with the appropriate groups, with the stress as much on reaching 
agreements as on solving problems. Also necessary are extensive consulta- 
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tion, harmony and consensus, and a sense of fairness and balance so that no 
group is unduly penalized and cuts do not fall excessively on the underprivi- 
leged. These principles coincided well with the desire of the Finance Minis- 
try to make realistic, implementable recommendations, rather than idealistic 
proposals. The principles were reflected in the careful selection of men of 
prestige, experience, and seniority as Commission members, with a balanced 
representation of various groups, and also in the selection of the Commis- 
sion staff. One of the main aims of the consultation was to reach a consen- 
sus, and even if it were not possible to reach agreement, to avoid confronta- 
tion and opposition. There were differences in the Commission on matters 
such as defense, the wages of civil servants, rice prices, and expenditures on 
rice, but since members were keen to tackle problems and to gain accep- 
tance of their reports, they went out of their way to avoid criticism in the 
reports and strove to reach a consensus. This meant that concessions had to 
be made, for no group was supposed to lose, at least on the surface. Often 
recommendations were vague and general, but steps were taken to reconcile 
important groups such as the rice farmers and civil servants. LDP politicians 
were able to get the name of the first omnibus bill changed to include the 
term “administrative reform” to help stifle criticism. 


Problems of Reform 

There were various difficulties and problems facing the reform efforts, one 
being the concentration on cuts in expenditures with a consequent lack of 
attention and commitment to general administrative reform. It could be 
argued that the Commission was a device initiated by economic groups to 
“reform” the administrative system to serve their own interests. Second, it 
might be said that the politicians used it to shore up and support their 
leadership claims. It also helped them to make unpopular decisions and yet 
to escape major criticism because it is easy and popular to support reform in 
general but often difficult to implement specific reforms, since the general 
rule is to “agree in principle, disagree on specifics.”!4 Third, the Commission 
was a useful device for the bureaucracy to solve problems and accomplish 
controversial policy changes. It enabled the Ministry of Finance to make 
controversial financial cuts, and it allowed the AMA to pursue its aims. 
Whether the Commission was all part of a bureaucratic conspiracy led by 
various administrative vice ministers is open to debate. 

There were various limitations on the Commission, including the age, 
physical stamina, and intellectual openness and rigor of its members, and the 
lack of consistent unity of purpose among members, politicians, and bureau- 
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crats. There was the integral involvement with the enormously complex 
political system, the breadth of the ground to be covered, and the use of the 
Council as a “fire brigade” rather than as an in-depth study body as indicated 
by the request for an interim report in the incredibly short time of four 
months. 

Another problem was the influential position of the research assistants in 
the preparation of drafts, questions, agendas, timetables, consultation, for- 
mulation of questions, and report writing —partly because of the shortage of 
time and heavy work load of Commission members. The assistants reflected 
the possible danger of the bureaucracy generally: the insularity, the belief in 
its Own superiority, the overriding commitment to departmental interests 
(where their future lay), a stress on policy making and neglect of manage- 
ment.}> Coupled with an innate arrogance stemming from its elitism, social- 
ization, and high-status position in society, the bureaucracy was not particu- 
larly open to groups less endowed with intellectual ability or power and with 
aims and values contrary to its own. A constant danger is to neglect or give 
secondary attention to the weaker, less vocal groups in the community while 
giving undue attention to influential political and economic groups. The 
values of the bureaucracy stress conflict avoidance, consensus, compromise, 
balance, and incremental change, rather than radical reform. So there was a 
tendency to avoid controversial areas and disturbing powerful groups, and a 
reluctance to tackle the deeper problems of the service. This is reflected in 
the selection of “zero growth” as the main criterion, the exclusion of de- 
fense, the delicate handling of the rice subsidy question, and the use of 
ambiguous language in some parts of the reports. In the 1960s the Provi- 
sional Council on Administrative Reform was aware of these problems and 
recommended a Secretariat truly divorced from governmental and other 
influences, but as usual this recommendation was not implemented. While 
the bureaucracy is permanent with a strong support staff, prime ministers 
and cabinets are relatively weak, often only in office for a short time with 
minimal staff support. Thus implementation of reform is not easy. 

Another possible problem for the Commission was the input from the 
business members, who occupied five of the seven Committee chairman- 
ships. How far did they understand the administrative system and the appli- 
cability of business methods? How independent-minded were the “indepen- 
dent members?” Citizens can also be led to believe that reform commissions, 
together with their recommendations with government statements of accep- 
tance, are reform. In fact they can form a smokescreen for bureaucratic 
politics, for the further strengthening of vested interests, and for continued 
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procrastination while the reform recommendations are being studied. Even 
when implemented, reforms can be so watered down as to have little or no 
effect. Administrative reforms can also be negated because of inefficiencies 
in the political sphere and its management. The objectives of the Commis- 
sion were extremely wide and were to cover “the 1980's and beyond.” This 
really called for a prophetic-style declaration outlining principles and a 
philosophical basis for future progress, rather than a cautious bureaucratic 
type report.'® It is not suggested that the Commission does not have great 
ability and definite ideas but the question is: where does the effective power 
lie? 


importance and Value 

It is difficult to assess the importance and value of any reform attempts 
because they may be hidden or only bear fruit in the long term, or reflect a 
lip-service acceptance. At least they are a recognition of the need for reform 
in the governmental sphere, an adjustment of conflicting interests, and a 
sign that the natural process of administrative change is not functioning. The 
Commission went some way towards reflecting the prevailing values and 
expectations of society as a whole, rather than just those of the bureaucracy. 
As an independent body with “independent-minded” members, it was ina 
position to raise important issues and basic questions about society which 
otherwise could be neglected by the bureaucracy. This method of reform is 
more likely to be effective and efficient than others, partly because its status, 
expertise, and its advisory role meant it was not a direct threat to vested 
interests. It was able to bypass the normal long decision-making period and 
have a swift and more direct impact. Deep-seated problems and solutions 
were studied. Especially important were those that the bureaucracy was 
unable to solve because of its stress on continuity and consensus and its 
unwillingness to consider anything but incremental change. 

An independent body with strong political backing was one way of 
breaking through the conservative, self-protective, and inward-looking na- 
ture of the system. Problems could be faced and given the attention they 
needed. Information, facts, education, and publicity were provided by the 
Commission not only for the government, Diet, and bureaucracy but also 
for the general public, and support was mobilized behind the reformers. The 
Commission also enabled non-governmental views and grievances to gain a 
platform and to be channeled into the system. The Commission stimulated 
thinking within the bureaucracy and outside about problems, values, and 
responses to the needs of society; it challenged the reformers and others to 
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commit themselves to reform, and it was used within the Diet and outside to 
push for reform. By its very existence as well as its activities, the Commission 
affected the bureaucracy, its attitudes, behavior, and internal politics. It 
instilled a sense of urgency into the system. One long-term effect of the 
Commission must be on the young research assistants who worked for the 
Commission and on their contribution to their departments, especially when 
they reach positions of seniority. The effect on the future operation of the 
AMA is also important. 


Conclusion 

Since the Commission was established, the financial situation in Japan has 
deteriorated with a sharp fall in government revenue and increased pressure 
from various groups for stimulus to be given to the economy. There has also 
been the disruption caused to the system by the resignation of the Prime 
Minister. The basic question remains, however: is the government willing 
and able to implement reform? Prime Minister Nakasone is committed to 
reform, but the government has been forced to issue more government 
bonds to cover the revenue shortfall despite cuts in expenditure. The gov- 
ernment implemented the Second Report of the Commission in February 
1982 by Diet Legislation which abolished or revised 355 laws concerning 
licenses and permits. Also for the first time in 33 years the government 
refused to accept the recommended salary increases for the bureaucracy, but 
increased prices were allowed for rice. The far-reaching Third Report of July 
1982 was accepted by the LDP reform promotion headquarters and given 
highest priority by the Cabinet on August 10. One of the major recommen- 
dations was for the reorganization and privatization of the Japan Nationa! 
Railways, and some politicians and bureaucrats believe if this alone were 
achieved the work of the Commission would have been worthwhile. This 
suggests that other reforms are not so important and will be negated by 
bureaucratic resistance and a lack of political will. The aim of the Commis- 
sion to get major implementation before its termination in March 1983 was 
a commendable objective but unrealistic in the Japanese environment. 

In conclusion, three main points may be emphasized: first, the responsive- 
ness of the system; second, the role of the elite; and third, the environment in 
which decisions have to be made. Any social system, if it is to survive, must 
respond to changes in the environment and to defects and needs in the 
system. In Japan the decision maker and the system were able to recognize 
and respond to the need for change, even though the motives varied and 
included problem solving, pragmatic politics, and a belief that fundamental 
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changes were needed if Japan’s future was to be safeguarded. The system 
was open and flexible enough to respond positively and practically with 
‘consequent changes going some way, at least, to meeting needs. This also 
included recognizing and responding to the demands of these groups that 
would be affected by the reforms, even though the decision maker had the 
power to make changes. The response to bureaucratic defects, however, was 
only partial. 

Progress was possible because there was general agreement within the 
elite coalition which has successfully led Japan since the War that financial 
reform was urgently required, but this broad consensus did not extend to 
administrative reform. This elite played the leading role in the initiation, 
formulation, and implementation of reform. Its commitment was necessary 
to break the logjam in the system and get past the entrenched vested inter- 
ests. Particularly important was the pressure for reform coming from the 
Finance Ministry and Keidanren. Yet it was impossible for them to achieve 
their objectives without a strong political input and an advisory commission 
to add legitimacy. No one individual or group could achieve objectives 
without the support of at least one of the other two. While there was general 
agreement on the need for reform, there was no agreement between or 
within the LDP, big business, and the bureaucracy as to how it should be . 
achieved. One of the major roles of individuals such as Suzuki and Doko 
was to use their positions of power, if necessary, to force through some kind 
of agreement, but their status and personal aims were also important inputs 
into the process. 

While the elite made the crucial input into the system, to achieve success - 
the proposals had to be processed through the regular channels in the ac- 
cepted way. Numerous groups had to be coopted and consulted, conces- 
sions had to be made, and a consensus and balance achieved before propos- 
als could be accepted. Groups powerful in their own fielas had to be 
reconciled before any changes touching them could be made. Restraints 
were also imposed by the conservative nature and the values cf the system, 
and the stress on the status quo. Public opinion and the media were much 
more influential than during the 1961 reform efforts. This Japanese style of 
democracy and pluralistic process consequently reduced the power of the 
elite. It is not only the political and administrative environment that are 
important, but also the economic, so a downturn in the economy and trade 
problems can affect whether and how reforms will be implemented. 

According to Prime Minister Suzuki, Japan was poised to make a new 
start for the third time—i.e., following the modernization of the late nine- 
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teenth century and the reforms introduced after World War H.Y While 
changes have occurred since the 1981 Report, cataclysmic events similar to 
those of the two earlier periods will be required to enable the bureaucracy to 
make a new start in terms of basic reform of the administrative system. 
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